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Of  all  liberties,  the  hardest  to  establish  in  a  people  is  the 

lowliest,  tliat  which,  it  would  seem,   all   the  others  should  be 

based  on — commimal  liberty.     Tocqueville  has  this  remark  ;  the 

difficulty  of  establishing   the  independence  of  the  communes, 

instead  of  decreasing,  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  progress  of 

enlightenment  among  them.     Possibly,  there  never  has  been  such 

a  thing  as  creating  communal  liberty  :  it  is  bom  in  some  way,  of 

itself,  and  grows  in  obscurity,  outside  of  the  impulse  given  by  the 

legislator ;  such  civilized  nations  as  still  own  it,  all  have  received 
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Thanks  to  the  common-tenure  r/^ime,  the  villages  in  Russia,  in 
voc  u. 
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the  person  of  the  ^V,- have  preserved  the  habit  of  self-administra- 
tion. The  Mpscoirtte' peasants  have  retained  this  primary  liberty 
while  -^eeE'ndtions  have  not.  Like  the  temples  of  Egypt  which 
ha.ve  Vrthained  intact  under  the  sand-drifts  of  the  desert  or  the 
'?Hme  of  the  Nile,  the  Russian  commune,  buried  under  autocracy 
and  serfdom,  is  the  better  preserved  for  having  escaped  the  gaze 
and  handling  of  men. 

The  mir's  originality  lies  in  its  antiquity.  The  communal 
rigime  is  wholly  Russian,  wholly  national,  which  is  a  rare  thing 
in  Russia.  It  is  not,  like  so  many  other  institutions  of  the 
empire,  a  copy  or  an  imitation,  although  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
West  can  show  many  analogous  customs.  The  commune  was 
bom  and  gprew  up  on  the  spot.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  and 
setting  autocracy  apart,  the  only  indigenous  institution,  the  only 
living  tradition  the  Russian  people  can  boast.'  Far  from  being 
merely  one  wheel  in  the  administrative  machinery,  it  is  older 
than  anything  in  the  way  of  administration  created  by  imperial 
ukhzes ;  this  entitles  it  to  be  studied  before  the  administration, 
either  central  or  provincial. 

The  Russian  commune  is  entirely  derived  from  the  community 
of  lands  still  in  force  among  the  peasantry  ;  the  manner  of  govern- 
ing it  is  in  great  part  merely  a  consequence  of  the  prevailing  form 
of  land  tenure.  The  community  of  lands  and  the  solidarity  in 
the  matter  of  taxes  bind  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village,  the 
joint-proprietors  of  the  soil  with  bonds  far  closer  than  can  exist  in 
the  rural  classes  of  the  West.  The  commune,  imder  these  con- 
ditions, is  a  family  or  a  clan,  an  association  as  well  as  an  adminis- 
trative unit.  It  naturally  has  a  far  wider  sphere  of  action,  a  far 
more  extensive  field  of  competence ;  it  holds  a  very  different 
place  in  men's  life  and  affects  far  more  deeply  their  interests  and 
their  well-being. 

<  Always  excepting  the  arUl — (free  indnstrial  and  laboring  associations) 
— concerning  which  see  Chap.  III.  of  this  book  and  the  Appendix  to  that 
chapter. 
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t^Tliis  commune  was  not  constructed  by  the  law  ;  it  is  anterior 
to  all  law-making,  and  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except 
recognizing  it  and  registering  its  existence.  The  central  authority, 
did  attempt  to  make  regulations  for  it ;  but,  in  point  of  fact.m 
remains  under  the  sway  of  custom,  living  its  own  spontaneous 
life  invested  in  its  own  archaic  forms.  Older  far  than  serfdom, 
it  resisted  and  survived  it,  persisting,  thanks  to  its  economic 
character,  through  the  three  centuries  of  the  peasant's  bondage. 
Serfdom  did  not  destroy  the  mxr,  still  the  rural  commune  conld 
not  hut  be  affected  by  the  civil  condition  of  its  members  ;  having 
suffered  from  serfdom,  it  had  to  feel  the  counter  shock  of  the 
emancipation.  The  bondage  of  the  glebe  had  naturally  depressed 
it;  the  emancipation  raised  it  up  and  liberated  it  along  with  the 
peasants. 

•'  In  the  times  of  serfdom,  the  administration,  as  well  as  local 
justice,  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  master  or  of  his 
bailiff.  Being  the  bom  guardian  of  his  people,  he  held  the  com- 
munes of  his  domain  in  a  state  of  actual  wardship  to  himself. 
The  mir^  under  this  paternal  system,  was  an  economic  rather  tliaa 
an  administrative  institution.  VThe  emancipation,  by  breaking 
the  bond  between  landlord  and  serf,  stirred  anew  the  question  of 
local  administration.  While  restoring  to  the  peasants  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  many  of  the  masters  would  have  liked  to  reserve  to 
themselves  some  share  in  it,  a  right  of  supervision  or  control  over 
their  former  serfs.  Some  of  them  even  yet,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  peasants  themselves,  whom  they  regard  in  the  light  of  incapable 
minors,  demand  for  tlie  nobility  the  guardianship,  more  or  less 
disguised,  over  the  communes.  The  imperial  government  has  not 
admitted  the  claim  ;  the  emancipation  wasbotli  ci\*il  and  adminis- 
trative :  the  plaints  and  lamentations  of  the  mujik's  detractors  are 
evidently  not  going  to  rob  him  of  either. 

■The  Statute  of  1861,  which  remains  the  true  Peasant  Charter,     \ 
frees  the  rural  communes  from  all  dependence  on  their  former 
masters,  aud  from  the  latter's  authority  in  any  shape  or  form. 
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Vrhe  commtinal  administration  is  left  to  election  :  the  ntir  elects 
its  functionaries  out  of  itself;  that  is  from  among  the  vil- 
lagers, for  men  belonging  to  other  cIussch,  having  no  claim  to  the 
communal  lands,  are  not  members  of  the  mir  and  are  legally  out- 
side of  the  commune  in  which  tliey  live.  The  government  had 
on  hand  a  model  for  the  administration  of  the  liberated  serfs  :  it 
was  that  of  the  Crown  peasants.  Tbe  Kmancipaliou  Act  has 
done  little  but  extend  to  the  former  the  institutions  tried  on  the 
others.  The  principal  feature  of  these  institutions  is  a  communal 
organization  in  two  grades — iu  two  stories  or  tiers,  as  one  might 
say.  ^^  The  small  agglomerations  are  combined  into  large  admiuis- 
trati\*e  communes  or  cantons  ivblost),  within  the  predncta  of 
which  each  communitj*  preserves  its  indixnduality, 

'VCollective  land  tenure  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  way  of  group- 
ing villages,  The  lands  owned  in  common  by  the  peasants  are  of 
very  uneven  proportions.  Had  these  economic  associations  always 
been  accepted  as  adrainistrativeimita,  there  would  have  been  terri- 
tories strangely  out  of  proportion,  and  the  result  would  have  been 
an  excessive  parcelling  of  the  commune,  as  unfavorable  to  the 
regular  working  of  the  central  authority  as  to  local  self-govern- 
ment.* On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  do  to  go  on  forever 
annexing  and  merging  together  hamlets  owning,  each,  property 
unequal  in  extent  and  in  value.  The  system  finally  adopted 
ingeniously  parries  both  evils.  ^JThe  peasants,  bound  together  by  the 
double  chain  of  collective  proprietorship  and  tax  solidarity,  form 
a  village  community  or  commune  of  the  first  grade  {sfUkoyi  hbsh- 
ichestvo).  -..According  to  the  Emancipation  Act,  such  a  primary 
commune  usually  consists  of  peasants  who  formerly  had  the  same 
master  and  now  own  the  same  lands.  '-Several  such  communities, 
if  contiguous,  are  united  into  a  larger  unit,  a  canton,  called  vblosi. 
It  really  i.s,  like  the  American  township,  a  middle  thing  between 

•  There  were,  to  31  Great-Russian  governments,  nearly  180.000  \'illaKe 
communities,  havinj;  on  an  average  S5  "  revision  imdIs,"  i.  e.,  about  170  or 
180  inhabitants.  To  50  govcmments  of  Great-,  Little,-  and  New-Russia, 
there  were  243,000  ^-illages. 
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what  would  be,  in  France,  a  canton  and  a  commtinc ;  with  its 
administrative  side,  it  even  leans  more  towards  the  latter.  The 
minimum  of  "  souls  "  paying  the  poll-tax  was  fixed  by  the  law, 
for  the  vblost,  at  300,  and  the  maximum  was  not  to  exceed  2,000 ; 
which  means  that  the  population  was  to  fluctuate  all  the  way  be- 
tween 600  and  4,000.  The  boundaries  ofthepi>i(3j/ were  habitually 
to  coincide  with  those  of  the  church  parish,  another  feature  which 
makes  the  z^lost  more  like  the  French  commune  than  the  canton. 
That  is  theory.  In  the  practice,  this  rule  has  often  been  deviated 
from  and  cantons  of  excessive  dimensions  have  been  the  cause 
of  many  troubles.  LasUy  there  arc  cases,  in  large  villages,  where 
a  vbhst  consists  of  but  one  comniunitj',  and  then  the  attributions 
of  both  get  confounded  as  well  as  the  boundaries. 

The  vbloU  is  a  recent  creation,  at  least  amongst  the  late  ser&. 
Even  amon^  the  Crown  peasants  it  is  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the 
Emperor  Nicolas.  The  name  can  be  met  with  in  the  old  chroni- 
cles, but  with  a  rather  different  meaning,  and  isapplied,  as  a  rule, 
to  mtich  more  extensive  districts.  ^jThe  modem  vblost  represents, 
m  the  rural  administration,  the  novel  and,  so  to  speak,  artificial 
element,  the  part  belonging  to  government  initiative  and  the 
Emancipation  Charter.  The  law's  object  is,  by  the  grouping  of 
their  small  communities,  to  ensure  to  the  peasants  the  means 'of 
self-administration,  by  which  it  seeks  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
now  abolished  guardianship  of  the  noble  landlord.  In  this  man- 
ner the  imperial  authority  has  given  the  peasantry,  as  a  class,  a 
cohesion  which  it  never  could  have  achieved  by  means  of  a  gen- 
eral parceUing  into  small  villages  and  insignificant  communities. 
Even  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  West,  such  as  certain 
regions  of  France,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  debility,  the  anaemia  of 
communal  life,  frequently  lies  in  the  smallness  and  Lsolatiou  of 
the  communes. 

The  n^lost  and  the  hbsh-tchestro  have  different  functions.N  The 
little  commune's  attributions  are  chiefly  economic,  tlie  large  one's 
chiefly  administrative.     To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  pertains 
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all  that  concerns  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  and  the  distribution  of 
the  taxes  on  the  basis  of  solidarity  :  tn  that  of  the  latter — all  that 
regards  the  general  interests  of  the  t't>/(7s/.  the  relations  with  the 
higher  authorities,  and  lastly  everything  that  has  to  do  with  jus- 
tice, for  the  peasants  have,  in  a  measure,  inherited  the  right  of 
doing  jiLstice  and  exercising  the  police  supen'ision  which  used  to 
belong  to  their  former  masters.  They  have  their  judges  and  their 
rustic  courts  of  justice,  as  they  have  their  traditional  customs, 
very  different  from  the  dvil  rights  applied  to  the  other  classes. 

Otherwise,  the  principles  by  whicli  both  are  govenied  are 
identical.  The  law,  by  tying  into  one  bundle  several  peasant 
communities,  has  breathed  into  these  new  creations  the  spirit 
which  tradition  shows  to  ha\'e  always  swayed  the  mir.  All  the 
functions  are  electi^'e ;  all  the  ra^embers  of  the  twofold  commune 
may  be  equally  called  to  fill  any  one  of  them.  So  that  these  are 
veritable  dcruocracies  in  which  affairs  can  be  treated  rn  familU^ 
safe  from  interference  on  the  part  of  the  other  classes. 

Such  is,  in  its  main  features,  the  communal  sj-stem  as  it  pre- 
vails in  the  autocratic  empire.  -This  traditional  self-goverament, 
this  rural  autonomy,  the  mujik,  even  in  his  long  enslavement, 
manifestly  owes  to  the  preservation  of  collective  land  tenure.  The 
commune's  rights^  customs,  habits  of  life,  all  flow  from  this  same 
source. 

■•J  One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  community  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land  is  the  equality  existing  between  all  the  members  of 
the  commune,  and  hence  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  mir*s 
a&irs.  This  is  why  the  villages  of  Great-Russia  show  us  demo- 
cracy in  its  purest  and  simplest  form,  without  intermediate  agents 
and  without  representation  -  democracy  of  the  absolutely  direct 
t5Tie,  where  every  man  takes  his  personal  part  in  all  the  delibera- 
tions, all  the  decisions.  With  some  nations,  the  Arabs  for  instance, 
collective  properly-holding,  whether  of  the  patriarchal  or  family 
type,  has  found  it  possible  to  accommodate  itself  to  an  aristocratic 
form  uf  government ;  the  power  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe 
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orclan.  as  iu  those  of  the  father,  tlie  head  of  the  family.  In  Russia 
—nothing  of  the  sort  ;  the  Moscovite  mir  admits  of  no  hereditary 
authority,  no  individual  or  oligarchical  authority.  In  this  respect 
Haxthausen  is  wrong  when  he  gives  the  Russian  commune  the 
aame  of  "  patriarchal,"  and  Tchftcherin  is  right  in  withholding 
it.  The  most  complete  equality  reigned  in  those  communities  of 
bondsmen  ;  far  as  we  may  go  back  into  history,  we  find  no  chief 
<lesignated  by  birth  or  custom.  Serfdom,  indeed,  ga\'e  the  com- 
mune a  master,  but  that  master  remained  outside  of  it ;  he  was  its 
lord,  at  times  its  tyrant,  but  its  chief  or  head — never.  The  dru- 
jinnik  and  \hQ  pomifsh-tchik — ser\'auts  of  the  state,  provided  by 
the  sovereigns  with  lands,  and  afterwards  transformed  into  noble 
landlords — merely  formed  a  layer  superposed  above  the  peasantry, 
above  the  communes  of  which  their  domains  were  composed.  This 
was  -so  literally  the  fact,  thatthelaw,  while  liberatinglhe  villagers, 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  place  in  their  midst  for  their  former 
lords !  The  pomihh-Uhik^  since  the  emancipation,  still  stays  out- 
side of  and  above  the  OT/r  composed  of  mu/iitj,  just  as  before  the 
emancipation.  He  remains  isolated  iu  the  midst  of  his  quondam 
serfs,  outside  of  the  commune,  outside  even  of  the  vblosi,  in  which 
he  usually  resides :  the  chain  of  serfdom  broken,  nothing  else 
binds  him  to  his  former  subjects. 

'  Indeed,  in  the  commune  based  on  solidarity,  there  was  uo  room 
for  any  but  for  members  assuming  their  pro  rata  share  of  all 
the  conuDune's  rights  and  burdens.  The  manner  in  which  the 
redemprion  of  the  lands  was  effected  in  the  years  immediately 
following  on  the  emancipation,  still  more  tightened  this  bond  of 
solidarity'.  The  soil  held  in  common  can  belong  only  to  the 
former  serfs  who  hat-e  paid  for  it  with  their  pence,  "^Xo  be  a 
member  of  such  4  community,  it  is  not  enough  to  transfer  one's 
residence  to  it.  ''Admission  can  take  place  only  by  the  consent  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  transaction.  Solidarity  before  the 
MoscoWte  fisc  raises  a  barrier  more  substantial  still.  The  Russiau 
commune,  such  as  emancipation  brought  it  out  of  serfdom,  is  a 
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closed  association,  with  neither  ingress  nor  egress  free,  x  Al 
or  present,  nomadic  or  sedeutarj',  the  raenibers  of  the  mir  atL'  still, 
in  a  great  measure,  mutually  responsible  for  one  another.  In 
this  sense,  not  all  who  reside  on  tlie  commune's  territory  belong 
U>  it,  while  many  who  live  fer  away  from  it  are  still  members. 
VOn  the  other  hand,  the  village  communities  are  composed  only 
of  peasants  having  strictly  equal  rights  ;  any  other  resident  is  to 
them  an  alien,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  man  residing  in  a 
country  not  his  own.  Constructed  on  this  plan,  the  commune  is 
a  house  in  which  the  builders  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding 
room  for  al! ;  it  is  influenced  by  the  divisions  the  tsars  have  made 
of  their  subjects  into  classes,  social  compartments,  and,  by  its 
naturally  exclusive  framework,  tends  to  uphold  these  ancient 
distinctions. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  such  a  commune  are,  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  customs  and  by  the  very  force  of  things, 
necessarily  numerous  and  extensive.  In  its  capacit>-  of  associa- 
tion, it  is  a  civil  person,  it  can  buy,  lease,  rent,  sell  land ;  more 
than  that,  it  has  its  own  particular  regulations,  customs,  laws, 
which  are  binding  within  its  pale  :  it  has  its  own  private  law 
(_/(«)  in  the  midst  of  the  national  law  ;  as  pledging  itself  for  its 
members  before  the  State  and  tlic  flsc,  it  wields  over  them  the 
right  of  correction  and  expulsion,  controls  their  goings  out  and 
comings  in,  and,  in  fact,  holds  them  under  a  sort  of  tutelage. 
Lastly,  in  its  capacity  of  holder  of  the  soil,  the  commune  has  over 
the  peasants  the  rights  that  a  landowner  has  over  his  tenants, 
and — just  like  a  landlord  or  even  more — can  impose  on  them  such 
conditions  as  it  pleases,  supervise  their  farming,  order  or  forbid  them 
to  cultivate  this  or  that  product.  ■"  From  this  double  capacity — 
of  supreme  landlord  and  legal  bail — it  derives,  in  the  eyes  of  its 
own  members,  an  authority  which,  rendered  harsher  by  the  habits 
of  serfdom,  often  reaches  even  to  despotism. 

A  body  of  peasants  forming  a  \Tllage  communitj-  bears,  as  we 
have  often  .seen,  the  Russian  name  of  mir.     This  word  carries 
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several  meanings,  among  others  that  of  "world,"  "universe." 
It  implies  a  notion  of  order  and  beauty,  for  which  reason  an 
affinity  could  be  discovered  between  it  and  the  Greek  kosmos.  It 
is.  not  for  nothing  that  this  word  has  these  manifold  meanings. 
'nlie  Russian  mir,  such  as  it  has  come  out  of  centuries  of  serfdom 
and  autocracy,  really  is  a  small  world  within  a  large  one,  closed, 
complete  in  itself  and  self-sufficing,  a  veritable  microcosm.  For 
many  centuries  the  Russian  peasant  has  lived  exclusively  the  life 
of  the  ntir.  To  quote  a  remark  of  Herzen's,  he  knew  of  no  rights 
save  such  as  he  held  of  his  commune,  recognized  no  duties  save 
those  which  he  owed  to  his  commune.  The  tnir  was  to  him  the 
true  fatherland  in  the  stricter  sense ;  the  rest — the  Russia  of  the 
nobles  and  bureaucrats,  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  strange, 
and  often  hostile  world. 

In  Russia,  with  greater  truth  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
commune,  thus  presen-ed  in  its  ancient  form,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  primary  tissue-cell,  the  initial  monad  of  the  nation,  if  not  of 
the  state.  The  whole  of  Russian  life  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally modelled  after  this  traditional  t>-pe,  from  which  Tsarian 
Moscovia  and  Imperial  Russia  have  deviated  moreaud  more.  Yet 
a  common  prototype  may  be  found,  alive  still  at  the  core  of  the 
people,  for  the  village  communities  and  for  the  state,  for  the 
mujik's  mir  and  the  tsar's  autocracy,  and  that  is — the  family. 
Between  these  three  terms,  these  three  grades  of  social  life— family, 
oommune,  state — a  similarity  of  principle  has  been  discovered,  an 
analogy  in  structure,  which  has  caused  the  two  latter  to  be  looked 
upon  as  derived  directly  from  the  former.  ',  State,  commune, 
femily,  came  to  be  considered  as  three  successive  links  in  one  and 
the  same  chain — three  links  fashioned  out  of  the  same  metal,  on 
the  same  pattern,  and  differing  only  in  size.  The  commune  is 
aothing  but  the  enlarged  family,  while  the  state — or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  nation — is  only  the  reunion  of  all  the  communes  form- 
ing one  vast  family,  all  the  members  of  which,  originally,  were 
peers,  and  whose  father  or  head  is  the  "Grand-Kniaz,"  the  Tsar, 
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the  Emperor,  respectively. -(iTie  sovereign's  authority  is  unlimited 
— like  the  father's.  This  autocracy  is  ouly  a  prolougatiou  of 
paternal  authority.  And  in  fact,  the  obedience  yielded  by  the 
Russians,  on  all  rungs  of  the  ladder,  is  more  that  of  the  child  than 
of  the  slave.  Popular  language,  in  this  respect,  is  ver\*  in- 
structive, and  we  should  not  look  on  its  staple  expressions  as  on 
empty  forms.  To  his  equal  the  Russian  says,  "  Brother"  {brht^ 
brdtUW)  ;  to  his  superior  of  whatever  rank — from  his  lord,  when  he 
had  one,  to  the  highest  functionary,  to  the  tsar  himself, — ^he  says 
"Father"  {bSHuskka).  From  base  to  summit,  the  immense 
Empire  of  the  North  appears,  in  all  its  parts,  and  on  all  its  tiers, 
constructed  on  one  plan  and  in  one  style ;  all  the  stones  seem  to 
have  come  out  of  the  same  quany,  andthe  entire  building  rests 
on  one  foundation  :  palriarchial  authority.  With  this  side  of  her 
Russia  leans  towards  the  old  monarchies  of  the  East  and  decidedly 
turns  away  from  the  modem  states  of  the  West,  which  arc  all 
based  on  feudalism  and  indii-idualism. 

In  views  such  as  these  there  is  a  part  of  truth  and  one  of  error 
or  exaggeration.  Russia  is  in  many  respects  a  patriarchal  state, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  her  without  makiug  use  of  this  good 
old  word.  Between  family,  commune,  and  state  there  does  run  a 
continuous  bond  and  a  visible  filiation.  The  authority  principle 
is  the  same  on  all  degrees  of  social  life,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  that  of  equality,  which,  preserved  in  the  family  and  the  com- 
mune, is  by  way  of  asserting  itself  in  its  entirety  in  the  state. 
These  are  truly  striking  analogies,  but  in  all  things,  in  proportion 
as  the  an;ilogics  are  close,  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
diflFerences.  Side  by  side  with  the  original  similarities  there  are 
the  dissimilarities  successively  marked  by  the  centuries  and  slowly 
and  deeply  engraved  by  history.  The  greater  the  temptation  to 
reduce  the  entire  social  status  of  a  great  people  to  one  and  the 
same  principle,  the  less  it  should  be  forgotten  that  men  and  nations 
are  not  easy  to  sum  up  in  a  formula.  The  least  complex  and  most 
isolated  modem  states  have  lived  too  long,  have  been  subjected  to 
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too  many  influences  to  show  such  unity  of  structure,  such  sim- 
plicity in  the  ordering  of  their  parts. 

Tlie  Russian  people  still  preserves  in  its  usages,  its  Wews,  its 
character,  or  rather  spirit,  the  patriarchal  sentiment.  -;But,  under 
the  pressure  of  new  needs  and  the  action  of  foreign  contact,  the 
Russian  state  has  changed  wonderfully  ;  it  has  cast  off  the  old 
forms,  it  has  become  what  is  most  repugnant  to  the  patriarchal 
spirit — a  bureaucratic  state.  If  the  family  may  be  regarded  as  the 
prototype  of  Russia's  two  only  really  national  institutions— the 
commune  and  autocracy. — both  of  these  resemble  their  model 
with  only  one  side.  The  Russian  family — the  ancient  patriarchal 
&mily — has  two  distincti\'e  features :  the  father's  unlimited 
authority  ;  the  property  left  to  the  children  undivided.  Of  these 
two  features,  the  state — autocrac>' — retained  one  ;  the  commune— 
the  TOir — the  other.  Now  the  state  has  not  only  dropped  the 
primitive  commuuity  in  property -holding,  it  allowed  the  equality 
preser^'ed  in  the  mir  to  lose  its  clearly  defined  character.  The 
commune,  while  retaining  both  common  proprietorship  and  equal- 
ity, has  allowed  authority  to  suffer :  the  elected  chief,  indeed, 
still  bears  the  same  title  as  the  head  of  a  family,  "  the  elder,"  but 
be  no  longer  wields  paternal  authority.  State  and  commune, 
walking  on  two  separate  and  diverging  roads,  have  simultaneously 
been  getting  farther  away  from  the  original  t>-pe  and,  at  this 
present  day,  the  Russian  family  itself,  after  remaining  so  long 
the  intact  model  of  the  entire  .social  organism,  is  on  the  point  of 
losing  its  primitive  patriarchal  character. 

Apart  from  all  these  similarities  and  divergencies,  one  thing  is 
certain  — lha^^e  ww/V^coutinues  to  regard  the  country  as  a  family 
and  the  tsar  as  a  father,  invested  with  absolute  authority ;  also 
another  thing,  which  is  that  the  peasant  commune  and  imperial 
autocracy  are  Rmwia'stwo  great  historical  forces.  The  trouble  is 
that,  between  these  two  extremities  of  the  old  Slavic  state,  there 
is,  from  top  to  bottom,  not  a  glimpse  of  any  tnily  national  institu- 
tion, oo  growth  spontaneously  sprouted  out  of  the  soil,  none  that 
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has  taken  root  in  it.  '*  To-day.  just  as  two  hundred  years  ago," 
the  Slavophil  Y6ri  Sam^rin  wrote  a  few  months  after  the  eman- 
cipation. "  there  are  in  the  entire  Russian  land  only  two  live 
forces  :  autocracy  at  the  summit,  the  rural  commune  at  the  base. 

^But  these  two  forces,  instead  of  being  linked  together,  are  sepa- 
rated by  all  the  intermediate  tiers."*  This  is  a  remark  of 
capital  importance,  and  it  is  nearly  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

\AJ1  that  lies  between  tsar  and  peasant,  between  autocracy  and 
commune — landed  interest,  tckinhvnism,  old  nobility,  nascent 
burgherdom — separates,  isolates  them,  ""^ence,  their  mutual 
devxition  notwithstanding,  and  the  apparent  identity  of  interest 
between  them,  it  is  so  difficult  for  both  to  aid  one  another 
efficiently.  From  lack  of  connecting  attachments,  the  peasant 
cannot  receive  from  his  sovereign  all  the  benefits,  the  protection 
he  looks  to  him  for  ;  the  sovereign  cannot  entrust  his  safety  to  his 
humble  mujiks.  He  is  too  high  up  for  them,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  get  at  him  ;  they  are  too  low  down  out  of  his  sight,  he 
does  not  know  how  to  reach  them.  There  can  be  no  direct 
contact  between  thera.'  The  intermediate  classes  in  a  state,  for 
as  weak  as  they  may  seem,  as  little  strength  as  they  may  have  in 
themselves,  even  though  they  may  have  no  roots  in  the  country 
or  the  people,  still  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  administration,  in 
national  life,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them.  Therefore,  those 
who,  when  faced  by  the  liberal  aspirations  of  n  portion  of  the 
civilized  classes,  counsel  the  tsar  to  lean  on  the  people  alone,  on 
the  mujik^  forget  that  the  autocrat's  throne  cannot  be  erected 

*  Letter  of  V4ri  Satnlrin  to  the  wife  of  bis  friend,  Nicolas  Mili^tiii, 
dated  1862.  (Sec  A  RusHan  Statesman  from  hh  Unpublished  Corre- 
spondence :  A  Study  on  Russia  and  B>tand  during  the  Reign  0/  Alexander 

7/.,  1855-1872-) 

*  All  the  suffering  and  helplessnesa  implied  in  the  sad  condition  so 
forciblypictniedio  these  lines  is  cninprcsfied  into  the  following  brief  and  ptthy 
saying,  which  can  be  heard  at  every  turn  from  tbe  poor  maji's  lips  :  "  It  is 
higb  up  to  God  and  far  off  to  tbe  Tsar"  (Do  Bdz&  vyssdko  a  do  TiariA 
dalidko).  Another :  "We  cannot  reach  to  Heaven  with  our  mind  nor  to  the 
Tsar  with  onr  hand." 
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directly  on  the  rural  commune,  without  any  intermediate 
supf>orts. 

Tbe  eloquent  Slavophil,  stnick  with  the  confused  excitement 
agitating  the  cultivated  classes,  distiirhed  at  the  impatient  claims 
set  np  by  the  nobiliar>'  assemblies,  the  press,  the  universities — the 
same  Y-firi  Sam^n.  foresaw  that,  at  such  a  rate,  the  present  gen- 
eration might  yet  witness  "  tlie  terrible  reunion  of  the  two  extrem- 
ities, of  supreme  authority  and  the//^*5," — a  reunion  in  which  all 
that  lies  between  the  throne  and  the  masses,  runs  the  risk  of  being 
crushed, — "and."  added  Samdrin,  "that  which  lies  between  is 
the  whole  of  lettered  Russia,  our  entire  culture. ' '  This  outlook  is 
the  darkest  of  all  that  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Russia  ; 
bat,  even  should  such  a  catastrophe  be  possible,  it  still  would  be 
no  solution.  A  popular  rising,  provoked  by  the  attacks  directed 
against  the  tsar's  authority,  would  be  fraught  with  all  the  dangers 
of  a  revolution,  without  a  chance  of  anything  coming  out  of  the 
rains  it  would  heap  up. 

If  it  may  be  said  that  the  tsar  and  the  mujik,  autocracy  and 
commune,  still  are  the  two  live  forces  of  Russia  and  that  nothing 
could  withstand  their  collision,  no  one  can  aver  that  they  can  be 
all-sufficient  to  each  other.  Far  &om  that ;  just  as  the  peasant, 
from  his  i>M,  is  powerless  to  protect  the  emperor's  life,  so  the 
latter,  from  his  Winter  Palace  or  his  residences  of  Ts^koy^-Selb 
and  Livadia,  is  frequently  unable  to  defend  the  peasant  against 
the  vexations  inflicted  by  his  own  functionaries,  his  own 
administration. 
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The  Commnaal  Function aries— Elective  Administration— How  Catnmnnal 
Autonomy  is  Recoacilable  to  Autoerotism — Village  TSXdtn,  the  Sidrosla 
and  the  StarsAind — Precautions  against  their  Tyranny — Excessive  In- 
fluence of  Ibe  Pfssar,  Scribe  or  Secretary,  in  an  Ordinarily  Unlettered 
Circle^ — School- l,eaiming  to  Free  the  Comuiiiues  from  this  New  Yoke. 

■*^N  the  Rtissian  commune,  as  in  every  democracy,  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assemblies,  the  executive  in 
those  of  elected  functionaries.  Indeed  the  democratic  principle 
is  strained  to  that  degree,  that  the  judicial  attributions  conceded  to 
the  canton  or  v^Ajj^,  are  also  subjected  to  it.  ,  These  functionaries,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  are  not  only  elected  fy  the  peasants  but, 
one  and  all.  out  of  their  own  midst.  "-They  are,  moreover,  merely 
the  executors  of  the  mtYs  will,  save  in  such  cases,  when  they  are 
used  as  instruments  by  the  central  power.  \  The  latter  has  nothing 
to  dread  from  the  election  of  the  communal  ftmctionaries  i  it  finds 
in  them  the  same  docility  and  good-will  as  in  the  agents  of  its 
own  direct  appointing.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple  N'it  lies  not 
only  in  the  respect  and  fear  which  all  the  peas-int.*;  fee!  for  the  au- 
thorities, as  representatives  of  the  tsar,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
the  government  scarcely  ever  dreams  of  intet^ering  in  the  local  af- 
feirs  of  the  rural  communes,  who,  on  their  side,  are  not  in  the  least 
tempted  to  touch  on  questions  foreign  to  their  natural  sphere  of 
action.  Tliey  keep  strictly  within  tlie  limits  of  their  competence 
and,  as  there  are  as  yet  no  political  elections,  no  one — neither  the 
government  nor  private  indi\nduals — has  any  interest  to  draw  them 
out  of  it,  in  order  tn  change  the  communal  functionaries  into  agents 
of  power  or  of  parties.    This  accounts  for  the  attitude  of  these 
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small  democratic  bodies  within  an  autocratic  state,  and  the  co-ex- 
istence through  cculuries  of  these  two  authorities,  equally  revered 
jQd  almos.t  equally  paramount  within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
—the  authority  of  the  mtr  and  thai  of  the  tsar.  Between  them 
there  is  no  strife,  no  conflict,  because  there  is  no  friction,  not  even, 
it  may  be  said,  contact. 

V^This  also  .nccounts  for  a  possibly  even  more  remarkable  phe- 
Domeuon :  the  legal  autonomy  of  the  commune  in  a  country  riiled 
by  an  omnipotent  and  petty  bureaucracy,  always  jealously  anxious 
to  have  its  finger  in  everything.  The  contempt  of  the  higher 
classes  for  tlie  mujik,  their  long  ignorance  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  mir,  were  to  it  a  barrier  and  a  protection.  Prior  to  the 
emancipation  the  peasants  of  the  Crown  Demesnes  had  to  propitiate 
the  tdtinhvniks  exactly  as  the  serfs  of  private  landlords  had  to  get 
along  with  the  master's  arbitrariness  or  his  steward's  rapacity.  To 
this  day  the  communes  frequently  suffer,  on  the  part  of  the  police 
and  the  lower  employ^,  abuses  of  power  and  double-dealing  which 
practically  rob  them  of  the  benefits  their  liberty  should  bring  them. 

^he  communal  functionaries  are  all  elected  and,  as  a  nile.  all 
paid.  This  is  another  natural  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mir  is  constituted,  the  equaHty  of  its  members  and  the 
Sjrstem  of  common  land  tenure.  '.Peasants  chosen  by  their  neigh- 
bors could  scarcely  ever  afford  to  discharge  without  remuneration 
duties  which  take  time  and  involve  responsibility.  In  this  respect 
also,  the  Russian  commune  is  a  li\'ing  if  obscure  type  of  extreme 
democracy  ;  the  mir  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule :  through- 
out all  provincial  or  municipal  institutions,  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  social  ladder,  elective  positions  usually  bring  salaries. 

*-/fhe  communal  functionaries  enjoy  advantages  of  two  kinds  : 
for  one  thing,  they  are  exempted  by  law  from  all  the  dues  in  nature 
charged  to  the  commune,  also  from  any  kind  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment— for,  in  those  small  rustic  republics,  where  human  dignity 
is  thought  less  of  than  the  saving  of  time  and  money,  the  use  of 
the  rod,  abolished  in  common  criminal  law  practice,  is  still  main- 
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tained.  or  rather  tolerated.*  "-As  a  rule,  the  communal  functioii- 
arics  receive  besides  a  gratification  in  money  or  nature,  the  6gure 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  communal  assemblies.  Functions 
like  those  of  the  village  elder,  which  were  originally  gratuitous, 
are  now  salaried  nearly  everj'where.  vln  spite  of  privileges  and 
indemnities  these  places  arc  not  much  sought  afle^ ;  the  peasants 
best  capable  of  611ing  them  are  seldom  anxious  to  do  so ;  there 
of^cn  is  a  dearth  of  candidates,  aud  those  in  charge  are  always 
hunting  upexcuses  to  resign,  "/fhe  mir  sometimes  has  to  exert  its 
authority  and  even  force,  which  no  one  dares  oppose,  to  find  elders 
for  the  villages.  Sometimes  iu  these  small  unlettered  democracies 
is  shown  a  repugnance  for  public  duties  which  reminds  one  of  that 
felt  by  the  subjects  of  Rome  for  municipal  functions,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Roman  Empire.f  The  evil  sits  deep  and  is  uni\'ersal. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  see  in  this  a  germ  of  irremedia- 
ble decadence  for  the  rural  institutions.  There  are  communal 
magistrates  who  become  attached  to  their  fiinctions ;  if  many 
abu.se  the  power  they  give,  others  discharge  them  with  a  zeal  and 
self-denial  which,  on  a  wider  stage,  would  earn  them  the  plaudits 
of  men.  "^Attachment  to  the  mir  and  respect  for  its  decisions,  are 
still,  among  unsophisticated  rustics,  the  mainspring  of  simple 
virtues,  without  which  the  mir,  like  Montesquieu's  republic, 
would  find  it  hard  to  exist. 


•  See  farther  on.  Book  TV.,  Cli.  U. 

t  See  some  iustances  quoted  by  Mr,  Macketizie  Wallace  in  his  Russia. 
Tbe  most  detested  fiinctious  are  tliow  of  tax-collector.  The  weiglit  of  the 
taxes  and  tbe  itoHilarity  of  the  tax-payers,  tlic  difficulty  of  recovering  them, 
accDHDt  only  too  well  for  thte  repugnance  ;  it  is  so  natural  that  the  tax-col- 
lectors arc  kept  in  office  only  one  year,  while  all  other  functionaxie*  are 
elected  Tor  three  years.  The  post  of  police  agent  is  also  not  relished.  The 
idfskiyt  ( "  centnrions  "  or  "hundred-men")  entrusted  with  this  office  are 
generally  taken  from  tbe  destitute  peasants  or  those  unfit  for  v^ork.  Some- 
times  old  soldiers  are  appointed.  In  some  localities  of  tbe  government  of 
Tilla  the  rule  is  that  all  the  peasants  are  to  serve  on  the  police  by  turns, 
hut  when  it  comes  to  practice,  the  well-to-do  hire  substitutes.  The  German 
colonies  are  almost  the  only  communes  that  are  really  provided  with  a 
regular  police  force. 
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Vf  he  commiinal  functionaries  are  numerous  and  the  rural  admin- 
istration i^i  complicated  and  costly  in  proportion;  this  is  one  of 
the  grievances  its  adversaries  have  against  it.  VAt  the  head  of  each 
village  community  is  a  sort  of  mayor  or  bailiff  who  bears  the  title 
of  "elder  "  {sUirostd).  >4hX  the  head  of  each  canton  or  vblost  is  a 
similar  functionary  whose  superior  rank  is  indicated  by  a  sort  oS. 
superlative  or  angmentative  form  of  the  same  patriarchal  title : 
he  is  called  starshinh.  Originally,  when  the  commune  was  only 
an  enlarged  family,  the  chief  was  the  oldest  in  years  ;  and  when 
this  was  no  longer  always  the  case,  he  retained  the  title.  As  a 
badge  of  their  authority  these  "  elders ' '  wear  a  chain  with  a  bronze 
medal  round  their  necks.  S^oth  sthro&ia  and  slarskiitd.,  the  former 
under  the  lattcr's  control,  are  charged  with  police  work  and  keep- 
ing order  in  the  communit3J ;  they  are  authorized,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  inflict  on  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  either  a  light 
fine  or  one  or  two  days  of  prison  or  labor  on  public  works,  sThey 
both  see  to  the  country  roads,  manage  the  communal  funds,  the 
schools,  the  hospitals,  and  all  the  institutions  endowed  by  the 
wi/r.  '^o  their  obligatious  towards  their  constituents  are  added 
others,  towards  the  central  authority  ;  they  are  bound  to  look  after 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  to  denounce  passportless  vagrants,  to 
arrest  persona  pursued  by  justice. 

sJThe  peculiar  conditions  involved  by  collective  land  tenure 
naturally  impose  on  the  head.s  nf  communes,  especially  on  the 
starosta,  dutiesof  a  peculiar  and  entirely  economic  nature.  He  is, 
in  a  measure,  the  business  man,  the  steward,  sometimes  even  the 
agricultural  manager  of  the  community.  Whatever  their  attribu- 
tions,"xhese  village  mayors  or  bailiffs  are  to  be  merely  the  fulfillers 
of  the  mir's  commands,  they  are  on  all  occasions  to  ask  for  its 
instructions  and  to  account  to  it  for  their  actions  and  expenses. 
They  aresometimes — the  village  stdrosias  at  least — without  influ- 
ence on  their  communes  ;  and^.whatever  influence  they  may  have, 
they  owe  less  to  their  title  than  to  their  experience  and  the  personal 

consideration  they  may  enjoy. 
vot.  a.— » 
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\Jrhe  siarshin^  or  head  of  a  canton  {vbiost)  is  invested  with  a  fi 
wider  authority,  and,  as  a  rule,  makes  a  much  wider  use  of  it  too. 
Although  the  law  apparently  restricts  his  power  within  narrow 
limits,  the  peasants  frequently  have  occasion  to  complain  of  his 
arbitrary  proceedings.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  propensity  on 
the  side  of  the  starshtn^s  to  abuse  the  power  legally  belonging  to 
them  is  that,  contrary*  to  the  spirit  of  the  Emancipation  Act.Vfiie 
police  officers — Uprdvniks — have  gradually  brought  these  recog- 
nized chicfe  of  the  rural  class  under  their  direct  influence,  only 
too  often  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  mere  agents  or  tools 
of  the  police.  Certain  laws,  issued  in  the  last  years  of  Alexander] 
II.,  uufortunately  contributed  to  bring  about  this  untoward  result. 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Statute,  the  provisions 
of  which  the  imperial  administration  has  all  along  been  steadily, 
though  gradually,  nullifying,  a  law  of  1R74  has  conferred  on  the 
isprctvnik  the  right  of  fining  or  placing  under  arrest  the  village 
elders,  or  even  of  demanding  their  discharge  from  the  governor 
of  the  province.  Such  a  measure  was  not  calculated  to  raise  the 
level  of  these  modest  functions  and  make  them  desirable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  more  capable  peasants,  ^nce  placed  under  the  yoke 
of  subordinate  representatives  of  the  central  power,  the  vbhst 
elder  partly  appropriated  their  faults — their  arrogance  and 
cupidity.  ^Another  cause  why  these  rural  administrations  fail  to 
give  satisfaction,  is  the  excessive  extent  of  the  vblost,  which  is  the 
real  unit  of  rural  self-go\-emment.  sit  is  hardly  possible  for  him 
to  be  personally  known  to  hia  constituents,  .so  he  can  easily  evade 
their  super\-ision.  Many  a  starshind  is  elected  only  through  the 
support  or  injunctions  of  the  police,  ■.  Besides,  his  functions  are 
growing  all  the  time  more  complicated  and  absorbing  ;  instead 
of  devoting  to  them  only  his  leisure  moments,  he  is  getting  trans- 
formed into  a  bureaucrat,  as  venal  and  tyrannical  as  the  govern- 
ment officials,  the  Uhinbvniks, 

Not  that  the  law  has  failed  to  hedge  in  with  restrictions  and 
guaranties  the  elders  of  both  villages  and  vbhsts.      The  former 
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are  bound  lo  consolt,  at  brief  intervals,  the  sovereign  assemblies 
composed  of  the  heads  of  families,  which  are  always  easy  to  call 
together.  ^  ^  to  the  starskinas.  whose  terra  of  service  is  three 
years,  like  that  of  the  stArostas,  they  are  assisted,  apart  from  the 
cantonal  assembly  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  com- 
muues,  by  a  sort  of  commission  or  permanent  council,  known  as 
the  "Cantonal  Board"  (wA7j/ra>i'///aw/('«y'/).  ^hisboartl  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  village  sl^rostas  or  their  assistants,  and  of  the  tax- 
collectors,  also  elected  by  the  mir.  It  is  optional  with  the  village 
communities  to  ^nd,  in!>tead  of  their  staroslas,  one  or  two  special 
commissioners  or  assessors.  In  affairs  of  little  importance,  this 
permanent  commission  is  allowed  a  consultative  voice  only ;  in 
more  important  ones  the  decision  rests  with  it,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  assembly  of  the  entire  vblosi. 

•^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  precautions  taken  against  any  arbitra- 
riness on  the  part  of  the  starskinds  are  very  complete'^:  to  look 
at  the  laws,  no  political  constitution  could  be  more  abundan^y 
provided  with  guaranties,  more  ingeniously  balanced.  VThe 
ftinctionaries  exercise  a  mutual  supervision  and  control.  The 
sidrostas  or  their  assessors,  together,  form  the  council  of  the  star- 
shind,  who  is  their  hierarchical  chief,  and  above  these  ftinctionaries 
or  these  councils,  all  elective,  there  are  the  commtue  assemblies 
and  the  cantonal  [vblost)  assemblies,  omnipotent  and  frequently 
convoked.  Surely,  if  there  are  abuses,  frauds,  local  tyrannies,  if 
money  or  whiskey  still  exert  a  great  influence  over  these  com- 
munal magistrates,  it  is  not  fr«m  lack  of  curbs.  The  fault  lies, 
first  and  foremost,  with  evil  examples  from  above. — the  venality 
and  arbitrariness  with  which  all  tlic  institutions  are  impregnated, 
and  which  necessarily  mar  the  best  of  them. 

./  Over  and  above  their  functionaries  and  their  judges,  the  com- 
munes keep  employes  who,  at  the  mtr's  option,  are  either  elected 
by  the  assemblies,  or  hired  for  a  salary  by  the  authorities  and  who 
frequently  introduce  thg  germs  of  corruption  from  abroad  into  the 
humble  rural  courts.  ^Such  are  the  superintendents  or  inspectors 
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of  tbe  communal  storehouses,  the  keepers  of  the  woods  or  meadows, 
the  shepherds,  and  especially  the  scrivener  or  secTttary.^'i^The 
latter  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  mir  >  he  is  the 
target  which  catches  many  of  the  shots  fired  at  the  peasants'  self- 
govemment.  "^^his  personage  iptssar),  who  is  only  a  salaried 
clerk,  with  no  legal  authority,  fretjucntly  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  leading  power  of  the  village,  the  real  arbiter  of  the  commune. 
The  peasant  and  tbe  "elders"  abdicate  into  his  hands.  The 
great  agricultural  inquest  bristles  with  denunciations  and  com- 
plaints on  the  subject.  *^be  scrivener  is  usually  a  stranger  to  the 
commune,  aud  even  to  the  peasant  class,  by  education  and  habits, 
if  not  by  birth.  Sometimes  it  is  a  seminarist  who  has  not  ended 
his  term,  sometimes  a  soldier  on  the  retired  list,  or  again,  a  clerk 
expelled  from  some  government  office  and  stranded  in  the 
country,  whither  he  carries  the  abuses  of  Russian  bureaucracy. 
These  men,  ill-paid  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  tbe 
peasants,  have  no  other  thought  but  to  turn  a  penny.  Social 
waife,  belonging  to  no  class,  they  now  and  then  incline  to  rcvolu- 
tionar>'  ideas ;  if  ever  the  revolutionary  propaganda  succeeds  in 
making  its  way  Into  the  rural  population,  it  will  be  through  these 
men  or  through  the  school  teachers.* 

In  the  villages,  where  everybody  wears  the  old  Mosco^-ite 
costume — the  colored  shirt  over  the  wide  trunk-hose — the  pfssar 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  rest  by  his  "  German  *'  clothes,  of 
Western  cut,  as  though  mutely  proclaiming  himself  the  represen- 
tative of  European  culture  exiled  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  mujiks. 
But  that  is  not  the  fenrce  of  their  influence  ;  it  is  due  to  their  two- 
fold superiority  as  letter  M  men  and  men  knowing  "  all  about  the 
law."  It  is  notorious  what  authority  the  aecretar>' of  the  mayor's 
office  Tvields  in  small  French  communes,  under  ignorant  or  care- 

•  With  a  view  to  raise  the  level  of  this  obscure  profession  «nd  ensure  a 
regular  sapply  of  these  necessary  auxiliaries  to  coirimniial  life,  tbe  zimstvo 
of  Tchern(gof,  in  1878,  decreed  the  estahUshment  of  a.  school  specially 
desliiierl  to  impart  the  future  coniinuna]  secretaries  some  administmtive  and 
jndicinl  notions-  A  few  jourualists  proposed  to  xue  for  this  purpose  the 
•eminaries  or  normal  schooU. 
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less  mayors :  it  may  be  inferred  from  that  what  in6uence  such  a 
fiinctionarj*  must  exercise  here  over  \inleUered  peasants. 
Nlnstniction  is  still  far  from  being  widely  spread  in  rural  Russia. 
■»^n  many  villages  there  are  few  men,  especially  among  the  older 
ones,  who  can  both  read  and  write.  The  mir,  with  its  simple 
wa>'s  and  oral  traditions,  would  not  often  feel  impelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  pen  ;  buSd^e  law  obliges  the  assemblies  and  func- 
tionaries of  both  commune  and  Vi>lost  to  make  entries  of  most  of 
their  decisions.  This  makes  the  intervention  of  a  scrivener  indis- 
pensable, and  the  more  paper  and  red  tape  the  law  demands,  the 
greater  the  authority  it  confers  on  the  clerk  who  alone  can  indite 
and  make  sense  of  all  the  stuff.  Thus,  while  trying  to  introduce 
more  regularity,  the  law  has  carried  into  those  ignorant  democ- 
lacies  a  principle  of  corruption,  v  In  an  unlettered  community, 
the  only  man  who  understands  the  written  law  and  is  capable  of 
conducting  a  correspondence  with  the  government  authorities, 
in^tably  assumes  a  dangerous  ascendancy. 

The  apparent  autonomy  of  the  rural  communes,  it  is  now  said, 
only  leads  to  the  domination  of  those  "  rascally  scriveners."  The 
mujik,  freed,  from  the  tutelage  of  his  former  master,  and  the  con- 
trol of  really  civilized  men,  falls  under  tlie  irresponsible  yoke  of 
a  coarse  and  intriguing  subordinate  clerk.  Such  is  but  too  fre- 
quently the  case;  but  this  paramount  supremacy  of  the^/i^ar  is 
fleeting  ;  to  put  an  end  to  it,  there  is  no  need  of  disfranchising  the 
villagers  ;  it  is  enough  to  multiply  the  schools.  When  they  no 
longer  need  anybody's  assistance  to  know  their  rights  and  their 
duties,  the  mujiks  will  cease  innocently  to  affix  their  crosses  to  the 
resolutions  or  sentences  indited  in  their  names  by  their  hired 
clerks.  As  Ydri  Samdrin  says,  the  peasants  will  leani  in  time  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  the  moment  will  come  when  they  will 
be  capable  of  walking  alone.  vUufortunalely.  the  slow  progress  of 
primary-school  learning  does  not  warrant  the  hope  that  the  rural 
communes  may  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  this  humiUating  servitude. 


BOOK  I.     CHAPTER  m. 

The  AMetablies  of  the  Comtnune  and  of  the  Vdlost — No  Elective  Conncil 
in  the  Vitlage  Comm unities— Assemblies  Composed  of  the  Hcaiis  of 
Families— In  what  this  Patriarchal  Democracy  Diflfers  from  the  Indi- 
vidualistic Democracies  of  the  West — Qualities  and  Defects  of  these 
Assemblies — Their  Right  of  Kxclusion  and  Ostracism— Absence  of 
Formalities  and  of  ReKular  Voling— Of  the -VtVj  Habit,  like  thai  of 
the  yi4ichi  of  Old,  of  Adopting  Resolutions  Uuaniniously— The  Afir's 
Power  over  itA  Members — Dependence  of  the  Individual  in  these 
Self-Goveming  Commnnea. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  Rtissian  commime  is  its 
deliberative  assemblies.  The  Moscovite  mir  still  retains,  intact 
and  salient,  raauy  traits  which,  in  almost  all  Western  countries, 
have  been  effaced  by  these  latter  centuries,  "^hus,  in  the  rtiral 
commune  there  is  no  elective  council  or  assembly.  s'The  peasants 
assemble  freely,  debate,  discuss,  come  to  a  mutual  imderstanding 
about  things,  and  all  without  the  mediation  of  representatives.  It  is 
practical  democracy  in  its  simplest,  most  primitive  form,  such  as 
was  in  vogue  in  olden  times,  in  the  viStchi  of  the  Russian  dties. 
such  as  still  survives  in  the  l.andgemtinde  of  the  old  Swiss  cantons, 
and  prevailed,  not  so  long  ago,  in  the  anleigUiias  of  the  Basque 
provinces, — such  as  was  long  preserved  in  the  French  parishes,  as 
in  most  Western  countries,  and  was  partly  carried  by  tlie  English 
colonists  across  the  ocean.*  \\\\  the  Russian  commune  (sfiskoyf 
MjA-/rA<rj^t'd)  as  in  the  American  "towiiship,"  there  is  no  muni- 
cipal council.     The  functionaries,  directly  elected  by  the  inhabi- 

•See  VAncien  Riginw  and  La  Dkmocratie  en  Amh^que,  of  Tocqoe* 
vill*;  alsoZ.^  ViUage  sous  f  AncUn  Rigirtu,  of  Alb.  Babeau,  Paris,  1878. 
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tants,  receive,  also  directly,  the  instructions  and  commands  of 
their  constituents. 

This  unmitigated  democracy,  this  immediate  aud  never-ceas- 
ing control  exercised  by  the  electors  over  the  elected,  is  of  course 
possible  only  tn  a  restricted  field,  s/lu  Russia,  where  the  popula- 
tion rarely  exceeds  fiftj*  to  the  square  mile,  the  limit  beyond 
which  such  a  mode  of  government  becomes  impracticable,  is  soon 
reached.  Accordingly,  the  archaic  forms  of  the  mir,  devoutly 
treasured  in  the  primary  communes  of  the  village  assemblies 

•  isllskiy  skhod')^fXKi\A  not  be  applied,  in  so  much  more  extensive 
district!},  to  those  of  the  vhlosl.  s^\\z  law,  in  creatinjj  this  new 
administrative  unit,  introduced  into  it  the  representative  system. 

Vihc  assembly  of  the  vdiost  is  composed  of  all  the  elected  func- 
tionaries  of  thecanton.  together  with  the  delegates  from  the\-illage 

'sssembUes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  ' '  fires, ' '  or,  as  the 
people  say,  to  ten  "yards  "  (dvor).  In  this  council  each  hamlet 
must  be  represented  by  at  least  one  member  and ,  as  was  mentioned, 
it  is  assisted  by  a  sort  of  permanent  commission  formed  of  the  heads 
of  the  various  communities.  NThe  cantonal  assembly's  chief  duty  is 
to  elect  the  functionaries  and  judges  of  the  canton  ;  also  to  appoint 
the  representatives  to  be  sent  to  the  district  assemblies,  these  latter 
ring  a  sort  of  general,  assemblies  common  to  alt  classes.     These 

^&v/-assembUes  cau^undcrtake  public  works  or  endowments  which 
exceed  the  strength  of  each  community  by  itself — roads,  schools, 
lospitals ;  they  have  the  right  to  vote  local  taxes  for  such  purposes. 
'•Thanks  to  collective  land  tenure  and  to  the  traditional  customs 
kept  by  the  mir,  the  village  assembly  {s^lskiy  skhod)  is,  after  all, 
both  that  of  greater  import  to  the  people  and  of  greater  interest  to 
the  foreigner,  ^t  is  composed  not  of  all  the  peasants  of  a  com- 
munit>',  but  only  of  the  heads  of  households  (dotrwkhozidtny).  In 
this  capacit)'.  widows  or  women  temporarily  deprived  of  their  hus- 
bands have  a  place  in  it.  Hence,  in  the  poverty-stricken  regions 
of  the  north,  where  the  men  wander  off  in  search  of  work,  the 
communal  assemblies  often  number  a  great  many  women.     It  is 
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)t  the  individual,  by  personal  right,  who  takes  part  in  the  debates 
on  matters  of  common  interests,  but  the  family  represented  by  its 
head.  Such  at  least  is  the  mir's  tradition.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  may  be  said  that  this  assembly,  whose  members  are  not 
elected,  is  in  reality  a  House  of  Representatives,  each  of  its  mem- 
bers being,  by  right  of  birth,  the  delegate  of  a  family.  This  mode 
of  representation  by  "fire  "  or  houscliold  is  evolved  not  so  ipnch 
out  of  the  fiindamcntal  principle  on  which  the  Russian  commune 
is  based,  as  out  of  tht:  collective  land  tenure.  >jThe  land  being 
mostly  divided  by  tidgh  or  dvor,  it  is  the  family,  in  its  capacity  of 
member  of  the  community,  which  speaks  its  mind  on  the  common 
affairs;  it  is  tlie  £amily,  not  the  individual,  which  is  the  social 
unit,  and  is  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  consultations  of  the  com- 
munitj'.  Moreover,  when  several  households  are  gathered  around 
one  hearth,  the  house  which  receives  several  lots  sometimes  can, 
with  the  others'  consent,  contribute  to  the  assembly  two  or  more 
members.  d 

It  were  idle  to  point  out  how  greatly  this  patriarchal  democracy^ 
differs  from  the  individualistic  democracy,  as  understood  and 
constituted  in  other  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  vote  by 
domestic  unit — by  family  or  household — is  far  more  equitable  and 
nattu^l  than  the  vote  by  male  and  adult  individual  head  ;  it  rep- 
resents far  more  thoroughly  all  the  interests,  rights,  and  even  ^ 
persons  than  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  West,  which,  taking  no 
account  of  women  and  minors,  really  represents  only  one  sex  and 
one  period  of  lift,  adding  up  together,  like  units  of  the  same  order, 
quantities  numerically  unequal.  The  wiiV-system,  while  more 
really  equitable  and  representative,  is  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
servative. Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  to  that  sj'stem  that  the  Rus.sian 
commune  has  in  great  part  owed  the  preser\'ation  of  its  franchises 
and  its  autonomy  through  so  many  centuries.  ^This  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  the  family  has  acted  as  a  corrective  to  what- 
ever of  excess  or  danger  may  have  lain  in  the  working,  of  such  a 
directly  self-administrative  democrac>',  dispensing  with  the  ser- 
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Ticcs  of  elected  representatives.  Up  to  quite  lately  a  village  as- 
sembly, composed  entirely  of  mujtfcs,  could  be  likened  to  n  rustic 
senate,  of  whicli  the  ejdcrs  of  each  family  were  members  by 
right.  Unfortunatel>"i(as  a  consequence  of  the  growing  partiality 
to  divisiou  of  property  in  families,  these  assemblies  gradually 
tend  to  lose  this  character. "-  ^hey  are  becoming  more  and  more 
Dumerous,  more  and  more  boisterous,  for  the  ancient  forms  are 
getting  modified  and  altered  iu  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
individualism  at  the  domestic  hearth. 

^All  the  heads  of  households  are,  by  custom  and  by  law.  bound 
to  appear  at  the  assemblies.  Kxccptious  arc  made  only  in  the  case 
of  men  who  have  undergone  sentences  for  theft  or  other  serious 
deltnquencies.  A  certain  school  would  like  to  have  the  hst  of 
exclusions  extended  and  the  number  of  members  restricted.  In 
the  press,  as  at  nobiliary  meetings,  writers  and  orators  have 
urgently  demanded  that  the  right  of  voting  in  the  communal 
assemblies  should  be  withheld  from  tax*payers  fallen  in  aircars 
with  their  payments,  and  even  from  bad  debtors,  in  order,  they 
say,  to  leave  the  management  of  the  commune's  aSairs  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  industrious  and  reliable  peasants.  Under  pretence 
of  removing  from  the  helm  the  drunkards  and  ill-behaved,  they 
would  end  by  practically  suppressing  the  traditional  equality 
between  all  the  members  of  the  mir,  and  by  creating  iu  the  rural 
communes  a  sort  of  census  ;  for,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  taxes, 
the  number  of  bad  payers  is  notoriously  considerable,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  a  whole  \nllage  is  at  time--^  unable  to  acquit  its  debt  to 
the  Exchequer.' 

'  On  the  showing  of  the  Iradgct  for  the  financial  year  of  1893.  the 
dteaBtciB  of  the  last  few  years  have  increased  the  Brrearagc  of  taxes  to  a 
most  nbtiortiul  degree.  It  is  no  rare  thing  for  a  province  to  owe  the 
Exchequer  au  eulire  yenr's  osaesstnent,  while  in  uiony  the  arrears  amount 
to  the  sssessment  for  two  and  even  mote  years.  In  some  of  the  goverutnetitB 
tbe  proportion  slaud»  thm  :  Kaz&n — iSf)i,i.e.,  11,360  roubles  due,  the  yearly 
anesdonent  being  3,934  roubles;  Samdra — 3^7 'i,  or  14,407  roubles,  against 
3,71s  yearly  assessment.  Query  :  of  wbotn  wjuld  the  commanal  assemblies 
be  composed,  if  the  bad  taxpayers  were  excluded  ? 
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The  commune  is  an  essentially  popular  aud  traditioaal  iustitu- 
tion  ;  it  would  be  dangerous  to  raeddle  witli  its  foundations,  even 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  it  or  perfecting  its  organization. 
The  presence  of  all  the  heads  of  families  in  the  communal  cotmcil 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  principle  it  represents.  Those  who 
would  like  to  txcludc  from  these  assemblies  a  large  number  of 
peasants  are  steeriug,  whether  consciously  or  no,  towards  the 
suppression  of  collective  property -holding.  Such  families  as 
would  go  unrepresented  at  the  meetings  at  which  the  division  of 
the  lands  and  taxes  takes  place,  would  be  ver^*  apt  to  be  wronged  ; 
they  would  practically  forfeit  their  right  to  the  common  domain 
and  collective  land  tenure  would  gradually  fall  into  disuse. 
Whatever  one's  opinion  on  the  question,  this  underhanded  way 
of  turning  it  would  be,  of  all  methods  of  abrogation,  the  most 
arbitrary'  and  iniquitous. 

And  besides,  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  laziness  are  not  the 
mir's  only  failings, — or,  to  be  more  correct,  these  too  habitual 
blemishe.«t  are  frequently  brought  out  in  unsuspected  ways  by  the 
domination  of  a  minority  of  comparatively  wealthy  peasants  over 
a  majority  composed  of  their  less  favored  brethren.  ''Taxpayers 
in  arrears,  insolvent  debtors,  and  assiduous  customers  of  the  itadd£ 
(taproom),  having  fallen  under  the  control  of  their  wiser  or  more 
wily  creditors,  form  a  ver>'  docile  following.  \  Heucc  we  some- 
times sec  a  .sort  of  \'illage  aristocracy  spring  up  in  the  midst 
of  an  essentially  democratic  institutioii ;  hence  the  pernicious 
omnipotence  of  these  "  m/r-eatera,"  "  fists  "  or  village  vampires, 
so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  great  agricultural  inquest.*  Such 
facts  are  additional  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  the 
practical  working  of  a  legislation  or  constitution.  Manners  and 
circumstances  often  exert  far  greater  influence  than  all  possible 
law  articles  or  administrative  regulations.*^  The  Russian  m/>  is 
exposed  to  two  opposite  dangers :  it  can  ser\'c  as  tool  to  a  large, 
envious,  aud  idle  class  of  village  demagogues  ;  and  it  can  be  made 
•  See  Part  L,  Book  VIU.,  Ch.  IV. 
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use  of  by  a  small  and  rapacious  local  oligarchy.  The  mzV,  like 
so  many  other  institutions,  is  placed  between  two  opposite  sub- 
marine cliffs.  We  shall  sec  later  on  what  means  are  suggested  to 
steer  it  clear  of  both. 

Not,  by  any  means,  that  the  \-illage  communities  are  now  un- 
provided with  defencg  against  men  of  ill  repute  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  order,  "^he  communal  assembly  is  invested  with  the 
right  of  exclusion.     Custom  authorizes  it  to  forbid  anybody  it 
chooses  from  sharing  in  its  debates,  and  the  law  allows  it  this 
singular  privilege,  provided  it  does  not  enforce  it  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  years  against  the  same  person.    Snch  a  right  of 
ostracism  may  appear  to  us  excessive  ;  yet  it  may  be  of  paramount 
necessitj'  in  these  village  diets  to  which  no  special  mandate  gives 
admittance.  ^' But  the  commtine's  power  over  its  members  goes 
even  beyond  that.     The  assembly  is  not  only  free  to  exclude  from 
its  circle  such  or  such  an  individual,  but  may  banish  him  out 
of  the  community,  and  even  off  the  communal   territory* ;  this 
usually  means,  for  the  poor  wretch,  transportation  to  Siberia.* 
Thts^ght  of  inflicting  banishmentj  which  seems  to  us  exorbi- 
tant in  the  hands  of  so  paltry  a  tribunal,  is  yet  a  logical  conse- 

•  I  have,  indeed,  heard  it  asserted  that,  theoretically,  this  right  was 
common  to  all  the  classes  of  Russian  soficly,  that  all  had  authority  to  expel 
or  to  deliver  over  to  the  govvmiiient  such  of  their  mcinhcrft  as  arc  con- 
lidered  hopelessly  tainted  ;  but,  iti  reality,  and  very  naturally,  the  pmsants 
are  about  the  only  ones  to  tnake  use  of  this  prerogative.  And  so  turKely  do 
Ihey  make  use  of  it,  that  the  remote  governments  are  pretty  nearly  peopled 
with  this  aort  of  exiles.  According  to  a  report  published  by  the  prison 
adminiBlration  in  1884,  as  many  as  5,000  peasant*  expelled  by  their  rom- 
ninne«  cross  the  Urnl  yearly. 

Prior  to  the  iDtroduction  of  nniversal  military  service,  the  easiest  way  for 
the  communes  and  village  Bisscmhiies,  to  whom  the  choice  of  recruits  waslcfl, 
to  get  rid  of  oljuoxiou!)  mctubcrii.  wan  to  hand  them  over  to  the  recruiting 
officer.  The  new  military  statute  has  taken  from  the  wiV  one  of  its  chief 
and  most  excessive  prerogatives.  True,  it  was  not  pctssihEc  tu  cut  short  at 
once  all  aach  abuses.  There  always  are  luinierous  irregularities  reported  in 
this  matter.  The  communal  authorities,  who  are  far  from  incorrupt ible, 
still  find  ways,  now  and  then,  to  elnde  the  law,  so  as  to  liberate  the  snn  of  a 
wealthy  peasant  hy  substituting  for  bim  an  only  son  or  a  widow's  son. 
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qaence  of  the  mlingf 'principles  of  the  mtr:  undivided  property 
and  tax  solidarity.  ■''^The  commune,  responsible  for  all  its  members 
in  the  matter  of  taxes,  is  free  to  detain  them  in  its  midst,  free  to 
cast  them  out,  so  as  not  to  be  overburdened  through  the  desertion 
of  some  or  impoverished  by  the  vices  of  others.  Vtn  spite  of  a  few 
abuses,  the  imperial  government  has  not  yet  ventured  to  rob  the 
communes  of  this  double  prerogative  ;  it  is  only  striving  to  control 
and  limit  the  use  of  it.  Thus  a  r^ulation  issued  April,  1877. 
"^akes  the  decrees  of  banishment  found  by  communes  against 
fbeir  "vicious"  membere,  subject  to  confirmation  by  a  special 
authority.  Something  occurred  about  that  time  which  made  the 
need  of  some  such  control  particularly  obnous.  The  law  charges 
to  each  commune  the  cost  of  the  transportation  to  Siberia  of  the 
members  it  banishes.  This  consideration  greatly  rednced  the 
number  of  such  sentences  until  a  certain  number  of  provincial 
assemblies  (^^wj/wi^)  bethought  themselves  of  taking  this  expense 
on  themselves,  in  order  to  enable  the  poorer  communes  to  rid 
themselves  of  obnoxious  members,  particularly  of  horse-stealers. 
Ode  of  the  greatest  of  rural  plagues.  The  intention  was  good ; 
but,  along  with  the  greater  fecilities  for  banishment,  the  number 
of  arbitrary  or  iniquitous  sentences  began  to  increase.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  total  abrogation  of  the  right  of  expulsion,  such  as 
was  once  or  twice  discussed  in  the  Council  of  State,  might  tempt 
the  communes  to  more  inhuman  measures.  Peasants  have  more 
than  once  been  known  to  organize  a  sort  of  hunt  against  real  or 
fancied  malefcictors,  to  expel  by  force  men  acquitted  by  a  jury,  to 
track  horse-thieves  who  had  got  off  scot-free,  and,  in  certain  cases 
— for  instance  with  supposed  wizards — to  go  to  the  length  of 
killing  them.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  Russian  villages 
as  well  as  in  the  American  rural  regions,  and  for  very  similar 
causes.  Judge  LjTich  is  a  familiar  presence.* 


•  Iiistanccs  of  this  kind  are  slill  very  frequent,  all  the  more  becaii-"ic  they 
almost  invariably  go  unpunished.  .\s  late  as  18^)3  a  jnry  in  Odessa  acquitted 
the  morderers  of  a  horee-thief  who  bad  been  tied  to  a  hoise's  tail  and 
dra^Ked  to  death. 
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{'gatherings  of  so  primitive  a  nature  as  the  village  assemblies. 
it  irotild  be  a  mistake  to  attach  too  much  Importance  to  the 
injtinctioDs  or  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law.  We  must  not 
picture  to  ourselves  these  meetings  of  mujiks  in  the  guise  of  regu- 
larly convoked  councils  holdiug  ilignified  sittings,  with  votes 
decorously  taken  and  counted,  '^he  mir  is  bom  of  custom  ;  and 
in  it  customs  aud  habit  take  the  place  of  law.  The  legislator  may 
elaborate  at  his  ease,  in  ukases  in  so  and  so  many  articles,  theniles 
to  be  observed  for  the  convocation  and  conducting  of  Uiese  village 
parliaments — it  witl  take  a  long  time  to  get  everything  to  work  ia 
scrupulous  conformity  to  the  u>fe<J5/rjand  the  laws.  ^Kothingmore 
informal  thau  these  gatbcriuf^scould  well  be  imaginedj:  regulations 
after  the  manner  of  tfaase  that  control  our  assemblies  or  elective 
comicils  are  uuknowu.  Neither  ceremonial  nor  etiquette  is  ob- 
served. The  assembly  is  entirely  free  to  admit  both  to  debate  and 
vote  whoever  it  pleases. 

The  meetings  usually  take  place  in  the  open  air,  as  a  rule  on  a 
Sunday,  after  mass,  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  church,  or  on  one 
of  those  wide  thoroughfares  which  are  the  streets  of  Russian  vil- 
lages. The  entire  populatiou— men  aud  womeu,  grown  people 
and  children — i.s  present.  In  those  localities  where  old-time  cus- 
toms still  prevail,  the  heads  of  families,  ranged  in  circles  or  scat- 
tered in  groups,  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day  while  the  young 
men  keep  a  little  aloof  or  listen  in  silence.  '  Unfortunately,  siuce 
the  emancipation,  the  young  people  have  got  into  independent 
ways  and  are  losing  more  and  more  the  respect  for  white  hairs 
which  hut  lately  was  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  wirrand  the 
ma/V^  generally.  They  are  uo  longer  withheld  by  revereuce  from 
drowning  the  old  men's  voices,  and  the  latter  already  occasionally 
keep  away  from  the  meetings.  This  indirectly  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  system,  at  that  which  made  its  strength  and  stability.  "iThe 
whole  commune  feels  the  reaction  produced  by  this  incipient 
revolution  in  the  family,  for,  as  Renan  somewhere  remarks  :  ' '  The 
exclusion  of  youth  from  public  affairs  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
these  patriarchal  constitutions." 
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At  these  meetings  there  is  neither  chair  nor  board.  'The 
"elder"  who  convokes  the  gathering  is  supposed  to  preside,  but 
he  frequently  loses  himself  in  the  crowd.  When  he  does  not  speak 
for  himself,  reporting  on  his  own  actions  or  projects,  he  does  little 
more  than  ask  the  members  whether  they  approve  such  or  such  a 
measure,  such  or  such  a  resolution,  vKverybody  talks,  by  turns 
or  all  at  once,  without  leave  ;  there  is.  as  a  rule,  little  attempt  at 
eloquence  or  phrase- making.  The  debate  usually  ends  in  the 
kabak — the  taproom.  It  is  there  things  are  discussed  by  the 
leading  spirits ;  there  are  held  what  may  be  called  the  committee 
sittings  on  special  questions.  *'As  in  all  pea.sant  gatherings,  there 
is  much  drinking  both  before  and  after.  Yet  it  were  a  mistake  to 
picture  them  as  mere  drunken  crowds  ;  in  fact,  a  drunken  man 
would  scarcely  ever  be  admitted.  The  language  used  is  not  always 
parliamentary  ;  it  often  is  vehement  and  full  of  imager>- ;  railings, 
chaffing,  personalities  are  not  unusual.  Still  the  inborn  gentle- 
ness, the  patriarchal,  half-biblical  forms  of  popular  speech.v  the 
peasant's  semi-oriental  courtesy  lend  to  these  village  senates  a 
.simple  dignity  which  would  often  be  vainly  sought  for  in  the  de- 
bates of  our  Western  parliaments.* 

There  is  most  of  the  time  no  regular  voting.  Urns  and  voting 
tickets,  open  or  secret  ballot,  are  unknown.  The  Emperor  Nicolas 
at  one  time  thought  of  introducing  tickets  or  balls,  after  the  West- 
ern fashion  :  his  imperial  will  could  not  prevail  against  the  power 
of  habit.  This  repugnance  of  the  mujiks  against  the  regular  forms 
of  Western  liberty  Is  not  merely  an  eflFect  of  their  ignorance  or 
simplicit>' ;  it  is  rooted  in  their  ver>'  conception  of  the  mir  and  the 
authority  of  the  commune.    -The  law  decrees  that  the  greater  por- 

•  We  might  quote  some  corious  instances  to  the  point,  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  certjua  pea-iaot-a-sseniWies — as  that  of  sundry  communes  of  the 
diatrictofGdof  (government  of  St  Petereburgh),  which.  "  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  their  benefactor  and  liberator"  Alexander  II.  ^  solemnly  resolved, 
in  iS8i,  to  abetain  tbcDceforward  in  Uieir  gatherings  from  every  coane  or 
improper  e)tpre»*ion.  a  fine  of  one  rouble  to  be  inftirted  for  ever>-  infrac- 
tion of  this  rule.  Other  coiiiiiiuiies,  in  greater  aumhers,  on  this  occasion 
and  in.  token  of  mourning,  voic<I  for  the  cloeitig  of  the  taprooms. 
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tion  of  the  resolutions  may  be  adopted  by  absolute  majority  :  cus- 
tom decrees  diflferenlly.  The  Russian  peasant  finds  it  hard  to 
admit  thai  one  voice  should  (five  one  half  of  the  assembly  the  right 
of  laying  down  the  law  for  the  other  half.  His  conscience  revolts 
against  the  brutal  yoke  of  the  majority,  against  what  has  been 
called  the  tyranny  of  numbers.  He  seems  to  feel  that  the  omnipo- 
tence of  an  absolute  majority  amounts  to  a  sort  of  moral  violence. 
**  His  \-iew  is  that  everything  in  the  tnir  should  proceed  harmoni- 
ously ;  that  the  assembly  derives  its  authority  from  the  concerted 
opinions  and  the  common  will  of  its  members.  Hence,  in  these 
patriarchal  gatherings'^e  custom ,  handed  down  through  centuries, 
of  voting,  or,  more  correctly,  deciding  all  questions  unanimously 
by  acclamation.* 

M.  resolution,  to  be  regarded  as  flawless  and  unconstrained,  and 
to  be  binding  for  all,  must,  according  to  the  unwritten  code  of  this 
primitt\'e  democracy,  have  the  support — or  at  least  the  consent — 
of  all.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  since  all  cannot  possibly 
always  be  of  the  same  opinion^such  unanimity  can  be  obtained 
only  through  the  acquiescence  of  the  smaller  number  in  the  will  of 
the  greater.  N  And  this  is  really  the  way  things  usually  arc  man- 
aged in  the  mir :  the  minority  expressly  or  tacitly  accepts  the  view 
of  the  majorit>'.  In  this  rustic  forum^those  orators  who  feci  iso- 
lated do  not  long  dare  to  hold  out  against  the  general  opinion : 
that,  in  their  eyes,  would  be  -sheer  infatuation  or  obstinacy.  This 
voluntarj-  submission  comes  partly  from  the  individual's  respect 
for  the  communit>-,  and  partly  from  the  communit>''s  respect  for 
men  advanced  in  years,  experience,  or  knowledge,  whose  advice  it 

*  Similar  customs  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  Djemaa  of  the  African 
EabyU.  Aa  regards  ihc  composition  of  the  village  asaerablv,  the  election  of 
tfaeaMtn,  or  "elder,"  the  assembly's  ambority,  wbich  has  no  Hroil  but  that 
set  by  custom,  snd  also  the  manner  of  deliberation — the  Kabyl  Djemaa, 
prior  to  the  modificatioas  introduced  under  Preuch  iufluencc,  ofiercd  much 
resemblance  to  the  Ruasian  commane  as  it  was  prior  to  the  alierations  which 
the  flviV  ia  jost  undcrgoiag.  See  La  Kahylie  et  Us  Coututms  Kabyles  of 
MM.  tlanotcau  and  Lvtoomeor,  1873,  and  Renan,  Milanges  eCZ/istoirt  et 
dt  Voyase,  1878. 
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follows,  ^'liatever  the  cause,  these  traditional  habits  make  voting 
almost  superfluous.  Is  a  slUrosta  or  other  funclionar>'  to  be  elected  ? 
a  name  is  spoken,  then  another;  the  name  which  is  echoed  more 
loudly  Aoou  resounds  from  every  lip,  and  the  st^rosta  is  proclaimed. 
Is  it  some  affair  of  a  delicate  nattl^e^  on  which  a  general  under- 
standing is  not  easily  attained  ?  the  assembly,  after  one  or  two  vain 
attempts,  adjourns  the  deliberation  until  another  meeting  ;  in  the 
interval  the  discussion  is  continued,  informally  ;  compromises  are 
sought  for,  and  if  none  are  found,  the  party  which  feels  in  a  minor- 
ity retires  and  submits.  When  the  assembly  happens  to  wish  for 
a  count  of  votes,  the  partisans  of  the  two  opposed  opinions  are 
made  to  stand  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other ;  but  tliis  is  an  ex- 
treme measure  and  seldom  resorted  to.  When  the  opinions  have 
been  aired  and  one  of  them  appears  to  be  received  with  favor,  the 
"elder'*  addresses  the  meeting:  "Well,  ye  Orthodox,  do  you 
thus  resolve?"  The  assembly  replies  by  approving  shouts;  in 
some  localities,  all  bare  their  heads,  cross  themselves,  and  a  motion 
adopted  after  this  manner  is  accepted  of  all. 

This  custom  of  adopting  resolutions  unanimously  cannot  long 
subsist  before  the  invasion  of  Western  ideas  and  usages.  Mean- 
while, it  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  least  noticed  traits  of  the 
Russian  mrr— a  trait  which  we  find  in  the  old-time  vUkhc  of  the 
cities.*  To  hear  certain  Slavophils,  it  is  a  racial  tradition,  to  be 
met  with  in  most  Slavic  peoples ;  we,  however,  are  rather  inclined 
to  look  on  it  as  a  habit  of  all  patriarchal  democracies,  indepen- 
dently of  race  or  origin,  which  may  account  for  many  otherwise 
unintelligible  customs  and,  in  particular,  for  the  famous  and  fatal 
libcrum  ttto  of  the  Polish  diets.  The  Commonwealth  of  Poland — 
or  rather  the  Polish  nobilitj',  which  alone  constituted  the  legal 
country,  might,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  a  mir 
composed  of  free  men,  equal  among  themselves,  in  which,  pr^ 

*Id  that  of  Novgorod,  for  instance.  When  the  opposition  1>ecame 
stuhbom  aud  troublesome,  they  were  driven  from  the  pulilic  place  of 
meeling,  or  Rimply  thrown  into  the  Vdlkof.  See  A.  Rambaud,  Histotre  de 
Russic^  pp.  no,  III. 
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cisely  as  in  the  Russian  commune,  nothing  could  be  done  save  by 
the  common  consent  of  allV  In  the  Russian  villages  this  patriarchal 
system  was  a  wholesome  check  on  the  commune's  power  over  its 
members.  '•  In  these  little  democracies  where  there  was  no  other 
control,  it  was  a  valuable  safeguard  for  the  individual's  liberty 
against  the  arbitrariness  of  the  grfcater  number. 

'vEven  the  written  law,  while  it  admits  the  absolute  majority  in 
the  communal  assemblies,  in  ordinary  cases,  demands  two  thirds 
of  the  votes  on  the  graver  questions.  This  is  a  wise  concession  to 
custom,  a  protection  against  hast>-  measures  and  the  imptilsivenes.** 
of  crowds.  Thns  if  two  thirds  of  the  votes  are  needed  for  the 
periodical  partition  of  lands  how  much  more  should  that  be  the 
case  for  the  abrogation  of  the  ancestral  form  of  land  tenure  and 
the  final  distribution  of  the  communal  ager  between  individuals  or 
&milies.  Also  for  the  establishment  of  local  taxes  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  moueys.^aud  lastly  for  the  ejection  of  vicious 
menjibers. 

■Jtn  the  assembly  of  the  vdhst,  which  is  a  real  elective  council, 
and  whose  resolutions  do  not  so  much  affect  the  peasant's  private 
life,  all  questions  may  be  settled  by  an  absolute  majority.  ■  Tlie 
law,  as  il  now  stands,  allon's,  in  certain  cases,  of  an  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  a  village  assembly  ;  but,  apart  from  sentences  of 
banishment,  this  appeal  can  be  based  only  on  irregularitie.s  in  the 
form  and  the  procedure,  not  on  the  substance  of  the  decision. 
^/Such  appeals,  moreover,  arc  very  rare,  rarer  than  unjust  decisions 
OT  abuse  of  power.  The  mujik's  attachment  to  the  mir  is  such  as 
to  make  him  accept  all  its  sentences  ;  he  is  verj*  loth  to  have  re- 
course to  an  outside  authority  against  the  mir.  God  alone  can 
judge  the  mir,  says  a  popular  proverb.* 

VThe  village  assembly,  then,  is  paramount  within  its  narrow 
limits,  and  its  authority,  which  nearly  equals  that  of  the  former 
landlord,  is  possibly  more  highly  respected.  The  commune  de- 
livers temporary  leaves  of  absence  to  such  of  its  members  as  wish 
*  Sec  Volume  1.,  Appendix  to  Ikxik  VIII. 

¥OL.  It.— J 
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to  make  a  living  elsewhere ;  frequently  it  imposes  on  them,  in 
return,  certain  dues,  very  similar  in  nature  and  forui  to  the  obrbk 
of  old.*  'Jndeed  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  place  of  residence. 
but  that  of  birth  which  a  man  legally  belongs  to.  v^The  commune 
can  put  a  stop  to  the  plans  of  any  one  of  its  members,  by  refusing 
him  the  passport  without  which  he  cannot  absent  himself  to  look 
for  work  elsewhere  ;  it  can  compel  his  return  by  refusing  to  renew 
that  passport.  Down  to  the  last  years  of  Alexander  II..  tlie  com- 
mune could,  arbitrarily,  capriciously,  merely  to  squeeze  money 
out  of  them,  call  back  to  the  village  any  of  its  members  who,  after 
leaving  it,  lived  and  throve  elsewhere.  As  in  the  times  of  serf- 
dom, on  receiving  a  simple  order,  without  any  reasons  gii'en,  a 
peasant  was  bound  to  return  forthmth.  In  Petersburgh,  tlie 
police  received  each  year,  through  the  rural  administrations 
ivolosUi^yf  pravUniyi),  innumerable  mandates  for  the  reinstate- 
ment, under  escort,  of  absentees  to  their  native  communes  and  not 
only  against  peasants  temporarily  residing  in  the  capital,  but  men 
having  there  a  family  and  pcrmaiicut  position.  Regular  city  men, 
just  because  they  were  country  bom,  found  themselves,  on  a 
mere  word  from  their  communes,  torn  out  of  their  homes,  and 
without  having  done  any  wrong,  taken  back  by  armed  police — 
gendarmes — to  their  native  villages.  "^Efforts  have  lately  been 
made,  by  new  regulations,  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses,  and  to 
limit  this  right  of  recall  as  well  as  that  of  expulsion. 

•*£ut  the  rights  left  to  the  commune  are  even  still  very  exten- 
sive, apart  even  from  the  distribution  of  land  and  assessment  of 
taxes.  The  mir  admits  new  members  desirous  of  settling  on  its 
ground  just  as  it  dismisses  old  members  ;  it  appoints  guardians 
for  minors,  for,  in  all  classes  of  Russian  society,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  community  to  look  after  its  minors.     A  vote  of  the  village 

*  The  greater  part  of  peuants  from  the  north  scattered  through  the  cities 
are  in  just  tliis  predicanieut,  the  land  allotted  to  their  fntnilies  bciii);  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  tAzes.  k  friend  of  mine  in  Moscow  had  a  porter  who 
earned  \i  or  15  roubles  a  moath  and  bad  to  tend  oear  on  40  roubles  to  his 
commune  yearly. 
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assembly  authorizes  or  forbids  the  presence  on  the  communal 
territory  of  a  taproom  {kabHk)  and  prohibits  the  use  of  strong 
drinks  outside  of  the  dwellings.  A  vote  institutes  schools  and, 
if  need  be,  makes  the  sending  thither  of  the  commune  children 
compulsory.  Many  villages,  within  the  last  few  years,  ha\*e  bad 
recourse  to  these  radical  measures  against  the  two  greatest  of 
mral^plagues — ignorance  and  intemperance.* 

''€till.  the  great,  the  main  task  incumbent  on  the  village  assem- 
blies remains,  the  division  of  the  communal  lands  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  taxes.  .This  question  is  the  more  complex  and 
delicate  that,  most  of  the  time,  it  is  not  subject  to  any  fixed  rules. 
Whatever  may  be  the  local  cu.stora  on  the  matter,  Hhe  distribution 
of  the  lands  is  rarely  carried  out  in  a  mechanical  manner,  on  a 
mathematical  scale  and  aflcr  an  inflexible  standard.  The  different 
conditions  of  age.  health,  wealth,  are  greatly  considered  in  all 
these  distributions,  as  we  have  seen.f  Nor  do  the  distributions 
themselves  take  place,  as  in  our  anonymous  associations,  according 
to  each  claimant's  title  and  share  in  the  property  but  rather  as  iaa 
family,  where  the  object  would  be  to  balance  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  various  members  and  to  gjive  to  each  a  share  propor- 
tional to  his  strength  and  aptitudes.  **  This  way  of  taking  into 
account  each  member's  personal  condition  at  times  places  the  mir 


*  This  twofold  movement,  which  has  taken  large  proportioas,  for 
fauUnce  in  fiomc  eastern  govemmeQts,  appears  to  be  dne  in  part  to  the 
propaganda  carried  on  by  certain  functionaries,  The  result  in  the  way  of 
progress  is  often  more  seeming  than  real  as  the  resolutions  of  the  communes 
are  apt  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  or  the  expression  of  merely  platonic  piA 
dtsideria.  with  no  other  practical  advantage  than  that  of  enhancing  the 
reputation  of  the  functionary  at  whose  instigation  they  were  passed. 

f  SeeVoL  I.,  Book  VIII.,  Cb,  IV.  And  by  the  side  of  this  Bpirit,  ween- 
OMUiter,  in  these  innumerable  small  rcpubUcs,  practices  of  a  diametrically 
oppofite  spirit,  such  as  the  habit  which  many  communes  have  of  distribut- 
hig,  in  times  of  dearth,  the  grain  kepi  in  tbc  communal  storehouses,  so 
much  per  bead,  and  beading  the  list  uf  persons  to  be  u^isted  with  the  names 
of  the  wealthiest  peasants  of  the  village.  The  central  administration  has 
made  many  a  vain  effort  to  almlish  this  custom.  See  Samdrin  and  Dmf- 
tricf,  Revolutionary  ConservaiistH,  p,  17. 
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into  a  singularly  involved  and  difficult  position.  The  village 
assembly  discusses,  weighs,  settles  the  pretensions  and  demands 
of  each  household  ;  being  supreme  and  all-powerful  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  distributions,  it  decides 
all  such  matters  without  either  control  or  appeal.  Its  compe- 
tence, as  also  its  authority,  is  the  more  extensive  that  the  bounds 
thereof  are  determined  more  by  custom  than  by  law.  The  au- 
thority of  the  communal  assembly,  based  on  collective  tenure, 
follows  the  peasant  in  his  labor  and  farming  ;  it  scarcely  stops 
short  of  the  domestic  hearth,  for  its  consent  is  ueeded  to  operate 
fiunily  partitions. 

*Thereare  few  states,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  where  com- 
muues  can  boast  of  such  independence  from  tiie  central  power ; 
perhaps  not  one,  semi-barbarous  peoples  excepted,  where  they  hold 
such  sway  over  their  members.  Therein  lies  the  twofold  charac- 
ter of  the  Russian  commune  ;  no  other  is  as  little  governed  from 
without,  or  so  much  governed  from  within  ;  no  other  preserves 
such  an  independent  attitude  before  the  law  if  not  before  the  oflS- 
cials,  and  leaves  so  little  independence  to  its  members.  All  the 
franchises,  all  the  rights,  are  for  the  community  and  not  for  the 
mdividual.  The  free  constitution  of  the  mir  recalls  the  liberias, 
as  understood  by  the  ancient  civitas,  rather  than  self-government 
as  understood  by  modern  nations.  The  individual  really  has  not 
many  rights  beyond  that  of  taking  part  in  the  debates  and  the 
febrication  of  the  regulations  he  is  to  obey.  ■  Thus,  the  liberty  of 
the  Great-Russian  peasantry  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure— like  their  landed  property,  impersonal  and  undivided.  As 
long  as  the  present  agrarian  system  lasts,  and  the  .solidarity  in  the 
matter  of  taxes,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  All  small  democra- 
cies, be  they  urban  or  rural,  unlettered  and  based  on  custom,  as 
in  Russia  or  Kabylia,  civilized  and  elaborately  organized  by 
learned  lawgivers,  as  in  ancient  Greece  or  mediaeval  Tuscany  — 
when  exempt  from  curb  and  narrow  of  horizon,  have  always  and 
everywhere  shown  themselves  more  or  less  tyrannical. 
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The  Russian  commune,  such  as  we  have  just  described  it,  with, 
its  usages,  its  traditions,  it^  assemblies,  is  not  a  &ee  association, 
yet.  by  its  habits,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  iree  association.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  it  n-ithout  indicating 
the  considerable  influence  which  the  niir  has,  in  this  direction, 
exerted  on  the  Rxissians  of  all  periods.  Thanks  to  the  village 
commune,  Russians  have  at  all  times  been  more  inclined  than 
others  to  unite  together,  to  form  associations  amongst  equals  for 
determined  purposes.  The  old-time  Cosack  communities,  no 
counterpart  of  which  exists  in  the  West,  the  still  existing  numer- 
ous sectarian  brotherhoods  or  associations,  arc  so  many  different 
and  striking  instances  to  the  point. 

The  Russian  sees  in  the  commune  an  organic  type  which  he 
goes  on  reprodttcing  spontaneously  and  as  though  instinctively, 
wherever  he  is  free  to  do  so,  wherever  he  finds  himself  thrown  with 
his  equals,  somewhat  in  the  way  that  the  bee  goes  on.  any  and 
everywhere,  constructing  his  symmetrical  corabs.  ,In  tliis  respect, 
the  Russian  has  always  shown  a  rare  aptitude  for  self-government, 
if  by  this  word  is  meant  the  faculty  of  constituting  and  ordering, 
without  anybody's  interference,  an  organized  and  self-controlling 
society. 

The  manner  of  arranging  the  social  groups  is,  it  is  true,  little 
varied  and,  in  a  way,  primitive.  The  mould  into  which  all  these 
associations  are  cast  is  always  the  same  and  very  simple,  but  it  is 
one  which  the  Russian  understands  how  to  handle  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  fishermen  who 
work  along  the  fish-abounding  Volga  or  Don,  usually  form  a  sort 
of  syndicate,  not  unlike  the  rural  commune,  except  that  there  is 
□o  compulsion  about  either  coming  in  or  staying  in,  -The  peas- 
ants who  leave  the  villages  for  cities  and  exchange  agriculture  for 
trades,  usually  combine  in  the  same  fashion.  'These  associations  of 
men  plying  the  same  trade  are  known  under  the  name  of  tfr///r.* 


"  This  wonl  does  uotseeiu  lo  txinie  from  a  Slavic  root.     ReifT,  in  his 
Efymotogical  Duiionary,  derives  ariil  from  tlie  Turkish  oria  ;  it  has  also 
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VThe  artil  may  be  described  as  a  voluntary*  and  temporary  com- 
mune. In  conformity  to  the  traditional  type  on  wtiich  the  mir  is 
modelled,  ♦the  members  are  equal  and  mutually  responsiblt  Kthey 
have  heads,  or  "bosses,"  periodically  elected,  and  share  equally 
in  the  benefits  of  the  association.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  g^eat  an 
advantage  is  offered  by  such  a  form  of  responsibilitj-  in  a  country 
where  both  public  and  private  probity  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  conBdence  which  cannot  be  reposed  in  an  individual,  can 
without  fear  be  given  to  an  association.  Hence,  artih  have 
always  been  great  favorites  for  many  kinds  of  emplo\'ments  and 
contracting  work,  till  the  word  arUhh-Ukik  (member  of  an  ariSl^ 
has  come  to  mean,  for  one  thing,  simply  '^clerk  "  or  '*  salesman." 
It  may  be  said  that,  in  certain  rrapects,  the  Russians,  thanks 
to  the  arid,  have  know-n  and  carried  into  practice  the  principle  of 
co-operative  societies  before  the  ver>'  name  had  become  the  fashion 
in  the  West.  -Thanks  to  the  ariil,  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  peasant 
— or  rather  let  us  say  the  mujik,  since  peasant  and  laborer  are 
generally  one—has  escaped  both  in  town  and  countrj'  the  tempta- 
tions, the  weakness,  the  heartbreak  of  isolation.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  investigate  whether  the  Russian  working  class  have  de- 
rived from  this  organization  all  the  strength  and  all  the  practical 
advantages  which  association  ought  to  ensure  to  labor  versus 
capital. 

-Things  too  often  go  with  the  an// as  with  its  parent  the  com- 
mune— the  lack  of  instniction,  the  weight  of  penury,  and,  above 
all  perhaps,  the  lack  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  safeguard  and 
guaranty  of  all  liberties,  have  too  often  robbed  the  Russian  work- 
ingman  of  the  fruits  he  might  have  reaped  from  association  in 
other  countries.  For  the  ariSl,  as  well  as  for  the  commune,  exam- 
ples from  the  West  and  the  progress  of  individualism,  added  to 
the  new  ways  of  commerce  and  industry',  may  become  the  cause 
of  serious  changes  if  not  of  dissolution.'     As  the  Mosco\-ite  mir, 

been  assoHated  witb  the  Italian  arte,  in  the  sense  of  "  tratle-anion  "  :  but  this 
etymology-,  although  attractive,  is  hardly  more  reliaWe  than  the  other. 

*  The  commane,  perhaps,  not  the  artil.    See  Appendix  to  this  cliapter. 
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SO  the  oH  traditional  ariSlmwA  end  by  stepping  out  of  the  period 
of  transition  it  is  engaged  in  to-day,  renovated  and  appropriated 
to  the  uses  of  modem  practice,  lest  it  remain  a  mere  venerable 
relic. 
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PoTciKnen  have  hj  this  time  become  nearly  as  famniar  as  onndvea 
with  the  nussiaii  p«AsaDt  commune  {mir),  and  arc  quite  competent  to  dis- 
ctUB  intelligently  its  merits  and  faults,  iis  possibilities  and  chances  in  the 
(ilture,  dependiog  on  its  capncity  of  adaptation  lo  new  conditions  and 
demands.  But  very  few  know  much  about  llie  arif! — the  name  or  the 
thixiK.  Yet  it  b  a  far  more  really  national  and  popular  institution,  one  with 
&r  more  intrinsic  capability  for  development  iu  any  desired  direction 
and  without  aiiy  of  tlie  gemis  of  disease  and  dissolution  that  the  commune 
hears  in  its  bosom.  Altfaou};b  it  never  can  be  controlled  by  capital,  there  is 
ample  room  for  capital  to  exert  its  lefritimatc,  Iife-Ki%*tnf(  influence,  and  to 
receive  its  fair  and  proper  remuneration.  In  fact,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  aver- 
age artil,  the  principle  on  which  it  restfi,  and  the  way  it  works,  will  show 
that  it  is  very  possibly  the  only  combination  which  offers  a  Goiution  of  the 
one  problem  of  our  time :  co-operation  of  capital  and  labor,  with  fair  returns 
to  both  and  oppression  for  neither. 

tS\a:ariiS,  as  an  economic  unit,  represent*  simply  the  ossociatiou  of  a 
group  of  persons,  who  work  together  and  di\-ide  equally  among  themselves 
the  proceeds  of  their  joint  laimr.  But  while  this  fundamental  principle 
remains  inviolate  under  all  cireumstftiices,  the  details  of  each  such  orgnui- 
lation  vary  greatly,  of  course,  with  the  economic,  local,  and  other  conditions. 
Some  ariih  are  based  on  the  division  of  labor  ;  some  share  the  proceeds  in 
absolutely  equal  parts;  some  again  iu  very  unequal  ones,  agreeing  to  leave  a 
considerable  margin  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  working  implements  or 
"plant,"  or  of  the  "stock,"  where  the  assistance  of  domestic  animals  is 
required.  This  is  the  prevailing  type  among  the  "  fishing  arfi*/i,"  which 
almost  exclusively  haniMe  one  of  the  hiigest  and  most  productive  industries 
of  Russia, — down  Irom  the  times  of  Herodotus.  In  this  particular  branch 
oar  national  institution  found  the  most  congenial  conditions  for  free  devel- 
opment and  a  well-nigh  infinite  variety  of  forms. 
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Tbe  following  arc  the  leading  features  of  the  artils  foroied  by  tbe 
Couckft  of  tbe  Ural,  who  ply  the  fishing  craft  on  the  targeit  scale 

In  the  first  place,  they  own  in  cammoo,  as  odc  undivided  coramnntty, 
all  the  waters  which  form  their  quarry,  i.  e..  the  lower  course  of  the  Uial 
River  and  that  portion  of  the  Caspian  Sea  which  extends  along  their  terri- 
tory. They  can  thus  be  said  to  form  one  monster-iiW//  or  Ashing  asso- 
ciation, comprising  from  15.000  to  20.000  grown  ni^ii  actively  engaged  in  tbe 
oaA.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  though  still  on  an  enormous  scale,  may 
Iw  designated  as  arifls  the  bands  of  fishermen,  numbeHuK  between  3,000  and 
6,000,  who  assemble  for  work  at  given  times  and  places,  fixed  upon  by  com- 
mon consent  Such  a  bend,  however,  is  not  called  an  artil,  but  a  "fishing 
•nny."  (Compare  Bellamy's  industrial  or  working  army.)  This  desig- 
natioD  is  tbe  more  appropriate,  that  the  bands  really  present  a  military 
organization,  a  disciplined  whole,  acting  after  a  general  plan  under  military 
commandera — the  "  atatn^ns  of  the  fishing  craf^," — whose  functions  consist 
in  looking  aAer  the  order  of  operations  and  seeing  that  tbe  very  detailed 
and  precise  regulations  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  Ite  scrupu- 
lously carried  out.  The  fishing  begins  on  tbe  entire  line  at  a  given  signal — 
tbe  firing  of  a  gun.  This  is  more  than  a  showy  formality  :  it  is  necessary 
that  the  fishermen  scattered  all  along  the  river  should  b^in  at  the  same 
moment  in  order  to  equalize  the  chances. 

Each  such  "fishing  army"  is  broken  up  into  smaller  sections  or 
economic  units — groups  composed  of  from  ten  to  thirty  men  ;  tliese  groups 
are  the  artils  proper.  Each  one  of  Ibeni  elects  an  "elder,"  who  directs  the 
work  and  keeps  the  accounts  \  the  members  again  are  so  many  independent 
uxinomic  units  with  entirely  eqnal  riefats ;  tbey  all  share  ir  the  expenses 
incurred  by  running  the  arUl,  and  all  receive  an  equal  portion  of  the  joint 
earnings. 

There  are,  however,  some  kinds  of  fishing  for  which  costly  nets  and 
other  "pVant"  are  required.^  The  owner  of  such  a  "plant"  becomes  the 
central  figure  of  an  atiH,  and  is,  by  common  consent,  given  a  certain 
number  of  shares  for  the  use  of  bis  property,  out  of  the  common  fund  of 
earnings.  For  instance  :  tbe  art^l  is  composed  of  fourteen  members,  one 
of  whom  owns  the  "plant."  It  is  resolved  by  common  consent  that,  the 
earnings  of  the  as«w>rintinn  being  divided  iti  twenty  equal  parts  or  Fibares, 
he  ii  to  receive  six  sbnrcs  for  the  use  of  the  nets  over  and  alwve  the  one 
share  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  member. 

Such  arc  tbe  two  main  types  after  which  the  greater  part  of  artils,  )n 
whatever  branch  of  industry,  are  constructed,  local  condilioua   and  the 
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cjcmaud  of  variotis  crafls  of  course  producing  maoj  modi6cationa,  without 
«ver  violating  the  fundamental  principle,  which  is  twofoM  :  nlisoUae  equal- 
ity, 1. 1.,  equal  remuneration  for  equal  labor  ;  and— recognition  of  the  rights 
of  capital,  with  not  a  trace  of  communistic  tendencies,  since  a  man's  share, 
once  earned,  is  absolutely  hia,  to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  And  it  \a  very  plain 
that  intellect  and  knowlnlge  can,  witliout  stmining  a  point,  take  the  place 
of  capital,  so  that  a  specialist  or  particularly  clever  manager  will  receive  so 
and  so  many  shares  for  the  use  of  his  brains  and  experience,  just  as  the  fishing 
magnate  does  for  that  of  his  boat  and  nels.  Nor  is  it  to  be  feared  that  capital 
or  intellect  should  usurp  undue  power  and  profit ;  for  the  elected  "  elder  "  or 
"boss"  of — say  the  itioerant  carpenter  artit,  as  he  discusses  with  you  the 
terms  for  building  your  bam,  and  settles  them  without  consulting  the  men, 
liaa  nothing  in  common  with  the  familiar  "contractor,"  since  he  docs  not  lay- 
out his  own  money  and  hire  his  workers  for  so  much  out  of  the  profits  they 
have  earned  for  him.  keeping  the  lion's  share  for  himself.  Besides,  he 
knows  that  he  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  deprived  of  his  position  a« 
boss,  and  see  another  member  elected  in  his  stead,  whom  he  then  will 
have  to  obey,  nnlees  he  choose  to  leave  the  arUI  aUogcther— a  thing  of  rare 
ooeimcnce.  One  of  the  most  healthy  and  hopeful  features  of  the  ariit 
business  is  the  total  absence  of  red  tape.  Afiairs  ore  discussed  aitd  settled, 
BSMKiiations  formed  and  dissolved,  members  admitted  and  expelled,  mess 
fdads  and  investment  funds  disposed  of  and  accounted  for,  etc.,  etc,  with- 
out  a  scrap  of  paper  passing  between  the  partners.  Does  a  member  shirk 
his  task  and  show  an  indinatton  to  pocket  the  profits  without  doing  his  fair 
share  of  work? — there  is  an  informal  talk  at  night,  after  supper,  and  he  is 
admonished,  or,  if  found  incorrigible,  summarily  dismissed.  lioes  a  candi- 
date apply  for  admission  ^'tle  states  his  qualifications,  shows  what  he  can 
do — and  is  accepted  or  rejected  insianler,  by  vote.  s'At  the  ezpir&tion  of  the 
terra  for  which  the  members  bound  themselves  (merely  by  their  word),  or  at 
the  termiuation  of  the  job  which  they  jointly  undertook,  the  association  is 
naturally  dissolved  and  the  members  are  free  to  disperse  or  re-form  as  they  list. 
It  would  take  us  very  far  to  go  into  anything  like  a  detailed  investigation  of 
this  most  interesting  and  important  popular  institutioo^f  a  thing  may  be  so 
named  which  was  not  "  instituted  "by  anybody, — but  enongh  has  been  said 
to  open  a  coraprehensiveviewof  the  strong  ^-itality  and  the  wide  possibilities 
that  make  of  it  oue  of  our  hopes  in  the  future.  -Jt  may  be  added  that  aritls 
seldom  consist  of  many  members,  as  they  would  then  at  once  become 
unwieldy  to  manage  and  of  necessity  change  their  cbaracter.  Five  to 
dfteen  is  a  fair  average  number  of  members  ;  an  art// of  twenty  is  uncom- 
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mooly  large,  and  one  of  thirty — ir  there  ore  such^would  be  accounted  k 
cariooity. 

In  large  cities  there  have  spmnf^  up  of  late  yeara  aAsociatious  composed 
of  many  inembera^  for  some  particular  branch  of  public  service — that  of 
messengers,  for  instance,  or  store-porters, — that  ure  regularly  tncorporstcd 
under  a  special  license  and  charter  of  regulations  ;  the  membcra,  being  con- 
tiiinaUy  tnutcd  with  valuables  and  documents,  are  mutnally  responsible 
after  the  manner  of  peasant  commuiicB  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and  are  there- 
fore required,  us  a  condition  of  admission,  to  deposit  a  certain  snin.  Such 
associations  arc  called  by  courtesy  arfils,  but  they  arc  no  such  thing  in  real- 
ity ;  merely  corporations  copied  from  Westcra,  especially  German  models.. 

t  have  gathered  these  valuable  facts  and  details — among  many  more — 
from  talks  with  a  young  Cosack  scientist  of  the  UnU,  who  stopped  a  while  in 
Kew  York  on  his  way  to  the  World's  Fair,  whither  he  was  sent  by  onr 
government  to  manage  the  RiLssian  fishery  department,  and  to  many  Stales 
of  the  North  and  Bast,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  investigate  American 
methods  of  propagation  of  &sh. 


BOOK  I.     CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Principle  of  Comtnunal  Despotism — Boards  of  Supervision  over  the 
PeaaanU'  Affairs — Difficulties  and  Dangers  of  Bureaucratic  Control — 
The  AQtonomy  of  the  Commune  and  the  Isolation  of  the  Peasant  Closa 
— Its  Effects  and  its  Causes— How  to  Bring  tltc  Noble  I^andboldera 
withiu  the  Pale  of  the  Commune— Is  the  Mir*8  Self-Gowmmcnt  a 
Preparation  to  Political  Liberty  ? 

'^IN  the  eyes  of  the  government,  the  main,  the  only  object  of  the 
niral  administratioti,  has  loug  beeu  to  eusurc  the  collection  of  the 
fiscal  dues.  Such,  to  this.day,  is  the  view  it  takes  of  the  utility  of 
the  peasant  commune.  ^'  The  commuoe  is,  in  this  respect,  the 
inheritor  of  the  farmer  lord,  serfdom's  legatee.  Owing  to  the 
solidarity  between  the  members  of  the  mir,  the  government  finds 
in  the  commune  the  most  zealous,  the  most  precise,  the  most 
merciless  of  collectors.  The  taxes  would  always  be  paid  in  to  the 
minute  were  it  not  at  times  actually  beyond  the  payer's  power  to  do 
so.  It  is  tu  these  self-imposed  functions  as  tax-collector  or  farmer- 
general  that  the  commnme  in  great  part  owes  its  administrative 
autonomy,  and  especially  its  power  over  its  own  members.  -.In 
order  to  be  assured  of  payment,  the  State  had  to  allow  it  to  assess 
its  members  in  its  own  way,  and  concede  to  it  the  use  of  all  the 
severe  measures  of  which  authority'  disposes. 

I'hus  the  peasants'  fiscal  solidarity  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
subjection  to  their  own  elders.  Therein,  even  more  than  in  the 
collective  form  of  land  tenure,  lies  the  manifest  cause  of  the  mir's 
grasping  despotism,  the  obstacle  to  the  development  of  personal 
liljcrty,  of  individuality,  of  initiative  and  enterprise.  True,  that 
soUdarit>*  itself  is  connected  with  the  principle  of  community  iu 
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property  but,  as  we  remarked  elsewhere,*  soUdaritj-  and  com- 
munity are  not  inseparable, — at  least,  they  will  be  so  no  longer 
when  taxes  will  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  land's  normal 
ycariy  yield. 

yi'iscal  solidarity  is  only  a  collector's  trick,  as  vicious  as  it  is 
old  and  primitive.  *It  is  that  trick  which  ties  down  the  peasant  to 
the  glebe  by  binding  him  to  his  commune,  an  indirect  continua- 
tion of  serfdom.  As,  prior  to  the  emancipation,  the  peasant  was 
"  made  fast "  to  the  soil,  so  he  is  now—"  made  fast "  { prikreplibn) 
is  the  literal  Russian  word.  The  serf  was  krfpostnby.  "  he  who 
was  made  fast"  ;  serfdom  is  kr^postnost  or  kreposhtHchcstvo,  the 
"condition  of  being  made  fast."'  The  cord  which  held  him 
fast  has  been  lengthened  and  lightened,  but  not  severed,  and 
hardly  can  be,  so  long  as  the  redemption  dues  last.t 

The  peasants,  mutually  responsible  before  the  fisc  or  before 
their  former  masters,  now  their  creditors,  cannot  easily  slip  this 
chain  and  feel  the  full  freedom  of  their  individuality.  The  com- 
mune, pledged  for  all  its  members,  is  obliged  to  exert  over  them  a 
strict  and  incessant  control ;  it  cannot  despoil  itself  of  the  right 
to  expel  some  and  hold  fast  others  until  those  who  would  depart 
from  it  have  given  surety  to  the  community  that  their  share  of  the 
common  debt  shall  be  paid.  «This  system  of  compulsory  mutualitj', 
»o  much  extolled  by  certain  schools,  holds  those  who  are  subject 
to  it  in  a  state  of  strict  and  perpetual  wardship. 

In  short,  the  communes,  in  their  capaciti"  of  legal  units,  are  free 
and  of  age,  while  the  indi\'idnal  peasants  who  compose  them  are 
always  minors  :  just  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  France.  To  hear 
the  adversaries  of  the  system  actually  in  force,  the  yoke  of  the 

•  See  pRrt  I.,  Book  vm.,  Ch.  V. 

tllytyinRtbfr  peasatit  to  his  village,  theoommnne  t«comes  p&rt  of  tbe 
obstacle  to  the  Tree  colonization  of  the  steppes  of  the  south  anil  enst ;  it  now 
tends  to  keep  up  artiBcially  the  old-time  distribution  of  the  population,  for 
it  opposes  its  free  flow  instead  of  furthcriug  its  ejcpansion,  acconltng  to 
natural  laws,  over  Ibc  most  fertile  and  productive  regions.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  commuDal  tutelage,  which  the  authorities  have  of  late  years  striven 
to  curtail  ia  its  action,  delays  the  effects  of  the  emancipation. 
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commune  is  heavier  tlian  was  that  of  serfdom  and  more  hateful 
to  the  mujik.  Many  Russians  would  have  us  believe  that  these 
peasants,  united  in  free  communes,  would  prefer  to  have  over  them 
a  master  belouging  to  auother  class,  rather  thau  continue  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  their  own  equals  and  a  set  of  rustic  intriguers. 
It  is  always  easy  to  get  the  people  to  talk,  but  difficult  to  get  at 
their  real  views,— in  Russia  even  more  Ibau  elsewhere,  because  the 
mujik  is  and  remains  the  most  distrustful  and  secretive  of  men. 
He  probably  feels  the  weight  of  the  fetters  which  he  is  used  to 
wearing  much  less  than  those  who  see  him  loaded  with  them  ima- 
gine. Very  likely  he  would  even,  at  the  start,  feel  some  difficulty 
in  walking  without  those  fetters  which  certain  philanthropists 
would  like  to  rid  him  of. 

As  present  evils  always  seem  harder  to  bear  than  past  suSerings, 
it  is.  however,  not  impossible  that  the  abuses  of  the  present 
rigime  may  appear  at  times  more  intolerable  than  the  ways  of 
serfdom,  which  at  least  ensured  to  the  peasants  an  umpire  and  a 
protector.  ^The  mere  possibility  of  such  a  comparison  between  the 
faults  of  their  actual  libertj*  and  the  vices  of  their  former  servitude 
shows  bow  far  the  peasants'  self-government  has  fallen  short  of 
realizing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  patriots  of  1861.*-'  On  this  point 
the  country,  it  is  useless  to  deny,  has  suffered  disappointment, — 
perhaps  never  a  greater  or  more  galling  one.  Men  of  the  most 
varied  opinions,  conscr^'atives  and  liberals,  are  at  one  to  deplore 
the  miscarriage  or  the  sterility  of  all  these  communal  franchises, 
which  were  Russia's  pride  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Russians,  usually  so  divided  in  tlieir  views,  are  almost 
unanimous  in  denouncing  the  evils  of  the  rural  communefj:  the 
arbitrariness  with  which  the  assemblies  or  "elders*'  proceed, — 
the  venality  and  iutriguing  from  which  rustic  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity could  not  save  the  commxmal  or  cantonal  ivohsinbyf)  ad- 
ministrations,— the  intricacy  and  costliness  of  these  wheels  within 
wheels, — the  weight  of  taxes  and  the  filching  of  the  commune's 
pence, — the  lack  of  method  in  the  assessment,  collection,  and  use 
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of  the  taxes, — the  irregularity  of  the  accounts  and  sometiraes  the 
total  absence;  of  book-keeping  of  any  sort.  The  cliarges  arrayed 
against  these  little  rustic  republics,  which  it  was  so  pleasing  to 
picture  to  oneself  as  so  many  obscure  Salentums  aud  virtuous 
Arcadias,  are  so  numerous  and  so  serious,  thatMnany  a  Russian 
thinker  sees  in  them  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  mujtk's  im- 
poverishment since  the  emancipation,  in  several  provinces.  ;  It  is 
the  universal  opinion,  and  the  peasants  do  not  dispute  it,  that 
money  is  omnipotent  iu  the  commimes,  and  whiskey  reigns  su- 
preme :  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  Far  from 
benefiting  the  mass,  the  communal  franchises,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ening and  loosening  of  family  bonds  and  the  old-time  manners, 
often  but  serve  the  ends  of  unscrupulous  "elders,"  greedy 
scribes,  bar-keepers,  and  those  village  vampires  known  as  "fists  " 

■VWhat  is  saddest  about  all  this  is.  that,  instead  of  improving, 
things  have  apparently  been  getting  worse  all  these  last  years, 
and  are  probably  worse  now  than  the>*  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  late  reign.  The  failure  of  rural  self-government  is  proclaimed 
or  admitted  by  most  competent  men,  yet  it  counts  only  a  quarter 
of  a  ceutury*s  legal  existence. \,  It  would  follow,  then,  that  the 
failure  of  communal  institutions  dates  from  their  enfranchisement, 
that  emancipation  proved  fatal  to  the  peasants'  free- government. 
Instead  of  becoming  tempered,  purified,  enlightened,  developed  in 
every  way  through  the  liberty  given  its  members,  the  com- 
mune, it  would  appear,  derived  from  it  only  corruption  and 
atrophy.  Assuredly,  no  result  more  saddening  could  well  be 
imagined,  especially  when  one  remembers  that  this  old  rural 
commune  is  the  only  organic,  live  Russian  institution,  the  only 
one  that  can  call  itself  national. 

The  evil  is  great,  undoubtedly ;  hut  we  do  not  think  it  war- 
rants a  conclusion  invoUing  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  institu- 
tion. Apart  from  the  incompleteness  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
law,  apart  from  the  atmosphere  of  corruption  which  pervades  the 
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entire  Russian  administration,  the  main  cause  of  the  seeming 
decadence  of  the  rural  commune  lies  in  the  change  that  has  come 
over  manners  and  domestic  life  in  the  villages  since  the  eman- 
cipation. As  the  peasant's  family,  as  the  entire  state,  so  the  com- 
mune is  at  present  traversing  a  period  of  transition,  in  which  tlie 
■'old  rules  and  traditional  customs  have  lost  much  of  their  author- 
ity with  nothing  yet  to  take  their  place,  in  which  new  faults  com- 
bine with  old  vices  without  its  being  possible  to  foretell  with  any 
degree  of  certaintj*  what  will  come  out  of  the  actual  chaos. 

Meantime,  scarcely  anybody  denies  the  gravity  of  the  evil  ;  as 
usual,  it  is  the  remedy  people  differ  about.  There  is  one  which  is 
prettj*  sure  to  be  infallible,  but  it  is  vcr>-  slow,  and  the  treatment 
requires  many  years ;  it  is  popular  instruction.  There  is  another, 
apparently,  simpler  and  so  obviously  indicated  that  everybody 
recommends  it,  but  probably  it  is  easier  to  prescribe  than  to  apply  : 
it  is — control.  The  surest  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abuses 
of  village  administrations,  is  to  watch  them  so  as  to  see  in  what 
manner  they  use  their  rights ;  to  see  to  the  legality  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  communes,  and  to  their  being  strictly  car- 
ried out.  In  so  vast  a  state,  80  sparsely  peopled,  this  is  evidently 
not  an  easy  undertaking ;  and  besides,  this  remedy,  even  if  it  is 
the  only  possible  one  just  now,  is  fraught  with  danger  in  Russia 
as  well  as  everywhere  else.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  all  this  super- 
vising and  regulating  may  result  in  weakening  and  endangering 
the  communal  liberties.  The  risk  attending  every  such  attempt 
is  that,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing  the  peasants  from  under 
communal  control,  the  communes  themselves  may  be  placed  under 
control. 

V  There  were  two  ways  of  keeping  watch  over  the  peasant  com- 
munes :  one  through  the  central  administration,  police  officials 
(JUkifibvnistH) ;  the  other  through  society  itself,  through  the 
elective  assemblies  awarded  to  the  provinces  by  Alexander  II. 
^TTie  government  had  recourse  to  both  systems  by  turns  or  simul- 
taneously, without,  so  far,  reaping  much  benefit  from  either.  The 
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^wers  given  in  1874  to  the  local  police  captains  (isprdvniii)  did 
little  more,  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  than  introduce  into  the 
villages  one  more  source  of  corruption  and  arbitrariness.  How, 
indeed,  should  an  administration,  itself  habitually  corrupt,  heal  np 
the  sores  of  communal  corruption  ?  If  the  intervention  of  the 
isprhvfiik  and  the  police  has  rendered  certain  abuses  less  geueral, 
it  probably  has  implanted  otheni,  possibly  more  pernicious  still. 
The  peasants  had  to  fill  two  maws,  to  dread  and  propitiate  the 
wrath  of  two  powers.  The  ispr^vnik— or  more  correctly,  their 
subaltern  officers,  the  stantfVi>ys — for  instance,  have  contrived,  in 
certain  districts,  to  secure  the  ser\nces  of  unpaid  attendants,  under 
cover  of  the  communal  contributions  awarded  them,  or,  by  con- 
verting these  contributions  into  cash  payments,  to  draw  a  hand- 
some income  from  them.  They  have  meddled  with  the  rural 
administration  of  justice,  and  as  the  law  denies  them  the  right  of 
flogging  the  peasants,  they  got  the  cantonal  judges  {zx^hstnby)  to 
sentence  thera  to  the  rods.  In  order  to  give  the  control  over  the 
niral  communes  to  the  police  or  the  administration, — which  in 
Russia,  as  a  rule,  are  one — it  would  be  necessary  to  find  a  way  to 
control  the  controllers  and  to  oversee  the  overseers.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  difficulty  against  which,  in  the  absence  of  political  rights, 
the  Russian  government  stumbles  on  almost  every  side. 

Setting  aside  the  dangerous  resource  of  administrative  control, 
there  are  the  elective  assemblies,  and  society  itself.  The  govern- 
ment has  not  hesitated  to  have  recourse  to  both,  and,  if  the  coun- 
tr>-  has  not  derived  more  benefit  from  this,  the  fault  may  lie  with 
it  as  much  as  with  the  government. 

MJp  to  1874,  it  was  to  men  chosen  by  the  local  nobility  and  from 
its  ranks  that,  in  confonnity  to  the  Emancipation  Statute,  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  looking  after  the  new  rural  administration, 
^These  magistrates,  named  Arbiters — or,  more  correctly,  Mediators 
— of  Peace,  had  the  twofold  task  of  directing  the  great  liquidation 
of  serfdom,  and  settling  any  disagreements  arising  between  the 
former  serfe  and  their  late  masters.     They  were  not  equally  sue- 
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oessful  in  both.  N  Right  or  wrong,  public  opinion  held  them 
responsible  for  the  abuses  which  invaded  the  communes  entrusted 
to  their  care.  They  were  dismissed  by  a  law  issued  in  1874,  at 
Ipist  in  the  central  provinces,  the  radically  Russian  governments. 
N>ne  of  the  chief  grievances  agaiust  them  was^  tlieir  arbitrary  way 
of  proceeding  with  the  communes.  Well,  Riese  magistrates  whom 
Alexander  II.  discharged,  have  been  restored  by  a  law  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  under  another  name  and  with  more  extensive  powers. 

\fhey  have  received  the  title  of  "  niral  chiefs'*  {Zhnsktyi 
H  itchdiniki) ;  they  have  entered  on  their  duties  only  in  1890,  and 
have  been  so  far  installed  only  in  a  certain  number  of  provinces. 

■4n  reaUty  they  are  instituted  with  the  object  of  revolutionizing 
and  transforming,  to  the  very  core,  the  entire  administration  and 
local  judiciary  organization  of  the  huge  empire. 

The  creation  of  the  uaUf^tniki  has  been  the  one  great  reform  of 
ttie  present  reign.  Sooth  to  say^'^is  not  so  much  a  reform  as  a 
counter- reform,  inspired  by  principles  directly  opposed  to  those 
that  were  held  in  honor  during  the  late  reign.'  Vflie  advisers  of 
the  Liberator,  the  men  who  had  directed  the  emancipation,  the 
administrative  reform,  the  judicial  reform,  widely  different  as  they 
were  in  birth  and  often  in  tendencies,  nearly  all  pursued  one  ideal : 
local  self-government  [samo-upravUniye).  Their  object— more  or 
less  openly  avowed,  more  or  less  clearly  realized,  even — was  to  train 
the  communes,  the  cities,  the  provinces,  to  take  care  of  them.se]ve.s. 
They  almost  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  Slavophils'  famous  de- 
vice :  "a  free  people  under  an  omnipotent  tsar," — autonomy 
belqw,  autocrac>'  aljove. 

SAn  impartial  observer  does  not  need  the  experience  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  discover  how  deceptive  was  the  ambitious  pro- 
gramme.    X"*th  compels  the  avowal  that  it  has  been  carried  out 

'  Thi*  very  Tact  is  tbu3  pitbily  stnted  by  a  Ut>era1  journalist  in  an 
article  but  a  few  weeks  old  :  "Two  salient  features  characterize  tbe  Joiugs 
of  the  present  admini.st ration  to  the  smallest  details  :  persecution  of  every- 
thing that  recaUs  the  recent  pest  and  idealization  of  the  remoter  put" 
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only  in  the  wiW— in  the  small  rural  democracies  known  as  village 
communes,  for,  by  a  liccming  anomaly  which  histor>'  and  national 
customs  account  for,  the  lower  one  descended,  the  wider  autonomy 
one  encountered. 

With  their  elective  mayors  or  "elders*'  {si^rosia),  with  their 
cantonal  assemblies  {yohstnbyi  sobrdniyf),  composed  of  their 
peers,  elected  by  themselves,  these  peasants,  whose  Ubert>*  num- 
bered not  quite  thirty  years,  formed  thousands  of  liliputian  ultra- 
democratic  republics.  The  Russian,  always  wild  to  get  ahead  of 
the  West,  look  pride  in  his  free  rural  communes.  Neither  the 
townships  of  young  America,  nor  the  Landsgemcindcn  of  the  old 
Swiss  cantons,  could  boast  a  more  democratic  constitution.  The 
mujik  was  king  in  his  mir  ;  true,  iguorance  only  too  often  reigned 
there  in  his  name,  and  the  ruler  of  Russian  village  life,  the  clear, 
colorless  vbdka. 

^^  in  all  extreme  democracies,  it  would  sometimes  happen 
that  the  commune  would  show  itself  both  tyrannical  and  inclined 
to  anarchy.  There  were  complaints  against  abuse  of  power,  and 
complaints  against  lawlessness.  '^To  remedy  these  evils,  llie  Em- 
peror Alexander  III.,  by  an  ukhz  of  1889,  placed  the  communes 
under  the  control — one  might  better  say  "  tutelage  " — of  the  new 
"rural  chiefs"  {z^mskiye  natdiuintki),  whom  the  law  invests 
with  functions  at  once  admin i.strative  and  judicial. 

<rhe  chiefs  must  belong  to  the  local  nobilit>-.  This  is  a 
distinctive  trait  of  the  new  law,  a  sign  of  the  new  spirit  that 
pervades  the  counsels  of  the  Tsar.  ^Under  Alexander  11.,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  reforms,  legislation  tended  to  lower  all  class 
barriera;  in  this  respect  the  lyiherator's  work  was  not  dissimilar 
from  that  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  emancipation  of  the 
serfe,  the  administrative  and  judiciary  reforms,  had  denuded  the 
nobility  of  nearly  all  its  substantial  privileges  ;>ihe  new  reign 
strives  to  restore  to  it  its  whilom  prerogatives.  The  Emancipa- 
tion Statute  had  made  it  its  main  object  to  wrest  from  the  pomiSsA- 
UAs'k,  the  master  of  yesterday,  all  his  power  over  the  peasants,  all 
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Ins  influence  uvcr  the  rural  communes.  VThc  reform  of  18&9  aims 
at  restoring  to  the  uobilitj'  part  of  its  old-time  authority  over  its 
former  serfs,  and  begins  by  reinstating  it  in  the  first  place  in  local 
administration.  This,  they  say,  is  iu  accordance  with  Russia's 
historical  tradition,  and  it  is  notorious  that  just  now,  under  Alex- 
ander in.,  nothing  is  in  higher  honor  than  national  traditions  ; 
imitation  of  the  West  is  out  of  fashion,  in  Petersburgh  as  well  as 
in  Moscow.  After  having  set  her  pride  in  getting  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  Ktux)pe,  Russia  now  glories  in  being  as  unlike  her  as  she 
can. 

•^The  zimskiy  natckdlnik,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  of 
1889.  while  belonging  to  the  nobilitj'.  is  to  be  a  salaried  State 
functionary-.  The  Russian  dvorihnstvo  Is  the  reverse  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobilit>'  in  this,  that  it  is  decidedly  not  fond  of  unremtmerated 
honorary  duties.'  n^s  to  the  appointment  of  these  officials,  the 
government  has  adopted  a  mixed  system  :  they  are  nominated  by 
the  representative  of  the  central  power— the  governor  of  e\'ery 
given  province  (government)  ;  but.  before  deciding,  he  is  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  marshal  of  the  nobility,  the  elective 
chief  of  the  dvori&nsivo  in  each  government  or  district.  The 
nomination  is  then  submitted  to  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If 
the  marshal  has  any  objections  to  the  governor's  choice,  he  has 
the  right  of  acquainting  the  minister  with  them.  The  nobility, 
represented  by  its  elected  chiefs,  has  thus  obtained  a  consultative 
voic«.in  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of  local  admini.strations. 

^These  new  ofhcials  must  not  only  be  members  of  the  hereditary 

nobility,  hut  own  land  in  the  province  in  which  they  hold  their 

office.     Tliat.  indeed,  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  reform.  vWhat 

the  go^'emment  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  aims  at  restoring 

is  not  merely  the  nobility's  moral  ascendancy,  in  its  capacity  of 

leading  body  iu  the  .state,  but  the  authority  of  the  local  territorial 

''Tbebulk  of  the  Rossian  livoriitHstvo  is  very  poor,  too  often  i"  tlu-  ugly 
literal  «euse  of  the  word—tAai  makes  alt  the  diffiereuce.  Certainly  not 
mcMxiuesi — perhaps  the  one  fault  of  which  even  the  eneoiies  of  our  race 
btve  never  accused  iL 
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aobility  in  its  capacity  of  rural  class.  Now  this  nobility,  com- 
posed of  former  serf-holders,  has  come  out  of  the  emancipation 
crisis  man'ellously  reduced  in  numbers  and  straitened  in  means. 

^n  opposition  to  the  principle  proclaimed  under  Alexander  II., 
these  new  "rural  chiefs"  are  at  the  same  time  judges  and  ad- 
ministrators. The  leading  maxims  of  the  last  reign  are  discarded, 
at  least  as  far  as  rural  districts  are  concerned.  They  will  be  ad- 
hered to  only  in  the  cities,  where  the  population  is  sufficiently 
dense  and  numerous  to  be  allowed  the  costly  luxury  of  juridical 
^x^alties. 

Of  the  judiciary  attxtbutions  of  the  new  local  authorities  we 
shall  not  say  much.  They  axe  important  Mhe  chief  of  a  district  or 
canton  tries  most  of  the  cases  that  had  been  entrusted  by  the  late 
emperor's  great  reforms  to  elective  justices  of  the  peace.  That 
was  one  of  the  innovations,  considered  by  some  as  overbold,  of 
the  reform  of  i860  :  this  new  reform  sweeps  this  elective  class  of 
magistrates  from  the  greater  part  of  the  empire. 

The  judiciary'  attributions  of  the  new  oificials,  however,  are 
not,  to  us,  of  the  same  interest  as  their  administrative  functions. 
nJUI  that  concerns  the  administration  of  the  village  communes 
— their  police,  even  their  financial  affairs — comes  within  the 
jiuisdiction  of  the  new  chiefs.  So  that,  henceforth,  the  entire 
rural  class  will  be  subject  to  these  representatives  of  the 
nobility.  The  peasants  will  retain  their  double-tier  commune 
{bbsk-tchestvo  and  vdlost)^  will  go  on  electing  their  sidrostas  an^ 
siarshinds,  but  thesechosen  ones  of  the  communes  will  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  chief  of  the  canton,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  by 
him  discharged.  .Far  more — he  has  authority  to  punish  them 
without  a  trial.  He  can,  in  accordance  with  Article  62  of  the 
law  of  1889.  inflict  on  them,  at  his  own  discretion,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing punishments  :  an  observation,  a  reprimand,  a  fine  up  to 
five  roubles,  arrest  up  to  seven  days.  In  any  other  countr>*,  in 
dealing  with  a  population  that  had  enjoyed  libertj'  for  more  than 
a  generation,  such  an  article  would  not  be  easy  to  apply.     In 
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Prance,  for  instance,  not  many  men  would  be  willing  to  take  on 
themselves  the  office  of  mayor,  were  mayors  liable  to  be  fined  or 
imprisoned  by  a  cantonal  functionary  or  a  sous-pr^fet.  But  it  were 
tiniair  to  Russia  to  compare  her  to  Western  slates. ' 

*iAs  to  the  communal  assemblies  themselves,  whether  of  village 
or  cauton,  they  can  no  longer  frame  any  decision  without  the 
sanction  of  the  canton  chief.  The  law  gives  him  the  right  to  veto 
the  results  of  all  their  deliberations  Nhe  cannot  alter  their  deci- 
^on,  but  he  can  suspend  its  execution'^in  which  case  the  mat- 
ter will  be  submitted  to  the  "  cantonal  assembly,"  corapofied  of  all 
the  cauton  chiefs  of  the  district,  who  render  judgment  sometimes 
OS  an  administrative  court,  sometimes  as  a  civil  courl:. 

In  short,  the  free  Russian  communes,  that  Slavophils  and  demo- 
crats have  raved  over  so,  are  declared  legal  minors  under  the  con- 
trol of  guardians.  What  the  law  will  result  in  mainly  depends  on 
the  application  of  it,  and  Russia  is,  of  all  couutrics  in  the  world, 
that  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  forecast  in  what  way  a  law  is 
going  to  be  applied. 

'  Oor  procticil  iuslADce  to  illntitrAte  this  paragrnph  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  iii  reported  in  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  onr  most  liberal  and  e.irnest 
magazine,  the  Viistnik  Evropy  ("European  Maganoe"),  for  this  very 
month,  and  is  the  more  instructive  that  it  shows  how  cTcn  xeal  in  a  good 
caoAe  may  be  marred  by  tyrannous,  arbitrary  ways.  "  In  a  viJlaj^  of  a  cer- 
tain district  of  a  Southern  government  "  (we  omit  the  names,  which  are  all 
given  in  the  original),  "a  meeting  of  the  ntir  was  called  todi^uss  the  ques- 
tion of  allotting  a  deisiai\na  (aji^  acres)  of  land  to  the  acboolmaslcr  for  a 
vegetable  garden.  The  pe.'wants  at  first  pleaded  the  scautness  of  their 
lands,  bttt  nt  last,  urjjed  by  the  insistence  of  the  local  distrit't  chief  {semskiy 
naich^nik),  Mr.  *  *  *,  consented  to  inea-iure  off  ihc  do^ired  lot  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  This  did  not  content  the  'chief,'  who  demanded  that  it 
should  be  cut  off,  not  on]j  next  to  the  school  and  the  church  plot,  but 
diagonally  across  that  plot  itself.  His  demand  was  met  by  a  dead  silence. 
At  length  two  peasants,  elected  by  the  mir  to  be  trustees  for  the  new  church 
that  WAS  being  built  on  that  very  spot,  took  the  lit>crty  to  observe  that  the 
commune  is  free  to  make  use  uiid  dispose  at  its  own  plcai^ure  of  the  lands 
placed  in  its  posaeaaion  by  the  Inw.  For  this,  and  only  for  this,  both 
trustees,  by  order  of  Mr.  "  •  »,  were  arrested  ou  the  spot,  at  the  meeting,  and 
sent  off  under  police  escort,  to  the  district  town,  fifty  versu  off,  and  kept  in 
jail  fteveral  days."     The  incident  speaks  for  itself,  and  tells  an  ugly  tale. 
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With  whatever  zeal  the  nobility  may  respond  to  the  sover- 
eign's views,  one  thing  is  certain  ;  Russia  cannot  reap  the  advan- 
tages of  this  administrative  tutelage  without  feeling  its  drawbacks 
also.  The  autonomy  of  the  Russian  commune  is  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  at  least,  it  is  suspended.  In  another  country  it  might  be 
said  to  be  dead  and  buried  ;  but  a  commune  which  has  survived 
serfdom  is  hard  to  till.  It  is  based  on  the  custom  of  centuries 
and  on  hardy  habits.  Who  knows  ?v|he  new  law  may  result  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  innovations — the  bridging  over  of  the 
chasm  dug  between  the  classes,  in  the  niral  districts,  by  their 
differently  constituted  social  and  juridical  organization. 

■^For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  separate  constitution  of  the  village 
communities  tends  to  perpetuate  class  distinctions  which  are  fad- 
ing out  in  the  cities.  Until  a  large  number  of  peasants  have  become, 
through  personal  purchases,  landholders  in  their  own  right,  the 
former  master,  the  bdrin,  will  occupy,  in  the  midst  of  his  former 
subjects,  an  exceptional  position  ;  he  will  remain  a  man  of  another 
caste,  a  stranger  to  the  interests  of  those  who  surround  him,  an 
alien  in  the  commune  in  which  he  resides.  This  mutual  attitude 
of  the  classes,  which  is  forced  on  them,  robs  each  of  the  wholesome 
influence  it  might  have  on  the  other. 

"s^To  secure  the  autonomy  of  the  peasant  communes  was  one  of 
the  main  objects  which  the  indilers  of  the  Emancipation  Charter 
had  in  view.  It  almost  looked  as  though  they  meant  to  coerce  the 
peasants  into  independence  and  self-government ;  as  though — to 
use  a  homely  simile — they  threw  them  into  the  water  .so  they 
might  have  to  swim,  or  took  their  guides  from  them  so  they  might 
learn  to  find  their  own  way.  •.  In  this  enforced  isolation  many 
members  of  the  nobility  see  the  real  source  of  the  faults  which 
di-sfigure  the  peasant  administration,  deprived  of  the  influence  and 
co-operation  of  the  enlightened  class.  And  truly,  it  seems  a  singular 
proceeding  to  place  the  rural  commune  under  the  control  of  the 
more  ignorant  and  less  prosperous  class,  removing  from  it  those 
who  would  be  best  able  to  enlighten  and  direct  it.    This  conapcra- 
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tion  of  the  well-informed,  it  is  now  contended,  must  be  brought  to 
the  peasant  by  giving"  the  noble  landholders  a  share  in  the  rural 
administration.  Hence,  after  sundry  experiments  in  this  direction 
— ver>"  liberal  and  promising  in  theory,  not  so  ver>-  successful 
in  practice — the  new  law  of  1889.  "^Thc  difficulty  in  bringing 
together  the  two  classes,  ia  this  :  not  to  sacrifice  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  in  what  manner  the  wished  for  fusion 
■will  be  brought  about, — but  one  thing  is  greatly  to  be  desu^  : 
that  thdOocal  liberties  may  be  in  some  way  protected,  so  that  the 
introduction  of  the  cultivated  element  into  the  peasant  communes 
may  not.  under  pretence  of  mdening  their  scope,  shatter  the 
mould  wherein  they  art  cast. 

And  now^ihis  rural  self-government,  the  foundations  of  which 
have  been  so  marvellously  preserved  under  serfdom  and  autocracy 
— can  it  ser\'e  as  a  basis  to  free  political  institutions  ?  To  judge 
by  the  history  of  the  mir  up  to  this  date.NU  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble, ^he  example  of  Russia  shows  that  communal  and  political 
liberties  can  be  separate  things,  without  a  connecting  link.  They 
mutually  support  each  other  only  when  based  on  one  and  the 
same  principle.  Now  parliamentary  institutions — sclf-govem- 
meut  as  understood  by  modem  nations, — and  local  institutions— 
self-government  as  practised  by  the  Russian  commune,  have 
entirely  different  babies  :  one  is  founded  on  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  the  other  on  the  authority  of  the  communit>'.' 

N^his  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  franchises  of  these  little 
village  republics  have  never  led  to  political  liberty,  and  for  the 
other  fact,  that  the  mir  could  thrive  under  autocracy  and  serfdom. 
^'these  puny  democracies,  which  merge  the  individual  into  the 
community,  have  trained  the  Russian  people  as  much  to  despotism 


*  Vet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  people  that  has  been  in  the  habit 

of  meeting  together,  and  freely  dtfcussitig  aiid  deciding  affairs  no  matter  of 
what  kind,  ia  better  prepared  for  reprefieiitntive,  constitutional  institutions 
than  one  whose  advice  has  never  been  taken  on  anytbing.  Even  parUamen- 
taiy  forms  will  come  not  unnaturally  to  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  pro 
oesses  of  making  motions,  voting,  and  passinf^  resolutions. 
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as  to  liberty.  In  olH-time  Moscovia.  even  before  the  introdnction 
of  serfdom,  the  peasants  had  their  mir,  their  assemblies,  their 
elders,  their  judges,  their  priests — all  elective  ;  but  all  that  did 
not  prevent  their  being  oppressed  by  the  agents  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  fisc.  ;The  apologists  of  the  mir  caiiuot  deny  that,  by 
tying  the  individual  hand  and  foot,  it  has  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  personality  and  blunted  the  ver>'  sense  of  right. 
^/In  Russia,  says  Herzcn,  the  notion  of  personal  right  has  never 
been  juridically  determined,  the  individual  has  always  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  family,  by  the  commune,  later  on  by  the  stale  and 
the  church,  so  that  Russian  history  is  the  historj-  of  the  evolution 
of  authority,  just  as  "Western  history  is  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  liberty.  ^H 

This  is  a  serious  grievance  against  the  Russian  commune  an^^ 
against  collective  tenure,  on  which  it  Is  based, — but  addressed 
more  to  the  past  than  to  the  present  or  future.  *Ever  since  the 
emancipation,  individualism,  with  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  has 
entered  the  mujik's  tzbd  and  is  at  work  dissolving  the  old-time 
patriarchal  family  ;  it  even  threatens  already  collective  property. 
•^Atoreover,  the  drawbacks  to  the  mir  should  not  make  us  foi^jet 
the  ser\*ices  it  has  rendered.  In  the  past,  if  it  has  enfeebled 
personal  initiative,  it  has  given  the  peasant  class  a  remarkable 
cohesiveness  and  has  enabled  it  to  endure,  uncrushed,  three 
centuries  of  ser\'itude.  In  the  present,  from  the  economic  stand- 
point, and  even  from  that  of  modem  liberties.^the  commune  has 
given  the  peasant  two  habits,  two  aptitudes,  without  which  all 
liberty-  is  barren  :  that  of  taking  care  of  his  own  affairs,  and  that 
of  association.  If  only  on  this  account,  it  has  not  been,  to  the 
people,  an  idle  apprenticeship :  if  it  docs  not  bear  in  itself  the 
germs  of  political  liberty,  it  may  prove  a  preparation  towards 
enjoying  and  making  use  of  it  some  day.* 

■  In  some  respects  the  trntlitionat  forms  of  these  tiny  patriarcha]  democ- 
racies may  help  the  peasants,  entire  strangers  to  any  political  uotiun,  to 
comprehend  the  forms  ofextreme  demofrnttBm  and  the  theories  of  radical- 
iMBX.    A  peaaant  of  the  gOTemmeat  of  Khersi^n,  who  had  probably  met  with 


<J!^e  of  the  great  problems  which  confront  modern  Russia  is : 
how  to  adapt  her  old  communal  orgauizatiou  to  the  new  demands 
of  civilization.  As  long  as  collective  tenure  will  subsist,  the  com- 
mune is  sure  to  survive  in  its  essential  features.  The  day  on 
which  that  tenure  will  be  abrogated,  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  the  entire  communal  system  collapsing  with  it»  to  make  room 
for  borrowed  institutions,  devoid  of  sap  or  roots.  Whatever  Cite 
the  future  has  in  reserve  for  the  peasant's  mir,  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  public  opinion  should  handle  it  in  any  but  a  cautious 
and  fearful  spirit.  Thtire  be  some  old  houses  which  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  renovate  or  adapt  to  modem  habits  without  disfiguring 
them  ;  of  that  number  is  the  Moscovite  commune. 

some  miuioDoiy  of  aibUism,  put  the  foUowicg  question,  towsnls  the  end 
of  tfae  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  to  the  valet  of  a  gentleman-landholder  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  :  "  Is  it  true  that,  in  the  place  of  ti  tsar  or  emperor, 
Umaia  is  >oon  to  b8\-e  only  a.  starshinat"  Such  utterances,  rare  as  they 
may  be,  show  that,  even  apart  from  collective  tenure  and  agrarian  covetous- 
nctt,  the  RaSBiao  commiinc  can,  at  a  time  more  or  less  remote,  offer  a 
handle  to  revolutionaty  propaganda. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Russian  Central  iz&tion — Its  Causes,  Physical  aud  Historical — lu  Uses  and 

Defecta— How,  afler  Iuiportiii}{  iuto  Russia  Enropean  Civilization, 

Administrative  Centraliz&ttou  now  Arrests  its  IVogress. 

"  It  was  neither  France  nor  Eagland  that  vanquished  Russia 
in  Crimea — it  was  the  Ru^tan  admioistralion."  This  uUerauce 
was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bulgarian  war  by  the  G6Iass 
("  Voice  "),  one  of  the  most  widely  read  dailies  m  St  Peters- 
burgh,  Russia  has  made  wonderful  progress  since  the  mnrderous 
and  useless  siege  of  Sebast6poI :  no  modem  nation — Italy  and 
Japan  alone  excepted, — has  taken  such  strides  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  former  denunciations  of  the  administration  were 
not  the  less  heard  again  during  the  last  Eastern  war.  Under 
AlexaTider  II.  as  well  as  under  Nicolas,  the  disasters  of  the 
imperial  arms  were  in  great  part  ascribed  to  the  vices  of  the  impe- 
rial administration.  After  Plevna,  as  after  Alma,  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  ofl5,cial  circles  were  justly  denounced  as  one 
of  the  secret  causes  of  tlie  strange  weakness  and  unexpected 
collapses  of  the  great  Slavic  empire.  And  indeed,  all  parts  of  an 
organism  are  connected  and  interdependent,  be  it  a  common- 
wealth or  a  living  body,  and  the  vices  of  an  administrarion  can 
make  themselves  felt  far  away  on  the  battle-field. 

An  administration  is  difficult  to  conduct  in  proportion  as  the 
cotmtry  is  vast  and  its  population  scant.    In  a  state  which  covers 
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one  half  uf  Europe  and  one  half  of  Asia,  it  appears  as  though  the 
central  authority  must  find  it  imperative  to  reduce  its  task  and 
renounce  all  such  duties  as  distance  incapacitates  it  for.  The 
orbit  of  the  imperial  power  is  so  vast,  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
that  power  to  reach  its  periphery  at  all  points,  with  hand  and  eye. 
The  difficulty  is  all  the  greater  because  the  capital,  instead  of 
occupying  the  geographical  centre  of  the  empire,  is  relegated  to 
the  circumference.  lu  such  a  state,  with  the  capital  so  placed, 
administrative  centralization  would  seem  to  be  an  absurdity, 
almost  an  irapassibilitj'.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  centralization  is 
scarcely  anywhere  more  ancient,  more  inveterate,  more  excessive, 
than  in  this  country,  seemingly  so  ill-suited  to  it.  An  attentive 
examination  explains  the  causes  of  this  apparent  contradiction 
between  national  habits  and  the  nature  of  things. 

"From  Perm  to  Tauris, — from  ic>'  Finland's  rocks  to  sun- 
parched  Colchis, — from  the  Kremlin's  tottering  towers  to  immov- 
able China's  waU,"  *  all  business  matters  converge  into  the  offices 
that  occupy  the  massive  palaces  on  the  quays  of  the  Neva.  The 
two  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  united  into  one  "  lieutenancy,"  a  sort 
of  vice-royalty,  have  alone  escaped  this  strict  control  extended, 
from  the  excentric  centre  of  the  empire.  Neither  the  hugeness 
of  the  distances,  nor  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  nor  the  diversity  of 
races  and  manners  could  quite  exempt  from  it  the  wilds  of 
Siberia,  or  even  the  steppes  of  Turkestau,  so  lately  conquered,  and 
separated  from  Russia  by  deserts  more  difficult  to  cross  than  seas. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland,  gradually  despoiled  of  the  last  remnants 
of  autonomy,  is  now  only  a  border  province,  ruled  and  ad- 
ministered from  the  St.  Petersburgh  government  offices.  The 
half  germanized  provinces  on  the  Baltic  lose,  one  by  one,  the 
privileges  of  centuries ;  centralization  extends  its  arms  every- 
where and  draws  its  levelling  plane  to  the  uttermost  confines  of 
the  empire.  Neither  remoteness,  nor  historical  traditions,  nor 
difierences  of  nationality  set  any  limits  to  this  domination  of  the 

•PuAhkin. 
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St.  Petersburgh  bureaucracy  ;  only  the  infinitesimal  units — the 
mral  communes — are  partly  sheltered  from  this  universal  over- 
lordship  by  their  very  exiguity.* 

Although  attenuattd  by  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II..  this 
centralization  system  still  displays  an  excessive  rigor  and  minute- 
ness. In  the  most  insignificant  things  as  in  the  greatest,  it  is  the 
central  power  which  commands,  forbids,  peiroits.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  the  ministers,  the  approbation  of  the  Council  of  State,  the 
emperor's  name  and  signature,  figure  in  the  pettiest  concerns.  As 
in  France,  as  in  every  centralized  countr>*,  the  government  is  sup- 
posed to  be  gifted  with  omniscience  and  ubiquitousness  ;  no  detail 
is  to  escape  it.  The  acts  of  private  charity  are  submitted  to  it  like 
the  rest.  From  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other  not  a 
purse  can  be  founded  in  .i  school,  not  a  bed  endowed  in  an 
hospital,  without  the  solemnly  registered  intervention  of  the  State 
and  the  emperor.  The  Official  Messenger  and  the  BulUiin  of 
Laws  are  daily  crammed  with  announcements  like  the  following ; 
"On  the  I5lh  of  May,  His  Majesty  has  deigned  to  grant  His 
consent  to  the  endowment,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city  of  Nijni 
N6vgorod,  of  four  beds  for  old  men,  from  a  fund  of  6,300  roubles, 

bequeathed  by  Madame   Catherine   D ,  widow    of  the  late 

General  D .    On  the  same  day  His  Majesty  vouchsafed  His 

consent  to  the  creation  of:  ist,  a  purse  in  the  First  Gymnasium  of 
Kaz^n,  from  a  fund  of  5,000  roubles,  bequeathed  by  the  widow  of 

Court  Councillor  F ;  ad,  a  purse  in  the  boys'  school  of  P , 

from  a  capital  of  3,000  roubles,  taken  on  the  receipts  of  that 
locality  ;  3d,  of  a  purse  in  the  gymnasium,  for  girls  in  Theodosia 
(Crimea),    by  means  of  two  bonds  of  the   Internal    l/>an  with 

premiums,  donated  by  Vice-Admiral  S ^  in  memoiy  of  his 

daughter  ;  4th,  of  five  purses  for  day-scholars  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Omsk  (Siberia),*'  etcf     As  these  school  or  hospital  endow- 

*  The  GrHiid  Duchy  of  Finlan*!,  whicli  is  less  a  proviiici;  than  an  an- 
nexed fttale,  retains  an  indepeixlent  admiuislralioii  of  it.4  own. 

I  Thpse  examples  are  textual  and  taken  at  ramlotu  out  of  a  great 
number. 
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ments  in  memory  of  deceased  persons  or  in  the  honor  of  function- 
aries txansfcrred  to  other  posts  are  just  now  of  daily  occurrence, 
these  manifestations  of  piety  to  the  dead  or  flatter>'  to  the  living 
frequently  fill  long  columns  in  the  Buileiin  of  Laws.  These 
diminutive  acts  of  sovereign  power  often  figure  amidst  the  most 
important  decisions  affecting  the  goverument,  army,  or  navy, 
producing  a  most  singular  effect.  It  is  an  object  lesson  iu  the 
doctrine  that  no  affairs  are  lowly  enough  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
free  judgment  of  local  communities.  But  the  multitude  of  small 
decisions  diverts  the  attention  from  the  really  important  ones. 

This  bureaucratic  centralization  spreads  over  every  field  of 
public  life — o\'er  art  and  science  as  well  as  over  the  administration 
of  diarity.  Prior  to  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  this  mania  of 
tegttlating.  deciding  all  things  from  afar,  was  still  more  violent.* 
No  public  building— not  so  much  as  a  village  church  or  school- 
house — could  be  put  up  without  the  plan  being  sent  from  Peters- 
bnigh ;  bad  it  been  possible,  the  buildings  would  have  been  sent 
bodily,  all  finished,  from  the  capital.  In  the  Emperor  Nicolas' 
time,  there  were  for  everj'  class  of  buildings  three  or  four  ty-pes  or 
models,  approved  by  the  sovereign ;  the  Central  Building  Office 
decided  which  of  the  official  types  should  be  adopted  in  each 
given  case.  This  accounts  for  the  lack  of  variety  which  strikes 
one  in  public  buildings  in  the  provinces.  More  than  that :  we 
are  assured  that,  under  Nicolas,  no  house  having  more  than  Ove 
windows  could  be  constructed,  no  matter  in  what  region  of  the 
empire,  without  a  permit  given  from  Petersburgh  in  the  auto- 
crat's own  name.  So  that  Russia,  under  the  modern  emperors,  as 
under  the  tsars  and  "  Grand-Kni&zes  "  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
governed  after  the  manner  of  a  private  estate,  where  nothing  can 
be  moved,  raised,  or  pulled  down  without  a  report  to  the  master 
and  an  authorization  from  him. 

Certain  Russians,  Slavophils  especially,  are  fond  of  asserting 

that    administrative  centralization   was  imported  from  Western 

•  Se«,  on   centralization,  the  witty  Icttcri  writteo  from  Russia  by  Mr. 
de  UoUnari,  at  tbe  time  of  the  emancipation,  i860,  and  reprinted  in  iS??. 
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Europe.  That  is  true  as  r^ards  the  bureaucracy  instituted  by 
Peter* ;  but  he  borrowed  the  forms,  the  means,  the  agents,  rather 
than  the  thing  itself.  We  are  told  that  bureaucratic  centralization 
is  oppo.sed  to  the  Russian  spirit,  the  Russian  nature  ;  opposed  to 
the  traditional  character  of  her  autocracy,  and  the  ideal  Slavic 
state.  An  understanding  should  be  arrived  at  on  this  matter, 
and  several  distinctions  made.  Here  again,  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  Russiau  people  is  rather  the  form  than  the  substance.  If 
administrative  formalism,  impl>*ing  interminable  scribbling  and 
red  tape,  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  notion  of  a  paternal  and 
patriarchal  goveniiug  power  still  in  vogue  with  the  people,  this 
popular  notion  itself,  in  a  sense,  virtually  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  administrative  regulation.  From  the  moment  that  the 
tsar  is  considered  as  the  guardian  and  pastor,  the  protector  by 
right  of  birth  of  his  people,  he  is  naturally  led  to  treat  thetn  as 
wards  and  minors.  This  patriarchal  conception,  serai -political, 
semi-religious,  so  much  admired  of  the  Slavophils,  is,  whatever 
they  may  say,  one  of  the  moral  causes  of  the  system  against  which 
they  have  the  good  sense  to  protest.  Like  the  old  Moscovite 
tsars,  the  Emperor  Nicolas  considered  himself,  in  good  earnest, 
as  the  father  of  his  subjects,  and  because  he  did,  treated  them  as 
children,  making  it  his  duty  to  lead  them  by  the  hand  and  never 
leave  them  to  themselves. 

If  centralization  accords  with  the  popular  conception  of  a  gov- 
erning power  and  the  spirit  of  autocracy,  is  it  not  in  manifest 
contradiction  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  whose  vast  dimen- 
sions seem  to  loudly  protest  against  it?  Here  again  it  seems 
necessarj'  to  draw  distinctions,  Space  has  always  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  centralization  in  Russia ;  in  some  respects  it  might  be 

*  In  oue  sense,  the  bnreaucratic  organization,  like  aUitiinislrative  ccn- 
traUxation,  may  be  said  to  bave  already  existed  iu  au  embryonic  state  prior 
to  Peter,  in  the  so-cHlIed  prikAzy  {the  name  giveo  lo  tlie  ofBt-e  of  the  differ- 
ent hraocbes  of  KovemuicMit).  The  Moscovia  of  tbe  first  Romdnofs  was 
already  in  some  respects  a  bureaucmtie  sialt,^prikizny  ;  and  the  pn>of  that 
the  burcflucratic  system  was  not  ahs«]ute]y  without  precedent  \&  that  there 
ia  on  old;,  thoroughly  indigenous  word  for  it  lo  the  language. 
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said  to  have  been,  by  forcing  limits  on  it,  the  grand  remedy  to  its 
excesses.  But,  again,  this  struggle  against  space,  the  effort  ^ 
the  rulers  to  "  gather  into  one  the  Russian  lands"  and  keep  them 
united — this  precisely  has  been  one  of  the  determiniug  causes  of 
cenlrahzation,  possibly  the  only  reason  for  its  institution  in  the 
past.  On  a  closer  survey  of  the  configturation  of  the  country,  this 
phenomenon  appears  less  surprising.  If  the  dimensions  of  the 
empire  seem  to  oppose  centralization,  the  structure  of  the  country, 
the  continuity  of  its  provinces,  the  disposition  of  its  plains,  appear 
rather  to  lend  themselves  to  it. 

In  France,  administrative  centralization  has  been,  above  all, 
the  work  of  political  factors,  historically  bound  up  in  the  monarchy; 
in  Russia  it  might  be  said  to  be,  first  of  all.  the  work  of  nature 
and  the  soil  itself.  Contrary  to  all  appearances,  those  immense 
plains  of  eastern  Europe  were  created  for  it  as  much  as  for  politi- 
cal unity.  Moscovia  was  predestined  to  it  by  the  lack  of  national 
boundaries,  of  military  frontiers  or  natural  ramparts,  as  well  as  by 
the  want  of  provincial  limits,  so  to  speak  of  inner  walls  or  parti- 
tions. The  same  cau.ses  that  have  prevented,  on  Russian  soil,  the 
fonnatiou  or  duration  of  independent  estates,  of  separate  princi- 
palities, have  also  hindered  the  formation  of  provincial  units  and 
smothered  any  budding  inclination  towards  autonomy.  In  no 
other  country  have  local  life  and  regional  growth  been  so  totally 
unprovided  with  any  kind  of  frame,  of  shelter,  of  natural  cradle. 

The  principle  of  variety,  of  individualization,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  soil,  could  be  encountered  only  in  the  populations 
themselves,  in  the  differences  in  their  nationalities,  their  lan- 
guages, their  religions.  But  here  again,  appearances  are  mislead- 
ing :  Russia  may  number  on  her  territory  no  end  of  peoples  and 
tribes, — the  Russian  people — Great-Russian — is  essentially  one 
and  homogeneous.  No  other  people,  perhaps,  has  such  national 
cohesion,  in  spite  of  its  mixed  extraction,  such  a  welt-defined  con- 
sciousness of  its  unity.  Finns,  I^tts,  Poles,  Rumanians,  Tatars 
—all  those  heterogeneous  peoples  which  encompass  old  Moscovia, 
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do  not  impair  her  homogeneousness  ;  under  the  oak's  lameUated 
bark  is  found  the  wood  core,  the  compact  fibre.  The  mighty 
historical  nucleus  of  the  MoRco\'ite  Empire — the  Great-Russian 
people— shows  not  only  in  its  language,  but  in  its  religion,  its 
manners  and  customs,  a  cohesion  hardly  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
else,  except  in  China  ;  it  also  shows  iu  everything,  including  its 
private  life,  an  absence  of  inditndualism  and  variet>-  of  which  the 
consequence  is  absence  of  provincialism.  The  feeling  of  national 
tmity,  so  full  of  vitality  in  the  Russian's  breast,  not  only  manifests 
unusual  force,  but  takes  a  well-defiued  form :  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  "man  of  the  people."  Russia  is  not  so  much  a  state 
or  nation  as  a  family.  This  patriarchal  conception  is  as  old  as 
Russia ;  it  dates  back  from  the  appanage  period  and  has  been 
spreading  and  gaining  strength  all  through  the  periods  of  Tatar 
domination  and  Moscovite  unification.  Of  all  peoples  of  Europe, 
the  Russian  probably  has  the  least  attachment  to  his  \-illage  or 
borough,  is  hampered  with  a  minimum  of  local  spirit  and  parish 
prejudice :  his  taste  for  pilgrimages,  for  travelling,  for  peddling, 
is  a  sign  of  this  tendency  to  send  out  his  thoughts  or  his  affections 
to  the  confines  of  his  native  land  instead  of  drawing  them  in,  to 
be  limited  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  a  province. 

Thus  has  centralization  been  prepared  by  the  feeling  of 
national  unity,  strengthened  by  the  numerous  annexions  which, 
it  would  seem,  should  have  broken  or  loosened  its  net.  The 
successive  acquisitions  of  Tsar  Alexis,  of  Peter  the  Great,  of 
Catbcrinc  II..  of  Alexander  I.,  which  attached  to  old  MoscoWa 
countries  more  or  less  alien  in  origin,  speech,  or  civilization, — these 
huge  acquisitions  which  stretch  from  the  Polar  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  made  of  centralization  a 
political  necessity.  The  more  extensive  the  empire  became,  the 
more  imperative  it  grew  to  tighten  the  bond  which  connected  with 
the  old  historic  centre  all  these  various  conquests,  all  these  more 
or  less  centrifugal  appendages.  Two  opposite  causes  have  thus 
concurred  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
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The  history  of  the  making  of  the  Riissian  state  is  the  bistoo' 
of  government  centralization.  Once  unified  by  the  policy  of  the 
"  Grand- K.ni^,es  "  of  Moscow,  the  country,  open  on  all  sides,  ex- 
posed for  centuries  to  the  inroads  of  any  people  that  came  along, 
could  assert  its  independence  only  by  leaving  all  its  forces  held 
tight  in  one  hand.  The  long  conflicts  against  both  East  and  West, 
against  Europe  and  Asia,  which  sceiucd  to  vie  in  their  efTorts  to 
appropriate  this  intemiediate  region,  have  hastened  the  concentra- 
tion of  powers  which  is  one  of  Russia's  historical  characteristics 
and  which,  hand  in  hand  with  absolute  power,  ha:i  long  been  a 
condition  of  her  very  existence.  Russian  writers, — some  of  them 
democrats  Hke  Herzen,  others  Slavophils  like  the  two  Aksjlkofe, 
and  espedally  Little- Russians,  like  the  historiau  Kostom&rof, — 
have  contended  that  centralization  was  contrary  to  the  Slavic 
genius,  which  they  represent  as  naturally  inclining  towards 
federalism.*  That  may  be  true  in  speaking  of  tlie  Western  and 
Soutbem  Slavs,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  Russians,  at  least  the 
Great-Russians.  Nature  and  history  have  equally  trained  them 
for  centralization.  If  it  cast  them  their  political  liberty,  they  per- 
haps owe  to  it  their  having,  alone  of  all  Slavic  peoples,  retained 
their  national  independence. 

The  country's  social  and  economic  status  has  done  as  much  in 
this  direction  as  natural  and  political  causes.  The  weakness  of 
the  urban  element,  the  lack — outside  of  the  Baltic  provinces — of 
large  cities,  that  could  serve  as  centres  of  provincial  life,  have 
done  not  a  little  to  favor  the  invasions  of  Moscovite  administra- 
tion, aptly  symbolized  by  the  country  bearing  the  name  of  the 
ancient  capital.  The  lack  of  a  middle-class— bourgeoisie — 
in  the  cities,  the  absence  of  a  real  aristocracy  in  the  country,  has 
been  another  cause  of  excessive  centralization — as  these  were  the 

•  This  theory  of  Herzen'n  is  found,  among  others,  in    Thg  /fussian 

Afopie  and  Socialism.     KoKtottifirof  expfrsses  more  or  less  analogons  itieas 

in  his  studies  on  national  history.      Thus,  for  instanrc,  he  considers  the 

aptMna^e  period  a«  a  spoDtaneous  manireslatioa   of  the    Ru&sian  Slav's 

icdemlifttic  instincts  before  the  Moscovite  dominatioo. 
•ot,  u.— 5 
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only  classes  that  might  have  successfully  rivalled  the  sovereign 
power. 

Centralization  and  autocracy  are  traceable  to  the  same  causes 
in  Russia  ;  they  are  born  of  the  same  conditions,  and  it  were  hard 
to  say  which  begot  the  other.  Both,  in  their  intimate  union, 
liBve  done  Russia  great  service,  both  have  made  her  pay  dear  for 
that  sen'ice.  There  are  many  nations  whose  independence  and 
greatness  have  been  founded  by  absolute  power  and  administra- 
tive tntelagc,  but  probably  not  one  that  owes  them  itscix-ilization. 
Now  that  is  the  first  boon  for  which  modern  Russia  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  thank  centralization  at  the  same  time  as  autocracy. 
But  for  the  concentration  of  all  powers,  but  for  the  absence  of  local 
liberty  in  the  various  regions,  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
successors  could  never  have  been  accomplished,  it  would  have 
been  shattered  against  local  resistance.  Centralization  has  been 
the  main  instrument  of  the  European  reform ;  by  its  means 
Russia  may  be  said  to  have  been  civilized  administratively.  For 
the  country  it  was  a  dangerous  aud  costly  benefit ;  for  bureaucratic 
discipline  it  was  an  additional  source  of  strength  and  durability. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  civilizing  government  tlic  Russian  people  was 
merely  a  pupil  who  was  to  be  taught  alt  the  time ;  the  teacher 
could  not  keep  too  tight  a  hand  ou  the  raw  and  half-wild  infant 
who  was  to  be  licked  into  shape.  The  loftier  its  historical  mis- 
sion, the  less  did  the  Russian  administration  feel  inclined  to  scru- 
ples or  reticence ;  composed  of  men  trained  after  the  European 
manner,  it  felt  entitled  to  look  on  the  people  it  was  thus  educating 
with  a  high  hand  as  less  its  fellow-countrymen  than  an  inferior 
race  unworthy  of  liberty— somewhat  after  the  fashion  that  Euro- 
peans look  down  on  the  "  natives  "  in  their  colonies. 

In  modem  Rus.sia— in  the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as  in 
the  eighteenth— ever>'thing  has  been  started  from  above,  from  the 
sovereign,  from  the  capital.  Since  Peter  the  Great  the  govern- 
ment has  systematically  applied  itself  to  suppress  any  spontaneous 
impulse  in  the  country,  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  an  automa- 
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ton,  of  a  docile  mechanism,  set  in  modou  by  the  cue  maiusprin^^ 
wielded  hy  the  government.  The  entire  administration  was  cast 
in  a  military  mould :  discipline,  orders — such  has  been  the  law 
of  the  civilian's  as  of  the  soldier's  life,  and  this  law  has  been  ex- 
teoded  to  all  the  details  of  existence,  with  unexampled  minute- 
ness and  indiscretion.  From  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
in  the  local  as  well  as  the  central  administration,  all  was  done 
"  under  orders."  In  Peter's  hand  and  his  successors,  Russia  has 
been  like  a  soldier  in  his  regiment,  like  a  recruit  at  drill,  who 
marches,  stops,  advances,  backs,  raises  an  arm  or  a  leg  at  the 
command  of  the  drilling  sergeant.  This  system  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  Peter's  undertaking  to  transform  the  habits  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  state.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
must  have  been  the  effects  of  such  a  treatment  applied  through 
several  generations.  The  country,  patiently  trained  to  inertia, 
lost  all  power  of  initiative,  and  when,  first  under  Catherine  11., 
then  under  Alexander  U.,  society  was  informed  that  it  was 
expected  to  act  for  itself,  to  settle  its  own  local  af^irs,  it  scarcely 
knew  how  to  respond  to  the  invitation,  having  lost  the  habit  of 
action,  lost  interest  in  public  life,  especially  in  the  provinces. 
After  working  so  long  to  put  out  ever>'  spark  of  local  life,  the 
government  found  it  could  not  kindle  it  again,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  just  because  it  chose  to.  The  crease  of  administrative 
discipline  had  been  pressed  down  hard  into  the  country  at  large 
as  well  as  into  the  official  world  ;  and  neither  of  the  two — neither 
society  nor  the  agents  of  the  supreme  power — could  cast  off  at 
will  the  old  slough.  The  bureaucrats  are  down  on  the  novice — 
local  self-government ;  but  the  blame  naturally  falls  back  on  the 
bureaucracy  itself:  if  the  tsar's  subjects  cannot  walk  better 
alone,  it  is  because  they  have  been  too  long  kept  in  leading- 
strings. 

One  of  the  reasons  most  frequently  adduced  in  favor  of  keep- 
bg  up  this  administrative  paternalism  even  yet.  is  the  dearth  of 
enlightened  men   in   the  provinces,  and   the  lack  of  initiative 
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amidst  the  most  enlightened.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  his- 
torical causes  of  Russian  centralization  ;  but,  as  often  happens, 
the  remedy  has  fostered  the  disorder  it  was  to  cure.  Centraliza- 
tion undertakes  to  supply  the  want  of  capable  and  informed  men 
in  the  provinces — and  it  drives  away  out  of  the  provinces  such  as 
may  be  found  there ;  it  produces  an  artificial  vacuum  within  the 
empire,  by  concentrating  brains  and  wealth  in  the  capitals.  The 
great  administrative  progress-engine  thus  puts  on  the  brake,  in- 
stead of  accelerating  the  development  of  culture  and  civilization. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Although  centraUzation  in  Russia  is  the  out- 
come of  physical  and  historical  conditions,  it  has  encountered,  on 
the  country's  soil  and  in  its  history,  a  twofold  principle  of  weak- 
ness and  inefficiency.  Two  great  obstacles  have  frequently  set  its 
efforts  at  nought :  the  material  size  of  the  territory  given  it  to 
handle,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  from  the  midst  of  which 
it  was  to  raise  its  agents.  This  accounts  for  the  frequent  power- 
lessness  of  a  legally  omnipotent  administration. 

Provincial  franchises  being  set  at  nought  or  but  itl-respected, 
and  the  hand  of  the  supreme  power  not  being  able  to  reach  every- 
where, confusion  and  lawlessness  could  hold  their  sway  all  this 
time,  in  spite,  or  even  under  cover,  of  centralization.  The  pon- 
derous bureaucratic  machine,  imperfectly  mounted,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  accomplish  the  immense  task  at  which  it  was  set: 
the  impulse  given  by  the  prime  motor,  being  irregularly  trans- 
mitted by  badly  combined  wheels,  died  out  before  it  reached  the 
extremities.  In  this  manner  Russia  has  long  been  familiar  with 
all  the  practical  inconveniences  of  administrative  discipline,  with- 
out enjoying  its  advantages  in  compensation. 
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Thb  Russian  administration  still  rests  on  the  bases  laid  for  it 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Peter  the  Great,  widened 
and  consolidated  later  on  by  the  great  Catherine.  The  M&scovite 
administration  was  extremely  simple,  indeed  primitive  and  rudi- 
mentary. Russia  was  long  governed  after  the  manner  of  a  private 
estate,  a  vast  farm,  with  no  law  but  the  master's  will,  no  rules  but 
the  resolutions  of  the  voyev!>ds  or  governors  who  served  the  tsars 
in  the  capacit>'  of  stewards,  and  in  whose  persons  all  civil  and 
military  powers  were  cumulated.  Under  this  more  or  less  paternal 
and  patriarchal  government,  local  customs  and  traditions  at  least 
could  hold  a  certain  place.  Moreover,  serfdom  and  the  rural 
commune  singularly  simplified  the  functions  of  an  administration 
whose  chief,  if  not  only,  care  was  the  levying  of  taxes  and  troops. 
The  rnle  of  the  Moscovite  i^yevbds  waa  not  unlike  that  of  Turkish 
pashas  half  a  centurj-  ago,  with  this  great  difference  that,  in  many 
regions  of  Turkey,  especially  European  Turkey,  the  diversities 
of  race,  language,  religion  and  kept  up  a  certain  diversity*  in  the 
administration,  sometimes  even  a  certain  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Peter  the  Great,  in  this  as  in  other  things  the  imitator  of 
Btirope,  imdertook  to  endow  his  empire  with  a  regular  administra- 

6g 
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tion  of  modem  cut.  TTiis  became  one  of  his  main  objects,  and. 
of  all  he  pursued,  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  to  accomplish.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  borrow  the  methods 
and  proceedings  of  the  West.  But  he  found  out  thai  institutions 
are  not  to  be  transferred  from  one  country  to  another  at  a  moment's 
notice,  from  a  relatively  civilized  people  to  a  relatively  barbarous 
one.  As  though  in  anticipation  of  the  eighteenth-centur>'  theories, 
this  revolutionist  amoug  sovereigns  treated  his  country  as  a 
tabula  rasa,  on  which  to  delineate  entirely  new  things,  conform- 
ably to  the  principles  of  science  or  the  teachings  of  foreigners. 
In  the  place  of  the  chaos  of  ancient  Moscovite  hovels,  it  was 
Peter's  ambition  to  construct  a  regular,  symmetrical  citj'  with 
wide,  airy,  straight-lined  streets.  To  do  this,  he  and  his  succes- 
sors lacked  two  essential  things  :  materials  and  workmen. 

European  centralization  has  its  own  proper  forms ;  it  wields  a 
special  tool,  which  we  call  bureaucracy  :  this  necessary  tool  it  was 
which  Peter  lacked,  and,  for  some  time,  his  successors.  The 
Russian  empire  was  possessed  of  admimstrative  centralization 
without  its  modem  appliauces.  This  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  if  we  would  comprehend  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  so 
long  presented  by  Russia  :  on  the  surface-=ejtcessive  administra* 
live  tutelage  ;  below^-disorder  sometimes  bordering  on  chaos,  A 
co-ordinate  system  of  fuacttons,  a  few  more  or  less  ingenious  in- 
stitutions can,,  after  all,  be  improvised  ;  not  so  a  bureaucracy,  a 
body  of  functionaries,  because  their  training  presupposes  that  of 
the  nation  at  whose  helm  they  are  to  stand.  Hence,  for  Peter 
the  Great  and  for  all  his  successors,  including  the  emperors 
Nicolas  and  Alexander  II.,  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  an  inces- 
sant source  of  blunders,  of  gropiugs,  of  disappointments.  The 
elaborate  machine,  imported  or  imitated  from  Europe,  was  not 
self-working — it  was  no  use  to  improve  or  simplify  the  attachments. 

Before  examining  the  workmen  appointed  to  set  the  machine 
in  motion,  it  behooves  us.  however,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  machine  itself.  In  the  centre  is  one  single  motor — ^Ihe  imperial 
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power  ;  all  the  wheels  and  belts  are  there  simply  to  transmit  the 
impulse  received  from  that.  Just  below  the  autocrat,  from  whom 
werj-lhing  euianates,  are  the  two  great  bodies  :  the  Senate  and 
tbe  Council  of  State.  The  former — the  older  of  the  two  created  by 
Peter  the  Great  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  entire  administra- 
tion— has  been  shorn  of  a  goodly  portion  of  its  functions  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  instituted  iu  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  "  Go\'eming  Senate  "  governs  nothing  any  more  ;  originally 
[invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  compatible  with  the  autocratic 
system,  it  is,  nowadays,  reduced  to  merely  judicial  functions  ;  it 
is  little  more  than  a  Court  of  Appeals.  The  .sovereign,  however, 
at  times  still  calls  on  the  members  of  the  Senate,  even  though  it 
is  debarred  from  all  active  interference,  to  conduct  administrative 
inquests  in  the  provinces.* 

The  Council  of  State  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  aniiiversar>*  in 
1885.     It  was  instituted  by  Alexander  I.,  at  the  instigation  of 
Speransky,  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  plan  as  that  created 
by  Napoleon  I.f    In  the  absence  of  hereditary  or  elective  bodies, 
the  legislative  power  has  devolved  on  it     It  discusses  and  frames 
the  laws,  examines  into  the  budget,  receives  the  reports  of  the 
ministers.     The  gravest  questions  are  submitted  to  it ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  highest  dignitaries  and  functionaries,  but  has  in  all 
things  only  a  consultative  voice.     l,ike  tlie  King's  Council  of  the 
old  French  monarchy,  this  body  is  after  all  a  gathering  of  mere 
advice-givers.     The  emperor,  who  nominates  the  members  and 
appoints  their  duties,   does  not  delegate  to  them  any  of  his 


*  Tbat  is  what  happened  wbeii  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  en- 
trusted Maine  Aeoators  with  inriuests  which  resulle'l  in  revelations  that  mtwle 
«  prest  deal  of  noise.     See  further  on,  Ch.  IV.  of  this  Rook. 

t  Tbe  nnme  of  the  Council  of  State  lends  Itself  to  a  iiiisapprehension, 
-which  sfaoulil  be  forefilalled.  We  have  seen  the  titles  '".Stale  Councillor." 
•■  Actual  Slate  Councillor"  6Riire  in  tbe  "Table  of  Ranks."  But  it  rloes 
not  follow  that  the  men  who  bear  theni  are  memberR  of  the  Council  of 
State ;  in  fact  they  do  not  even  bare  tbe  grade  or  t<hin  tliat  confers  the 
rank  necessary  to  enter  it 
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authority.  He  is  in  no  way  bound  by  their  opinion,  which  he 
confirms,  or  rejects,  or  alters  at  his  pleasure.* 

The  Council  of  State  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
founders,  Alexander  I.  and  Speransky,  It  was  meant  to  take  the 
place  of  a  parliament,  to  represent  autocratic  power  in  its  legis- 
lating capacit>',  and  at  the  same  lime  to  exercise  control  over  the 
ministers'  administration.  Of  these  two  missions  it  has  really 
fulfilled  neither.  The  fault  lies  both  with  the  mode  of  recruiting 
this  high  assembly  and  the  regulations  it  is  subjected  to.  This 
Council,  invested — in  theory — with  tlie  broadest  attributions, 
such  as  the  elaboration  of  the  laws  and  the  control  o\-cr  the 
highest  administration,  is  in  great  part  composed  of  high  function- 
aries, some  in  office,  some  retired,  the  former  absorbed  by  their 
duties,  the  latter  frequently  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  to 
seriously  share  in  the  Council's  labors.  Side  by  side  with 
numerous  aides-de-camp,  who  know  nothing  about  state  business, 
are  former  civil  ofl&cers,  desirous  of  re-entering  active  service,  and 
more  anxious  to  conciliate  the  ministers'  favor  than  to  watch 
their  actions.  After  abstracting  what  might  be  called  the  dead- 
heads, it  will  be  found  that  out  of  the  sixty  members  there  re- 
mains, as  a  really  efficient  force,  an  insufficient  number,  inadequate 
to  fill  the  position  of  legislative  body  or  controlling  court.  To  be 
brief,  this  institution,  like  all  Russian  constituted  bodies,  is  want* 
ing  in  that  spirit  of  cohesion  and  mutual  solidarity,  known  as 
esprit  de  corps. 

For  these  intrinsic  reasons,  the  Council  of  State  is  fatally 

limited  to  a  merely  passive  part, — it  is  there  for  show.  Instead  of 

elaborating  laws,  it  spends  most  of  its  time  registering  decrees. 

Accordingly,  when  any  really  important  measure  is  on  hand,  the 

sovereign,   far  from  entrusting   the   preparation   thereof  to  his 

Council  of  State,  usually  has  recourse  to  special  commissions, 

•  The  Council  of  State  is  divided  into  tUrt-e  depnrtmeuts,  each  number- 
ing seven  or  eight  meiuberfi.  Then  there  are  members  who  taVe  Ibctr 
•CAtH  only  at  n  full  nieeliii;;  of  the  entire  ComiciL  There  «re  ahout  forty 
such  members,  not  including  the  tninisters  who  are  iiieii])>t;rs  ex-officio. 
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whose  projects  are  hardly  submitted  to  the  Council  except  for 
form's  tsake.  It  is  in  this  maiiuer  that  all  tlie  great  reforms  have 
been  prepared — administrative,  judiciary,  military,  economic,— 
beginning  witli  the  emancipation.  This  system  of  isolated, 
temporary  commissions,  revokable  at  will,  is  possibly  in  greater 
conformity  with  the  principle  of  autocracy.  Under  Alexander  III., 
as  formerly  under  his  father,  there  always  are  several  such 
commissions  or  committees  at  work,  many  of  which,  after  starting 
with  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  vanish  silently  away,  without 
having  produced  anything  but  voluminous  minutes  and  reports, 
or  become  6xtures  after  long,  learned — and  barren — theoretical 
dissertations.  With  the  assistance  of  these  special  commissions, 
the  government  remedies  the  inefficiency  of  its  legislative  Coun- 
cil, but  uol  without  incurring  a  twofold  inconvenience :  a  dilatori- 
ness,  calculated  to  drive  to  despair,  and  which  would  make  the 
lengthy  procedure  of  the  least  expeditious  of  Western  parliaments 
appear  rapid  by  comparison  ;  and  the  loss  of  all  the  advantages 
of  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  legislation.  For  Russian  law, 
being  the  outcome  of  various  disconnected  commissions,  of  com- 
mittees which  are  strangers  to  one  another  and  sometimes  obey 
opposite  impulses,  necessarily  betrays  a  certain  fragmentariness, 
incoherence,  inconsistency.  The  manner  of  their  fabrication  ac- 
counts for  the  little  harmony  and  comparative  sterility  of  many 
of  the  second  Alexander's  finest  reforms. 

It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  give  the  Council  of  State  the  position 
its  founder  meant  it  to  occupy,  unless  its  level  be  raised,  its  rights 
enlargetl,  and  that  cannot  be  done  withoiit  modifying  its  composi- 
tion. This  has  been  thought  of  at  the  end  of  the  late  emperor's 
reign.  There  was  some  talk,  not  only  of  increasing  the  number 
of  members,  but  of  calling  into  the  Council,  besides  the  emperor's 
representatives,  representatives  of  the  countrj',  chosen  from  the 
midst  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  if  not  by  them.  Many  Russians 
see  in  this  a  way  of  giving  Russia  a  share  in  her  government 
without  as  yet  granting  her  a  constitution,  a  means  of  getting. 
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without  passing  through  political  elections,  the  equivalent  of  a 
parliament.  *     Whatever  the  practical  value  of  similar  proci--ediugs, 
Alexander  II.  appears  not  to  have  been  disinclined  to  adopt  them 
at  the  time  of  bis  death,  '  and  similar  projects  may  very  well  be 
taken  up  under  his  successors.     Meantime,  what  has  not  yet  bees 
ventured  upon  as  a    regular   and  permanent  innovation  in  the 
Council  of  State,  the  imperial  government  already  has  partially 
put  in  practice  for  some  of  its  great  legislative  commissions.     As 
Alexander  II.,  when  the  emancipation  was  set  on  foot,  had  called 
to  his  Drafting  Committee  members  of  the  nobiliary  a:iscmblics, 
Alexander  III.,  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the  excessive  burdens  laid 
on  the  liberated  serfs,  appointed  to  the  commission  formed  for  that 
purpose  se\'eral  members  of  the  provincial  assemblies.     This  mod- 
est attempt,  though  the  delegates  of  society  are  not  even  elected, 
by  its  representatives,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the  countr>'  is 
already  now  occasionally  invited   to   give  its  views  on   certain 
matters  ;   but,  in  whatever  manner  these  deliberative  assemblies 
may  be  composed,  be  they  called   Coandl  of  State  or  Special 
Commissions,  they  are  ne\'er  anything  but  consulting  bodies  ;  the 
legislative  power  remains  undivided  in  the  monarch's  hand. 

To  make  this  fact  mcnr  conspicuous,  to  ceaselessly  recall  the 
Council  to  a  conscionsness  of  its  lowly  r^e  and  the  idle  nature 
of  its  deliberations,  it  is  not  allowed,  although  it  ranks  as  the 
first  body  in  the  state,  to  express  an  outspoken  opinion  on  the 
projects  submitted  to  it     In  order  more  strikingly  to  assert  the 


*  We  shall  retom  Uter  on  to  thMc  dclicAte  qnestions,  in  Books  in.  and 
VI. 

'  It  has  been  whapered,  indeed,  that  this  very  fiict  broaght  sbont  or 
accelerated  his  death,  for  the  very  next  days  were  to  have  seen  an  act  of  sov- 
erctgn  power  which  wonld  have  more  than  restored  the  prestige  of  the  fii^t 
glorious  yean  of  the  reign.  Though  bot  a  rumor,  it  is  by  no  xneaus  absurd 
or  even  very  tmUkely,  for  it  is  well  knowD  that  there  is  aothing  the  anarchists 
fear  aad  detest  so  much  as  to  have  any  good  thiagcome  "  from  above.'*  since 
it  b  everv-  titne  so  much  iDflnence  and  prestige  lost  to  tXetM.  They  are  like 
a  father  who  would  rather  see  hb  family  staire  than  thriTc  on  bread  which 
Ar  did  or  could  not  get  for  them. 
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independence  of  the  imperial  will  and  to  put  nothing  in  the  way 
of  its  omntpotcncc,  the  decisions  arrivtrd  at  by  the  majority  of  the 
Council  are  not  submitted  to  the  emperor  alone,  but  together  with 
the  opinion  of  the  minority,  both  being  thus  officially  placed  on 
the  same  level.  Just  fancy  such  a  sj^tem  applied  to  representative 
assemblies,  and  a  government  ftx-c  to  decide  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority  !  Yet,  this  is  the  sight  to  which  Russia  might 
not  impossibly  treat  Western  Europe,  should  certain  iuQueuces  or 
certain  doctrines  prevail  with  the  tsar. 

Where  the  great  bodies  of  the  state  are  merely  the  humble 
agents  of  autocratic  power,  the  ministers  can  be  nothing  else.  The 
institution  of  the  various  portfolios  is  about  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  Council  of  State.  They  too  are  a  creation  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.,  who.  covetous  of  glory  as  a  refonner,  strtn-e 
to  give  to  his  people  institutions  more  in  touch  with  those  of  the 
great  European  States.  Under  the  influence  of  Speransky  and 
Kotchubey ,  France,  then  in  the  act  of  being  reorganized  by  Bona- 
parte, was  again  the  chosen  model.  It  was  an  «-M^  of  1 802  which 
substituted  the  "Ministries"  to  the  "Colleges'*  of  Peter  the 
Great,*  which,  at  bottom,  were  not  much  else  than  the  time- 
bonored  Moscovite  pHk^ses,  rehandled  on  the  model  of  the 
collegiate  administrations,  brought  into  honor  in  France  under 
the  Regence. 

The  old  "Colleges"  had  called  forth  the  same  objections  as 
those  inherent  to  the  system  itself;  not  the  less  were  they  regret- 
ted by  sundry  statesmen,  who  felt  uneasy  at  the  extent  of  the 
powers  vested  in  one  luan  and  fearful  of  finding  in  the  new  minis- 
ters so  many  autocrats.  Count  Voronts5f,  in  a  letter  to  Kotchu- 
bey, one  of  the  promoters  of  the  reform,  had  made  himself  the 
organ  of  these  apprehensions  the  moment  the  ministries  were 
organiy^d.     This  patriot  was  protesting  beforehand  against  the 

*  A  trace  of  the  old  "  Collei^es  "  still  remains  in  some  of  the  titles  of  the 
"Table  of  Ranks,"  such  as  "College  Registrar"  (the  14th  orlowe«  Uhiti  of 
all),  "  College  CoQactUor,"  "College  Assessor." 
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despotism  of  ministers  freed  from  all  control,  while  the  colleges, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  carry  their  guaranty  in  theraselii^s, 
owing  to  the  powers  being  divided  between  the  members  of  each, 
had,  besides,  been  placed  by  Peter  the  Great  under  the  Senate's 
control.  ♦  It  does  not  matter  that  such  regrets  over  the  past  had 
little  to  justify  them.  Peter's  new  creation  did  not  in  the  least 
answer  his  expectations,  and  in  that  way  VorontsftPs  fears  for  the 
future  were  realized.  The  first  eflfect  of  ministerial  omnipotence 
was  to  still  further  intensify  bureaucratic  centralization  and  ad- 
ministrative tutelage,  e\*en  while  it  delivered  the  course  of 
business  from  the  dilatoriness  and  complexity  of  collegiate 
procedures. 

The  ten  ministries  now  existing  f  do  not  comprise  all  the 
branches  of  the  administration  ;  there  are  some  independent  de- 
partments outside  of  them,  such  as  the  coraptrollership,  the  head 
of  which  ranks  with  tlie  ministers.  The  emperor  has,  besides, 
his  own  private  "chancellery,"  which  was  long  divided  into  four 
sections,  one  of  them,  the  famous  Third,  being,  up  to  the  last 
year  of  Alexander  11.,  a  veritable  secret  police  service.  Most 
ministries  are  divided  into  "departments,"  nearly  independent 
of  one  another.  Each  minister  is  assisted  by  a  council,  which 
does  not  meet  for  months,  .sometimes  for  years,  so  that  a  seat  in  it 
is  considered  a  comfortable  retired  berth  or  a  sinecure.  In  addi- 
tion, the  minister  usually  has  one  or  two  assistants  ("  associates  *') 
who  prepare  and  share  their  chief's  labors,  and  frequently  succeed 
him.  A  Russian  humorist,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
secret  springs  at  work  in  St.  Petersburgh  government  offices, 
used  to  say  that  the  government  was  doomed  to  slide  down  lower 


♦  Letter  written  in  1803  aud  published  iit  iSfti.  VorontsAf  expressed 
the  Miue  acDtimeuts  to  Prince  Czartorysky,  in  n  letter  of  the  same  period. 

t  The  ministries  or  porlfolias,  tbe  number  of  which  has  varied  ■^evcrol 
times,  (ire  ten  iiow,  as  follows :  ist,  the  Emperor's  Ilouschold  ("Coun  "  it 
la  called):  ad,  Foreign  Affairs;  3d,  the  Interior;  4th.  Finances;  5th, 
JuKticc ;  6th,  Public  Instruction;  7th,  Communications;  Bth,  Crown  De- 
mesDCs  ;  9tb,  War;  lotb,  Kavy. 
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and  lower,  till  it  fatally  fell  into  the  bands  of  utttT  ineptness. 
For  the  niioister  in  ofGce  usually  looks  for  an  assistant  whose 
talenta  are  not  of  a  kind  to  overshadow  his.  When  the  assistant 
becomes  minister,  he  naturally  does  the  same  thing,  so  that  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  high  functionaries,  and  especially  of  the 
ministers,  seeras  fated  to  be  lowered  with  each  new  incumbent, 
until  it  gradually  descends  from  mediocrity  to  incapacity.  Things 
might  indeed  follow  this  course,  if,  fortunately  for  the  country,  the 
selEsh  speculations  of  men  were  not  often  defeated  by  the  intrigues 
of  their  rivals,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  master,  who  some- 
times, at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  different 
services,  inflicts  on  a  minister  assistants  whom  he  would  not  have 
chosen  himself. 

The  sovereign  frequently  has  recourse  to  a  proceeding  little 
calculated  to  raise  the  ministerial  dignity  and  influence  :  he  often 
places  at  the  head  of  ministries — sometimes  the  most  important 
ones — instead  of  regular  incumbents,  substitutes  or  managers, 
who  get  confirmed  in  their  functions  only  after  a  more  or  less  long 
probation.  This  expedient  does  not  appear  to  present  any  ad- 
vantage but  the  facility  of  entrusting  a  portfolio  to  hands  Uiat 
appear  entitled  to  it  neither  by  talents  nor  experience.  At  other 
times — and  this  was  no  rare  occurreuce  under  Alexander  II.— the 
management  of  ministries  was  given  to  court  favorites,  men  of 
fashion,  amateur  politicians,  mostly  the  sovereign's  aides-de-camp^ 
carpet-knighte  of  the  purest  water. 

It  would  appear,  looking  at  things  from  a  distance,  that  the 
land  of  autocracy  should  also  be  that  of  harmony  between  its 
several  agents  and  of  administrative  unity.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Unity  of  action,  which,  in  theory,  would  seem  to  be  a  special 
privilege  of  absolute  power,  is  often  lacking  in  Russia.  With  all 
powers  centred  in  one  hand,  and  proceeding  from  one  will,  with 
only  one  official  motor,  the  administrative  wheels  nowhere  work 
with  more  friction  and,  consequently,  more  waste  of  force. 

The  main  cause  of  this  anomaly  is  the  isolation  of  the  different 
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ministers  wlio  rule  so  mauy  indepeudent  provinces,  each  with  his 
army  of  employ&i,  often  even  his  particular  treasury,  and  are 
always  ready  to  go  to  war  with  one  another. 

If  Russia  has  ministers,  she  has  not  yet  a  Cabinet,  in  the 
political  sense  of  the  word.  Between  the  heads  of  the  diflferent 
administrations  there  is  no  sort  of  cohesion,  of  bond ;  neither 
solidarity  nor  common  direction.  The  ministers,  indeed,  meet  on 
certain  days  to  consult  together  ;  but  to  these  meetings,  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  diflferent  services,  official 
language  does  not  gi\'e  the  name  of  "  council,"  and  still  less  the 
parliamentar)-  designation  of  "cabinet."  Russia  has  only  a 
"  committee  of  ministers,"  and  names  are  not  always  without  im- 
portance. Besides,  the  ministers  are  not  the  only  members  of 
this  committee ;  they  have  with  them  not  only  the  Comptroller- 
General,  and  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  but  the 
chiefs  of  certain  sections  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery,  the  presidents 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  even  to 
the  Director  of  the  Crown  Studs.  With  a  real  council  composed 
solely  of  ministers  in  office,  this  so-called  Committee  of  Ministers 
would  become  a  useless  piece  of  machinery.  The  presidency  over 
it  is  assumed  by  a  person  whom  the  emperor  appoints  and  who  is 
usually  not  himself  a  minister.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  president  was  a  man  of  the  court,  with, 
no  personal  worth  or  political  influence,  a  General  Igndtief,  re- 
lated to  the  renowned  Oriental  diplomatist.  When,  a  year  or  two 
before  his  death,  Alexander  11.  had  called  to  this  post  of  honor 
one  of  his  most  illustrious  fellow-laborers,  Couut  Valuyef,  who 
had  successively  been  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Crown 
Demesnes,  the  question  suggested  itself  whether  this  dignity, 
hitherto  purely  honorary,  was  not  going,  in  these  new  hands,  to 
assume  a  real  political  value.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
and  Alexander  III.,  in  i8Hr,  set  aside  Count  Valuyef  for  Mr. 
Reutem,  who  bad  long  been  Minister  of  Finances.     The  post 
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ziemained.  as  before,  a  court  sinecure  or  warm  berth  for  a  retired 
zuittister  whose  past  services  are  to  be  rewarded. 

A  fact,  seemingly  of  small  moment,  might  well  symbolize  the 
:£\izictions  of  President  of  the  Coimnittee  of  Ministers :  he  has  no 
official  residence  in  the  capital,  only  a  country  house  or  villa  oa 
■Xlh&  Islands,  and  he  might  pass  the  entire  year  there  in  bucolic 
^netirement  without  the  State  being  aware  of  it.' 

Business,  it  woxild  seem,  ought  always  to  be  discussed  by  the 
^tninisters  either  in  informal  consultation  or  in  full  committee  ;  but 
tiiey  frequently  dispense  with  this  formality  and  present  them- 
selves directly  in  the  empt-ror's  study.     It  is  customary  for  them 
to  "report"  to  the  sovereign  one  at  a  time.     This  detail  alone 
xnust  destroy  anything  like  solidarity  between  them.     Being  re- 
sponsible to  the  emperor  alone,  and  that  only  individually,  they 
really  are  mere  secretaries,  almost  private  clerks  of  the  tsar ;  but 
secretaries  who,  being  alone  thoroughly  posted  in  their  several 
"branches,  mostly  dictate  the  master's  resolutions, — all-powerful 
clerks,  ^/^they  have  the  autocrat's  ear. 

The  ministers  highest  in  favor,  do  not  scruple  to  walk  over 
their  colleagues'  heads  and  get  the  sovereign  to  adopt  measures 
unbeknown  to  them.  The  various  organs  of  the  government,  in- 
stead of  working  in  concert,  keep  thwarting  and  paralyzing  one 
another.  This  is  another  of  the  inconveniences  which  Count 
"V'orontsbf  had  pointed  out  before  they  were  revealed  by  experi- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  .see  what  must  be  the  effects  of  .such  a  sj'stem  : 
the  Minister  of  Finances  may  be  told  of  expenditures  projected  by 
his  colleague  of  Justice  or  the  Interior  only  after  they  arc  accepted ; 

*"The  lElands"'  is  the  collective  name  given  to  the  greai  suburban 
somoier  resort  of  Peteraburgh.  Il  in  a  Rroup  of  islands  in  the  Neva,  of  re- 
cpectable  size,  a  few  mile&  from  the  capital.  Kimetiuoy-Ostrov  and  Veli^n 
are  the  most  fashionable — one  ^reat  park  with  beautiful  sbady  drives  and 
fine  glimpses  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  studded  ^rith  handsome,  luxuriously 
fitted  np  villas  or  cottages,  tbc  summer  residence  of  snch  of  tbe  beau  monde, 
especially  tbe  high  official  and  financial  world,  as  are  detained  in  town 
through  the  brief  aummcr  by  business  or  daty.  A  sort  of  summer  Tuxedo, 
the  jewel  of  the  cortbcm  capiliil  frum  June  to  S<:ptembcr. 
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the  Minister  of  War  may  be  in  ignorance  whether  the  foreign 
policy  is  peaceable  or  warlike. 

The  first  and  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
lack  of  unity  and  of  order,  iu  short — confusion.  As  the  ministers 
are  isolated,  so  the  various  "departments'*  within  one  ministry 
may  be  virtually  independent  of  one  auother.  A  minister  can 
take  a  good  deal  on  himself,  if  he  has  the  master's  conBdence, 
and  so  can  each  high  functionar>'  with  the  same  proviso,  even  to 
acting  against  his  colleagues  or  chiefe  or  without  their  knowledge. 
In  this  way  such  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  are  arrived  at 
in  matters  of  internal  and  sometimes  even  foreign  policy,  as  to 
betray  the  government  into  the  semblance  of  duplicity.  Nearly 
always  rivals  and  ofttimes  enemies, — frequently  representing 
opposite  tendencies  or  hostile  cliques,  which  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  sovereign  to  play  off  one  against  the  other, — the  ministers  are 
engaged  in  a  clandestine  and  at  times  almost  public  warfare. 
Under  Alexander  II.  justice  was  pitched  against  the  Interior  one 
day,  and  Public  Instruction  against  War  the  next.  UTiilc  the 
Minister  of  Justice  was  striWng  to  eradicate  the  old  abuses  and 
to  shield  iadividual  liberty,  his  colleague  of  the  Interior,  being  a 
partisan  of  the  old  bureaucratic  arbitrariness,  delighted  to  render 
the  working  of  the  courts  illusory  by  an  abuse  of  administrative 
prosecution,'  The  discord  between  the  ministers,  who  did  battle 
against  one  another  at  court,  in  social  circles,  even  in  the  press, 
spread  among  their  subordinates.  The  whole  working  of  the 
governmental  machine  was  brought  all  but  to  a  deadlock,  anarchy 
crept  into  the  various  branches,  and  this  disorder,  covered  over  by 
a  deceptive  varnish  of  uniformity,  turned  out  to  the  profit  of  the 
revolutionary  propaganda. 

To  an  outsider,  it  would  seem  that  a  modem  nation  must  suffer 

*  By  "administrative  prosecniiois  "  are  meant  the  arbitrary  proceedings, 
through  tbc  agency  of  ibc  police,  against  ftufipected  persons — arrest,  tioose- 
senrch,  imprisonment,  banishmcat  in  all  defrr^e* — without  any  lej;al  forms, 
wbicli,  vffry  imturally,  create  more  indignation  at  borne  and  abroad  than  all 
the  ^verities  of  Ibe  law. 
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from  such  a  chaotic  state  of  things.  In  Russia,  however,  it  is  a 
question  whether,  with  an  absolute  monarchy,  it  is  not  as  well  for 
the  future  of  the  couutr>'  that  llie  defects  of  the  administration 
should  show  so  glaringly.  This  is  no  paradox.  Administrative 
anarchy,  like  all  other  vices  of  imperial  bureaucratism,  like  all  that 
weakens  the  State's  omnipotence,  is  not  without  some  compensa- 
tions ;  the  frail  buddiug  liberties  have  reaped  from  them  perhaps 
more  benefit  than  harm.  The  public  spirit,  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  free  investigation  which,  in  an  autocratic  state,  was  in  danger 
of  being  completely  smotliercd  under  the  weight  of  all  tlie  diOer- 
cnl  organs  of  power,  if  united,  had  a  chance  to  catch  an  occasional 
breath  through  the  fissures  produced  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
ministers.  A  St.  Petersburgh  daily  was  making  this  very  remark  : 
in  the  past,  as  well  under  Alexander  II.  as  under  Alexander  I.,  a 
tmiform  direction  in  the  actions  of  the  government,  would,  at  the 
epochs  of  reaction,  which  are  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in 
Russia,  have  turned  against  the  liberal  ideas,  and  greatly  favored 
the  victory  of  the  retrograde  pohcy  ;  it  will,  for  instance,  have 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  finest  reforms  of  Alexander  Nicoldye- 
vitch.  With  the  present  goings  on,  on  the  contrar>',  under  cover 
of  the  disunion  between  the  ministers,  thanks  to  the  isolation  of 
the  various  branches,  authoritarian  ideas  and  attempts  at  reaction 
can  triumph  in  one  ministry  without  prevailing  in  all  the  others  ; 
liberal  maxims  still  can,  in  the  darkest  of  times,  find  a  shelter 
in  certain  departments,  and  lie  in  wait  there  for  better  times. 

Looking  at  things  under  all  their  aspects,  therefore,  a  patriot 
should  wish  for  greater  administrative  unity  only  if  it  were  joined 
to  new  guaranties  for  the  country.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  benefit  being  all  reaped  by  bureaucratism,  centraliza- 
tion, and  administrative  tutelage.  Sooth  to  say, the  danger  is  not 
one  that  Russians  need  stand  in  much  dread  of  The  government, 
in  this  respect,  will  have  much  ado  to  break  with  its  old  ways. 
It  has  been  greatly  preoccupied  with  the  question  during  the  last 
iQonths  of  Alexander  II.  and  the  first  weeks  of  Alexander  III., 
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but  did  not,  so  far,  find  itself  able  to  solve  it.  There  was  some 
talk  of  substituting  for  the  Committee  of  Ministers  a  real  coundl, 
not  to  say  a  cabinet  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  of  insti- 
tutiug  solidarity  between  the  ministers,  possibly  even  of  investing 
one  of  them  with  the  functions  and  title  of  Prime  Minister.  Sud 
a  change  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  viewed  with  favor  by 
the  Liberals.  A  consolidated  cabinet,  collectively  responsible  to 
the  sovereign,  wailing  for  the  time  which  would  make  it  responsi- 
ble to  the  nation,  would  strike  many  Russians  as  a  step  on  the 
road  to  coustitutionalism.  It  was  one  of  the  reforms  which  were 
expected  from  Alexander  III.  after  having  been  vainly  hoped  for 
from  his  father. 

One  trouble  is — autocratic  tradition  stands  in  the  way.  Unlike 
other  absolute  monarchs,  the  Russian  emperors  have  never  had 
prime  ministers.  From  instinct  or  system,  in  order  to  retain,  tn 
deed  as  well  as  in  theor>',  their  authority  unimpaired,  they  all 
undertake  to  be  their  own  prime  ministers.  If  they  have  not  all, 
like  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II.,  and  Nicolas,  possessed  the 
necessary  energy  and  capacitj',  they  have  at  least,  like  Alexander 
II.,  striven  to  keep  their  advisers  jealously  balanced,  to  pitch 
against  one  another  opposite  influences  and  tendencies,  never  to 
allow  any  one  person  or  opinion  to  assume  anything  like  predomi- 
nance. Nothing  but  the  repeated  attempts  of  nihilism,  joined  to 
the  avowed  inability  of  his  government  to  cope  with  a  band  of 
plotting  youngsters,  could  have  brought  Alexander  II.,  in  his  last 
year,  to  place  all  powers  in  one  hand  and  to  invest  Loris  M^likof 
with  a  sort  of  dictatorship. 

The  press  itself,  Uirough  its  most  important  organs,  admitted, 
at  the  start  of  the  present  reign,  that,  under  the  autocratic  regime, 
there  is  no  room  for  a  prime  minister.  On  this  point,  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  habitually  at  variance,  for  once  appeared  to 
agree.  "In  our  country-,"  wrote  the  Poriddck  {Order),  one  of 
the  chief  Petersburgh  dailies,  in  May,  r88i,  "a  prime  minister 
never  could  be  anything  more  than  a  Grand-Vizier."     And  that 
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Ss  tme.  The  few  statesmen  who,  like  Araktcheyef  under  Alex- 
ander I.  and  Loris  M^likof  under  Alexander  II.,  ha\*e  enjoyed  an 
overwhelming  influence,  have  hardly  been  anything  else.  A 
Richelieu  or  a  Bismarck  is  no  more  possible  in  Russia  than  a 
Cavour  or  a  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  empire  may  own  a  Chancellor, 
but  this  6rst  dignitary  of  the  state  is  ordinarily  limited  to  foreign 
politics,  and  has  no  other  authority  than  what  his  personal 
ascendancy  brings  with  it.  Autocratism  is  a  sun  that  allows 
of  no  satellite,  for  fear  of  seeing  its  own  splendor  eclipsed  or 
outshone. 

Russia,  nevertheless,  does  feel  the  imperative  need  of  a  homo* 
Seneous  Cabinet,  as  a  means  towards  that  unity  of  direction  in 
ivhich  the  govemmeut  is  so  sadly  deficient.    Possibly,  the  empire's 
political  transformation  may  begin  from  this.    For  such  a  council, 
■with  or  without  official  premiership,  would  of  necessity  modify  all 
the  relations  between  sovereign  and  ministers.  a.s  its  members, 
collectively  responsible,  would  be  fatally  led  to  assume  towards 
the  emperor  a  more  independent  attitude.    They  would  gradually 
liegin  to  feel  responsible  before  society  and  public  opinion  no  less 
than  before  the  sovereign,  who  might  tlius  slip  into  the  part  of  a 
constitutional  monarch,   without  the  official  restraint  of  either 
constitution  or  parliament.     In  fact,  this  reform,  seemingly  so 
unassuming,  would  almost  amount  to  a  revolution,  and  might 
pro\*e  as  difficult  to  carry  out  and  maintain,  even  after  being  ad- 
mitted in  principle,  as  a  constitution  with  political  representation. 
For  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction  without  indirectly 
encroaching  on  the  ground  of  autocracy,  and  marking  a  limit  to 
the  sovereign's  personal  rights  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  ministers. 
So  it  was  proposed  to  take  from  the  latter — and,  by  implication, 
also  from  the  former,  the  fiiculty  of  deciding  any  matter  of 
business  without  the  consent  of  all  their  colleagues,  and  decreed, 
in  principle,  that  the  dokVtdy — ministerial  "  reports  "^should  not 
be  presented  for  the  supreme  sanction  till  after  a  deliberation  of 
the  Cotmcil.     It  is  the  simplest  possible  thing,  yet,  in  practice, 
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next  to  impossible  to  carr>'  out.    How.  indeed,  forbid  the  emperor 
from  "arranging  "  snch  or  such  a  piece  of  business  with  a  favor- 
ite minister,  and  bow  compel  liim  to  abstain  &om  settling  any<^j 
thing  apart  from  his  Council  ?  ^^ 

This  very  question  was  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
first  ministry  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  HI.  With  a  view  to  the 
concentration  of  all  government  forces  for  the  struggle  against 
nihilisiu,  the  decision  discussed  above  was  carried  and  decreed. 
The  emperor  gave  his  consent  to  the  arrangement,  the  public 
were  informed  of  it  and  already  wishing  themselves  joy  of  a  real 
Cabinet — when  a  court  intrigue,  such  as  can  always  turn  up 
under  an  absolute  rfghne,  overthrew  the  whole  affair.  It  had 
been  forgotten  that  the  first  thing  needed  was  that  all  the 
ministers  should  be  agreed  on  the  principle  to  be  enacted  and 
obey  the  same  inspiration.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case  with 
the  first  ministry  of  Alexander  III.  In  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  preceding  reign,  two  tendencies  at  least  coald  be 
traced  in  it,  more  or  less  clearly  indicated,  for  in  Russia  a  politi- 
cal coloring  is  not  nearly  as  well  defined  as  in  other  countries. 
The  partisans  of  the  so-called  "  liberal  "  or  "  Occidental  "  ideas 
appeared  to  outweigh  the  others  in  influence  and  numbers  both. 
They  were  principally  former  ministers  of  Alexander  II. :  Gen- 
eral  Loris  Melikof,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  General  Dimitri 
Milititin,  Minister  of  War.  and  Mr.  AbazA,  Minister  of  Finances. 
These  three  men  formed  a  sort  of  triumvirate,  whose  predominance 
seemed  assured.  Side  by  side— or  rather  &ce  to  face  with  them, 
were  men  called  in  by  the  new  sovereign,  and  who  were  reputed 
to  represent  the  more  or  les^  vague  aspirations  of  the  national 
party,  the  so-called  Neo-Slavophils.  Most  prominent  among  them 
were  General  Ignitief,  former  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  then 
Minister  of  thi:  Crown  Demesnes,  and  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  PobiMon6sstsef,  former  tutor  of  Alexander  III.,  translator 
of  the  Imitation,—^  man  who  was  nothing  if  not  religions  and 
conservative,  and  anyhow  better  affected  towards  Moscow  and  the 
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national  party  than  towards  the  "  Occidental  "  ideas  iu  vogue  at 
Vi.  Petersburgh.  It  was  certainly  not  for  a  ministry  composed 
of  such  clashing  elements  to  impress  a  uniform  tendency  on  the 
government's  entire  policy,  and  there  promptly  came  a  crisis  of 
unprecedented,  violence.  The  Emperor  Alexander  III.  had, 
without  consulting  his  principal  ministers,  settled  the  wording  of 
bis  memorable  manifesto  of  the  29th  of  April,  1881,  in  which  he, 
for  ibe  first  time,  informed  his  own  people  and  foreign  nations  of 
the  policy  which  be  intended  to  pursue.  This  manifesto,  which 
affinned  solemnly  and  with  a  certain  affectation  the  continuation 
of  autocralism,*  had  been  prepared  iu  the  shade  of  secrecy  by 
Mr.  Pobi6don6sstsef  and  General  IgnAtief,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Grand-Duke  Vladfmir,  the  Emperor's  brother,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Katk6f.  the  haughty  editor  of  the  Moscow  GaseiU,  who  had 
come  to  G^tchina  on  purpose  to  confer  with  the  Tsar.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  a  sitting  of  the  Council,  held  a  day  or  two  before  the 
grand  review  at  which  the  manifesto  was  to  have  been  published, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  ministers  were  first  notified  of  this 
important  document. 

The  surprise  of  the  men  who  held  the  chief  portfolios  may  well 
be  imagined.  It  had  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  new  reign 
could  thus  pledge  itself  before  Russia  and  Europe,  without  their 
advice  or,  almost,  knowledge.  In  the  face  of  such  a  proceeding, 
the  conduct  of  the  three  ministers — Interior,  War,  and  Finances — 
was  all  mapped  out  for  them  :  they  could  only  retire — which  they 
did  at  a  few  days'  interval.  In  any  other  country  the  resignation 
of  ministers  under  such  conditions  would  have  astonished  no  one : 
in  Russia,  the  voluntary  and  simultaneous  retreat  of  the  Tsar's 
chief  advisers  was,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  sort  of  scandal.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  something  entirely  new  in  the  annals  of  the  Rtissian 
government— a  Cact  which  alone  implied  progress  in  the  country's 


•  In  tbe  translstioni  of  this  ilocument,  poblishtd  in  SL  Petersliurgh. 
the  onKinal  text  wn»  slif^htly  softened  by  the  substitution  of  such  vords  u 
"authority  "  or  "supreme  power  "  for  "  autocrat"  or  "  autocracy." 
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political  ideas  aud  matmers,— something  not  exactly  consisteut 
with  the  principle  of  autocratism.  Voluntary  resignation  implies 
disapproval,  a  feeling  of  independence  and  responsibility,  and,  as 
such,  is  an  act  not  easily  to  be  tolerated  from  a  subject.  With  the 
bureaucratic  habits  in  vogue  in  the  official  world,  it  was  not  often 
that  a  minister  felt  tempted  to  take  such  a  liberty.  Almost  all 
were  only  too  happy  to  stay  in  office  as  long  as  it  pleased  the 
sovereign  to  keep  them  there.  There  may  have  been  occasionally 
isolated  resignations,  but  it  was  under  Alexander  III.,  in  1881, 
that  Russia  for  the  first  time  witnessed  a  collective  resignation,  by 
several  ministers,  ou  grounds  of  political  conscience.  And  even 
then  the  ministers  thought  it  best  to  resign  individually,  at 
several  days'  interval,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  ill  health, 
as  though  they  had  all  been  struck  by  a  sudden  mysterious 
epidemic. 

The  voluntary  retreat  of  three  or  four  ministers,  in  1881,  will 
remain  a  landmark  and  a  significant  precedent.  It  is  the  first 
s>'mptom  of  that  revolution  which,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  is 
gradually  taking  place  in  the  habits  of  the  official  sphere.  The 
feeling  is  gaining  ground  that  the  various  ministries  can  no  longer 
be  kept  isolated,  and  the  number  of  political  men,  willing  to 
govern  their  own  department  without  taking  thought  of  their 
colleagues'  views,  is  growing  daily  smaller,  be  they  the  most 
conservative  or  the  most  inclined  to  innovations;  for  they  have 
all  begun  to  realize  that,  in  Russia  just  as  ever>-wliere  else,  a 
ministry  without  a  common  programme  means  a  government 
with  no  programme  at  all.  And  the  Emperor  Alexander  III. 
himself  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  gi\'ing  his 
government  greater  cohesion,  as  he  has  until  now  left  the  direc- 
tion of  state  affairs  to  one  predominant  influence,  embodied  first 
by  General  Igndtief,  then  by  Count  Tolstby. 
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lYovincial  Administration,  Bureau cratism  and  Tchi»di<nism — tViTeraments 
and  Districts — The  Governor  aiid  hia  Power — Faults  of  Russian  TchindV' 
»«»!— Effects  of  the  "  Table  of  Ranks"— Lack  of  Specialty— Vcuality 
and  its  Causes— How  Adaiinistrative  Corruption  can  Temper  Bureau- 
cratic Despotism— Difficulty  for  the  Hureaucracy  of  Controlling  itself— 
Inefficiency  of  all  Remedies  Used  against  Venality — Formaliam  and 
Contempt  of  the  Regulations. 

Previous  to  tlie  late  reforms,  the  entire  provincial  administra- 
^on  was  organized  after  the  type  of  the  central  administration, 
with  this  difference,  that  there  was  more  unity  in  the  former,  the 
different  powers  being  more  compactly  centred.  The  administra- 
tive circumscriptions  go  back  as  far  as  Peter  the  Great  or  rather 
Catherine  II.  The  former  bad  divided  the  empire  into  eight 
"governments"  ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth  increased  the  number 
to  sixteen,  and  Catherine  II,  to  forty.  More  were  added  in  each 
follonHng  reign,  owing  not  so  much  to  successive  conquests  as  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  population.  The  original  govern- 
ments had  to  be  cut  in  two.  even  in  four,  without  the  average  of 
their  population  being  affected. 

European  Russia  has,  lea^-ing  out  Finland,  Poland,  and  the 
Caucasus,  some  fifty  governments  ;  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
stripped  of  its  own  particular  administration,  has  about  ten,  of 
considerably  lesser  extent.*     These  divisions  are  for  the  most 

•  The  official  nomenclature  distinRuishes  between  the  provinces  or 
"governments"  {gubh^it)  and  the  "territories'^  or  regions  [dbtasti), 
which  are  not  yet  fnlly  organized  and  still  retain  some  peculiar  institutions. 
The  number  of  tlie  dblastt,  mostly  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire, 
ii  iteadily  decreasing,  in  proportion  to  the  progresses  of  population  and 
ccDtnliatioD. 
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part  entirely  artificial,  conventional,  so  to  speak  mecbanicaL 
Tliere  is  no  reason  for  their  existence  beyond  the  pleasnrc  of  the 
autocratic  head  of  the  empire,  which  has  cut  up  its  territory  at 
will,  mthout  taking  heed  of  historical  traditions  or  of  the  ethnical 
distribution  of  the  inhabitants.*  In  this  respect  the  Russian 
"  governments  "  bear  a  singular  likeness  to  tlie  French  "  depart- 
ments "  ;  both  are  the  outcome  of  the  same  spirit,  the  same 
habits  of  centralization.  The  Russiau  nouieiiclaturt,  Iiowever, 
does  not  display  the  same  pretensions  to  leamedness  as  the 
French ;  it  is  far  less  complicated,  each  government,  as  a  rule, 
bearing  the  name  of  its  capital.  There  are  to  this  rule  scarcely 
any  exceptions,  save  for  the  provinces  of  the  west  or  south, 
which  are  of  foreign  extraction  or  recently  annexed :  Ebstland, 
Livlaud,  Curland,  Pod61ia,  Volhjnia,  Bessarabia,  Tauris.  These 
historical  names  aloue  suffice  to  denote  a  provincial  individuality, 
usually  foreign  to  genuine  Old  Russia. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  the  Russian  Empire  differ  from 
the  French  departments  in  one  essential  point :  extent  The 
Russiau  gulftmias  vary  in  ^jze  according  to  regions,  climate, 
density  of  population.  Those  of  the  north  and  east— Perm, 
Viitka,  Xstrakban,  Vologda,  and  especially  Arkhangelsk,  equal 
or  exceed  in  area  the  great  states  of  Western  Europe.  Even  the 
average  extent  of  the  provinces  is  very  cousiderable  ;  it  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  smaller  states  of  Central  Europe,  such  as 
Belgium,  Holland,  or  Switzerland.  The  population  of  the  prov- 
inces is  far  from  being  in  proportiou  with  their  dimensions ;  it 
seems  rather  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  it  ;  ihe  hugtst,  which  com- 
prise the  wild  wastes  of  the  north  or  the  steppes  of  the  east, 
are  the  least  populous.  Arkhangelsk,  witli  its  500,000  square 
miles,  has  only  315,000  inhabitants.  As  an  offset  to  this,  sundry 
governments  of  middling  size,  the  name  of  which  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  West,  hold  about  as   many  inhabitants  as  the 

*  Hifftnrians  bave  noted  the  estretne  stnallne^A  of  lofftl  units  in  old 
Moficovia,  and  how  these  units  wctc  fomieil  into  tlie  queerest  cotnbtnatious. 
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twenty-two  Swiss  cantons  put  together.  In  Kuropeau  Russia, 
t.he  average  population  of  agitifntia  is  from  1,400,000  to  1,500,- 
000  souls.  The  figures  for  single  governments  are  sometimes 
znuch  higher  :  so  Kursk  has  o\-cr  2,000,000  ;  Kief.  PoltAva, 
Tambftf.  Vordnej,  have  about  2,500,000  each. 

The  provinces  or  govemmeats — Icajstways  those  along  the 
"borders — have  long  been  combined  into  clusters  of  three,  four, 
or  five,  under  a  Governor- General,  each  such  group  covering 
immense  regions.  Nowadays  this  arrangement  exists  only  in 
.Asia  and  the  quondam  Polish  provinces.*  Eveu  the  three  Baltic 
provinces  lately  forftited  this  distinction  and  were  merged  into 
the  general  mass.  This  greatly  simpli£es  the  administratiou  and 
indicates  progress  in  the  direction  of  greater  uniformity. 

Cach  government  or  jTovince  (^w^rwi'a)    is  divided    into 
several  "districts"  (ly^zi/).    Most  of  these  districts,  thus  thrown 
together  by  the  central  authority,  have  a  longer  existence  and 
more  natural  individualit>-  than  the  governments  of  which  they 
ibrm  a  part.    There  are,  in  a  government,  eight,  ten.  twelve, 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  .such  districts,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing; their  considerable  extent,  and  the  excess  of  centralization,  are 
governed  not  by  any  functionary  answering  to  the  ums-prSfet  of 
the  French  arrondissetnent,  but  by  a  mere  police  captain  (^isprUvnik). 
Provincial  life  having  as  yet  no  sort  of  political  constitution,  the 
^irant  of  a  class  of  officers  who  would  be  goveniment  agents  and 
election  tools  more  than  adminLstrators  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt. 
At  the  head  of  each  government  is  a  go\'enjor  i^ubfrtiAlor), 
an  official  very  much  like  the  French  prifet.     Formerly,  when 
each  province  was  a  sort  of  miniature  empire,  the  governor  wielded 

•  Moscow  owns  b  Governor-General,  but  that  is  only  a  courtesy  shown 
to  the  fonner  capituL  Alexander  II.,  after  ibe  sttempt  on  bis  life  com- 
mitted in  1879,  temporarily  rein-staled  Governors-General,  with  tbe  most 
extensive  powers,  io  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire— St.  Petersburgh,  OdcsM, 
Rbirkof,  etc,  the  better  to  cope  with  (be  revolutionary  propugnoda. 
Atexander  QI.,  in  1881.  !>uppre«»ed  the  post  of  Govemor-Geueral  in 
Orenburg. 


powers  practically  anlimited,  being,  in  his  turn,  a  niiuiatore 
autocrat.  He  was  assisted  by  a  vice-governor  and  by  a  govem- 
ment-couucil,  but  the  latter,  like  itsprotot>-pc,  the  Council  of  State, 
had  only  a  consultative  voice.  There  were,  indeed,  since  the 
time  of  Catherine  11.,  periodical  nobiliary  assemblies  ;  there  was 
even  a  committee  of  local  finances  composed  of  delegates  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  cities  ;  but  the  control  exercised  by  these 
assemblies  and  these  committees  was  merely  nominal,  thcoreticaL 
Most  of  the  rights  conceded  by  Catlieriiie's  laws  had  become 
mere  formalities,  which  no  one  would  have  dared  to  take  seriously. 
From  the  administration  the  governor's  superabundant  powers  over- 
flowed tojustice,  and  while  Catherine  left  to  the  nobility  the  appoint- 
mentof  the  judges  of  the  first  instance,  it  lay  with  the  governor  to 
Con£nu  them,  to  prosecute  them,  and  even  to  revoke  them. 

The  governor's  authorit>'  extended  over  all  the  branches  of 
public  service.  He  was  iudeed,  and  is  still,  hedged  in  with  com- 
mittees, of  which  he  is  chairman  ex  officio  :  committee  of  taxation, 
of  commimlcations,  of  prisons,  of  charities,  of  instruction,  etc 
But  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  great  show  of  control  ?  As  a  rule, 
none  whatever.  Most  of  these  committees  are  composed  of  sub- 
ordinate employes  and  officials  of  a  rank  inferior  to  the  govern- 
or's, so  that  bureaucratic  subserviency  and  the  spirit  of  passive 
obedience  stifle  anything  like  independence,  and  all  these  com- 
mittees in  reality  only  lessen  the  governor's  responsibility  by 
appearing  to  share  iL 

The  greatest  variety  of  matters  rested  in  the  hands  of  this 
functionary,  who  was  often  a  soldier,  knowing  nothing  of  civil 
administration.  His  manifold  duties  force  the  governor  into  an 
immense  correspondence  ;  it  being  a  sheer  impossibility  for  him 
to  master  all  the  business  entrusted  to  him,  he  mostly  contents 
himself  with  transmitting  the  instructions  received  &om  the 
capital  or  signing  the  resolutions  passed  in  his  own  offices.  Of 
real  power  he  has  not  the  substance,  but  only  the  pomp  and 
circumstance — and  the  temntations. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  creatiou  of  provincial  assemblies 
^aidowed  with  substantial   prerogatives  ought  to   impose  some 
restraint  on  the  governors  ;  and  in  fact  their  authority  may  be  a 
"•rifle  less,  but  the  circle  of  their  competence  is  as  vast  as  ever. 
"The  real  reform  of  the  administration,  so  long  planucd,  is  still 
iKtng  elaborated.     In  the  meantime  the  law  maintains  the  gov- 
ernor in  all  his  old  rights  and  attributions,  although  they  are  at 
variance  with  those  vested  iu  the  new  elective  assemblies.     The 
same  want  of  harmony  between  the  old  legislation  and  the  recent 
institutions  confronts  us  in  other  spheres  also.     The  great  reforms 
of  Alexander  II.,  in  many  respects  so  deserving  of  admiration, 
labor,  we  must  repeat  it.  under  this  great  fault,  that  they  were 
planned  separately,  without  a  common  ruling  idea,  a  generally- 
connected  scheme,  after  an  empirical  and  fragmentary  fashion,  so 
that,  instead  of  forming  a  co-ordinate  system,  the  present  institu- 
tions are  full  of  contradictions  and  anomalies.     The  new  laws  do 
not  square  with  the  old,  yet  both  are  in  force.     Hence  a  lack  of 
directness,  a  titubation  and  confusion  which  have  much  to  do  with 
the  poor  success  of  even  the  best  reforms.     Russia,  as  bequeathed 
to  Alexander  III.,  resembles  those  castles,  constructed  at  different 
epochs,  where  the  most  discordant  styles  are  seen  side  by  side,  or 
else  tbosc  houses,  built  piecemeal  and  at  intervals,  which  never 
have  either  the  unity  07  convenience  of  dwellings  erected  on  one 
plan  and  at  one  rush. 

The  main  tool  of  modern  centralization  is  a  well-informed  and 
honest  bureaucracy,  aud  this  was  precisely  what  ueitlier  Peter  the 
Great  nor  his  successors  could  command,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
eighteenth  century  did  not  produce  it  andeveu  the  nineteenth  has 
not  yet  solved  this  problem,  seemingly  so  simple  :  the  creation  of 
a  body  of  capable  and  morally  clean  public  servants.  For  this 
purpose  Peter  the  Great,  who  could  not  keep  on  importing  for- 
dgners  forever,  instituted  the  tchin  aud  the  Table  of  Ranks,* 
By  making  rank  and  precedence  dependent  on  each  man's  civil 
♦Se*  Part  I.,  Book  VI.,  Ch.  XL 
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or  military  grade,  he  turned  this  institution  into  a  nursery  of  pub- 
lic servants.  For  the  nobility,  who  saw  themselves  coustrained, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  rights  and  privileges,  to  enter  the  army 
or  civil  service,  it  amounted  to  compulsory  service.  Peter  thus 
contrived  to  collect  a  goodly  contingent  of  officials  ;  but  the  men 
obtained  in  this  mauner  had  to  be  trained, — and  the  training  of 
an  army  of  civil  functionaries  requires  vastly  more  time  and  pains 
than  that  of  an  army  of  soldiers.  Peter, .  who  had  succeeded 
in  this  latter  task,  failed  in  the  other.  But  then  that  could 
not  be  the  work  of  one  reign  ^  or  even  of  one  century 

The  Table  of  Ranks  was  itself  not  without  evil  influence  on 
the  Russian  bureaucracy.  The  tckin,  as  we  have  seen,  placed 
civil  service  on  the  same  level  as  military  service,  in  regard  to 
promotion  as  well  as  recruitment.  It  was  inevitable  that  this 
should,  sooner  or  later,  turn  out  to  the  profit  of  mediocnty  and 
routine.  To  each  grade  or  tchin — to  each  rxmg  of  the  ladder — cor* 
respond  certain  functions  ;  exalted  office  can  be  held  only  by  men 
having  a  high  ickin^  i.  e. ,  after  a  long  bureaucratic  career.  The 
first  effect  of  such  a  system  is  to  attract  into  the  government 
offices  a  crowd  of  men  with  no  vocation,  no  information,  no  apti- 
tude ;  thesecond — by  classing  all  officials  under  a  dozen  numbered 
categories — to  force  every  public  servant  through  the  whole  series 
after  starting  from  the  lowest  grades  and  places.  The  order  of 
promotion  being  the  same  as  in  the  anny  (generally  a  grade  to 
every  three  years),  the  highest  functions,  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tions go  by  seniority— a  system  which  everywhere  puts  routine 
and  inertia  at  a  premium.  Intelligence  or  education,  superiority 
either  natural  or  acquired,  are.  in  the  eyes  of  the  hierarchical 
chiefs,  as  much  objects  of  distrust  as  pledges  of  success.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  great  thing  is  to  begin  early.  The  moment 
your  foot  is  on  a  rung  of  the  ladder,  provided  always  you  have 
protectors  at  the  top  to  lend  you  a  hand,  the  ascent  is  easy.  Now 
in  many  dvil  careers  the  lower  grades  are  a  poor  preparation  for 
the  higher  one,  these  latter  requiring  a  wealth  of  infoimation,  a 


r  breadth  of  mind  not  to  be  acquired,  nor,  indeed,  demanded  at  the 
boUom  of  the  bureaucratic  ladder.* 
Of  this  long  journey  through  subaltern  functions  nothing  re- 
mained to  the  fortunate  man  who  arrived  at  the  goal,  but  some 
technical  knowledge  and  bureaucratic  experience.  Intelligence, 
study,  spirit  of  initiative  and  iudtpcndcncc,  the  true  factors  of 
eminence,  thus  found  themselves  discoiu-aged  and  frequently  an- 
nihilated. The  drudgery  of  a  scrivener  or  clerk — such  was  the 
first  school  for  statesmen,  and,  for  the  greater  number,  official 
correspondence  was  the  sum  total  of  an  employe's  duties.  But  for 
the  favor  of  the  sovereigns  the  evil  would  have  been  still  greater. 
The  worship  of  the  tckin  ha.s  long  made  of  the  gr^at  state  bodies  a 
sort  of  shelf  for  the  invalids  of  high  Uhinbvnhm.  The  following 
■  saying  of  a  young  Russian  nobleman  has  frequently  been  quoted  : 
"My  uncle,  the  General,  has  had  a  stroke,  so  he  was  made  a 
senator ;  then  he  lost  his  sight  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  ;  if  only  some  new  infirmity  befalls  him,  he  will  die  a 
minister.'*  This  sally,  in  its  very  exaggeration,  brings  out  strik- 
ingly the  shortcomings  of  the  Table  of  Ranks.  There  is  nothing 
»to  hinder  ignorance  and  incapacity,  supported  by  patience,  from 
creeping  up  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  The  refonns,  whicli  are  to 
bring  Russia  up  abreast  of  the  times,  fortunately  have  begun  to 
discredit  /Miw-worship  and  to  mend  its  abuses.  A  day  will  come, 
no  doubt,  when  a  man's  position  will  no  longer  depend  on  his 
official  rank  and  class  number :  when  the  civil  service,  instead  of 
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*  An  official  investigalion,  undertaken  ftt  the  end  of  the  Ust  reif^, 
sbowrd  the  edncatioual  level  of  officials  to  be  remarkably  low.  In  the 
provinces,  out  of  a  hundred  etnployds  (not  including  the  two  branches  of 
Justice  and  Public  In-structioii).  only  one  or  two  were  found  to  have  passed 
Ibe  higher  courses,  &vc  or  six  to  have  gradoalcd  from  secoud-class  colleges, 
teo  or  twclw  from  pritnary  iscbools  ;  eighty  out  of  Ibe  hundred  had  bad  no 
Kbooling  whatever  and  bad  passed  no  ex&miuuttou,  buving  got  their  cdn- 
ntion  at  bonu',  which  uieaus,  us  a  rule,  a  most  dementAry  one.  Even  in 
Si.  Pctcribnrgb  the  figures  were  but  little  iiioie  reassuring.  Yet  there  arc  in 
the  empire  eight  universities,  where  tboDsauds  of  students  flock  ;  but,  for 
nut  public  careens,  a  university  diploma  is  quite  as  much  an  object  of 
HciOQ  as  a  reconunendation. 
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promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  will  know  only  of  appointment:^ 
to  such  or  such  a  post.     Still,  the  tckin  has  eaten  too  deep  inl^C3 


for 


and 


t 


the  country's  habits ;  i 
convenient  and  inexpensive  a  means  of  ren'ard,  to  be  entirel^^ 
giveD  up,  although,  since  Alexander  III.  came  to  the  throne-  -^ 
there  has  been  some  talk  of  suppressing  it.* 

The  Table  of  Ranks,  in  appearance  so  favorable  to  state  ser- — 
vice,  has  yet  another  ill  eflfect — that  of  producing  confu^on  in  it^^ 
di£^eut  branches.  As  a  man  could  be  called  on  to  fill  a  certair^B 
post  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  required  grade,  functionaries^ 

would  pa-ss  from  one  ministrj-  into  another  without  being  quali 

fied  for  it  by  either  natural  aptitude  or  acquired  special  knowl 

edge.     Under  Nicolas,  and  even  under  Alexander  II.,  the  civiK^ 
offices  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  the  army  having  become  ac — 
veritable  nursery  for  civilians  of  high  grade.      Perliaps  it  wa^^- 
hoped  to  find  more  honesty  or  honor  among  the  heads  of  the= 
army,  and  in  troubled  times  they  were  thought  suitable  instru- 
ments for  the  intimidation  of  revolutionists.     And  even  letting" 
the  military  alone,  it  was  uot  rare  to  see  a  man  skip  from  Justice^ 
to  Finances,  from  the  administration  to  diplomacy.     The  modem 
principle  of  division  of  labor  was  utterly  disregarded,  specialties 
were  ignored.     In  this  respect  the  Russians  were  not  so  unlike     ^ 
the  Romans,  who  under  the  empire  as  well  as  imder  the  republic. 
successively  or  sirauUaneously  filled  the  most  ^Tiried  offices.     But 
this  versatilitj'  does  not  appear  to  have  bred  in  them  as  remark- 
able a  variety  of  capacities,  or,  rather,  as  universal  a  capacit>*,  as 
that  which  has  excited  so  much  remark  among  the  Roman  magis- 
trates.    Between  Russian  tchininmism  and  the  official  curriculum 
of  aiident  Rome,  the  Table  of  Ranks  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
cursus  horwrum  of  the  Roman  senators,  there  is  another  curioi 
similarity  :  here  as  there,  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  might  have 

•  In  1S85  all  civil  grades  were  to  be  abolished,  except  for  the  ihree  high>J 
est  clasAM.  In  certain  branches,  especially  ia  the  magistracy,  the  IcJiin  faaa 
been  disregarded  tbis  loog  while. 
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Qle  tmlimited  omnipotence  of  the  emperors  tinder  some  practical 
i^estrainl,  its  pre-arranged  course  constitutiug  a  sort  of  legal 
privilege  for  the  employ^.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Russian  ad- 
iQiaistration  was  so  corrupt  that  the  comitr>'  had  probably  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  from  any  such  restrictions  on  the  imperial 
pleasure. 

Ignorance,  indolence,  routine  are  only  faults  :  but  the  great 
vice  of  Russian  bureaucracy  is  its  venality.  From  Peter  the 
Great  to  Alexander  III.  the  administration,  the  finances,  the 
army,  all  the  departments  of  public  service,  are  a  prey  to  embez- 
zlement, briber^',  fraud,  corruption  under  all  its  forms.  All  the 
wrath  of  the  sovereigns,  all  the  rigor  of  the  law,  have  proved 
powerless  against  the  spirit  of  prevarication  which  possesses  the 
representatives  of  law  and  authority.  Like  a  deadly  vims  spread- 
ing through  the  entire  social  anatomy,  administrative  corruption 
has  poisoned  all  its  organs,  altered  all  their  functions,  ener\'ated 
all  tlieir  powers.  Venality  has  long  converted  the  best  laws  into 
a  dead  letter  or  a  deceptive  outer  sign  ;  it  has  hindered  the  natu- 
ral development  of  public  wealth,  has  prepared  sore  disappoint- 
ments for  both  sovereigns  and  nation  on  the  fields  of  battle.' 

It  was  under  Nicolas,  the  monarch  who  made  perhaps  the 
most  desperate  efforts  to  conquer  the  inveterate  eWl,  that  it 
reached  its  acme,  as  though  to  show  to  the  world  how  powerless 
despotism  is  to  cope  with  it.  The  vice  which  autocracy  could  not 
reach,  which  the  press  was  not  authorized  to  attack,  has  been 
l>oldly  brought  out  on  the  stage  by  one  of  Russia's  most  popular 
\VTilers,  who  also  was  one  of  Europe's  greatest  humorists.  Tfu 
T^nsp^ctor  { Ransiir)  of  G6gol  shows  us,  in  a  scries  of  portraits  La 
l^igh  relief,  what  Russian  bureaucracy  was  like  in  those  days. 
The  official  circle  of  a  provincial  town,  who  have  long  lived  in 

'  Yes,  the^  things  are  untloubtedl)'  very  bad— just  as  Wd  in  Riuieia  os  la 
nny  other  country,  under  wbalevcr  guise  they  spread  their  baleful  growth  : 
>>c  it  Third  Empire  corruption  or  Panama  in  France,  centuric*  of  mismie 

Xxy  a  handful  of  Bagliah  traders  in  India,  or  political  and  other  jobbing 

nctuer  home. 
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expectation  of  the  incognito  coming  of  an  inspector  sent  fro 
headquarters  to  examine  into  and  report  on  their  administration,^  -^j, 
have  just  been  secretly  advised  by  a  friend  of  the  arrival  of  the^^  e 
redoubtable  personage.  At  the  same  moment  it  comes  to  pass^=s-^ 
that  a  travelling  advcnttircr  is  kept  in  durance  at  the  city  uin  by~^^pfl 
want  of  funds.  The  trkinbvniks  mistake  the  distressed  traveller  foi  -^lj 
the  announced  inspector  and,  as  not  one  of  them  is  conscious  of       3'  - 

having  clean  hands,  all  vie  in  their  efforts  to  conciliate  their  re-  % 

pttted  judge's  good  graces  by  heaping  on  him  presents  and  -^H 
obsequiousness.  The  adventurer  maintains  his  incognito  the  -^s 
better  that  he  does  not  understand  what  is  the  matter  with  his 
cutertaincrs.  Their  naive  flatteries,  however,  soon  give  him  the 
clew  to  the  puzzle.  Thereupon  he  lays  aside  his  bashfulness 
and,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  great  wot,  majesti- 
cally receives  the  homages  and  offerings  of  the  c\\y  officials. 
After  a  few  days  spent  in  a  round  of  dinners,  receptions,  and 
balls,  the  ad^'enturer  prudently  retires,  though  not  before  having 
done  oue  of  his  official  entertainers  the  honor  of  engaging  himself 
to  his  daughter.  Just  as  the  tckinSivniks  make  their  last  bow  to 
the  carriage  which  bears  away  the  false  inspector,  a  police  officer 
wildly  rushes  in  and  announces  the  arrival  of  the  real  one. 

This  comedy,  brimful  with  fun,  yet  so  sad  at  bottom,  wa.'^  given 
in  both  capitals  before  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  who  himself  ap- 
plauded this  daring  portrayal  of  the  imperial  administration. 
Official  corruption  has  ev-er  since  been  one  of  the  Russian  writer's 
set  themes,  and  if  the  ulcer  was  stopped  from  spreading  any 
further,  if  there  is  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  scarred  over,  the 
country  may  thank  for  that  the  searing  iron  wielded  by  its 
literature.  No  cure  was  possible  so  long  as  the  patient  persisted 
in  concealing  his  disease.  The  hideous  portrayals  of  the  secret 
vices  of  tchinhtmism  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
land  of  autocracy,  x-enality  perhaps  does  less  harm  than  it  causes 
in  freer  and  more  cultured  countries,  such  as  the  United  States  of 
America.     Very  sad  to  say,  official  immorality'  has  even  repeatedly 
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■tmmed  out  beneficial  to  the  people's  intelligence  and  morality: 
tJiis  repulsive  disease  has  more  than  once  served  as  a  divension 
from  worse  things  still,  in  the  same  manner  that  certain  open 
^iores  relieve  the  impoverished  blood. 

Thus  official  venaHt>-  has  long  been,  together  with  the  lack  of 
laniform  management  in  a  given  direction,  the  only  means  c^ 
.attenuating  military  despotism.     A  commission  on  a  contract  has 
many  a  time  acted  as  a  corrective  to  the  harshness  of  laws  or  the 
strictness  of  regulations.      For  the  administration's  inertia  or 
<3uplicity,  duly  paid  for.  paralyzed  bad  laws  as  well  as  good  ones. 
The  functionar\*  sold  liberty  to  onL-,  tolerance  to  another  ;  he  sold 
impunitj-  to  both  innocent  and  guilty.     The  Russian  dissenters 
^raskbiniki)  could  not  have  weathered  two  centuries  of  persecu- 
tiou  but  for  the  police's  and  the  clergy's  willingness  to  ignore 
tlieni — for  a  consideration.     The  Russian  spirit  could  never  have 
■withstood  the  pressure  put  on  it  under  Nicolas  but  for  the  con- 
nivance of  the  employes,   who  secretly  suffered  the  forbidden 
foreign  books  and  the  revolutionary  papers  of  Herzen  and  the 
other  emigrants  to  be  circulated — for  a  consideration.     The  rouble 
scaled  the  eyes  and  plugged  the  ears  of  the  isprdvnik.     Moderu 
bought  would  have  been  stifled  in  the  padded  cell  of  absolutism 
liad  not  a  breath  of  outside  air  reached  it  now  and  then  through 
the  vile  sewer  which  alone  kept  a  comuiunicatiou  open  between  it 
and  the  outer  world.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Russian  regime 
-was  "  despotism  tempered  by  assassination  "  ;  "  absolutism  tem- 
pered by  venality,"  would  have  been  far  more  correct. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  administrative  corruption  ?  The 
'£au1t  is  oiten  cast  ou  the  national  cliaracter,  on  an  alleged  "  Rus- 
sian immorality."  This  is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  which  explains 
Tiolhing.*    The  abuses  in  the  administration  are  referable  to  vari- 

•  Who  does  not  know  the  following  passage  from  a  l«ter  of  J.  De 
ItCAi^tre  u»  Prince  Koxldfsky  (Ottober,  1815) :  "  I  know  not  what  spirit  of 
bad  faith  and  cheating  courses  through  all  the  veins  of  tkia  empire.  Open 
robbery  i«  le«s  ffcqaent  with  you  Ui.m  witJi  other  nationit,  becnii.se  you  are 
of  your  nature  as  gentle  as  you  arc  brave,  but  breach  of  trust  abides  with 

VOL,  II,— J 
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Oils  causeSf  some  of  them  proper  to  Russia,  others  common  to  he 
and  all  the  states  where  the  same  evil  exists.  Among  the  fonne:^i-.^sr' 
might  be  clas-'!ed  the  impure  origin  of  the  bureaucracj-.  originallj-^^  y 
a  rabble  of  adventurers  from  all  nations,  more  covetous  of  Iuct^sb"— e 
than  of  honors  so  that  ever  since  Peter  the  Great  embezzlements'  -Kit 
and  fraud  have  been  a  matter  of  tradition.  There  should  be  takeir^*:  n 
into  account  the  demoralizing  effects  of  serfdom  on  all  dasse^^^ 
of  society,  the  habits  of  Oriental  despotism,  which  more  or  les^^<«s 
persisted  under  the  European  reforms.  I^astly,  we  should  thinl 
of  the  difficulties  of  all  sorts  opposed  to  a  regular  administratioi 
by  the  extent  of  the  empire,  by  the  variety  of  races,  the  ignoranc 
of  the  inhabitants  :  venality  became  general  in  proportion  to  the 
wide  and  unchecked  career  it  had  before  it. 

When  you  come  to  the  causes  of  corruption  common  to  Rusa 
and  other  nations,  the  i]iadequateness  of  salaries  heads  the  list. 
In  many  departments  it  was  so  notorious  as  to  amount  to  a  tadt=^ 
permis^on  to  have  recourse  to  illicit  perquisites.  Hence  the 
laxness  of  the  chiefs,  the  leniency  even  of  the  public  itself 
towards  employes,  fathers  of  families,  compelled  by  the  exiguit>' 
of  their  legal  incomes  to  seek  illegal  side  earnings.  When  services 
rendered  in  the  name  of  the  State  arc  insufficiently  remunerated 
out  of  the  public  exchequer,  it  is  but  fair  that  those  private  persons 
who  claim  them  or  benefit  by  them  should  make  up  for  the  injus- 
tice. Administration,  police,  justice — all  had  their  acknowledged 
perquisites  just  like  the  clergy.  A  functionary-  pocketed  a  fee  for 
the  performance  of  his  functions  with  as  good  a  grace  and  as  good 
a  conscience  as  the  priest  receives  his  for  a  baptism  or  a  marriage. 
Do  you  require  a  passport,  a  certificate,  a  paper  of  any  kind  from  a 
government  oflScer?  You  must,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  wait  in- 
definitely, back  your  request  with  a  bill  of  this  or  that  color, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  hand  and  the  employd's 


you  ptmtanently.  Suy  a  dininond — you  will  tind  n  Jlaw  in  it ;  buy  a  rantch — 
the  Bulpliiir  -vWi  be  wanting.  Ttiis  spirit,  counin};  from  biKb  tolow  tbrongh 
■11  the  chtaonets  of  the  ftdminifttration,  makes  fearful  ravages." 


Tank.'     Is  a  son  of  yours  called  in  for  railitar>'  service  and  you 
are  desirous  of  getting  him  excused  ?  you  had  better  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  particular  employ^  or  physician  whose  business 
it  is  to  examine  him.     "'  I  know  you  are  ill,"  said  a  physician  to 
a  recruit  in  Vilna,    "but  if  no  money  is  forthcoming,  I  shall 
declare  you  sound."     In  fact,  to  speak  out  like  this  is  almost  to 
■be  honest.    The  scoundrel  is  he  who,  in  a  similar  case,  will  take 
money  to  discover  some  imaginary  infirmity,  and,  having  been 
unsuccesffnl,   docs  not    return   it.      This  irregular    traffic  had 
evolved  its  own  rules,  and  the  Ichinbvnik  had  his  fixed  rates  just 
like  the  priest,  the  different  services  being  quoted  in  proportion 
to  their  importance  and  the  ofiBcial's  grade  in  the  Table  of  Ranks. 
"  You  take  too  much  for  your  tchin"  a  chief  admonishes  his  sub- 
ordinate in  a  comedy  of  G6gol.     In  the  levying  of  such  per- 
centages,  sanctioned  by  universal  custom,   there  was  nothing 
repulsive,  nothing  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  society  ;  nothing  that 
in  the  least  impaired  the  consideration  enjoyed  by  a  man  ;  the 
most  upright  did  not  scruple  to  do  as  everybody  did.     A  comedy 

*  TlieK  is  this  more  to  be  said  iu  palliation  of  the  practice:  ThewbeeLiof 
administrative  procedure  arc  so  many  and  nm  so  slowly  that  you  are  thus  kept 
"waitingindcfiuitdy"notfromany  ncRlcct,  mnchIcs8maliccorillwill.ofthe 
respective  employes,  bat  simply  because  your  turn  has  not  yet  come.  Every 
individual  case,  and  in  each  case  every  paper  thereto  pertaining  is  of  coarse 
Dombered.  The  employe's  duty  is  to  attend  to  your  case  when  "  it  comes 
round,"  tbnt  is  all.  If  be  hnrries  it  on.  nurses  it,  so  to  speak,  he  does  so  at 
the  cost  of  some,  often  of  much,  labor  out  of  hours,  over  stacks  of  papers 
taken  home  of  ui^hts,  espcrcially  if  it  is  a  case  that  has  been  tangled  up  tn 
red  tape,  driven  from  pillar  to  post  till  it  has  become  confuscil,  unin- 
telligible. To  unravel  it,  to  brin;;  some  light  into  it,  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  labor,  which  is  not  demanded  of  the  employ^,  iior  paid  for,  by  the 
govcroiueut.  Again,  you  waut  to  get  certain  iuformution — about  your  busj- 
Dcss  or  your  case.  The  employ^  does  no  wrong  ia  getting  il,  but  he  is  not 
hound  to  do  it, — and  why  should  he  doit  for  nothing?  The  number  of  such 
possibilities  is  endless,  and  suc-h  is  the  innate  seusc  of  justic(.>,  that  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  asking  for  such  favors  and  services  witbout  remunerating 
tfaem  ,  and  the  public  or  individual]  complaint  is  nc-ver  of  officials  "  taking." 
bat  only  of  their  "taking  too  much,"  or  in  cases  where  they  sbonld  not 
"take,"  or  of  their  "taking"  and  thtn  not  doiug  what  they  promised  to  do 
and  were  paid  by  the  petitioner  for  doiug. 
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by  Russia's  most  popular  play^vright.  Ostrbfsky,  shows  us  a  con- 
scientious tchinbxmik,  who  yet  is  gradually  brought  to  do  as  his 
colleagues  do,  in  order  to  exist  and  not  lose  his  position.  Only 
embezzlement  and  extortion  were  looked  on  as  culpable  acts, 
which  laid  a  stain  on  a  man's  honor.  And  even  in  these  cases 
society  does  not  always  show  itself  very  severe,  and  the  jurj", 
when  it  comes  to  a  prosecution  and  trial,  is  usually  lenient ;  there 
are  so  many  occasions  for  virtuous  indignation  that  it  gets  blunted. 
One  of  the  surprises  that  await  a  foreigner  is  to  meet  at  the  board 
or  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  men  of  the  most  unblemished  reputa- 
tion jwrsonages  whose  scandalous  wealth  appears  to  excite  envy 
rather  than  reprobation. 

The  imperial  government  has  acknowledged  the  evil  effects  of 
stinginess  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  and  has  very  generally  raised 
them,  especially  in  the  departments  of  Justice,  Finances,  and  In- 
struction. A  perceptible  improvement  has  ensued,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  two  departments  in  which  venality  does  most  harm  to 
the  state  and  to  the  public,  respectively  :  those  of  Justice  and 
Finances.  The  change  is  such  that  a  foreigner,  if  he  goes  by 
what  he  heard  from  earlier  travellers,  or  from  the  Russians 
themselves,  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  in  Russia. 
Still,  malpractices  are  far  from  being  wholly  eradicated— as  the 
last  Oriental  war  has  but  too  clearly  shown.  There  always  are 
functionaries  who  go  on  collecting  irregular  stipends,  and  as  the 
rise  in  all  values  has  raised  the  price  of  official  favors  also,  there 
is  no  lack  of  pessimists  who  contend  that  venality,  instead  of  dying 
out,  has  really  been  on  the  increase.  That  is  manifestly  unjust. 
The  evil  might  rather  he  said  to  have  frequently  changed  form. 
Downright  criminal  prevarications,  malversations,  or  embezzle- 
ment of  public  moneys,  extortions  and  fraud  at  the  public's 
expense,  have  become  less  frequent.  In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the 
new  financial  ways,  the  great  companies  and  societies  on  shares, 
the  state  loans,  the  banking  houses,  the  big  contracts  for  public 
worts. — in  a  word  the  Bourse,  with  its  accompaniment  of  specula- 
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tion  and  gambling,  has  opened  to  x'enality^nymerous  new  roads, 
more  tortuous,  more  varied,  and  at  the  same  tiiCemore  covert  and 
sheltered  than  the  old  ones.  The  coarse  and  vulgar  hand-to-hand 
commission  of  old  has  made  room  for  more  roundahc'bt,  mrfre 
refined,  and  on  that  ver>'  account  more  dangerous  modes  of  .seduc- 
tion. Instead  of  always  presenting  itself,  as  it  used  to,  under  its 
own  brutal  and  repulsive  a.spect,  e\'il  nowadays  almost  always 
puts  on  a  discreet,  engaging,  almost  high-toned  and  moral  mien. 
The  bomidar>'  line  between  the  licit  and  illicit  being  often  diEBcult 
to  trace,  conscience  is  less  squeami.sh  about  crossing  it.  Thus  the 
economic  progress  of  the  empire  has  introduced  into  it  means  of 
corruption  formerly  unknown  ;  modem  credit  has  struck  new 
wells  of  gain,  the  muddy  waters  of  which  are  fortunately  not 
accessible  to  all.  While  these  novel  facilities  offered  to  the  cupid- 
ity' of  placemen  give  ri.'ie  to  so  many  scandals  in  freer  and  more 
advanced  states,  can  we  wonder  at  the  abuses  they  provoke 
under  an  absolute  and  almost  entirely  uncontrolled  form  of 
government  ? 

In  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  the  long  reign  of  Alexander 
II.  could  not  but  fail  to  fulfil  all  the  hopes  it  had  raised  in  its 
early  days.  If  there  was  progress  diuing  the  first  half  of  that 
reign,  its  last  years  may  be  said  to  have  rather  shown  a  tendency 
to  recoil.  War,  which  always  opens  a  vast  field  to  jobbers  and  to 
speculators,  did  so  during  the  double  campaign  of  Bulgaria  and 
Armenia.  The  sufferings  of  the  soldier,  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  en- 
riched numerous  adventurers,  and,  along  with  faithless  contrac- 
tors, many  high-placed  personages,  both  military  and  civil,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  loud  clamoring  of  public  opinion,  the  govern- 
ment did  not  dare  to  prosecute  the  most  notorious  contractors, 
lest  too  many  accomplices  should  be  brought  to  light  and  in  too 
exalted  places. 

Foreign  war  once  ended,  the  internal  warfare  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  NihiTist  plotters  did  not  prove  more  favorable 
to  public  morals.     The  repressive  measures  and  all  the  severities 
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directed  against  the  pfcwolutionists  indirectly  favor  administrative 
abuses  and  venajity,  which  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
conspira;<ai>,'  unheard  of  success. 
.  The-eXttnsion  of  powers  conceded  to  the  admiuistration  and 
•.polSce,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  free  action  of  justice,  of  the 
'.press,  of  local  institutions,  have  of  necessit>'  weakened  the  already 
feeble  control  exercised  by  society,  have  closed  such  lips  as  were 
still  open  to  speak,  and  have  unwittingly  encouraged  the  daring 
of  speculators  and  the  greed  of  bureaucratic  exactions,  by  ensuring 
them  the  impunity  which  is  the  consequence  of  public  silence.  In 
such  a  conflict  against  revolution,  what  is  first  of  all  required 
of  functionaries  is  not  so  much  probity  as  enei^,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  blows  aimed  at  authority  by  the  Nihilist  plots,  any  re\'olt 
against  the  rapacity  of  its  agents  is  likely  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  rebellion  and  punished  a.s  a  treasonable  act.  Venality 
thus  could  blossom  freely  in  the  shade  of  the  measures  for  public 
safety  promulgated  by  the  State  for  the  protection  of  its  authority 
and  its  functionaries. 

One  of  the  traits  of  Russian  comiptiou  is  that  no  limits  are 
9et  to  it,  either  above  or  below.  There  is  no  employ^,  no  matter 
how  insignificant,  who  may  not,  on  occasion,  indulge  in  some 
illicit  profits;  nor  is  there  so  exalted  a  personage  but  may,  on 
occasion,  deign  to  eke  out  his  income  in  this  manner.  The  rouble 
will  open  the  doors  of  imperial  palaces  as  well  as  the  office  of  the 
humblest  provincial  govcrument  clerk.  Grand  dukes,  leaders  of 
the  army  or  the  navy,  hardly  inspire  public  opinion  with  more 
confidence  than  ordinary  UhiTibvniks.  Integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness are  always  looked  upon  as  an  exception  which  people  are  apt 
to  doubt.  Neither  rank  nor  birth  places  any  man  above  suspicion  ; 
he  is  not  safe  from  it  even  in  the  sovereign's  immediate  sur- 
Toundings. 

To  bureaucratic  corruption  is  added,  in  the  higher  official 
spheres,  what  might  be  termed  court  comiption.  Russia,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  unlike  monarchical  France  of  the  seventeenth  and 
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^iighteenth  centuries.     Hidden  below  the  official  works,  there  are 
in  Petersburgh,  as  there  were  in  Versailles,  the  secret  wheels  and 
springs,  and  those  are  the  costlier  as  well  as  the  more  powerful. 
At  court  and  in  the  ministerial  offices,  the  favorites  of  both  sexes 
frequently  have  an  influence  which  they  use  freely,  but,  as  a  rule, 
iar  from  disinterestedly.     Illicit  liaisons  often  play  an  important 
part  in  this  revival  of  the  ancien  rfginu.     Women,  whether  of 
proper  or  fast  habits,  sometimes  contrive  to  acquire  considerable 
influence,  which  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  in  this  country, 
■which  their  sex  has  ruled  so  long,  that  the  Russian  woman  is 
remarkably  intelligent,  cultivated,  fascinating,  and,  in  the  higher 
class,  not  overburdened  with,  religion,  scruples,  or  prejudice.    The 
«mpir«  has  more  than  onoe  been  governed  from  the  sahn  or  the 
boudoir  of  some  woman  whose  name  and  existence  were  unknown 
in  Europe.     Of  all  modem  states,  Russia  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
where  the  chroniquc  scandaleuse  of  the  grand  mondc  still  retains 
some  interest  for  the  historian.     At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  for  instance,  the  court,  as  at  Versailles  in  the  last  years 
of  Louis  XV.,  was  divided  into  two  camps,  the  adherents  and  the 
adversaries  of  the  imperial  favorite — and  the  former  were  neither 
the  less  numerous  nor  the  less  powerful.      This  is,  as  every  one 
will  see.  a  delicate  subject  which  we  do  not  care  to  expatiate 
upon.     But  it  is  self-evident  how  such  a  state  of  things  lends  itself 
to  abuses  of  all  sorts  * 

With  such  influences  at  woi  a  court  and  in  the  high  ad* 
ministrative  spheres,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  distribution  of 
places  and  pensions  must  have  been  conducted  at  times.  In  St. 
Petersburgh — again  as  at  Versailles  before  the  Revolution — pen- 
sions, bounties,  favors  of  all  sorts  arc  in  high  honor  still,  and,  as 

•  One  instance  moj-  suEFic*,  recent  and  of  elraofit  public  notoriety. 
Under  Alexander  II.  the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household  was  said,  in 
mil-informed  circles,  to  collect  from  various  departments,  especially  from 
the  imperial  theatres,  considerable  sums,  which  ased  to  be  invested  abroad. 
Of  the  savings  thus  obtained,  the  (greater  part  were  aJTectcd  to  the  use  of 
tlie  lady  who  became  the  late  Emperor's  morganatic  consort  a  few  mouths 
before  be  fell  imder  the  botiibs  of  Kibdltchiluh  and  Ryssaki^f. 
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amoug  the  French  nobility  of  old,  hardly  any  man  is  too  prou(^^ 
to  take  his  share  of  good  things.    Besides  the  pensions,  which  »" 

necessarily  limited  by  the  penury  of  the  treasnrj'.  which  they 

help  encumber,  the  Russian  court,  down  to  the  present  emperor, 

has  retained,  as  under  the  old  tsars,  the  precious  resource  of  land 

grants  for  life  or  in  full  property  forever.  Suppose  some  high- 
dignitary  goes  out  on  the  retired  list  and  has  to  be  rewarded  :  hfc=^ 
is  given,  in.  lieu  of  a  pension,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  or  in 
ftiU  property  forever,  a  certain  tract  of  land,  taken  from  the=^ 
immense  demesnes  of  the  Crown,  These  demesnes,  vastly  en- 
larged in  Poland  and  the  western  provinces  by  the  accession  of 
so  many  confiscated  estates,  are  an  ample  mine,  from  which  court 
fevor.  imder  Alexander  II.  as  formerly  under  Catherine  U.. 
helped  itself  unstintingly.  It  has  been  calculated  that  from  iSjt 
to  i38i  half  a  million  dessiatinas  (1,370,000  acres)  have  thus  been 
distributed  to  the  principal  functionaries, — and  that  not,  as  a  rale, 
in  desert  regions,  in  the  inaccessible  forests  of  the  northeast,  but  in 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  Poland,  the  Caucasus,  the  Ural.  In  the 
last  months  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray  against  nihilism,  these  grants  became  so  considerable,  more 
particularly  in  the  Bashkir  territory,  that  it  was  a  current  joke  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh  that  the  huge  government  of  Uft 
had  suddenly  got  mislaid.  This  thriftless  handling — or  rather 
this  plundering — of  the  public  property  will  be  registered  in 
history  as  one  of  the  blots  on  the  reign  of  the  Liberator. 

All  these  grants  of  Crown  lands,  no  matter  on  what  terms, 
have,  for  the  recipient,  the  immense  advantage  that  the  profit 
they  jneld  is  much  superior  to  the  face  x'alue  put  upon  them. 
For  the  real  value  of  such  lands  usually  far  surpasses  the  official 
esrimates.  A  modest  nominal  income  of  6ve  or  six  thousand 
roubles,  for  instance,  means  four  or  five  times,  even  ten  times,  as 
much  to  the  fortunate  recipient;  nay^  there  have  been  rawH^ 
it  is  asserted,  when  such  grants  proved  a  hundred  times  the  value 
named. 
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This  anomaly  is  easily  explained.     Sometimes  the  person  who 

to  receive  a  graut  of  laud  comes  to  aa  uuderstaiidiag  with  the 

■mperial  administration,  to  have  a  low  official  figure  put  on  the 

Xands  resen'ed  for  him  ;  at  others,  the  State  itself  does  not  Iciiow 

the  value  and  yield  of  Ihe  lands  of  which  it  divests  itself,  or  rather, 

at  is  unable  to  extract  from  them  a  normal  income. 

The  sales  and  alienations  of  Crown  lands  often  give  rise  to 
similar  abnses.  With  "  protections"  and  some  smartness,  a  man 
can  very  well  get  out  of  the  State  for  a  few  thousands  what  will 
bring  him  five  or  ten  times  more.  A  certain  number  of  sales  or 
leases,  agreed  to  iu  this  manner,  really  screen  gifts  to  favorites. 
To  put  an  end  to  these  practices,  it  has  been  proposed  to  forbid 
the  alienation  of  Crown  lands  under  any  circumstances,  and  to 
permit  only  the  lease  of  them  by  public  auction  ;  but,  the  public 
morals  being  what  they  are  at  present,  persons  interested  in  the 
result  would  probably  even  then  find  means  to  get  around  the 
law.* 

Next  to  the  arhtdas  (leases)  and  gifts  of  land,  usually  reserved 
for  ministers  and  other  influential  personages,  there  always  arc 
the  pensions  and  gratifications  in  money.  In  no  countrj-  are  they 
so  lavishly  made  use  of.  A  civil  or  military  functionary  of  a 
certain  rank  who  goes  on  "indefinite  leave,"  generally  retains 
his  salary,  "by  favor."  When  he  retires  into  private  life,  the 
emperor  usually  promotes  him  one  grade,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to 
a  higher  pension.  But  all  that  is  nothing.  A  custom  no  less 
general  and  more  peculiar  is  that  of  distributing  to  the  employes 
of  the  several  ministries  large  .sums  of  money  by  way  of  gratifi- 

•  In  the  satamn  of  1881  on  inquest  on  this  very  subject,  instituted  by 
otilcr  of  AJexatidcr  II,,  resulted  iu  tbe  rcsigtiation  of  several  bigh  fnnclion- 
•rics.  including  Count  Valliyef  hiaiself,  the  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Ministers,  although  he  had  had  personally  nothing  to  do  with  the  abuses 
which  had  called  for  investigation,  and  the  responsibility,  especially  rcgard- 
hifl  the  Bashkir  lands,  rested  principally  on  local  aolhoritiea.  In  con- 
fonnity  to  the  country's  wishes  and  the  advice  of  a  commission  of  experts, 
cooToked  in  tSSi,  the  Crown  Demesnes,  it  appears,  are  to  be  kept  intact  for 
peasant  colonization. 
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cations  over  and  above  their  regular  salaries.  To  these  favoras 
is  often  added  the  free  use  of  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  Crowi^B 
buildtugs.  sometimes  with  free  fuel  and  light.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  imperial  palaces  and  ministerial  buildings- 
teem  with  tenants.  The  yearly  budget  carries  an  item  of  7.500.- 
000  roubles  (about  $4,000,000)  "  for  recompenses  and  assistance 
to  functionaries."  To  this  should  be  added  sums  given  away  by 
the  emperor  or  the  ministers  out  of  the  funds  al  their  disposal. 
All  these  liberalities  benefit  mostly  only  those  functionaries  who 
are  more  or  less  near  the  fountain-head  of  favors,  the  central 
administrations,  i.  e.,  the  employes  of  the  several  mimstries.  the 
Ichinbvnikdam  of  St.  Petersburgh,  so  that,  according  to  calcula- 
tions made  by  a  Russian  writer, "the  ministerial  staff  of  the  various 
departments  costs  the  Exchequer  three  times  as  much  as  in 
Prussia,  and  the  sum  used  up  in  biu^aucratic  gratifications  con- 
siderably surpa.sse.s  that  on  which  the  entire  central  adminis- 
tration of  France  is  maintained.' 

The  system  of  gratifications,  moreover,  is  quite  as  much  in  use, 
only  taken  from  other  sources,  in  the  ofBces  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration, and  the  effects  are  identical.  Everj' where  it  encourages 
arbitrariness  in  the  chiefs,  servility  in  the  subordinates,  who  find 
themselves  entirely  dependent  on  their  superiors*  good- will. 
Another  occasion  of  abuses  is  the  exceeding  subserviency  of 
maimer  which,  under  pretence  of  discipline,  is  demanded  of  the 

'  Tbe  insufficiency  of  sAlariesi.tan  eril  prelty  generally  acknowledgrd  to 
high  quarttrs,  as  well  as  the  consequent  necessity  for  oflicials  to  indulge  in 
more  or  le&s  illidt  profits.  Witb  the  half-hearted  partiality  to  palliatives 
and  half  measures  proper  to  all  bureaucracies,  these  expedients  are  resorted 
to  ia  the  hope  of  partly  reinedyiug  both  evils.  When  we  realize  that  the 
only  radical  cure  lies  in  the  aUemative  of  burdening  the  budget  with  new 
taxes  wherewith  to  increase  the  salaries,  or  reducing  the  staff  of  clerks  and 
hinctionarics  by  half  (the  work  would  be  done  all  the  better,  but  the  desola- 
tion  entailed  would  be  incalculable) — it  will  be  confessed  thai  hesitation 
and  palliati^'cs  arc  excusable  in  this  case.  Moreover,  gratifications  in 
money  ore  an  item  of  the  reward  list  at  holiday  timc  in  the  XDverument 
o{Bc*.-s  of  other  coautries  than  Ruisia^ertaiQly  in  France,  Germany. 
Austria. 
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^iferior  employes  towards  their  hierarchical  cUiefe,  who  of  course 
*^^spond  by  a  proiwrtionate  display  of  arrog-ance. 

The  course  of  rapine  pursued  by  members  of  the  administra- 
tion has  more  than  once  called  forth  thi:  wrath  of  llie  govem- 
XQent.  but  never  was  an  efficient  barrier  oppased  to  their  excesses. 
In  iSSo  and  i88i,  under  the  rule  of  General  Loris  Melikof,  an 
administrative  inquest  was  instituted  in  four  provincial  centres — 
more  particularly   Kief  and  Kazin.     It  was  conducted  by  four 

■  senators  and  of  universally  recognized  integrity,  for  tliere  still  are 
men  who  have  kept  themselves  untainted  by  the  general  con- 
tagion. The  government  seems  to  have  afterwards  repented 
giving  so  much  publicity  to  this  senatorial  revision,   for  it  re- 

■  vealed.  things  which  even   the   excited  public   imagination  did 
not  dare  to  suspect.     For  several  weeks  the  press  was  suffered  to 

•    stigmatize  unhindered  the  cupidity,  the  arbitrariness,  sometimes 
even  the  cruelty,  of  theae  provincial  bashaws.     The  urgent  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  reorganization  became  more  evident  than  ever, 
M    and  Alexander  III.,  in  rSSi,  ordered  a  commission  of  high  func- 
'    tionaries  to  lay  out  a  plan.     Pending  this  slow  and  problematical 
reform,  which  is  easier  to  enter  in  the  code  than  to  put  in  practice, 
the  senatorial  investigation  has  laid  bare  bidden  sores  and  shame- 
ful ulcers,  which  the  government  is  at  a  loss  how  to  heal.     Some 
of  the  more  directly  implicated  functionaries  resigned,  others 
^^rerc  dismissed,  and  these  being  the  only  immediate  fruits  borne 
"by  this  conscientious  inquest,  the  tardy  punishment  of  a  few 
delinquents  was  but  a  slender  satisfaction  to  public  opinion  in 
proportion  to  the  indignation  and  anxiety  caused  by  their  long- 
continued  impunity. 

The  Kmperor  Alexander  III.,  on  ascending  the  throne,  set 
before  himself,  as  his  first  task,  the  eradication  of  the  abuses  of 
which  neither  his  father  nor  his  grandfather  had  been  able  to 
cleanse  the  soil  of  the  empire.  Could  the  success  of  such  on 
undertaking  be  prejudged  from  the  loyalty  of  one  man's  intentions 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  no  sovereign  ever  was  better 
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equipped  for  his  work.  At  all  times  the  sworn  enemy  of  abuses 
and  of  corrupt  men, — profoundly  honest  himself  and  unable  to 
tolerate  dishonesty  around  him, — impervious  to  the  feminine 
blandishments  to  which  his  (ather  so  easily  succumbed, — corabin- 
ittg,  unlike  the  li^tter,  the  virtues  of  the  private  man  with  the 
sovereign's  noble  aspirations, — incapable  of  any  weakness  or  low 
compromise  with  conscience  for  the  benefit  of  favorites  of  either 
sex.— scrupulously  thrifty  in  the  use  of  the  public  wealth  and 
filled  with  the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  his  mission,  Alexander 
UI.  appears  to  be,  personally,  better  qualified  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  deliver  the  State  from  the  hideous  canker  that 
gnaws  at  its  vitals  ;  but  what  can  one  man  do,  however  resolute 
and  austere,  in  a  state  of  over  twelve  million  square  miles?  Sucb 
an  empire  does  not  come  under  the  class  of  those  domains  where 
the  master's  eye  can  see  everything  and  reach  everywhere.  What- 
ever his  energy,  the  sovereign  is  doomed  to  impotency  ;  after  a 
few  efforts,  usually  made  with  a  novice's  ardor  and  ingenuity,  the 
most  hopeful  almost  fatally  ends  by  getting  discouraged,  tired, 
and  by  gi^nng  in  to  the  evil  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent. For  a  sovereign,  indeed,  can  govern — especially  as  regards 
administration — only  through  the  eyes  and  by  the  hands  of  others, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  central  administration,  the  court,  and  the 
higher  circles  of  bureaucracy  which  are  most  interested  in  main- 
taining the  old  practices  and  abuses.  If  we  are  to  believe  public 
rumor,  peculation  and  prevarication,  stock -gambling,  and  unclean 
dabbUugs  have  already  quietly  resumed  their  course  around  the 
pure  and  honest  Alexander,  unbeknown  to  him. 

In  entering  on  the  duties  of  Minister  oi  the  Interior,  General 
Ign^iief  issued,  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  administration,  a 
sort  of  official  confession.*  In  it  he  solemnly  cast  a  goodly  share 
of  tlie  responsibility  for  the  criminal  attempts  which  have  caused 
so  much  disturbance  in  Russia,  on  the  carelessness  of  most  fuuc- 
tionaries,  on  their  indifference  to  the  public  welfare,  on  their  lack 
*  Circalar  to  the  Bovernors,  dated  May  tbe  6,  1881  (old  style). 
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*^^  probity.  While  recalling  all  the  servants  of  the  Tsar  to  tlidr 
^Vitj*.  he  warned  them  in  the  name  of  Alexander  III.  that  he 
^l^ould  prosecute  any  and  all  malpractices  and  malversations, 
^Jrtirpate  comiption  every^\*here  and  make  examples  of  the  guilty. 
X^ter  still,  in  1884.  under  the  ministry  of  Count  Tolst6y,  the 
l:>enaltics  for  dilapidation  of  public  moneys  were  rendered  more 
severe.  In  spite  of  a  few  resounding  trials  and  a  few  acts  of 
praiseworthy  severity,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  inten- 
tions of  Alexander  III.  have  been  carried  out  as  yet ;  one  even 
liardly  sees  how  they  could  be.  so  long  as  the  present  system 
remains  in  force.  Since  the  government  has  no  other  instni- 
ment  than  its  admim.stTation  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
all  the  measures  taken  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  its  agents 
inevitably  turn  out  to  favor  administrative  abuses,  which  are  thus 
indirectly  protected  against  all  attacks  and  pursuits  on  the  part 
of  the  public. 

In  Russia,  as  everywhere  else,  one  of  the  causes  of  abuse  of 
power  and  of  corruption  is  the  inadequate  legal  responsibility  of 
the  public  servants.     The  law  has  heavy  penalties  against  extor- 
tion, peculation,  and  venality,  as  well  as  against  abuse  of  authority 
and  all  the  transgressions  committed  by  functionaries  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  ;  but  all  this  array  is  a  dead  letter,  as  shown 
"by  judicial  statistics.  The  smalt  number  of  .such  casessubmittcd  to 
the  courts  is  out  of  all  proportiou  to  the   number  of  offenders 
Icnown  to  the  public.     They  are  usually  assured  of  a  pardon,  or, 
at  the  least,  of  leniency,  and  the  law  places  all  officials  above  the 
jurisdiction  of  ordinar>'  courts.     A  functionary  cannot  be  pras- 
ccutetl  for  acts  committed  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  except 
'With  the  consent,  or,  more  correctly,  on  the  initiative  of  his  supe- 
riors in  the  order  of  bureaucratic  hierarchy.     The  prosecution  of 
its  own  agents'  illegal  doings  is  thus  left  to  the  administration, 
■which  is  naturally  unwilling  to  have  them  condemned.     Com- 
plaints can  be  lodged  against  a  person  in  authority  only  with  his 
immediate  superior  officer,  in  no  case  with  the  courts.     Conse- 
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quently,  the  higher  placed  the  offender,  the  less  real  is  his 
responsibility.*  ' 

The  great  principle  recently  introduced  into  the  Russian  legis- 
lation, that  of  universal  equality  before  the  law,  does  not  concern 
the  bureaucracy.  We  should  not  wonder  at  such  a  privilege  in 
an  autocratic  country  when  we  remember  that,  in  France,  Artide 
75  of  the  shortlived  constitution  of  the  year  VTTI  (of  the  Repub- 
lic) could  for  three  quarters  of  a  centurj'  withstand  all  the  succes- 
sive revolutions,  and  even  now  appears  to  have  been  abrogated  to 
very  little  purpose.  In  Russia,  where  it  is  more  needed  than 
anj-wherc  else,  the  legal  respousibilit>'  of  functionaries  encounters 
still  more  obstacles  in  general  habit  and  prejudice.  It  is  too  much 
in  the  bureaucracy's  interest  not  to  let  itself  be  despoiled  of  a  pri\n- 
lege  which,  practically,  cn,sures  to  it  impunity  and  omnipotence. 
To  give  up  to  the  pursuit  of  the  first  comer  a  functionary  of  the 
Tsar,  a  repn^entative  of  absolute  and  infallible  power,  would,  it  is 
claimed,  bring  that  power  into  discredit.  In  reality,  it  would 
rather  elevate  it,  by  freeing  it  from  the  abuses  which  degrade  it. 
for  there  is  in  Russia  an  evil  even  greater  than  administrative 
corruption,  and  that  is  the  people's  want  of  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  the  men  who  rtde  it. 

Delivered  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  being  conse- 
quently placed  outside  the  common  law,  bureaucracy  is  the  real 

*  When  the  juiitice  of  a  coraplaiot  against  an  infcrioi  employ^  is  so 
patent  that  it  ia  impossible  to  keep  liim  in  his  place,  he  is,  much  against 
thegraio.  disniissed,  but  his  chiefs'  severit)*  rarely  goes  so  far  as  to  with- 
hold the  tuual  certiticate  of  good  conduct  which  enables  hiiu  to  £nd 
employcient  clsewbere. 

-*  As  to  an  employ^  or  clerk,  a  soldier  or  inferior  officer,  be  hsi  absolutely 
DO  redress  if  wixingcd  by  his  superior.  For,  though  Lbe  law  has  aevere 
penalties  against  ill-usage  of  snbordinatea,  and  gives  the  latter  the  right  to 
lodge  a  complaint,  this  pro^-iMou  is  nullified  by  one  ia  the  chapter  on 
hierarcbical  discipline,  which  orders  that  no  public  servant,  ciWl  or  mili- 
tary, shall  present  a  petition  or  complaint  lo  a  person  in  office  except  through 
his  own  superior  officer.  It  is  only  the  emperor  whom  every  subject  has  the 
right  to  address  perM>aally  and  directly,  by  pri\'ate  letter.  There  is  a  special 
commission  for  the  opening  of  this  ooc-sidcd  correspondence,  and  more  of 
the  letters  are  placed  under  the  sovereign's  eyes  than  one  would  imagine. 
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Sovereign.  It  practically  wields  the  absolute  power  which,  in 
tieory,  belongs  to  the  head  of  the  state.  The  emperors,  whose 
only  tool  it  is,  can  do  nothing  without  it  and  next  to  nothing 
against  it.  The  imperial  anger  or  disgrace  can  strike  such  or 
such  a  member  of  it,  but  not  the  whole  body.  The  instrument  is 
stronger  than  the  hand  that  wields  it,  the  good  will  of  the  master 
is  wrecked  on  the  inertia  and  bad  will  of  the  administration.  The 
effect  of  absolutism  has  been  to  deliver  the  empire  into  the  hands 
of  an  arbitrary  and  corrupted  bureaucracy,  which  preferred  its 
owTi  interests  to  those  of  both  sovereign  and  nation. 

So  long  as  they  have  not  secured  the  active  co-operation  of 
societ>-,  the  rulers  of  Russia  will  be  powerless  against  abuses. 
All  that  tlie  genitm  of  centralization  could  invent  has  been  tried  : 
the  means  of  control  have  been  re-idforced,  administrative  proce- 
dure has  been  lengthened,  multiplied  the  formalities.  In  all  the 
branches  of  the  administration  successive  instances  have  been 
introduced.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  supervision  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent ;  nowhere  has  the  State  shown  such  distrust  of  its 
agents,  or  surrounded  itself  with  so  many  pledges  against  wrong- 
«]oiug  on  their  part ;  but  nothing  has  availed.  This  system  of 
"brakes  of  manifold  make,  seemingly  so  ingenious,  has  only  cum- 
1>eTed  the  administrative  mechanism  with  a  great  many  useless  and 
mostly  attachments,  which  have  no  other  effect  but  that  of  slack- 
ening and  hindering  its  operation. 

What  most  clearly  results  from  all  this  procedure  is  the  huge 
<3eveIopmcnt  of  writing  and  red-tape,  the  accumulation  of  worth- 
less piles  of  papers  at  each  step  of  the  ladder,  to  the  detriment  of 
promptness  and  efficiencj',  and  of  good  administration  generally. 
Between  the  ministerial  and  other  government  offices,  a  never 
ending  exchange  of  engrossed  sheets  is  carried  on :  inquiries, 
reports,  communications,  explanations,  rectifications,  approba- 
tions, confirmations,  etc.  Owing  to  the  time-saving  auxiliaries 
supplied  by  modern  science,  steam  and  electricity,  business  is 
being  concentrated  more  and  more  in  the  ministerial  offices.    The 
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agents  of  local  administrations,  kept  within  narrow  bounds  by  th^ 
regiUationa  have  shrunk  into  fulfillers  of  orders,  into  secretaries 
shorn  of  all  discretionary  power,  incapable  of  a  decision,  scarecH 
at  the  shadow  of  a  responsibility.     In  the  place  of  fiinctionariess 
and  administrators.  Russia  has  trained  for  herself  an  army  of^ 
clerks.    Thus,  the  evils  of  centralization  were  intensified  by  the=r 
remedies  applied  against  administrative  malpractices.     The  Rus- 
sian administration  became  a  sort  of  endless  chain,  along  which 
business    is    transmitted    mechanically,    slowly    mounting    and. 
descending  back  and  forward  fjora  office  to  office,  to  the  gjeat 
damage  of  the  country's  interests. 

The  exaggerated  worship  of  form,  bureaucratic  pedantry,  has 
been  ouc  of  the  results  produced  by  all  this  administrative  procedure. 
Like  Harpagon's  versatile  servant,  who  by  turns  is  coachman, 
cook,  and  waiter,  the  governor  of  a  province  (gub^iia),  over- 
loaded with  a  variety  of  attributions,  frequently  would  grant  on 
one  ground  what  he  had  refused  on  another.  Formalism,  sanc- 
tioned by  law  and  custom,  sometimes  drew  conscientious  officials 
into  ludicrous  situations.  Here  is  an  instance  quoted  somewhere 
by  Herzen  :  A  provincial  governor  was  absent  on  leave.  His 
place  naturally  was  taken  by  the  vice-governor,  who  in  the  course 
of  his  official  correspondence  with  his  chief,  receives  in  his  new 
capacity  a  paper  written  the  day  before  by  himself  in  his  own 
person  as  vice-governor.  The  conscientious  functionary  calls  in 
his  secretary,  dictates  his  reply,  signs  it  as  governor  and  has  it 
addressed  to  himself  as  vice-governor;  in  this  way  the  regnlaritj' 
of  the  official  correspondence  sufiered  not  a  whit  from  the  absence 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province.*  The  everlasting  scribbling 

'  A  better  story  used  to  be  told  of  a  certain  very  eminent  and  high  placed 
peraoneige  of  foreign  birth,  but  completely  uatuialized  in  Russia,  his  adop- 
tive coitDtry  by  inarriayc.  He  was  cxccediugly  well-uieuning.  kind-hearted 
to  a  degree,  worked  like  the  provtrbial  "willing  bonfe,"  otid  did  more  good 
by  his  own  conscientious,  untiring,  and  eiiligblened  efforts  in  bebalT  of  pub- 
lic instmctiou,  charities,  mul  the  like,  limn  several  iuRtitutiotis.  But — red 
tape  had  bim  ;  besides,  bin  mental  poners  were  not  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  he 
never  could  thoroughly  master  the  language  or  write  a  legible  band.     WeU* 
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ladid  greater  harm  than  that,  by  increasing,  among  other  things, 
■-fthe  number  of  offices  and  departments,  and  coasequeutly  that  of 
■Klerks  and  underpaid  employes  U\'ing  on  the  public  or  on  private 
;jurses.  The  administration  thus  found  itself  shut  up  within  a 
i-<arcle  out  of  which  there  was  no  issue  for  it.* 

The  complication  of  the  administrative  mode  of  procedure 
|-prodnced  one  more  result,  still  more  unlocked  for:  the  contempt 
!-of  the  regulations  which  are  too  numerous,  too  irksome  to  be 
I -always  faithfully  carried  out.     From  cxcesa  of  zeal  in  strivnng  to 
.guide  the  functionaries  step  by  step,  the  legislators  have  got  them 
!  into  a  habit  of  trifling  with  the  law,  and  respecting  only  its  ex- 
ternal forms.     It  must  be  admitted,  sooth  to  say,  that  they  would 
cause  intolerable  dela3rs  if  always  faithfully  observed.    Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  public  building  is  to  be  repaired^a  roof,  a  wall,  a 
Stove, — ^the  law  demands  a  whole  string  of  formalities  :  a  prelimi- 
tiary  inquest,  a  report  to  a  special  committee,  another  to  the 
ministry,  an  estimate  of  repairs,  experts'  examination,  tests  and 
•counter- tests.     The  precautions  ordered  by  the  law  are  so  very 
thorough,  that,  were  they  conformed  to.  there  would  be  ample 
time  for  the  roof  to  cave  in  or  for  the  wall  to  tumble  down.  What, 

•of  this  excellent  prince  (whofie  name  foreigners  ueed  not  know)  it  is  said 

that  be  once^  unasked,  granted  a  leave  of  absence  at  the  busiest  lime  to  one 

of  bU  employ^  whose  state  of  health  excited  his  kind  solii-itude,  proinJ&iDg 

to  attend  to  his  work  himself.     Away  sped  the  overjoyed  man.     The  very 

firet  piece  of  work  on  the  absentee's  list  was  a  long  report  to  the  Prince  on 

a  project  he  wan  particularly  interested  in.     True  to  his  word,  the  Prince 

wrote  the  report,  putlinR  in  much  honest  tabor  on  it,  folded  and  sealed  it, 

and  addressed  it  to  himself.     When,  in  dae  time  the  docnraent  reached  his 

bands,  there  wa«  a  great  scene.     First  of  all  he  could  not  read  the  writing. 

'  and  when  be  did,  he  thought  the  report  the  stupidirst  thing  he  bad  ever  laid 

,  eyes  on.    Secretaries  were  summoned  right  and  leA,  when  His  Highness,  in 

j  a  towering  rage,  demanded  to  know  what    .    .    .    fool  had  written  such 

I  trash  and  dared  to  send  it  in  nnengrossed — in  itself  an  impossible  breach  of 

j  official  routine — in  such  vile  writing  too    .     .     .    Tablcan  t 

I        •  One  of  the  present  emperor's  finst  cares  was  to  try  and  diminish  the 

■  nombcr  of  employes,  by  simplifying  the  writing  and  other  formalities  ;  but 

this  reform  may  for  a  long  time  yet  occupy  a  place  alongside  of  otber  pia 

dtsidfria. 
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then,  is  the  actual  practice  in  such  cases?    To  be^n  with,  tlie= 
repairs  are  made ;  the  rest  is  all  done  on  paper,  entered  in  the=! 
office  ledgers.    If  only  the  writing  is  kept  up  without  a  break. 
then  all  is  well. 

This  disregard  of  prescribed  forms  is  far  from  being  considered 
a  subject  of  complaint.  A  functionary"  who  would  insist  on. 
adhering  strictly  to  all  his  instructions  and  regulations  would  ber: 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  This  is  precisely  what  makes  employes  of 
German  extraction  so  obnoxious,  even  when  they  are  superior  lo- 
thcir  colleagues  of  Sla\*ic  blood  in  point  of  information,  probity, 
and  punctuality.  These  latter  qualities,  precious  as  the>'  are, 
under  existing  conditions  almost  inevitably  degenerate  into  petty 
tyranny. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  always  struck  me  most  forcibly  in 
Russia,  is  the  little  moral  ascendancy  possessed  by  the  function- 
aries and  the  administration  generally.  This  phenomenon,  incon- 
gruous in  this  particular  country,  is  accounted  for  by  the  vices  of 
the  bureaucracy.  The  Russian  peasant  or  townsman,  after  cen- 
turies of  abuses,  naturally  believes  that  gold  is  the  universal  pass 
key.  From  the  agents  of  authority  and  the  instruments  of  the 
law,  the  general  distrust  attacks  the  law  itself  Hence,  in  this 
most  law-abtdiug  and  respectful  of  peoples,  the  little  respect  for 
authorities  and  for  laws. 

The  scmi-rcligious  devotion  which  the  masses  still  profess  for 
the  tsar  does  not  extend  to  his  representatives  and  delegates.  For 
these  latter  it  feels  nothing  but  distrust.  While  the  law  nominally 
proclaims  the  emperor  the  head  of  the  huge  bureaucratic  army, 
the  people  do  not  admit  of  any  solidarity  between  autocracy  and 
administration  ;  they  love  and  reverence  the  cue  almost  as  much 
as  they  dislike  and  suspect  the  otlier.  In  this  respect  the  mujits 
political  sense  is  at  one  with  his  religious  feelinp;.  In  his  thoughts, 
as  in  his  affection,  he  separates  the  tsar  from  the  UAtninmiks,  just 
as  he  separates  God  from  the  clergy,  keeping  far  the  master  the 
respect  which  he  has  not  for  his  agents.     Thanks  to  this  distinc- 
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tiou,  the  popularity  of  autocracy  lias  endured  through,  all  the 
safferings  and  disappointments  of  the  people,  in  whose  eyes 
khinbimikdcm  aloue  is  responsible  for  all  their  woes. 

This  disposition  uf  tliu  mujik  and  the  poor  townsman  has 
one  drawback  which,  at  a  given  moment,  may  become  a  danger. 
Such  is  the  universal  distrust  of  the  administration,  that  the 
masses  do  not  always  believe  it  when  it  delivers  to  them  the  words 
of  the  tsar.  The  pei:)ple  always  suspect  in  secret  that  officials 
cheat  them  by  mutual  uuderslanding,  and  are  prone  to  doubt  the 
authenticit>'  of  the  imperial  commands  when  transmitted  to  them 
through  legal  channels.  As  a  consequence  they  are  very-  apt  to 
(all  a  prey  to  tlie  coarsest  impositions.  This  accounts  for  some 
curious  phenomena  of  popular  life  which  give  matter  for  auxioua 
thought.  Of  late  years,  on  occasion  of  the  anti-semitic  riots  in 
the  south,  just  as  twenty  years  before,  at  the  time  of  the  emancipa- 
tion, the  plebs  of  town  and  country'  referred  to  certain  alleged 
secret  orders  from  the  tsar  to  justify  their  disobedience  against  his 
official  representatives,  and  accused  administration  and  police  of 
being  sold  to  the  Jews,  in  the  same  way  as,  under  Alexander  11,, 
it  accused  them  of  being  sold  to  the  landlords.*  To-day,  as  ia 
the  times  of  serfdom,  the  peasant,  as  Ydri  Samdrin  remarfced.f 
knows  of  no  other  sure  pledge  of  the  genuineness  of  imperial 
commands  than  the  display  of  aimed  force ;  a  round  of  musketry 
stiU  is  to  him  the  only  authentic  confirmation  of  the  imperial 
commands. 

Is  it  necessary  to  comment  on  this  iu  order  to  show  how  such 
distrust  of  the  regular  agents  of  so\*ereign  power  widens  the  gulf 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  exists  between  the  people  and  the 

•  See  VoL  I.,  Book  VII.,  Cb.  II.  In  cerlaiii  bamlets,  peHsaiits  have 
beeti  knowu,  after  ^cttinjir  well  uuder  way  witb  Wit  sacking  of  Jewish 
faoiuefi.  to  beg  the  autborities'  permission  to  finisb  on  the  morrow  what 
tbey  could  not  do  that  same  day.  They  believed  in  the  exUtence  of  "a 
paiMir,"  sentencing  the  Jews  Co  this  treattaent.* 

'See  the  trati!ilntor'!i  article,  "R.ua.siaa  Jews  and  Gentilefl,"  in  the 
Century  for  April,  1SS2. 

f  Utter  of  VOri  SamArin.  Vol.  I.,  Book  VIL,  Ch,  II,,  p.  430. 
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BOOK  II.    CHAPTER  IV. 

ttie  Police — Its  Tmportance  in  an  Absolute  Monarchy — Ordinary  PoHce— 
It*  Defects,  H&  Tyranny— ReasoDB  of  its  Frequent  Powerleasneas — The 
Drbao  Police  and  the  Dt-dmijts— The  Rural  Police  and  thcl/ri^dHtJts — 
Passport  Bondage — Its  Incouvemeoce  ;  its  Inefficiency. 

All  the  means  of  control  invented  by  tlie  forethought  of 
sovereigns   and  combined    by   the  genius  of  bureaucracy   have 
proved  incapable  of  puttiug  an  end  to  administrative  abuses.     In 
the  number  of   restraints  imposed  on   employes,   there  is  one 
deserving  of  special  attention  :     I  mean  the  police.     In  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  it  is  an  institution  of  paramount  impurtauce,  and 
usually  becomes  the  most  essential  wheel  in  the  governmental 
works.     With  it  lies  the  task  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  press 
and  elective  assemblies,  where  neither  pen  nor  lips  are  allowed  to 
denounce  abuses.     Its  task  is  naturally  extensive  in  proportiou  as 
the  country's  share  in  it  is  slender  :  all  the  controlling,  verifying, 
Criticising  which  can  be  performed  in  the  open  daylight  only  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  representatives  of  the  nation,  has  to  be  done 
in  secret  by  these  agents  of  the  central  power.     Outside  of  this 
^temative :  secret  police  or  public  liberty,  only  two  things  are 
tx>ssible :  disorder  and  anarchy. 

In  Russia,  as  in  every  absolute  monarchy,  the  police  has  to 
X>lay  a  twofold  part :  it  has  to  oversee  both  the  people  and  the 
£xinctionanes,  the  governors  and  the  governed,  and  in  no  country 
lias  it  ever  been  more  powerful.     Under  the  Emperor  Nicolas  the 
police  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  main  wheel  in  the  slate 
tnachinery  ;  under  Alexander  11.,  after  twenty  years  of  liberal  re- 
forms, it  had  retained — or  recovered^ — a  large  portion  of  its  old-time 
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authority.  To  perfect  this  governing  engine  has  always,  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  been  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  governing  class. 
In  order  to  increase  its  strength  and  activity,  it  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  indt-pcndcnt  one  of  the  other.  The  first — the  ordinar>", 
regular  police — was  subject  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The 
second — the  political  or  State  police — was  placed  outside  thejuris- 
diction  of  any  ministry,  directly  under  that  of  the  emperor  himself. 

The  r^ular  police  is  organized  very  much  after  the  same 
fashion  as  in  the  Western  European  states.  Its  only  peculiarity, 
until  quite  lately,  was  its  predominance  over  departments  of 
which  it  should  have  been  merely  an  accessory.  Thus  it  ruled 
both  adminLstration  and  justice  with  a  high  and  sovereign  hand, 
instead  of  being  their  humble  assistant  and  handmaiden.  A 
police  officer  frequently  holds  a  post  that,  in  France,  would  be 
given  to  a  functionary*  of  administrative  or  judicial  rank.  In 
the  districts,  which  answer  to  the  French  arroftdissemenfs,  the  gov- 
ernment is  represented,  not  by  a  dignitary  second  in  grade  to  the 
governor  and  answering  to  the  smis-prifet,  but  by  a  police  officer 
called  i$prctv?nk,  who  has  under  his  orders,  in  the  more  important 
localities,  commissioners  known  under  the  name  o^  stavovby  pristav. 

The  isprivniis,  who  still  are  the  chief  functionaries  of  each 
district,  have,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Catherine  IT.,  been  elected 
by  the  nobility.  They  did  not  for  that  enjoy  a  belter  renown  ; 
they  rarely  had  the  reputation  of  being  incorruptible,  and  were 
suspected  of  partiality  or  at  least  leniency  towards  the  more  in6ti- 
cntiat  of  their  electors.  After  the  emancipation,  it  would  not  do 
to  leave  to  only  one  class  the  election  of  officials  who  stood  in 
incessant  contact  with  all  classes.  So  the  nomination  of  the 
isprhvnik  was  entrusted  to  the  governor  ;  the  loss  to  the  population 
is  more  nominal  than  real. 

The  police  has  at  all  times  been  a  sink  of  abuses  and  extortions, 
because,  of  all  departments,  it  enjoys  the  greatest  facilities  for 
indulging  in  them.  In  spite  of  the  particular  attention  of  which 
it  has  always  been  the  object,  this  department,  on  which  all  the 
rest  lean  for  support,  has  always  been,  so  far,  oueof  the  most  defec- 
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^3,\t.     In  the  cities,  especially  in  the  capitals,  where  they  are 
"^^aoder  the  eye  of  the  highest  aulhorities,  the  fonx-  leave — externally 

little  to  be  desired.    They  are  attentive,  courteous,  helpful,  if 

^ot  always  honest.  A  foreigner  who,  in  Petersburgh,  judged 
them  from  the  outside  only,  would  think  the  service  perfect.  Yet 
"the  loo  long  unpuuished  daring  of  the  uihilists  has  revealed  only 
too  clearly  its  incompetence  and  carelessness.  The  astounding 
powerlessness  which  the  police  displayed  on  these  occasions  is 
traceable  chie0y  to  the  habitual  \-iccs  of  the  Russian  administra- 
tion :  ignorance,  indolence,  venality. 

An  inquest  held  in  1881  by  order  of  the  present  emperor,  under 
General  Barduof,  then  police-master  of  St.  Petersburgh,  showed 
a  great  number  of  pohce  agents  in  the  capital  and  suburbs  to  be 
incapable  of  taking  up  a  protocol,  many  e\'en  of  correctly  signing 
their  names.  Of  the  commissioners,  a  great  many  were  ignorant 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  it  was  their  business  to  enforce, 
and  their  morality  was  mostly  on  a  par  with  their  instruction.  What, 
then,  may  the  police  be  in  remote  provinces  !  The  numerical  in- 
adequaleuess  of  the  force  was  accounted  for  by  that  of  the  salaries, 
besides  which  the  low  regard  in  which  is  held  all  that  pertains  to 
the  police  is  not  calculated  to  assist  its  recruitment.  In  Petersburgh 
those  commissioners  who  strove  to  live  on  their  pay  could  barely 
exist,  and  as  to  the  common  policemen,  they  would  have  actually 
stani'cd  had  they  not  eked  out  their  miserable  pittance  by  contri- 
butions, in  cash  or  nature,  raised  on  taverns  and  bars.  With  such 
a  force,  driven  by  extreme  penur\'  to  illicit  earnings,  It  was  not 
hard  for  the  revolutionists  to  buy  a  relaxation  of  watchfulness,  if 
not  complicity.  Accordingly,  when  General  Bardnof  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  to  reorganize  the  police, 
bis  first  care  was  to  increase  the  pay  of  his  agents  as  well  as  their 
number.* 

*  A  commission  was  also  formed  in  TilSi  to  receive  the  complaiDts  of 
the  pnbtic  against  poUce  agents  and,  what  appears  more  sin£;uLar  still,  the 
Inhabitants  of  Peterahurjjb  were  invited  to  elect  a  council  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watcb  over  the  personal  safety  of  the  feovereign,  hand  in  b.ind  with 
the  police. 
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Not  content  with  thus  strengthening  the  regnlar  forct,  the 
goverument  hit  on  the  expedient,  since  its  struggle  against 
nihilism  began,  of  giving  them,  at  the  cost  of  private  persons, 
unpaid  assistants.  This  was  done  in  all  the  great  cities,  espe- 
cially in  the  capitals,  by  making  the  owners  of  houses  respon- 
sible, under  penalty  of  sequestration,  for  their  tenants  and  all 
illicit  acts  committed  in  their  houses :  secret  meetings,  clandes- 
tine conferences,  storing  of  forbidden  literature,  arms,  or  explo- 
sives, etc.  And  just  as  the  proprietor  is  answerable  for  whatet'er 
goes  on  inside  his  house,  the  porter  {dvbniik)^  transformed  into  a 
permanent  detective,  is  answerable  for  all  that  goes  on  outside  of 
it,  must  see  that  no  revolutionary  proclamations  are  posted  on  the 
walls,  that  no  dangerous  articles  are  thrown  out  of  the  windows, 
must  look  after  the  persons  who  come  and  go,  lend  his  aid  to  the 
police  in  the  act  of  arresting  individuals  who  try  to  run  away  or  at- 
tempt resistance  *  '  The  measures  invented  by  Gcueral  Gurko.  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II., were  resumed,  on  the  accession 

*  Notification  of  the  prefect  regarding  the  supplementary-  measures  of 
the  "Btale  of  protection,"  fieptcmbcr,  iSSr.  The  "  Annex  fl.  "  of  this  doc- 
nmeot  has  this  item  :  "  Whenever  unknown  persons  enter  the  bouse,  it  is 
the  dvbmik^s  duly  to  find  out  to  which  portion  of  it  they  are  goinf;  and  for 
what  purpose,  then  be  is  to  notify  the  police  the  tnomeot  any  indi\*idual 
■ronscB  his  suspicious." 

'  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  daticft  are  incumbent  on  the 
French  concierge  and  the  German  Hausknecfit  as  well,  and  that  these 
worthies  arc  just  as  much  unofficial  members  and  recognized  agents  of  the 
political  police  as  the  Russian  porter.  The  concierge  has  duplicated  keys 
to  all  the  apartmeuts  and  it  is  his  right  to  enter  themi  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night.  It  is  not  ut  all  unusual  to  discover  that  he  has  subjected  yotu* 
belongings  to  a  searcliing  investigation  in  your  absence.  One  of  the  Rn»- 
tiau  tii'drttik's  chief  duties  is  to  see  to  the  papers  or  passports  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house  he  serves,  of  the  new  arrivals,  visitors,  etc.  No  one  is  suffered 
to  stay  ii]  the  faouae  more  than  three  days  before  the  efl'dmik  takes  bis 
or  her  passport  to  the  police  station,  to  be  kept  there  in  exchnngc  for  a 
ticket.  The  inverse  CKchange  takes  place  when  the  holder  leaves  the 
house,  on  which  occasion  be  is  bound  to  leave  his  new  address,  or  his  desti- 
nation if  he  leaves  the  city.  By  the  way,  this  three  days'  grace  has  helped 
many  an  "irregular"  to  smuggle  himself  through  a  critical  time  by  going 
from  friend  to  friend  and  never  overvlayint;  three  nights  in  one  lodging. 
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^  Alexander  III.,  by  General  Kozl6f,  then  prefect  of  Pelersburgh. 
■•^  lie  dii>mik,  diverted  from  the  service  he  owes  the  proprietor  and 
^lie  tenants,  is  to  mount  guard  before  Uie  house,  aud  from  this 
^'Vatchman  who  does  not  cost  the  Treasur>'  a  penny,  a  routine  of 
Service  is  demanded  which  the  government  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  impose  on  a  regular  soldier  or  policeman.  Once  on  guard, 
tie  dvbrnik  is  not  to  leave  his  post  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  he 
is  expressly  forbidden  to  sleep,  or  even  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
rain  or  Etnow  under  the  gateway,  and  the  service  time  of  these 
unfortunates  is  officially  6xed,  for  the  six  winter  mouths,  at  six- 
teen consecutive  hours,  from  4  p.m.  to  S  A.m.  lu  that  latitude, 
in  winter  time,  it  Is  easy  to  see  what  such  a  g^uard  must  he  ;  great 
as  Russian  endurance  is,  one  man  could  not  stand  it.  So  the 
government  appointed  to  each  house  one  or  two  night-watchmen, 
■who  are  a  heavy  burden  to  the  proprietors,  the  more  so  that  jani- 
tors have  to  be  kept  inside  the  bouse,  in  their  stead.  As  though 
conscious  of  its  own  incapacit>'  to  ensure  order  in  the  streets  of 
the  capntal,  the  police  hit  on  the  idea  of  transferring  the  duty  to  a 
certain  class  of  the  inhabitants,  subjecting  it  to  a  novel  kind  of 
imposition.  However  ingenious  they  appear,  all  these  precau- 
tions are  after  all  attended  with  little  success. 

One  of  tlie  causes  of  the  carelessness  and  inadcquateness  of 
the  Russian  police  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  functions  crowded  in 
on  them.  Though  considerably  curtailed  under  Alexander  III., 
their  attributious  are  still  unreasonably  extensive.  After  being  so 
long  authoritj''s  favorite  tool,  the  police  continues,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  its  special  functions,  to  interfere  in  a  number  of  things 
more  or  less  foreign  to  its  own  mission.  One  paper  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  were  in  the  laws  of  the  empire  no  less  than  5,075 
articles  concerning  the  police  and  its  attributions.  To  do  justice 
to  all  the  duties  prescribed  to  them,  a  member  of  the  force  should 
be  at  once  a  health  officer,  a  chemist,  an  architect,  a  cen.sor,  aa 
usher,  a  public  prosecutor  before  justices  of  the  peace,  an  assi.stant 
at  inquests,  an  excise  inspector,  anoverseerof  recruits  and  soldiers 
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of  the  reserve,  and,  over  and  above  all  this,  Ihe  ever  ready  execa — 
tor  of   orders  issued  by  auy   authority.      These  rauUitudinmi^^  s 

attributions  couvert  the  police  into  jacks-of-all-trades  and  uatu- _- 

rally  divert  their  minds  from  their  main  mission — that  of  watch 
iag  over  public  safety  and  public  health.  Political  preoccupation 
hat'e,  of  late  years,  complicated  matters  still  more.  The  struggl 
against  llie  revolution,  by  absorbing  the  police's  entire  attcntio 
and  capacities,  led  it  to  neglect  less  important  cares.  Walchiu 
over  the  safety  of  the  state,  it  lost  sight  of  that  of  individuals.   _— 

Hunting  conspirators  and  secret  societies,  it  gave  leisure  and  fa^ 

dlities  to  assassins  and  thieves,  vulgar  jail-birds,  whose  capture^^ 
could  neither  inspire  the  same  zeal,  nor  bring  the  same  profits. 
The  malefactors  thus  benefited  by  the  war  waged  between  the== 

government  and  nihilism,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  conceded 

to  the  police  brought  no  increase  of  public  safety. 

It  is  iu  small  towns  and  in  the  country,  where  control  and 
appeal  are  alike  impossible,  that  the  police  is  most  defective  and  -— 
indulges  most  freely  in  abuses  and  prevarications.  Peasants, 
workingmen, — what  may  be  tenned  the  small  fr>', — have  fre- 
quently to  suffer  from  the  cupidity,  the  arbitrariness,  or  the  inso- 
lence of  the  isprdvnifc,  the  slan&vdy  and  their  subordinates. 
In  a  country*  so  vast,  where  the  population  is,  on  an  average,  so 
sparse,  it  is  naturally  uo  easy  task  to  maintain  a  good  police,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  districts  :  in  the  times  of  serfdom,  the  landlords' 
authority  and  their  employes  kept  up  order.  The  emancipation, 
regardless  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  high  nobility,  abolished  the 
manorial  police,  not  always  putting  another  in  its  place.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Drafting  Commission,  Prince 
Tcherk&ssky,  admitted,  in  his  private  correspondence,  that,  if  the 
new  organization  had  a  fault,  it  wa.s  the  inadcquateness  of  repres- 
si\'e  authority  in  the  rural  districts.  This  weakness  often  caused 
the  old  domanial  police  to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  nobility  were  unable  to  obtain  its  restoration.  To  the  em- 
ployes of  the  great  landholders  the  government  has  preferred  the 
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*^!asant  communes  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  extensive  powers  conceded 
^  the  "elders"  of  the  villages  and  cantons,  in  spite  of  the 
^Vithority  vested  in  the  local  police  over  the  communal  admin- 
istrations, the  latter  find  it  hard  work  to  protect  the  villages  and 
<iistricts  against  vagrants,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  incendiaries. 
Ivife  and  property  became  so  insecure  in  the  villages,  that,  twenty 
>*ear^  after  the  emancipation,  I  heard  numbers  of  landholders 
agree  with  the  Moscow  Gazelle,  that  the  country  was  uninhabit- 
able. Accordingly,  towards  lite  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II., 
t-he  government  determined  on  the  creation  of  a  special  rural 
police.  This  institution,  quite  recent  and  already  doomed,  merits 
a  moment's  attention,  because  it  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  kind 
of  thing  innovations,  enren  the  best  apparently,  can  produce  in 
Russia. 

A  rnunber  of  police  agents — between  5,000  and  6,000— were 
scattered   all  through   the  interior  of  the  country.      They  were 
armed,  mounted,  given  good  salaries  and  extensiv'c  rights.    These 
rural  moimted  police,  created  in   1878,  go  by  the  name  of  uriiiii- 
«*>/ (from  the  old  word  rtriiUf,  "order").     They  differ  from  the 
l?Tcnch  gendarmes  or  the  Italian  farabinieri,  m  that  they  are  not 
incorporated  into  brigades,  but  have  each  his  own  isolated  radius^ 
or  quarrj-.     At  the  start,  people  could  not  find  words  enough  to 
praise    this    excellent    institution.      The    provincial    assemblies 
ijstmslvos)  clamored  for  more,    the  press  unanimously  deplored 
that  tlie  penury  of  the  budget  did  not  allow  of  doubling — nay, 
trebling,  their  numbers.     Two  or  three  years  later  the  same  una- 
nimity pre\-ailcd,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  :  the  press  loudly 
denounced  the  iniquities  of  its  former  pets, — as  far  as  the  censure 
allowed  ;  the  public  universally  clamored  for  their  suppression.    Is 
this  again  an  instance  of  Russian  fickleness  ?    Not  at  all  ;  only  this 
people,  which  uo  amount  of  disappointment  can  induce  to  forswear 
hope,  had  been  once  more  deceived.    A  few  months  had  .sufficed  to 
transform  these  warders  of  public  safety  into  small  local  t>'rants, 
who  gave  firee  play  to  their  gp'eed,   humors,  and  intemperance. 
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Being  empowered  to  arrest  all  suspicious  peraons,  the  urUtdni^^^^ 
ha\-e  become  the  scourge  of  the  districts  committed  to  their  "  prwc^^so- 
tection."  They  are  compared  by  the  reading  public  to  tlie  dreac^jd 
body-guard  of  Iran  the  Terrible  ;  the  peasants,  the  first  victimg  *s 
of  their  insolence  and  extortions,  have,  by  a  poor  but  popular  pun  ^, 
nicknamed  them    "  chicfcen-stealers "    {kurihtniki  for  urihdnHd^ 

from  k&ra^    "hen").     High  provincial  functionaries,  even  gov "••| 

eraors,  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  denounce  this  brigand- 
age.    Here,  then,  we  have  a  tutelary  institution,  which  habits  of 
arbitrariness,  disorder,  veiialitj',  with  the  assistance  of  the  craze 
for    nihilist- hunting,    have    transformed,    within    two    or    thi 
years,  into  a  new  instrument  of  vexation  and  oppression.     This 


rural  force  has  made  it  clear,  that,  in  the  land  of  autocracy,  it  wj 
possible  for  the  countrj-  to  suffer  more  from  a  police  than  from  the=: 
want  of  one.* 

In  these  days,  as  in  those  of  serfdom,  the  ordinar>-  police  super- 
vision is  exercised  hy  means  of  passports.     This  document  retains- 
in  Russia  an  importance  which  it  perhaps  never  had  in  any  other — 
European  countr>*.*     Within  the  empire,  as  outside  of  it,  it  con- 
stantly keeps  before  the  subject's  mind  the  jealous  tutelage  of  the  ^*^ 
administration  as  a  means  of  control.     It  serves  the  ends  of  the 
fisc  as  well  a.s  those  of  the  police.     Prior  to  the  emancipation,  it 
was  a  collar,  authentically    inscribed  with   the  master's  name, 
which  never  left  the  neck  of  the  serf,  however  far  he  had  strayed 
from  his  village  and  his  lord.    When  they  became  free,  the 
mujiks  still  remained  chained  to  the  fisc  by  the  bond  of  mutual 
solidarity  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and  it  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  be  able  to  identify  them  anywhere,  it  still  compels  them 
to  drag  the  old  collar  around  with  them. 

Besides,  the  passport  dues  amount  to  a  veritable  tax,  and  one 

•  In  the  plac«  of  the  uriAdniki  there  are  to  be  gendarmes  ond  commis- 
saries wbo  are  very  likely  to  perpetrate  the  same  outrages  under  aootbca' 
name. 

*  Travellera  wiU  protest  a^inst  this  assertion,  as  they  call  to  mind  expe- 
riences in  Germany,  and  especially  in  AaBtria — not  to  speak  of  Turkey. 
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^^tillnstrates  the  archaic  6nancial  system  sUU  in  force  in  Russia. 

"bey  bring  into  the  Treasur>'  from  three  to  four  million  roubles 

**lDually.     The  tax  for  a  foreign  passport  is  ten  roubles  a  year. 

tTuder  Nicolas  it  was  at  one  time  500,  and  now,  nnder  Alexander 

*I7.,  some  conservatives  have  been  found  who  advised  to  revive 

tlie  old  tariff.     All  the  better,  say  they,  if  Russians  cannot  travel 

in  the  West ;  they  won't  bring  home  so  many  revolutionar>'  ideas. 

The  home  dnt>'  recently  was  eighty-five  kopeks  for  six  months, 

one  rouble  forty-five  kopeks  for  a  year,*  and  a  passport  every 

tradesman,  peasant,  workinguiau  must  have,  if  he  goes  more 

than  thirty  versls  (twenty  miles)  from  his  residence. 

In  a  country  where  distances  make  travelling  an  every-day 
occurrence  for  all  classes,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  is  compelled  by  the  climate  and  the  poorness  of  the 
soil  to  spend  half  the  year  regularly  away  from  home,  the  obli- 
gation of  taking  out  passports  for  circulation  within  the  empire  is 
particularly  onerous.  Neither  the  police  nor  the  6sc  itself  derives 
&otn  it  all  the  advantages  they  expect.  The  strictuess  of  the 
Z^e^rulations  has  never  yet  reduced  the  vast  number  of  vagrants  or 
tramps  (^brodidghi),  from  among  whom  the  most  peculiar  sects  are 
T-ecniited.  The  fabrication  or  forging  of  passports  has  at  all 
■times  been  a  very  widespread  branch  of  industry,  to  such  an  extent 
that,  far  from  aiding  the  researches  of  justice,  passports  have  often 
lured  it  off  the  track. 

The  passport  system  is  not  only  a  hindrance  to  free  circulation, 
tx)  btisiness  and  pleasure,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  choice  of  a  resi- 
dence and  a  profession,  to  the  free  grouping   of  the  population 
according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.     It  is  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  stamped  by  the  police  and  provided  with  the  State 
seal,  that  the  rural  commtmes  keep  their  members  at  home  and 
make  them  fast  to  the  soil.     The  abrogation  of  passports  would 
be,    apparently,   a  modest  reform,    but    in   reality    an  immense 

*  There  are  one  hnndred  Icopeks  in  the  roable,  the  nominal  value  of 
which  is  eqoal  to  four  francs  or  eighty  cents. 
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one.     On  that  day  the  Russian  subject,  having  the  right  of  goin^^  *i^ 
and  coming  restored  to  him,  will,  fur  the  6rst  time,  call  Uimself  ^      a 
free  man.     The  necessity  of  modifying  the  law  ns  it  now  stands  is.  is 
acknowledged  of  all ;  several  commissions  have  been  named  for  th^^>  -e 
purpose;  but,  as  often  happens  in  Pelersburgh  and  elsewhere^ -^^ a 
notliiug  came  of  their  labors,  or  else  the  projects  they  elaboratei^^:^ 
did   not   receive  the   imperial    sanction.     The    abolition   of  thg-  -^. 
capitation  tax,  decreed  at  last  by  Alexander  III. .  has  paved  the  waj^"^- 
for  this  reform.*    The  fisc  and  the  communes  held  in  the  passport  a^^ 

weapon  against  bad  tax-payers.*    It  was  the  outcome  and  crown 

ing  feat  of  capitation,  a  relic  of  serfdom,  a  last  expedient  of  the;=- 
fisc  which,  after  botding  its  victim  so  long  chained  to  the  soil, 
kept  its  grip  on  hira  even  after  the  emancipation.     So  not  only — 
the  people  at  large  were  not  freed  from  this  galling  yoke,  but  it  is- 
even  now  maintained  for  the  peasant  and  poorer  town-population. 
imiSsktchdnii),  the  very  classes  that  suffer  most  from  it.     It  is  but 
fair  to  mention,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  those  reforms  which 
revolutionary  agitation  has  caused  to  be  postponed,  perhaps  for 
many  a  year. 

The  prosecutions  of  nihilists  have  shown  of  how  little  assistance 
the  police  with  all  its  devices  has  really  been.  When  Alexander 
II.,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  had  recourse  to  measures  of 

'  The  abolition  of  this  tax  was  rertainly  a  great  achievement ;  hot  no 
tax  con  be  dispensed  with  in  the  present  financial  condition,  and  «-ithtn  the 
last  eifjhteeTi  months  the  ad\'i9abiUty  of  substitntinK  for  it  a  new  tai,  bcar- 
iagon  the  comparatively  well-to^o  city  populations,  has  been  seriously  dis- 
cnitscd.  The  alternative  appears  to  He  principally  between  an  incoDie-tax 
and  a  tax  on  house  rents.  The  liberal  press  seems  to  thinlc  tbat  the  latter 
oScis  greater  facilities  for  an  equitable  assessment,  and,  should  it  prevail, 
the  nuntcToas  cniploy6s^  great  and  small,  who  arc  provided  with  lodgings, 
oflen  with  Mj^ht  aad  fuel,  by  the  State,  in  State  buildings,  would  have  to  pay 
in  proportion  to  the  value  at  which  the  reut  of  such  apartments  wonld  be 
appraised. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that,  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view, 
the  passport  system  frerinently  defeats  its  own  end.  The  peasants  generalljr 
leave  their  own  commuae  ouly  ta  cam  elsewhere  the  money  to  pay  their 
quota  of  the  taxes  ;  so  that  to  refuse  them  a  passport  because  they  are  be- 
hind with  the  taxes,  simply  n]t:aus  retaining  them  by  force  in  a  locality 
where  their  earnings  are  insutlicient  for  that  purpose. 
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^■Vrity,  wbea  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  was  placed,  so  to 
^^«ak,  under  martial  law,  it  was  found  that  the  passport  regula- 
^ons  were  not  always  carried  into  efiFect.     It  was  discovered  that, 
'n  the  great  cities,  there  always  was,  owing  to  the  coupivauce  or 
^Carelessness  of  the  police,  a  large  number  of  vagrants,  who  could 
sbow  no  papers  whatever.     The  government  was  treated  to  a 
scries  of   the    most  distressing  surprises.     In    1879,    the  police 
of  TiBis  having  been    ordered  to  arrest    and    expel   from   the 
oily     all    who    resided   in    it    without    passports,    there    was    a 
g^eneral  panic  among    the    working    people,   the  small  trades- 
people, the  hack-drivers  and   domestics,  so  that   the  well-to-do 
portion  of  the  population  found  itself  in  the  greatest  dilemma. 
Instead    of   obe>*ing    the    police    behests,    those  concerned    ran 
away  in  thousands,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  back  to  their  native  place 
on  foot  under  escort,  as  the  law  prescribes.     The  text  is  explicit : 
any   individual  found  unprovided  with  a  passport,  must  be,  im- 
mediately sent,  at  his  own  cost,  on  foot  by  stages,  i^po  ii^pu)  like 
soldiers,  or  rather  like  convicts,  to  the  commune  where  he  has  his 
legal  residence.     Mone>'  alone  can,  in  such  a  case,  obtain  a  respite 
or  an  alle\Hation  in  the  application  of  the  law. 

The  pohce  being  caught  napping  in  Tiflis  was  not  an  isolated 
fact.     In  many  cities  of  European  Russia,  the  laxity  in  observing 
tJie  regulations  was  perhaps  even  greater  than  in  Transcaucasia. 
In  Odessa,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  that  same  year  of  1879, 
■vrhen  the  authorities  got  excited  about  verifying  the  local  pro- 
ceedings, the  City  Hall  delivered  10,000  passports  in  the  space  of 
ihree  weeks,     CK'er  and  above  which,  the  ward  police  offices,  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  had   to   register  6c, 000  persons  whose 
names  had  not  been  entered  In  their  books.     And  the  same  things 
that  happened  in  Tiflis  and  Odessa  were  going  on  more  or  less  in 
all  large  cities.*    As  passports  are  dear,  poor  people  are  anxious 

•  The  Treasury  receipt*  prove  this  fact.  The  passport  ilcm  which,  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  years'  hudget,  had  been  estimated,  in  the  budget 
for  1879,  at  2,630.000  roubles,  quite  unexpectedly  yielded  3.341,921  rouble* — 
an  excess  of  30  per  cent, — a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows  bow  habitual  frauds 
in  the  maltcr  of  passports  must  have  been.     These  arc  o£B,cittl  figures. 
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to  save  the  expense.     Many  facts  which  would  seem  incredible^-^s 
are  thus  accounted  for.     Even  now,  when  regulations  are  mo: 
strictly  carried  out,  curious  things  still  happen  with  the  deliv 
and  verificatiou  of  passports.     I  shall  give  just  one  instance.     I 
the  winter  of  1879-1880  when  the  war  against  nihilism  and  th 
rigor  of  the  police  were  at  their  fiercest,  a  Russian  firiend  of  mid 
wanted  to  leave  Odessa  for  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     H 
had  to  get  a  foreign  passport,  atid  in  such  a  case  it  naturally  h 
to  be  applied  for  personally.     My  traveller  was  in  a  hurry,  an 
when  a  police  commissioner  gave  him  to  understand  that,   f< 
the  consideration  of  twenty- five  roubles,  he  would  spare  him  ther 
trouble,  my  friend,  from  haste  and  indolence  or,  as  he  put  it  to 
me,  out  of  curiosit)*  and  a  wish  to  experiment,  accepted.    The  vei>- 
next  day  he  left  for  Constantinople  with  a  perfectly  correct  pass- 
port.    At  another  time,  he  could  probably  have  had  it  for  half  the 
price. 

The  political  trials  have  shown  that  many  unfortunates  were 
thrown  into  the  anarchical  party  and  clandestine  associations 
merely  by  the  want  of  a  passport  or  the  loss  of  their  papers. 
Fully  one  half  of  the  peasants  and  workiuginen  who  got  impli- 
cated in  nihilistic  conspiracies  owed  their  revolutionary*  initiation 
to  some  accident  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  unusual  for  passports  to 
get  stolen,  and  the  man  to  whom  this  has  happened,  if  he  is 
from  the  country,  residing  in  the  citj'  on  leave,  may  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  ofttiraes  expensive  routine  of  formalities  before  he 
can  get  another,  and  he  knows  that,  if  he  risks  it,  and  gets  along 
a  few  weeks  without  a  passport,  he  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  per- 
secutions from  the  police,  with  Siberia  always  looming  in  the 
distance.  Being  thus,  by  no  fault  of  his,  traiisfonned  into  a 
vagrant  and  an  outlaw,  such  a  poor  innocent  man  easily  falls  a 
prey  to  the  revolutionists,  who  get  hira  work  and  procure  a  false 
passport  for  him.     Several  state  criminals  have  beg^n  in  this  way. 

These  passport  regulations,  so  vexatious  to  travellers,  be  they 
natives  or  foreigners,  weigh  hea\'iest  on  the  lower  classes.     Here 
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^*-^n  the  peasants  would  be  the  pariahs  of  the  empire,  were  uot 
"^lejews.  no  matter  of  what  rank,  subjected  to  still  more  galling 
^^easurcs.     The  many  peasants  residing  in  tlie  cities  have  much 

|«3ifficulty  in  getting  their  papers  renewed  bj'  their  respective  com- 
"Kiiunes.     The  dilatoriness  or  luconcem  of  the  communal  authori- 
"ties,  over  which  they  frequently  triumph  only  by  force  of  money, 
expose  tbein  to  expulsion  from  the  cities  in  which  they  work,  for 
a  paperless  workingman   has  great  trouble  in  finding  employ- 
ment, even  at  half  price.     The  strain  on  the  mind  is  so  great 
in  stich  a  condition,  that  peasants  have  been  known  to  fall  ill  of  it, 
and  even  to  attempt  suicide.     So  in   1879,  a  village  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, a  native  of  Smolensk,  actually  did  kill  herself,  because  her 
passport  had  not  been  renen'ed  iu  time,  and  the  family  with  whom 
she  was  working  would    not  employ  her  any  longer   on  that 
account.*    The  passport,  then,  is,  to  the  man  of  the  people,  a 
constant  torracut  and  even  aii  occasion  for  wrong-doing  ;  to  the 
communal  administrations  as  to   the  imperial  police,  it  is  the 
source  of  illicit  profits  and  a  perpetual  pretext  for  arbitrary  pro- 
•ceedings  and  abuses  of  all  kinds. 

*  NSz-oyi  l''rimia,  "j'^.^*'  of  Fehniary,  1879.  The  authority  of  the  rural 
communes  over  their  absent  members  has,  it  is  true,  been  curtailed  with  a 
^view  to  forestall  just  anch  facU  u  thlB.     See.Dook  L,  Cb.  IIL 
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The  State  Police — The  Late  Third  Section  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery  an* 
the  Gendanneric — Its  Manner  of  Proceedinf;  and  its  Inefficiency- 
Causes  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Third  Section— Fusion  of  the  T^ 
Polices— What  Public  and  Personal  Liberty  have  Gained  thereby — Th< 
"State  of  Protection"  under  Alexander  III. — Effects  of  the  Omnipo-  '  " 
tcnce  of  the  Police  on  the  Russian  Charactcr^In  what  Way  the  Thin^^3 
Section  and  the  Secret  Police  have  Fomented  the  Revolutionary  Spirit—    — 


The  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  who  was  an  imitator  of  Napoleom- 
in  this  respect  eveu  more  than  in  any  other,  had  raised  the  police, 
for  the  space  of  severai  years,  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  portfolio. 
The  Emperor  Nicolas  did  better :  he  got  himself  two  sets  of  police, 
one  of  which  he  invested  with  the  most  extensive  powers,  ginng 
it  for  its  especial  mission  the  task  of  looking  after  the  safety  of 
the  State  and  overseeing  the  doings  of  all  the  administrations  and'' 
public  functionaries.  Angered  at  the  start  by  the  insurrection  of 
1825  which  had  marked  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  created  in 
1S36,  under  that  throne's  shadow,  a  novel  institution  :  a  secret 
police  for  pohtical  purposes.  This  was  the  famous ' '  Third  Section 
of  the  Emperor's  Own  Chancellery,"  tardily  abolished,  at  least  in 
name,  by  Alexander  II.  in  hi.s  latter  days,  and  up  to  that  moment 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  dreaded  power  iu  the  empire. 
Under  the  modest  name  of  "The  Third  Section/'  this  State  police 
formed  a  real  ministry,  independent  of  all  the  others  and  in  many 
ways  placed  aho\*e  them  all.  Under  this  peculiar  and  apparently 
harmless  designation,  Xicolas  recalled  into  being,  widening  its 
sphere  still  more,  the  old  State  Inqutsition,  all-powerful  under 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
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The  omnipotence  of  the  State  police  is  a  thing  of  old  .standing 
5a  Russia.  This  coimtrj-  has,  for  centuries,  under  different  fonns 
and  names,  lived  under  a  sort  of  "  suspect  law."  This  is  one  of 
the  saddest  chapters  of  its  history.  The  Russians  oflen  say  that 
in  old-time  Moscovia,  tliere  was  uothiug  analogous  to  the  Third 
Section  of  the  last  emperors  and  the  secret  inquisition  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Many  even  repeat  from  the  Slavophils'  assertions,  that 
under  the  old  tsars,  when  the  sovereign  was  in  direct  touch  with 
the  people,  there  was  no  need  or  room  for  secret  police  offices. 
This  is  one  of  those  commonplaces  of  Moscovite  patriotism  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  The  sinister  and  ingenious 
repression  machines  gotten  up  by  Peter  and  Nicolas  may  be 
traced  to  crude  and  coarse  prototypes  which  existed  under  the  first 
Romduols  and  even  under  the  last  Rdrikov  itches. 

The  first  we  know  of  them  takes  us  back  at  least  as  far  as 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  who,  in  entrusting  the  care  of  his  personal 
safety  to  his  oprttchnina  or  privileged  body-guard,  delivered  the 
country  up  to  its  tender  mercies,  and  inaugurated  a  veritable 
Rdgn  of  Terror  all  over  the  land.  Tsar  Alexis,  the  father  of 
Peter  the  Great,  already  had,  for  political  prosecutions,  and  matters 
concerniDg  the  court,  a  secret  jurisdictlou,  dreaded  with  good  rea- 
son by  the  contemporaries,  though  some  modem  historians  have 
undertaken  to  defend  it.  As  to  Peter  the  Great,  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  about  ^/m.-  he  had  a  genuine  Statelnquisition  under  the  name 
of  ''  Prfobrajimkiy  fHkHs,'*  or"  Department  of  Prfeobrajfrnsk  " 
(from  the  place  where  the  secret  court  was  held).'  That  such  a 
tool  of  espionage  and  repression  should  have  been  created  at  a 
time  when  Peter's  abrupt  innovations  provoked  so  much  stubborn 
and  sullen  resistance  in  all  layers  of  the  nation,  is  easy  to  account 
for.  Easy,  too,  to  guess  the  use  it  was  put  to  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  course  of  which  every  reign  was  ush- 
ered in  by  a  palace   revolution  and  by  the  death  or  banishment 


'  A  pretty  close  parallel  might  be  drown  between  this  iastUution  and 
the  famous  Star  Chamber  of  the  Tutors. 
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<3i  yesterday's  masters.  Whatever  the  institution's  name — 
"secret  iuquisition"  under  Catherine  II.  and  Paul,  or  "  Third 
Section"  under  Nicolas  and  Alexander  II. — political  inquisi- 
tion has  remained,  lo  our  day,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Russian  govemraent  as,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  religious  in- 
quisition was  the  distinctive  trait  of  the  Spanish  govenunent. 
Abolished  solemnly  and  "fortrver"  by  Peter  III.  in  1762, 
and  again,  and  with  no  less  solemnity,  by  Alexander  1.,  who 
publicly  denounced  it  as  pernicious  and  demoralizing,  this  in- 
stitution, which  kept  rising  from  its  ruins,  was  suppressed  for  the 
third  time,  in  1880,  by  Alexander  H..  after  he  had,  for  many 
years,  freely  made  use  of  it. 

One  of  the  cau.ses  of  the  endurance  and  successive  resurrections 
of  this  State  Inquisition  was,  as  regards  the  imperial  government, 
the  desire  to  restrain  administrative  arbitrariness  and  corruption, 
and,  as  regards  the  sovereign,  the  necessity  of  supplying,  by  the 
watchfulness  of  his  agents,  the  want  of  liberty  and  publicity.  Be- 
ing a  controlling  apparatus  itself  not  liable  to  control,  this  political 
inquisition  was  fatally  doomed  to  become,  in  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  and  the  favorites  of  the  day,  in  the  hands  of  hatred, 
ambition,  or  fear,  a  weapon  of  domination,  of  persecution,  of  ex- 
termination. From  Peter  the  Great  to  the  last  days  of  Alexander 
II.  no  engine  of  despotism  and  oppression,  scarcely  even  the 
Spanish  Iuquisition  in  its  time,  has  mowed  down  so  many  homon 
lives,  broken  up  so  many  careers,  all  the  more  that  none  ever 
worked  more  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  The  number  of  its  victims, 
of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  is  the  greater  and  defies  com^ietition 
the  more  that  instead  of  ofieriug  them  up  in  public  avtos-da-/^ 
it  almost  always  shrouded  them  in  mystery  and  buried  them  in 
the  silent  snows  of  Siberia,  and  that,  being  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
them  without  staining  its  hands  with  their  blood,  or  hearing  their 
cries,  it  could  with  a  show  of  plausibility,  discard  all  scruple  and 
compassion. 

The  Third  Section  of  Nicolas  and  Alexander  was  not  only  a 
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■Stale  police,  served  by  secret  agentii,a  thing  no  govemmenl  could  do 
entirely  without ;  it  was  a  power  by  itself  within  the  govemmeat, 
bilepcmicnt,  privileged,  placed  outside  of  and  above  the  normal 
sphere  of  action  of  all  other  authorities,  outside  of  and  above  the 
laws,  whose  efficient  working  it  was  supposed  to  ensure.  The  Chief 
of  the  Third  Section,  also  called  '*  Chief  of  the  Gmdanturit,"  was 
«r-i7;?Ea<?amemberof  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and  enjoyed,  in  a 
greater  measure  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  his  sovereign's  confi- 
dence, standing  as  he  did  iu  constant  personal  relation  to  him. 
E\'crything  indirectly  depended  on  him,  to  begin  with  all  nomi- 
nations and  appointments,  which  he  could  oppose  on  the  ground  of 
information  imparted  by  his  agents.  He  exerted  his  meddlesome 
control  over  all  matters  and  persons.  He  could  arrest,  banish, 
lock  tip  any  man,  cause  him  to  disappear  and  be  seen  no  more. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  should  have 
put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  jiolice.  For  the  space  of  some  ten 
years  the  glory  of  the  Third  Section  appeared  to  be  dimmed  for- 
ever. In  1 866,  however,  Karak6zDf's  attempt  on  the  emperor's 
life  restored  all  its  pristine  lustre  to  Nicolas'  pet  institution. 
The  management  of  the  Third  Section  was  then  entrusted  to  Count 
Shnvdiof,  who  has  since  acted  as  Russian  Ambassador  to  London 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  From 
his  hands  the  sceptre  pa.ssed  into  those  of  two  generals,  who 
did  not,  however,  retain  it  long.  The  pistol-shot  6red  by  Solovi6f 
once  again  made  the  Third  Section  the  true  ruler  of  the  empire, 
but  it  proved  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  and  equally  incapable 
of  dealing  with  conspiracies  either  by  prevention  or  by  repression  : 
the  murderous  attempts  were  carried  out  iu  the  open  light  of  day. 
In  Petersbnrgh,  in  Kief,  in  Odessa,  in  Khtlrkof.  in  all  the  great 
cities,  it  paraded  its  impotence  and  made  itself  a  by-word,  knowing 
ndlhcr  how  to  protect  itself  against  the  revolutionists'  vengeance 
nor  how  to  discover  and  arrest  the  guilty  after  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted. Before  turning  their  weapons  against  the  throne,  they  had 
tested  their  strength  in  attempts  against  members  of  the  high  police 
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and  chiefs  of^iTMi/arFWj.  About  1878  there  broke  out,  between  nihil- 
ism 8ud  the  Third  Section,  a  sort  of  duel,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  imperial  police  betrayed  to  all  eyes  its  incapacity'  to  forestall 
the  strokes  dealt  by  its  invisible  ad\'ersar>-.  The  Tliird  Section 
was  worsted  and  sacrificed  by  the  disappointed  supreme  power  to 
the  hatred  of  public  opinion.  Of  its  two  last  chiefe,  one,  General 
Mdzentscf,  fell  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh,  under  the  dagger  of 
an  uukuowu  ;  the  other,  General  Drenteln,  having  been  shot  at 
in  his  carriage  in  broad  daylight,  by  a  youth  on  horseback,*  re- 
signed with  cheerful  alacrity  after  the  second  attempt  on  the 
Emperor's  life.  General  Drenteln  had  no  successor.  The  po.st  was 
abolished,  having  proved  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  sovereign 
himself,  and  the  Third  Section  was  suppressed.  It  is  not  likely  to 
come  to  life  again,  at  least  under  that  abhorred  name.  Its  reign 
had  lasted  from  1826  to  1880 — over    half  a  century. f 

"  It  is  a  common  saying  that  raurderousattemptsservenoend," 
a  Russian  lady  once  said  to  me;  "yet  daggers  and  balls  have 
rid  us  of  the  Third  Section."  The  revolutionists  might,  indeed, 
have  boasted  a  great  victory,  and  the  "terrorists"  might  have 
congratulated  themselves  on  having  rendered  an  undoubted 
ser\-ice  to  their  native  land,  had  all  that  came  under  the  head  of  the 
Third  Section  been  suppressed  by  thew-fed^of  August,  18&0.  The 
destruction  of  an  institution  which  justly  passed  for  the  main 
organ  of  autocratism  miglit  theu  have  been  greeted  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  and  the  presage  of  another  emancipation.  Unfor- 
tunately such  were  not  to  be  the  fruits  of  the  «/t^rissucd  by  Alex- 
ander II.  When  he  suppressed  the  Third  Section  of  his  own 
private  Chancellery',  he  in  nowi.se  intended  to  deliver  his  subjects 

•  Young  MirsTiy,  then  eighteen  ;  he  was  arrested  a  long  time  after  and 
•ent  to  Siberia,  sentenced  to  hard  work. 

tin  the  coarae  of  these  fifty  yean  the  functions  of  Chief  of  thft 
Gendarmerie  have  been  &uccxasi\xly  filled  by  Count  Benkendorf,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Princess  Lievcn  ;  by  Count — later  on  Prince — Orldl^ 
the  represcutalive  of  Russia  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  father  of  the 
Russian  A mbassftJor  to  Kr«ufe  ;  by  Prince  Vass£li  Dolyortiky  ;  by  Connt 
P.  Shuvdlof ;  by  Generals  Pot^pof,  Mdzentsef,  and  Dreutdn. 
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'om  the  tocubus  of  a  secret  police.  Although  signed  during 
^-  seeming  lull,  this  meaiiure  really  was  taken  between  two 
Attempts  on  his  life  and  by  no  means  signified  that  the  sovereign's 
"^^i^oafidencc  in  his  government  and  his  people  was  so  great  as  to 
:anate  him  willing  to  dispense  with  tlie  watchfulness  of  the  State 
"pc^ce.  In  reality  the  Third  Section  may  rather  be  said  to  have 
■been  beheaded  than  abolished,  transformed  than  destroyed.  Far 
from  being  meant  as  a  concession,  this  act  was  rather  one  of 
concentration,  a  bradng  of  loose  forces.  The  two  polices  were 
simply  recast  into  one.  It  was  the  summer  of  1S80,  the  battle 
with  nihilism  was  raging  its  worst,  only  a  few  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  explosions  on  the  Moscow  track  and  in  the 
Winter  Palace  in  Petersburgh.  The  Emperor,  after  having  divided 
the  emjMre  into  five  or  six  great  military  satrapies  under 
the  name  of  governor-generalships,  had  determined,  in  order  to 
secure  greater  unity  in  the  public  defence,  to  invest  General  Loris 
Mdlikof,  under  the  unassuming  title  of  '*  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Commission,"  with  a  veritable  dictatorship.  This  new  power 
could  not  possibly  tolerate  by  its  side  a  rival  authority,  also 
discretionary  and  omnipotent.  It  was  inevitable  that  one  of  the 
two  should  absorb  the  other.  So  Alexander  11.,  instead  of 
appointing  Drentcln's  successor,  placed  the  State  police — tem- 
porarily at  6rst — in  the  charge  of  M61tkof,  whom  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  this  manucr  the 
State  police  was  incorporated  into  the  Ministry-,  became  a 
new  "department"  of  it.  The  new  combination  was  rchandled 
more  tlian  once  under  Count  Tol.st6y.  Finally  the  management 
of  the  Slate  police  (the  predicate  "State"  was  soon  dropped) 
was  specially  entrusted  to  the  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  also  took  command  of  the  Corps  of  Gendarmerie.  (^l/fcHz  of 
April  the  9.  1SS7.) 

As  can  plainly  be  seen,  the  tikHz  of  August,  1880.  so  warmly 
applauded  by  public  opinion,  served  to  mask  a  fusion  of  forces 
and  powers  which,  when  separate,  were  deplorably   inefScient. 
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At  present,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  holds  the  lines  of  both 
police-hacks,  which,  when  driven  in  single  team,  used  to  pull 
different  ways.  A  unity  of  direction,  an  ease  of  working,  n'ere 
thus  secured,  which  it  was  hoped  would,  while  simplifying  the 
machinery,  double  its  actual  power. 

This  fusion  was  manifestly  rendered  imperative  by  the  cruel 
discomfitures  experienced  by  both  polices  in  ihdr  common 
campaign  against  nihilism.  Facts  had  shown  that,  in  such 
matters,  multiplicity  is  weakness,  not  strength.  In  the  great 
cities,  especially  in  the  capital,  there  were  three  polices  ;  that  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  that  of  the  Imperial  Chanoellerj-, 
and  that  of  the  city  ;  they  all — especially  the  two  first — acted 
separately  and  independently  of  one  another,  mutually  perplex- 
ing and  crippling  one  another.  The  stale,  under  their  guardian- 
ship, experienced  the  mishaps  of  the  "child  with  five  nurses*' 
of  the  Russian  saying.*  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  two 
polices  threw  each  other  off*  on  a  false  track,  then  wasted  their 
time  chasing  each  other.  Their  agents  not  being  mutually 
known,  naturally  thought  one  another's  ways  suspicious- looking 
and  watched  and  shadowed  one  another.  A  former  minister  of 
Alexander  II.  was  telling  me  that  once  In  St  Petersburgh,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  crisis,  the  two  polices  got  into  just  such  a 
quandar>',  and  the  gendantus  of  the  Third  Section  arrested  some 
of  their  tmkuown  comrades  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  think- 
ing they  had  made  an  important  capture.  It  is  easy  to  fanc>* 
the  vexation  of  the  authorities  over  such  a  low-comedy  imbroglio 
at  so  tragic  a  moment.  Alexander  II.  made  such  mystifications 
impossible  for  the  future,  by  merging  the  two  packs  of  hounds  into 
one,  under  one  whipper-in. 

The  double  police  inveuted  by  the  Emperor  Nicolas  was 
really  good  for  nothing  but  to  breed  spies  and  informers.  This  non- 
descript combination  had,  moreover,  one  great  failing  which 
nihilism  brought  to  light.     In  order  to  act  always  independently 

*"  A  diild  with  five  nurses  to  take  care  of  it  gets  its  eyes  put  ouL" 
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of  all  other  departments,  the  Third  Section  should  have  had 
means  of  action  eutJrely  its  owii ;  its  force  of  secret  agents  and 
gendamus  was  not  always  sufficient.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  had 
to  make  use  of  the  iuiperial  post-offices,  and  the  wires  of  the 
Ministry'  of  the  Interior  ;  if  it  did  have  a  private  wire  here 
and  there,  that  wire  would  pass  through  offices  not  under  the 
Third  Section's  immediate  management,  and  its  despatches  were 
frequently  transmitted  by  employes  of  other  departments  less 
safe  than  its  own.  To  this  lack  of  special  transmitting  agents 
may  be  attributed  some  of  its  mishaps.  Notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  integrity  of  its  chiefs,  many  of  its  most  secret  instruc- 
tions were  known  beforehand  to  the  conspirators,  till  one  was 
tempted  lo  ask  whether  the  latter  did  not  find  connivance  in  the 
bosom  of  that  institution  itself.  To  quote  just  one  instance — 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  a  superior  officer 
of  the  gendarmerie  was  despatched  on  a  confidential  mission  to  a 
manufacturing  city  in  the  central  region.  He  naturally  travelled 
ituog.  and  expected  to  take  the  dty  by  surprise.  Fancy  hia 
astonishment,  therefore,  when,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  found  at  the  station  the  mayor  and  the  city  notables  in 
attendance  to  receive  him  and  do  him  honor  \  Facts  like  this 
show  in  what  manner  the  State  police  was  baffled,  and  how  it  was 
that,  when  it  threw  out  its  nets  for  a  big  haul,  it  so  frequently 
found  the  fish  gone  and  out  of  reach. 

The  only  excuse  an  institution  like  the  Third  Section  can  offer 
for  its  existence  is  being  incorruptible  and  infallible.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  not  above  all  suspicion  or  not  sure  of  success,  there 
is  no  reason  for  its  existing  at  all  as  an  independent  iustitutiou. 

It  is  this — its  independence,  its  indi^nduaUty — which  the  State 
police  forfeited  in  passing  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
■of  the  Interior,  and  herein  lies  the  importance  of  the  change.  It 
3a  no  longer  the  mainspring  of  the  State  machinery,  but  only  one 
■^£  the  wheels  in  the  works. 

As  regards  the  subjects,  the  State  police  has  uot  been  shorn  of  its 
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rights  and  privileges  ;  it  still  can  imprison  them,  transport  them, 
assign  them  to  distant  residences,  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure. 
Never  perhaps  has  it  made  such  ample  use  of  its  rights  as  since  it  has 
changed  its  name  ;  the  greatest  difierence  is  in  the  seal  and  beading 
of  its  papers.  It  still  is  independent  of  all  regular  courts,  and 
accountable  to  none  but  its  own  chief  or  the  sovereign.  As  long 
as  autocratism  lasts,  the  administration  will  be  privileged  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  laws.  This  isa  pri^nlege  which  the  tsar  may- 
or may  not  use,  but  which  tsardom  cannot  forego  without  falling 
into  perpetual  contradictions  with  itself.  The  Russian  Bastile  is  not 
yet  ra7^  to  the  ground,  and  even  though  the  gates  may  seem  to  be 
closed,  they  will  not  finally  cease  to  open  so  loog  as  the  hands 
which  hold  the  keys  are  still  omnipotent. 

Far  from  depriving  the  administration  of  the  dictatorial  attri- 
butions with  which  it  was  invested  under  his  predecessors,  Alex- 
ander III.  has  undertaken  to  class  and  codify  the  innumerable 
measures  for  public  safety  which  were  ordered  hastily  and  inco- 
herently  during  the  last  years  of  his  father's  reign.  Under  the 
rfgime  designated  by  General  IguAtief  as  a  "  state  of  enforced  pro- 
tection, "  and  more  or  less  corresponding  to  what  the  Germans 
know  as"  minor  state  of  siege, "  the  governors  of  provinces  have  the 
light  to  close  at  their  pleasure  the  industrial  establishments,  to 
forbid  private  persons  from  residing  in  such  or  such  a  city,  to  take 
persons  under  trial  from  the  regular  courts.*  Under  this  same 
rSgimethe  chiefs  of  the  police  and  gendamwrie  are  empowered  to 
arrest  any  individual  suspectedof  any  state  crime  or  of  belonging  to 
illicit  societies ;  they  can  search  dwellings  in  any  place  and  at  any 
hour,  and  pro%*isorily  seal  up  any  kind  of  property.  This  "  state 
of  enforced  protection,"  under  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  free  to  place  any  province  of  the  empire,  is  mild  aud  liberal 
compared  to  the  "state  of  extraordinary  protection,"  which  the 

*  By  an  ukhz  of  September  4,  1S81.  These  measures  concerned  the 
principal  cities  and  half  a  score  of  provinces.  They  were  ordered  at  first 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  but  have  been  repeatedly  rtneved. 
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^^"Vemment  cau  decree  at  any  lime,  out  of  hand.  Under  this 
^^■w  rigiine,  which  is  a  severer  form  of  the  Prussians*  "grand 
^*^Qte  of  siege."  the  governors  are  invested  with  all  tlie  rights 
^^^longing  to  the  general  of  an  army  in  an  enemy's  land. 
T^bey  can,  by  administrative  decree,  /.  e.,  without  inquest  or 
^Tial,  inflict  penalties  all  the  way  up  to  3,000  roubles  fine  or  three 
Xnonths  of  prison,  on  persons  found  guilty  of  misdemeanors  and 
infractions  "  which  could  not  conveniently  be  brought  before  the 
regular  courts  of  j  ustice  "  ;  they  can,  at  their  pleasure,  suspend  all 
Or  any  papers  or  periodical  publications,  close  by  a  mere  decree  all 
the  educational  establishments.  Lastly,  they  have  the  power, 
perliaps  more  exorbitant  still,  to  place  an  embargo  ou  the  real 
property  and  incomes  belonging  to  private  persons,  not  only 
in  case  the  owner  conspires  against  the  safety  of  the  State,  but  even 
• '  if  his  neglect  in  the  management  of  bis  estates  opens  the  way  to 
consequences  that  may  be  fraught  with  danger  to  public  order." 
Up  to  1881  the  administration  had  never  yet  been  formally  in- 
vested with  this  privilege.  Now,  it  will  be  seen,  property  is  not 
safer  than  personal  liberty ;  under  Alexander  III.,  neither  more 
nor  less  tlian  under  Alexander  II.,  both  arc  at  the  mercy  of  the 
administration  and  the  police. 

The  abolition  of  the  Third  Section  has  made  uo  great  change 
in  the  methods  and  rights  of  the  State  agents.     If  the  arms  they 
xised  often  broke  in  their  hands,  they  were  not  permitted  to  rust. 
Of  all  this  array  of  repressive  weapons,  Alexander  III.  took  only 
one  from  his  agents,  or  ratlier  he  limited  them  in  the  use  thereof. 
True,  it  was  the  most  barbarous,  the  most  deadly,  and  that  of  which 
■the   greatest  abuse  had  been   made — transportation,  the  banish- 
^nent  of  '*  suspects  "  by  administrative  order.     On  this  point  the 
-m^LztXk "  extraordinary'  protection  ' '  is  unquestionably  an  improve- 
ment on  the  methods  of  the  defunct  Third  Section.     Suspects  can 
no  longer  be  banished  by  administrative  order  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  special  commission,  and  then  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding fi^-e  years.     Such  a  commission  is  to  consist  of  two  dele- 


gates  from  the  Ministry  of  the   Interior  and  two  from  that  ok.-*:^"<J^ 
Justice.     Suspected  persons  are  not  to  be  condemned  without  c  a 

hearing,  after  the  good  old  fashion  ;  on  the  contrar)-,  they  are  to  bw  *r:gbe 
invited  to  appear  in  their  own  defence,  at  least  whenever  th^«Jie 
commission  judges  the  preliminary  inquest  instituted  by  llie  ad--t-W- 
ministrative  authorities  to  be  iusuflBcient.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how-  ^s^r- 
evcr,  that,  in  the  hours  of  wrath  and  general  unhinging  whicicil  h 
follow  great  crimes  or  criminal  attempts,  these  safeguards,  sucbzJCi 
as  they  are,  will  not  be  scrupulously  observed  :  the  annual  averaj 
of  transportation  will  not  be  greatly  reduced  in  consequence.* 

The  real   gain    for  the  countrj*  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fc 
leutative  limitations  imposed  uu  the  powers  of  the  police  as  in  the"  s: 
admission  made  by  the  government  to  Uie  effect  that  these  powers,^_ 
extending  as  they  still  do  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  are  nuL  — 
a  normal  state  of  things,  an  organic  law  of  the  empire,  as  was  the — = 

case  under  the  Third  Section,  but  a  temponir>'  and  exceptional 

measure,  which  it  morally  engages  to  suppress  as  soon  as  thit — — 
restoration  of  order  will  allow.     The  distinction  may  at  first  sight — ^ 
appear  more  theoretical  than  real,  yet  it  has  its  importance.     It  ^^^ 
brings  Russia  nearer  to  the  other  European  states  which,  be  they  ^" 
Uberal  or  conservative,  may  also  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  lO'^c 
exceptional  measures,  to  "coercive  bills."  such  as  those  passed    -^ 
by  Geruiany  against  the  socialists,  or  England  against  the  Irish.      ' 
The  great  difference  is  this  :   with  the  traditions  of  the  Russian 
government  and  the  absence  of   control,  all   these   temporary 
measures,  though  strictly  limited  to  six  months  or  a  >'ear,  are  apt 
to  run  on  inde6nitely.     As  long  as  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
political  conditions,  what  is  exceptional  and  transitory*  may  be- 
come the  rule,  while  the  rule,  with  law  on  its  side,  remains  the 
exception. 

Nowadays  just  as  in  the  times  of  the  Third  Section,  the  special 
control  of  the  State  pohce  is  exercised  through  the  agency  of  the 

*Oii  administrativr  transportation,  on  tlie  namber  and  condition  of 
dte  exiles,  >ee  futber  on.  Book  I V»  Chap&  VI.  and  VIIL 
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corps  Q^  gendarmes,  which,  aside  from  the  name,  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  the  French  gendarnicric.  In  every 
capital  of  a  govemnieiit,  in  ever>'  city  of  the  least  importance, 
there  resides  a  colonel  or  captain  of  the  gendarmerie,  clad  in  the 
light  blue  uniform  wliicli,  if  not  the  most  honored,  is  certainly  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  in  Russia.  These  officers,  before  whom  no 
drawing-room,  either  private  or  official,  is  closed,  are  known  to 
all  to  be  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  keeping  under  surveillance 
the  local  authorities  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes.  They 
frequently  are  polished  societj"  men  of  goo(!  families  :  the  Inquisi- 
tiou  in  white  gloves.  They  have  at  their  beck  aud  call  secret 
agents,  whose  dutj*  it  ia  to  inform  Ihem  of  all  that  is  done,  spoken, 
or  thought  around  them.  Nothing  must  be  unknown  to  them, 
and,  from  end  to  end  of  the  empire,  their  net  is  over  ail  men  and 
all  things. 

The  idea  of  the  founder  of  the  Third  Section  was  that  this 
force  should  redress  the  wrongs  which  arc  unknou-n  to  the  public, 
punish  such  crimes  as  the  law  cannot  reach.  There  is  a  story 
that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  one  day,  when  the  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
darmes  came  to  him  for  instructions,  merely  handed  him  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  meaning  to  convey  thereby  that  the  mission  of  the 
new  police  was  to  dry  tears.  True  or  false,  this  story  appears  a 
cruel  irony.  This  rUe  of  Pro\'idence  to  the  oppressed  and  of  in- 
visible avenging  angel  the  new  police  cotild  not  fill.  The  Third 
Section  has  caused  a  good  many  more  tears  to  flow  than  it  has 
<iried.  Its  severe  treatment  of  unfaithful  functionaries  or  serf- 
holders  who  abused  their  power  could  not  conciliate  socict>''s 
^ood-will.  Like  the  royal  warrants  known  in  French  history  as 
Retires  de  cachet,  and  which  also  were  supposed  to  protect  the 
.  tonor  of  families  and  promote  the  security  of  the  state,  its  inter- 
I  X'ention  could  bt  bought  or  obtained  by  intrigue.  When  a  pcr- 
I  ssonage  of  exalted  rank  saw  no  way  of  turning  an  affair  to  please 
I  himself  while  maintaining  the  legal  forms,  he  called  in  the  assist- 
I     a.nce  of  the  .secret  police.     Many  a  separation  or  divorce  has  been 
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obtained  in  this  manner,  by  remo\'ing  or  frightening^  a  husband 
who  was  in  the  way.  Russians  will  tell  yon  many  stones  about 
the  Third  Section,  and  men  and  women  who  suddenly  disap- 
peared— so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  betn'een  legend 
and  history  in  the  maze.  UTiat  an  observer  ain  see  everywhere,  is 
the  practical  working  of  this  long  police-rule,  the  impress  it  has 
left  on  Russian  character  and  society.' 

'  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  great  state  tostitutioo,  bowe\-er  faulty, 
should  not  tto  sotm  good,  at  least  occasioually.  Thus  it  was  even  wiili  tbe 
nefarious  Third  Section.  Its  "  providential"  mission  was  not  a//  a  delusiou. 
Many  a  cryiog  private  wrong,  especially  in  matrimoaial  affairs,  Mas  been 
redressed  through  itsagcacy.  Where  laws  arc  bad  or  inadequate,  it  is  not 
altogetbcr  a  calamity  to  have  a  last  resort,  a  power  that  can  bend  or  over- 
ride tbe  law.  Tbe  passport  system,  wbirh  per\-ades  all  classes  and  all  rela- 
tions, creating  impassable  tangles,  frequently  m.ikessome  snch  power  a 
positive  necessily.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  anomalies  of  the  system  is  iU 
consistent  application  to  conjugal  relations.  A  wife,  while  sbe  has  tbe  nn- 
limited  cootrol  and  management  of  her  property,  cannot  reside  away  from 
her  husband  without  his  written  consent,  which  is  filed  in  the  police  cotirt  in 
whose  jurisdiction  the  couple  reside — or  with  the  isprtivnii  in  rural  places, — 
and  a  passport  is  then  delivered  to  her,  authorizing  her  to  live  by  her^lii 
while  otherwise  tbe  wife  is  entered  ou  tbe  husband's  papers.  Tliis  passport 
is  given  for  a  specified  time,  tbe  maxinium  being  a  year.  The  husband 
hiotsctf  is  not  allowed  by  the  law  to  give  his  cooscnt  lo  a  longer  absence. 
83  that  is  supposed  to  amount  to  wilful  elusion  of  the  cohabitation  pre- 
scribed by  the  canons  of  holy  uiatrimony.  It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  a 
variety  of  imbroglios,  sometimes  most  tragic,  such  medieval  legislation 
stranded  tn  our  time  and  social  conditions  must  lead.  A  bosband  goes 
away  on  bosiness,  ou  a  distant  journey,  and  is  not  on  band  either  to  repott 
under  the  conjugal  roof  or  to  renew  his  permit.  Common  law  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  emergency,  the  ordinary  authorities  bad  no  powers  to  renew  tbe 
passport  on  their  own  discretion.  Tbe  woman  had  no  resort  hut  tbe  Tliird 
f^lion,  which  kept  supplying  ber  with  temporary  passports,  periodically 
renewed,  as  long  as  tbe  neces.<Hty  for  them  lasted.  If  the  husband  did  not 
tarn  up,  it  tried  to  find  him  for  her  ;  if  for  seven  yeara  he  was  not  heard  oT,  it 
saw  that  she  was  given  a  regular  divorce.  Again,  a  btubatid  ill<treated  hit 
wife  and  refused  bia  consent  to  her  living  away  from  him — or  be  aqaandered 
her  income  or  ber  earnings  or  outraged  morals  and  decency  by  his  conduct 
— or  was  a  confirmed  drunkard  :  tbe  Third  Section  gave  tbe  woman  the  per- 
mit which  enabled  her  to  save  herself  from  her  tyrant  and  which  tbe  law 
refused  her.  It  is  clear  that  cases  to  the  point  could  arise  more  nomerODa 
and  varied  than  it  is  possible  to  spt;cify.  To  these  we  may  add  cases  of 
parental  tyranny  and  oppression,  since  no  son  or  daugblcr  under  age  bos 
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The  Third  Section  has  fostered  a  spirit  of  distrust  and,  as 
a  consequence,  of  frivolity.  The  fear  of  "getting  into  trouble" 
which  pen'aded  all  social  relations,  has,  for  a  loug  time,  caused 
Russians  to  eschew  study,  earnest  couversation,  serious  thought. 
The  necessity  to  keep  silent  in  order  to  be  safe  led  to  futility ; 
intellectual  inertness  or  moral  apathy  descended  on  men  who  were 
deterred  from  taking  too  great  an  interest  in  their  own  coiuitiy 
by  the  dread  of  eudaugeriug  their  safety  for  uo  good  end.  Thus 
for  one  of  the  defects  mast  frequently  blamed  in  the  Russian,  or 
rather  Slavic,  character,  the  political  regime  is  responsible. 

Under  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  who  aimed  at  being  the 
liberator  not  of  the  serfs  alone,  public  spirit  became  freer  and 
more  earnest.  Russians  began  to  talk,  to  argue,  and  that  is  uo 
small  sign  of  progress.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  stir,  in  spite  of 
some  intemperateness  of  speech,  traces  of  the  former  timidit>',  the 
habitual  mistrust,  were  still  discoverable,  even  before  the  reaction 
of  the  last  years  set  in.  Here  an  instance,  the  point  of  which  is, 
that  it  was  told  me  to  prove  thecoutrary  of  what  it  docs  prove  :  "  I 
suppose  you  fancy  we  have  little  freedom  of  speech,"  said  to  me,  in 
1873,  at  TiEis,  a  liberal-minded  Russian,  who  was  auxious  that  I 
should  appreciate  his  countr>' ;  "  well,  one  day  a  student  nf  one 
of  the  great  Crovra  colleges,  in  talking  over  with  his  comrades 
the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  declared  that  the  emperor  was 
nothing  but  a  tailor,  meaning  to  insinuate  that  he  was  too  fond 
of  altering  military  uniforms.  These  words  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  police,  who  carried  it  to  the  sovereign.  The  imprudent 
youth  was  summoned  by  imperial  order  to  the  palace.     His  parents 

separate  papers,  but  the  children  are  merely  eotered  on  the  father's  papers, 

consequently  had  no  escape,  often  from  brutal  treatment,  except  through  the 
interference  of  that  swiue  Third  Section,  na  withoul  that  iuterferetice,  the 
mother  could  not,  af^Jnst  the  paternal  will,  place  them  with  other  families,  or 
apprentice  them,  or  sciidthem  to  school — or  afjroacl.Iosturly  or  travel,  in  the 
case  of  peraons  of  the  higher  class.  Thus  it  was  that  the  oflSces  of  certain 
departments  of  the  Third  Section  were  Jaily  filleJ  with  persons  of  all 
classes,  especially  women,  who  came  on  yrramls  entirely  unconnectcil  with 
politics,  and  to  whom  that  dread  institution  was  indeed  n  special  providence. 
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already  saw  him  on  the  road  to  Siberia.  And  what  punishment 
do  you  think  was  inflicted  on  bim  ?  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
preseutcd  with  a  complete  new  uniform  !  "  It  is  a  pretty  story  and, 
if  true,  shows  some  wit ;  it  was  a  truly  royal  vengeance,  but  the 
narrator's  simple-minded  admiration  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 
monarch's  sarcastic  generosity.  "Just  sec,"  be  repeated,  "  what 
liberty  is  ours  !  Fancy  calling  the  emperor  a  tailor  ! "  It  really 
was  a  crime  in  his  eyes,  and  he  kept  asking  me  whether,  in 
France,  it  would  not  have  been  visited  with  a  very  different  pun- 
ishment. In  the  calmest  days  <^  Alexander  II.,  even  while  the 
nation  gave  itself  up  to  the  joy  of  breathing  more  freely,  you  felt 
that  this  new-fangled  libertj-  was  something  precariou*;  and  unac- 
customed. Under  the  tegis  of  the  police  and  the  "  blue-officers," 
there  can  be  no  true  liberty — only  tolerance. 

Ever  since  the  long  series  of  murderous  attempts  began  in 
1878.  the  gendarmes  were  put  in  possession  of  all  their  former 
omnipotence,  and  distrust  once  more  became  universal.  The 
spirit  of  suspicion  darkens  and  per\''erts  all  social  and  family 
relations.  Friends,  even  relatives,  scarcely  dare  to  talk  freely 
together.  Never  more  generally  than  now,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  life-sketches  of  the  great  humorist  Sh-tchedrin,  have  serious 
subjecte  been  avoided,  and  if  they  are  touched  upon  it  is  only 
to  utter  official  common -places.  Conversation,  to  be  safe,  is  vol- 
untarily insignificant  and  systematically  frivolous.  A  hcaty 
thunder-cloud  hovers  over  Russia  and  deadens  her  moral  atmos- 
phere. Even  when  they  travel  abroad,  the  tsar's  subjects  are 
under  a  sort  of  oppression,  as  though  they  had  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  breathing  freely.  L^ast  winter,  at  Monaco,  than  which 
no  place  in  Europe  is  visited  by  larger  numbers  of  Russians,  I  was 
talking  with  a  landholder  of  the  Don  about  his  country.  We 
were  alone.  Suddenly,  a  stranger  came  towards  us.  My  friend 
immediately  changed  the  subject,  began  to  speak  of  theatres, 
concerts  :  in  the  new-comer,  from  his  features  and  general  look, 
he  thought  he  recognized  a  countryman,     I  have  frequently  seen 
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"^t-he  sanie  distrust,  both  in  Russia  and  abroad.     More  than  ODce  I 

--^t:ia\t  seen  old  acquaintances  carefully  go  out  of  my  way  or,  in 

^^speakiug  to  me,  avoid  politics  and  all  the  subjects  that  would  have 

"interested  me  mosL     In  this  manner  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  most 

•<lifficu]t  to  leam  anything  on  Russia  and  the  Russians  during 

-the  critical  epochs,  the  very  times  which  would  seem  to  offer 

nhe  greatest  interest  to  an  observer.    True,  the  very  reticence 

.and  silence  tell  an  eloquent  tale. 

If  mistrust  is  generally  felt  in  conversation,  how  much  more 
<does  it  pervade  letters  and  correspondence  !  In  this  respect 
Russia  has  never  renounced  the  errors  of  her  ways.  The  postal 
ser\'ice  is  nowhere  looked  upon  with  more  suspicion,  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  feeling  has  nearly  as  much  to  do  as  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  and  the  prcdominaace  of  the  rural  element  in  the 
population  with  the  comparatively  small  number  of  letters.  A 
great  many  do  not  pass  through  the  post-offices  at  all.  Foreign 
letters  are  frequently  mailed  at  the  first  German  or  Austrian 
station  :  few  travellers  cross  the  frontier  without  doing  some  such 
commission  for  friends.  There  exists,  I  believe,  a  law  which 
empowers  the  administration  to  open  the  letters  it  carries,  and 
when  it  makes  use  of  this  right,  it  hardly  takes  more  trouble  to 
disg^se  the  traces  of  its  visits  than  parents  or  masters  who  read 
the  letters  of  their  children  or  pupils.  That,  however,  may  still 
be  accounted  a  relic  of  the  paternal  or  patriarchal  system.  The 
highest  functionaries  have  the  same  dread  of  post-office  libertiea 
as  the  common  herd.  In  the  halc>'on  days  of  Alexander  II.,  his 
own  ministers  and  counsellors  did  not.  if  they  could  help  it,  cor- 
respond confidentially  through  the  post.  Diplomatists  do  not 
escape,  unless  they  write,  as  they  almost  invariably  do,  by  special 
couriers.  A  French  ambassador  told  me  how  he  was  reading  one 
day  to  Gortchak6f  a  note  of  his  government,  when  the  chancellor 
smilingly  remarked  that  he  was  leaving  out  the  commentaries 
which  accompanied  the  note  in  the  minister's  private  iL-ttt-r. 

What  can  have  been  the  effect  of  such  practices,  systematically 
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carried  on  through  so  many  generations  ?  A  child  brought  up  loo 
strictly,  under  a  discipline  that  represses  all  his  impulses,  becomes 
secretive,  sulleu,  aud  a  liar.  This  has  been  the  case,  in  a  great 
mcaaurL-,  with  the  Russians,  perpetually  vexed  and  nagged  at  by 
the  police.  Distrust  and  dissim^ulatiou  have  become  natural,  from 
sheer  self-defence,  to  the  victims  of  systematic  suspicion  and 
espionage.  Some  were  frightened  into  indifference  to  public  inter- 
ests, others  became  6red  with  indignation  and  the  spirit  of  re\'oU. 
In  fact  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  foster  revolutionary  ideas  and 
render  them  popular.  The  late  Third  Section  and  the  police,  by 
the  rancor  they  have  excited,  by  the  habitual  dissimulation  and 
aecretiveness  which  they  hred,  are  more  than  anybody  answerable 
for  the  nihilistic  propaganda.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the 
degree  of  irritation,  of  exasperation,  into  which  such  treatment 
can  goad  generotis  natures.  "You  find  it  eas>'."  a  young  Rus- 
sian once  said  to  me,  "  to  counsel  us  patience  and  moderation: 
but  if  you  had  been,  like  u.s,  subjected  for  years  to  this  system  of 
terror  and  delation,  if  you  felt  forever  suspended  abo\'e  your  head 
the  Damocles- sword  of  arbilrarj*  banishment,  all  your  blood 
would  be  at  boiling-point,  and  you  too,  it  may  be,  would  consider 
all  things  lawful  against  those  who  act  as  though  all  things  were 
lawful  to  them."  For  my  part,  I  must  confess,  that  a  foreigner 
at  times,  when  he  sees  or  hears  certain  things,  thanks  his  stars 
that  he  was  not  put  to  such  tests. 

The  tutelar>'  institution  invented  by  the  Emperor  Xicolas  for 
the  protection  of  order  and  state,  has  in  reality  and  manifestly 
defeated  its  own  professed  object.  It  has  fostered  the  spirit  of 
revolt  and  conspiracy  which  it  wa.s  to  have  smothered  ;  it  has 
driven  Russia,  by  depriving  her  of  all  legal  means  of  opposition, 
to  plotting,  to  secret  societies,  to  regicide.  The  most  superficial 
observer  cannot  help  perceiving,  that  it  is  in  the  shade,  and,  as 
one  may  say,  under  cover  of  the  State  police,  that  on  all  sides,  in 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  all  the  rank  crop  of  subversive  ideas 
has  sprouted  and  grown — socialism,  nihilism,  and  especially  that 
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lore  of  conspiring,  of  forming  clandestine  associations,  that  prone- 
xiess  to  ways  that  shuu  the  light,  aud  to  uudergrouud  dealings 
"vhich  constitnte  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  Russia,  aud  which,  in  many  particulars,  recall  those  perai- 
<3oas  habits  of  plotting,  spying,  and  silent  weaving  of  nets  of  the 
iXaXx^n  carbonari  and  other  political  "sects,"  of  the  days  when 
"the  governments  of  the  haplcjis  Pt-ninsula  combated  their  oppo- 
xients  with  this  same  weapon  of  an  arbitrarj-  and  sovereign  police. 
Nor  is  this  all.     The  Third  Section  and  the  State  police  have 
not  merely  called  into  being  feelings  of  implacable  hatred,  they 
liave  weakened  the  government  by  casting  upon  it  a  universal 
odium,   by   breeding  repulsion   aud   disgust  iu  every   generous 
'breast,  by  turning  against  it  public  opinioti  in  virulent  and  not 
always  unprejudiced  rancor.    In  no  other  country  has  the  police, 
with  its  agents  and  methods,  e\*er  been  held  iu  such  utter  contempt. 
Under  Alexander  II.  as  imder  Nicolas,  it  was  encompassed  by  a 
sort  of  universal,  tadt  conspiracy,  and  If  the  most  reckless  only 
^•entured  openly  to  attack  it,  scarcely  a  soul  woiild  in  any  way 
assist  it.     The   Russian   police,   unlike  that  of  England,  could 
never  count  on  public  sympathy  or  co-operation.     It  was  from  the 
first — and  to  this  day  remains — an  alien  army,  conducting  its 
operations  in  a  conquered  country.     This  attitude  of  the  public  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  police's  numerous  misadventures. 
The  incredible  facilities  offered  to  the  most  audacious  attempt 
by  this  general  repugnance  to  assist  the  police  in  any  way,  at  last 
became  an  object  of  universal  amazement.     To  remedy  the  evil,  a 
few  well-meaning  persons,  during  the  first  months  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  started  the  idea  of  forming  a  private  association, 
with  the  object  of  aiding  the  government  in  the  search  for  and  the 
pursuit  of  its  enemies.     Under  the  time-honored  appellation  of 
dmjfna,  they  attempted  to  organize  a  sort  of  fralenilty  composed 
of  volunteer  helpers  of  the  police,  or  rather  a  sort  of  private  police. 
spontaneous  aud  unpaid,  and  in  great  part,  like  the  official  insti- 
tution, secret.     For,  argued  the  promoters  of  this  novel  dntjfna. 
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was  not  the  best  way  of  combating  conspiracies,  to  meet  them  on 
tbeir  own  ground  and  with  their  own  weapons  ?  The  idea  of 
aiding  the  government  by  means  of  a  secret  society  could  have 
groftTj  only  out  of  the  soil  which  produced  the  Third  Section.  It 
shows  to  what  extent  the  long  domination  of  an  occult  power  has 
inoculated  the  Rus^an  diaracter  with  the  love  of  clandestine  or- 
ganizations. Earnest  men  seriously  proposed  to  set  ont  rewards 
in  money  to  such  workingnien  or  peasants  as  would  denounce 
Te:\'olutionary  propagandists,  without  reflecting  that  they  would, 
by  such  means,  only  let  loose  on  the  land  a  swarm  of  informers. 
Others  went  further  still :  not  content  with  borrowing  of  the  revo- 
lutionists their  secret  organization,  they  were  for  adopting  also 
their  way  of  proceeding  by  summary  executions:  "When  will 
a  devoted  man  be  found,"  one  of  these  zealots  was  saying  to  me, 
*'  willing  to  go  to  Geneva  or  Paris,  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the 
abettors  of  the  regicides  ?  to  call  them  out  and,  if  need  be,  to  blow 
out  their  brains  with  no  more  ceremony  than  they  used  to  blow 
up  an  emperor  ?  * ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  of  what  use  this  novel  order  of  knighthood 
could  be  to  the  government — unless  it  did  accept  from  it  sen-ices 
of  this  kind.  The  Holy  I,*ague  {Sviatdya  DruJ(na)  or  Saving 
League  {Drujina  Spassinya),  as  its  founders  christened  it,  has 
received  considerable  gifts,  partly  from  Jews,  from  whom  these 
new-fangled  crusaders  were  willing  enough  to  accept  pecuniai3\ 
but  not  personal  service.  No  important  capture  is  recorded  of  it, 
but  it  u  said  to  have  more  than  once  caused  the  arrest  of  secret 
agents  of  the  police  whom  it  mistook  for  cons|Mrators.  Such 
blunders  were  inevitable,  and  Alexander  III.  hastened  to  dismiss 
his  self-appointed  guards. 

The  State  police,  which  has  so  signally  failed  in  warding  ofiF 
the  peril  of  revolutiouarj-  contagion,  was  scarcely  more  successful 
in  disinfecting  the  plague-ridden  fields  of  bureaucracy  and  tchmbv' 
nism.  It  may  be  said  to  have  failed  equally  in  both  tasks.  The 
officers  of  the  gendarmerie  indeed,  picked  and  well  paid,  have 
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^3.%vays  been  above  suspicion  or  reproach  :  a  gendarme  who  once 
^  "buses  the  trust  reposed  in  him  loses  his  place.  But  the  iutegrily 
•^^liich  characterizes  this  select  corps  it  has  unfortunately  not 
fc>«exa  able  to  introduce,  in  any  marked  degree,  into  the  adminis- 
t:ra.tions  placed  under  its  control.  Had  they  undertaken  to  expose 
«J1  the  abuses  that  went  on  around  them,  and  to  repress  all  the 
A-biases  they  exposed,  the  gendarmes  would  have  found  the  work 
"beyond  them.  The  "Blue  Officers"  ordinarily  concihated  the 
functionaries  placed  under  their  control  by  looking  away  at  op- 
^Kjrtune  moments  and  being  con%'entently  blind  to  lesser  pecca- 
dilloes. It  was  a  task  both  inglorious  and  uuremunerative  to 
liuut  up  all  the  administrative  plague  spots  and  take  out  bureau- 
cratic stains.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  former  functionary  of  the 
Third  Section,  Mr.  Sgotof.  who  undertook  to  be  its  paneg^-rist,  it 
frequently  protected  individuals  against  the  arbitrariness  and 
cupidity  of  men  in  high  positions,  and  more  than  once  brought 
about  the  recall  of  unfaithful  governors.'  That  may  be  true.  But 
such  instances  never  were  numerous.  The  Third  Section  usnally 
reserved  its  watchfulness  for  less  harmless  offences,  for  crimes  the 
discovery  of  which  did  credit  to  its  perspicacity  ;  it  kept  its 
t-huiiders  for  men  whose  principles  and  aspirations  threatened 
the  repose  of  the  government.  To  unearth  conspiracies,  real  or 
supposed, — to  unmask  "  liberals"  and  revolutionists,  to  follow  the 
trail  of  secret  societies.— such  was  the  gendarmes'  favorite  sport ; 
and  the  police,  instead  of  being  a  bulwark  against  the  corruption 
and  arbitrariness  of  functionaries,  was  merely  a  barrier  against 
the  influx  of  the  ver>*  ideas  which  alone,  by  their  triumph,  could 
liave  checked  venality  and  abuses. 

Russia  has  folly  proved  the  inefficiency  of  all  bureaucratic 
methods  of  redress.  The  imperial  govemment,  finding  itself 
powerless  to  control  by  its  unaided  efforts  the  immense  host  of  its 
own  functionaries,  at  laist  determined  to  request  the  assistance  of 
the  country — the  co-operation  of  provincial  assemblies  and  decen- 
tralization. 

■S«c  above,  Note  a. 
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ElectiTC  Assemblies — Nobiliary  Assemblies — ^Their  Place  at  the  Present 
Day — Provincial  Asscmblica  or  Zctnsh'os — Their  Origin,  Manner  of 
Bleclion,  and  Klemcnts  Composing  them — How  th<!  Pe(isant!>  anO 
their  Former  Masters  Meet  encli  other  there — Their  Mutual  Feci- 
infpi— Preponderance  of  the  Landholders — Provinces  that  have 
Zemstvos;    Provinces  that  have  none.  ^^_ 

The  Crimean  War  opened  Russia's  eyes,  as  well  as  Europe's,  to" 
the  vices  of  the  imperial  administration.  When  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  succeeded  to  the  lliroue,  it  bad  become  manifest  to  all 
that  no  administrative  reform  was  possible  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  wlio  bad  so  long  suffered  under  the  omnipo- 
tence of  functionaries.  The  system  pursued  by  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  utter  inefl&dency  of 
every  kind  of  empirical  nostrums,  of  all  the  absalutistic  panaceas 
concocted  by  the  police  and  lchi?ihvHism,  to  cure  the  inveterate 
ills  of  bureaucratic  corruption.  Nothing  remained  for  the  govern- 
ment but  to  have  recourse  to  the  simplest  remedy,  but  also  the 
most  dangerous  to  old  (chhi&vniks — decentralization  and  liberty^H 
Realizing  its  own  inability'  to  direct,  and  decide,  and  control  all 
tilings  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  it  determined  to  ease  its  own 
burden  by  transferring  on  its  subjects  the  care  for  local  affairs — _ 
provincial,  rural,  and  municipal.     The  representative  form  of  go^ 
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-^*mment  thus  crept  into  the  autocratic  empire  ;  though  still  con- 
£ned  at  the  present  day  to  locaJ  interests,  it  will  surely  spread 
sometime,  possibly  before  the  centur>' goes  out,  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  empire.  Whatever  the  development  of  public  liberties 
in  Russia,  their  starting-point  will  have  been  the  franchises 
accorded  to  pro\Tnces  and  towns.  The  present  forms  of  local 
self-government  even  may  serve  as  prototj'pe  to  political  liberties. 
"This  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  interest  presented  by  this  ex- 
-peritBent  on  a  soil  so  new. 

■  «The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  was  not  the  first  who  wished  to 
gi\'e  to  the  nation — the  towns  and  the  pro^-inces — a  share  in  the 
administration.  The  disadvantages  of  centralization  had  made 
themselves  fell  long  before.  Kven  prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  great  Catherine  had  tried  to  get  the  people  interested  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  In  no  other  European 
country  were  the  rights  of  the  public  against  the  functionaries 
more  extensive  or  better  established  in  law  ;  in  no  other  country 
were,  those  rights  more  curtailed  and  less  recognized  in  practice. 

VThe  omnipotence  of  tchitibvnism  as  instituted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  on  the  model  of  Gennany  and  after  the  advice  of  I^ibnitz, 
had  faults  too  great  and  too  glaring  to  escape  the  searching  eyq 
of  the  woman  who  corrected  his  work  even  as  she  continued  it 
Whether  with  a  view  to  set  limits  to  the  absolute  reign  of  bureau- 
cracy or  to  flatter  the  spirit  of  tlie  age^'Catherine  II.  set  aside  a 
considerable  part  in  the  administration  as  well  as  in  local  justice, 
for  the  classes  which  she  had  just  organized  into  corporations — the 
urban  burgherdom  and  the  merchant  class.*  The  ukhz  of  1785. 
in  its  main  features,  was  still  in  force  in  [864.  To  the  nobility — 
the  dvori&tistvo — the  Tsaritsa  had  conceded  the  most  important 
rights  Nor  was  this  a  favor  due  to  aristocratic  prejudice.  In 
the  Russia  of  serfdom,  the  nobihty  was  the  only  cultivated  class, 
the  only  class  in  touch  livitU  Europe,  one  might  almost  say  the 
only  class  of  freemen,  vjln  order  to  in\'est  it  with  such  preroga- 
•  See  Purt  I.,  Book  V.,  Ch.  XL 
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tives,  Catherine  had  attempted  to  model  it  on  the  type  of  the 
Western  nobilities.  The  rights  thus  conceded  to  the  provincial 
lords  were  considerable,  indeed  enormous.  Had  the  di'orihnsix'^ 
possessed  some  innate  power  derived  from  birth,  antoc^cy  never 
would  have  given  it  so  much  of  its  own  authority.*  ^These  pre- 
rogatives were  of  two  kinds  :  the  principal  functionaries  and  the 
local  justices  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  nobility,  and  the  gov- 
ernors, though  not  appointed  by  it,  were  placed  under  its  control. 
^Administration  proper,  justice,  police,  finances, — all  that  con- 
cerned the  interests  of  the  district  or  the  province,  was  committed 
by  the  law  to  the  care  of  the  nobility. t  The  habitual  corrup- 
tion and  intellectual  apathy  proper  to  rural  residents,  the  want  of 
cohesion  and  the  lack  of  public  spirit  which  per\'aded  the  class 
invested  with  such  functions,  alone  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  nobility  could,  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  be  in  the 
possession  of  stich  rights  without  deri\ing  therefrom  any  profit, 
either  for  itself  or  the  country,  without  striking  a  single  blow  at 
bureaucracy  and  centralization. 

■^'These  extensive  rights  the  nobility  exercised  m<»tly  for  form's 
sake.'  It  appointed  the  isprhvniks  and  the  local  justices  ;  but  it 
claimed  no  sort  of  authority  over  Ihem  and  they  were  the  em- 
ployes of  the  State  all  the  same,  ^he  nobiliary  assembUes  were 
periodically  convoked,  and  sat.  regular  and  solemn  ;  boards  were 
elected,  commissions  appointed  to  receive  the  governor's  accounts ; 
but  no  word  of  blame  was  ever  uttered,  or  of  indiscreet  cnricsity. 
The  nobility,  in  a  well-bred  way,  went  through  a  sort  of  official 
ceremonial,  gave  a  series  of  more  or  less  brilliant  receptions,  of 
more  or  less  crowded  dinners — and  separated,  having  done  neither 
good  nor  harm. 

•  See  Part  I.,  Boot  VI.,  Ch.  IV. 

t  Tbujs  tbc  nobility  appointecl  the  isprtivnik,  or  chief  of  the  district 
police,  the  president  and  two  ftasesaors  of  the  criminal  and  civil  courts,  the 
iu-ipector  of  the  grammes,  the  curator  of  tbe  schools,  etc.  True,  these 
nominations  had  to  be  rati&ed,  some  by  the  sovereign,  others  by  ihegdV* 
emor.  On  these  ancient  priv!^e];e'B  'he  reader  might  cottsalt  Schedo-Per- 
roU  {Daron  Pirks),  Studies  on  A'ussia:  the  Nobility. 
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(Yet  these  assemblies,  held  everj'  three  years,  were  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  nobility  of  each  govcmnieut  exercised  those 
important  but  illusory  prerogatives  which  it  held  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  Catherine  and  her  successors.  ''These  assemblies  still  exist, 
still  hold  their  regular  sessions,  although  greatly  reduced  in  rights 
aud  competence  by  the  new  provincial  institutions,  which  favor 
assemblies  including  all  classes,  vl'o  have  a  seat  in  the  nobiliary 
assemblies  it  is  not  enough  to  be  noble.  Now  as  before  the  eman- 
cipatiou,'two  conditions  are  required  ;  to  own  land  in  the  district 
or  government,  and  to  have  an  official  grade  or  rank,  a  ci\'il  or 
military  khm,  or  what  counts  as  Uhin — to  be  a  university  gradu- 
ate.* Thus  we  are  met  again,  in  this  fundamental  nobiliary  . 
institution,  by  the  two  historical  features,  the  two  opposite  aspects 
of  the  Russian  dvorianhi,  iu  his  double  capacity  of  state  fuuctiouarj' 
and  landholder.  There  is  an  electoral  qualification  based  formerly 
on  the  uumber  of  serfs  and  now  on  the  value  of  property  ;  this  quali- 
fication, however,  originally  intended  to  make  the.se  assemblies  less 
easy  of  access,  has  been  greatly  lowered  to  suit  the  Ichhibimifcs  aud 
high  functionaries.  Besides,  the  nobility  is  not  given  the  right  to 
inquire  into  the  morality  of  the  men  it  admits  into  its  fold.  Venal 
officials  thus  take  their  seat  in  the  midst  of  witnesses  and  some- 
times victims  of  their  evil  doing.  Such  things  are  not  calculated 
to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  highest  order  in  the  state  "or  the 
authority  of  their  dehberatious." 

■*The  nobiliary  assemblies  formerly  had  an  object :  the  nomina- 
tions that  were  left  to  them  by  the  law.  Now  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  practical  object  at  all.  "^he  only  nomination  left  them 
is  that  of  their  own  presidents  or  marshals ;  the  only  affairs  they 
are  allowed  to  decide  are  of  little  importaucei  concerning  mainly 

I  the  guardianship  of  noble  minors  and  the  keeping  of  nobiliary 
registers.  Still  the  assemblies  are  called  together,  and  if  they  do 
of  th 
ofth 


*  Nowadays  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  certificale  from  a  college  or  school 
of  the  second  graile,  or  to  have  served  in  an  elective  office,  such  aa  justice 
of  the  peace,  member  of  a  provincial  or  mnnicipal  asHembly,  etc. 
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not  decide  anything,  they  are  free  to  discuss  all  things  that  in  any 
remotest  way  concern  the  nobility's  interests,  for  that  is  a  privi- 
,Iege  expressly  accorded  them  by  tlie  law.  Thus,  what  really 
belongs  to  the  6rst  order  of  the  state,  is  the  right  of  convention, 
limited  to  rare  intervals,  it  is  true,  but  guaranteed  by  law  and 
sanctioned  by  custom. 

V  In  one  or  two  of  these  assemblies,  espedally  that  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  aristocratic  claims  have  been  put  forward,  which, 
eveu  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  may  well  excite  wonder  in 
Russia.  The  great  landlords  who,  in  these  gatherings,  natundly 
have  a  preponderating  influence,  have  at  times  shown  signs  of  a 
wish  to  recover  certain  prerogatives,  of  those  w'hich  the  emancipa- 
tion took  from  them.  Voices  were  raised  demanding  that  the  di- 
rection of  rural  interests  shonld  Ixi-  given  to  the  nobilitj'  and  great 
landholders,  as  well  as  the  nomination  to  the  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  communes — in  a  word  asking  for  a  monopoly 
of  tlie  entire  provincial  life.  ^  In  thus  vindicating  their  lost  rights, 
the  nobility  forgot  the  sorry  use  it  has  made  of  them  ever  since  it 
received  them  from  the  great  Catherine.  To-day  no  less  than 
before  the  emancipation,  the  nobility  is  ill  prepared  for  the  part 
into  which  a  portion  of  its  members  would  imprudently  draw  it. 
No  matter  that  it  is  the  most  cultured,  the  best  informed,  the  most 
capable  class  of  the  nation — it  is  lacking  in  men  qualified  for  local 
admiuistration,  or,  if  it  has  such  men,  they  are  uot,  as  a  rule, 
desirous  to  take  on  themselves  the  modest  functions  claimed 
for  them.  v.iLike  the  other  classes,  the  nobility  has  never  shown 
much  liking  for  unremnnerated  work,  and  this  alone  would  mili- 
tate against  giving  au  aristocratic  constitution  to  provincial 
admiuistration.* 

yrhe  nobilit>-  is  better  inspired  when,  rising  above  the  narrow 
circle  of  its  own  particular  interests,  it  takes  its  stand  on  its  pre- 

•  To  ob\-iatt  this  cliillcuUy,  writers  repr«setitiDg  aristocratic  tendencies, 
mcb  AS  rriiicc  Mesb-tchdrslcv  nad  otiiers,  propose  to  return  to  the  principle 
of  obligatory  service,  by  imposing  on  laxidbolden  a  sort  of  EdministratiTc 
conscription. 
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'"'Natives  to  make  itself  the  organ  of  the  general  needs  of  the 
*^tiutry.      This  it  attempted  to  do  iu  se\'eral  provinces,  towards 
tlieend  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.     The  nobiliary  assemblies  re- 
covered in  consequence,  for  the  space  of  a  few  months,  a  vitality  and 
^tcrest  in  public  affairs  which  they  had  lacked  for  the  last  twenty 
_  Jtais,  I.  e.,  ever  since  the  fiery  debating  of  emancipation  questions, 
^or  after  all,  in  critical  momi.-nt3,  the  nobiliary  assemblies  alone 
'^  speak  out  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  as  iu  them  alone 
^  vested  the  single  political  right  recognized  in  the  empire — the 
*tght  of  petition.      This  right,  originally  limited  to  such  things 
•s  bear  on  their  caste  interests,  the  nobility  had  virtually  let  go 
Since  the  time  when  one  or  two  of  their  assemblies  had  ventured 
fco  ask  for  political  franchises  and  a  constitution  in  compensation 
ft)r   the  liberation  of  their  serfs.      The  displeasure  sho-wn  in  high 
Quarters  at  such  presuruptionH  the  severity  with  which  it  was  vis- 
ted  on  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  had  kept  the  nobility  off 
iie  forbidden  ground  ever  since.     Yet  some  assemblies,  or  rather 
litar>'  niembers,  again  risked  much  the  same  venture  in  the  sea- 
ion  of  1880-1881.  during  the  brief  glimpse  of  a  new  liberal  era 
pened   by  Loris-M^likof.      At  Kursk.,  at  St.   Petersburgh,  the 
lobility  actually  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  administrative 
banishment ;    at  Tver,  at  Eaz&u,  at  St.   Petersburgh  especially, 
they  discussed,  in  more  or  less  covert   terms,  the  propriety  of 
cralling   society  generally  to  a  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
Sairs.     In  the  capital,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Petersburgh 
xiobilit>-,  Mr.   Plat6nof,   marshal  of  the  nobility  of  Ts^skoy^- 
Sel6,  one  of  those  who  asked  for  a  constitution  in  1S62,  replied, 
■in  Februar>-,  i88i,  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  moved  that  new 
"prerogatives  should  be  claimed  for  the  nobility  :  "  It  is  idle  to  try 
a.nd  modilj'  privileges  which  have  sen,'ed  their  time  and  which  it 
■^wonld  be  bootless  to  enlarge,  in  the  narrow  circle  within  which 
they  are  confined  nowadays.     It  is  not  privileges  we  must  demand, 
hnt  guaranties  for  the  liljerties  of  all,  guaranties  without  wliich 
life  is  no  longer  possible."      The  orator  wound  up  by  showing 
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Finland  in  possession  of  liberties  which  the  government  refuses  ga; 
to  Russia,  and  by  proclaiming;  the  absolute  necessity  of  euablJDg  -y^ 
the  country  to  keep  a  control  over  the  acts  of  the  government.  _  J 
These  words,  uttered  a  few  days  before  the  sad  end  of  Alexande 
n.,  are  probably  the  boldest  that  have  been  heard  iu  Russia  in 
long  while,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  j'ears  will  elapse  befo; 
such  are  heard  again.      If  the  assembly  which  heard  them  di 
not  dare  to  ratify  them  by  a  vote,  it  at  least  demanded^  on  th 
motion  of  its  president.  Count  66br>-nski,  the  revival  of  a  la 
conferring  on  the  nobilit>'  the  right  of  presenting  remonstran 
on  administrative  abuses — a  right  which  it  had  almost  never  made^- 
nsc  of,  yet  of  which  it  was  despoiled  nil  the  same. 

In  1885  the  Russian  nobility  celebrated  the  centennial  of  Ihc- 
ukhz,  by  which  Catherine  II.  constituted  the  dvohUnstvo,  "the 
first  order  of  the  state."  They  hoped  that,  on  this  occasion, 
Alexander  III.  might  grant  some  enlargement  of  their  rights, 
some  additional  prerogatives  to  their  assemblies.  This  hope  was 
deceived.  As  an  offset,  however,  the  imperial  government,  wish- 
ing to  do  something  for  ''its  faithful  nobility,"  instituted,  specially 
for  its  use,  a  real-estate  bank,  which  is  to  lend  money  to  noble 
landowners  at  a  rate  of  interest  lower  than  that  of  the  mone>' 
market.  It  was  hoped,  by  doing  this,  to  arrest  tlic  economic 
movement  which,  ever  since  the  emancipation,  has  tended  to 
transfer  the  land,  from  the  hands  of  its  old  masters,  into  those  of 
tradespeople  and  peasants.  This  creation,  being  made  to  favor 
one  particular  class,  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  reforms 
of  the  last  reign,  which  all  uniformly  tended  to  the  suppression  of 
caste  barriers.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  this  new  credit 
contrivance  will  prove  of  much  practical  use,  since,  while  it  lends 
to  the  nobles  on  one  hand,  at  exceptional  rates,  to  keep  them  from 
selling,  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  lends  in  the  same  way  to  the 
peasants,  to  help  them  buy.  For  this  bank  of  the  nobles  is 
in  reality  the  side-piece  to  the  rural  bank,  founded  two  or  three 
years  before  for  the  use  of  the  peasants.  Singular  logic  of  a 
paternal  government  I 
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losing  the  exclusive  right  of  owning  land,  the  nobility  could 
Bot  but  lose  the  monopoly  of  provincial  reprcseiitaliuu.  Thai  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  emaucipatioii.  \The  assemblies,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  uobles,  were  succeeded  by  assemblies  in 
*luch  all  holders  of  land  are  represented,  so  that  the  former  aerfe 
sit  in  them  by  the  side  of  their  former  masters. 

The  same  Emancipation  Act  which  erected  the  peasant's  mir 
*1lo  a  self-governing  commune  and  radically  modified  rural  ad- 
'niuistratiou,  necessarily  led  to  a  remodelling  of  the  provincial 
sdministration.  The  promoters  of  the  initial  great  reform  real- 
ized that.  Already  in  i860,  even  before  the  Manifesto  of  the  19th 
of  February  was  issued,  the  Ministrj'  of  the  Interior,  then  pre- 
sided over  by  Count  Lansk6y,  or  rather  by  his  assistant,  Nicolas 
MUititin,  proposed  a  whole  network  of  administrative  reforms. 
They  intended  to  introduce  self-government  in  the  provinces  just 
as,  by  the  Emancipation  Charter,  they  had  established  it  in  the 
peasant  communes.*  In  their  eyes,  the  two  reforms  belonged  to- 
gether, and,  in  fact,  were  as  the  two  halves  of  one  work.  The 
sudden  removal  of  Milititin  and  the  principal  inditers  of  the  Char- 
ter delayed  the  creation  uf  the  new  provincial  assemblies  two  or 
three  years.  The  question  was  settled  only  in  1864,  not  without 
a  gcxxl  deal  of  haggling  and  cavilling  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, whose  attention  was  then  diverted  by  the  Polish  insurrec- 
tion.   -The  decision  which,  after  much  hesitation,  was  arrived  at. 


L 


*  A»  early  a«  the  aad  of  February,  1864,  the  third  day  after  the  proclatna- 

'Hon  of  the  Charter,  Nicola*  MiUfilin,  in  reply  to  an   mquiry  made  in  the 

Kiaine  of  the  Grand  Dnke  Constantino,  wrot«  to  Mr.  Gotovnln  :   "We  are 

xneditating^two  provincial  institutions :  1st,  nn  "administration  office,"  in 

«very  government  {guhimskoyi  pravltniyi),  presided  over  by  the  jjovernor. 

for    police  mattcnt  and  current  affairs;    ad,  a  "tcrriturial   coiniD)9»ion  " 

K^xintikoyi  pHssiits4viyc)  or  "house"   {zfmsko-ya  pa!din),  to  be  presided 

«3TeT  by  the  marshals  of  the  nobility  or  otlier  elected  persons,  fur  the  man- 

^.getnent  of  matters  concerning  local  interests,  charities,  etc     We  propose 

t.o  givethi«  "territorial  house"  as  much  independence  as  possible,  under  the 

oontro]  of  officers  elected  out  of  the  differeul  classes,  and,  in  some  cases, 

xinder  the  supervision  of  the  governor  and  the  minister.     The  plan  of  this 

reform  is  twiuf;  elaborated  in  11  special  ministerial  committee,  "  etc. — Scc^ 

Jiussian  Statesman  from  His  Unpublished  Correspondence,  i894,  p-  6&. 
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was  to  create,  by  the  side  of  the  old  nobiliary  assemblies, 
new  assemblies,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  classes, 
under  the  name  of  semstvo,  or  a  "  territorial  assembly " 
(from  sttnii^,  "earth,  soil,  land")-  This  name,  which  answers, 
etymologically,  to  the  German  Landtag  <x  Diet,  was  not 
adopted  without  demurring.  In  the  eyes  of  many  it  had  the 
great  fatilt  of  recalling  the  Zcmskaya  D&ma,  the  Moscovite  States- 
General  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries :  Alexander 
II.  was  afraid  lest  his  subjects  should  see  therein  the  presage  of  a 
coming  political  constitution.  If  the  name  Zem^tvo  overcame 
these  natural  objections,  it  was  because,  after  allj^t  was  the  most 
in  accordance  with  Russian  traditions,  which  have  always  closely 
associated  the  sovereign  power  and.lhe  land  interests — "the 
land,"  srmiiH.  It  had,  moreover, Hhe  advantage  of  indicating 
the  predominance  which  was  to  be  preserved  iu  the  new  iustita- 
tion  by  landed  property. 

^^The  semsh'o  includes  the  various  classes  of  the.  population  that 

are  still  separated  by  communal  organization,  "^he  delegates  of 

the  nobility  and  of  individual  landed  property  there  associated 

with  the  representatives  of  the  peasants  and  collective  lauded 

f  property  ;  the  towns  with  the  country.     While  the  rural  commune 

and  canton  (z^hsf)  include  only  one  class,  the  zemsftv  includes 

1     them  all;  this  is  the  new  institution's  most  marked  character- 

f    istic*    The  semstvo  is  the  centre  where  all  classes  are  to  meet 

and  to  concert  measures  for  their  common  good. 

If  we  would  find  anything  analogous  in  this  people  so  long 
divided  by  law  and  custom  into  isolated  compartments,  into  social 
categories,  we  must  go  back  to  ancient  Moscovia,  to  that  /!im- 
skaya  D&ma  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  in 
a  measure  answers  to  the  States- General  of  the  old  French  mon- 
archy.    In  the  district  zemstvo,  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 


*In  their  pitliy  language,  the  Russians  express  this  quality  with  on« 
word :  uj^yj^mv,— "omniclass," —  a  word  which  frequently  recurs  in  dis- 
cussions couceruiag  tlie  diBcreut  modes  of  rcprcseatatton. 
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;nt  classes  deliberate  in  common,  but  each  class  has  its  separate 
representatives.  -The  members  of  the  zemstvo  are  divided  into 
three  categories :  the  delegates  of  the  towns,  those  of  the  peas- 
ant communes,  and  those  of  the  individual  Iando\%-ners,*  "^he 
representation  of  these  three  groups  is  proportioned  to  their 
numerical  numbers,  or  rather  to  the  figure  of  their  landed  property, 
r&i  an  agricultural  country  sudi  as  Russia,  the  preponderance 
naturally  remains  with  the  rural  classes ;  the  delegates  of  the  towns, 
elected  by  the  merchants  and  the  owners  of  city  property,  are 
the  less  numerous  by  far. 

S'  The  delegates  of  the  peasants  are  elected  by  a  sort  of  universal 
suffirage.  but  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree.  The  electors  to  the 
district  semstv9  are  appointed  by  the  cantonal  councils  {vblosf)^ 
who  are  themselves  nominated  by  the  communal  assemblies, 
composed  of  all  the  heads  of  families,  t  These  electors  convene 
and  form  an  electoral  assembly  which  then  proceeds  tu  elect  the 
delegates  igl^snyii^.X  The  peasants  are  free  to  take  these  dele- 
gates out  of  their  own  midst,  or  out  of  the  noble  landlords  or  the 
priests  of  the  district,  which,  however,  does  not  give  the  latter 
the  right  to  take  part  or  be  present  at  the  peasants'  electoral 
assemblies. 

This  mode  of  election  looks  very  sensible  ;  yet  it  ha.s  not 
yielded  the  results  that  were  expected  from  it.  >JThe  peasants, 
whose  autonomy  the  law  intended  to  protect,  have,  so  far,  shown 
but  little  intelligence,  zeal,  or  independence  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives.  Is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the 
ignorance,  the  immaturit>'  of  the  mujik,  who  is,  half  the  time, 

*  In  the  districts  where  accessor;  claases,  sncb  as  the  so-called  "colo- 
nists," muster  a  cousidcrablc  force,  they  are  lepresentect  in  the  zemslvo  in 
proportion  to  their  numibets. 

t  See  Book  I.,  Chap.  IIL  (thii  Tolmne). 

J  The  rcj^ation  of  the  scmstz'OS  originall;  gave  the  presidency  OTer 
these  electoral  assemblies  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  ;  Inter  nn  this  impor- 
tant function  was  transferred  lo  the  "  arbiters  of  peace,"  and  when  these 
were  suppressed,  to  the  "permanent  membtrrs"  of  the  "Committee  for 
Peasant  AfTatrs."     See  Book  I.,  Chap.  IV.  (this  volume). 
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incapable  of  taking  an  interest  in  anything  outside  the  narrow 
ci  rclc  of  his  commune  ?  The  chief  of  the  local  police  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  electoral  assembly — the  isprUvnikoT  the  "penuanent 
member"  of  the  "Committee  for  Peasant  Affairs,"  are  allowed 
their  own  way  too  much  in  directing  the  peasants'  voting. 
Sometimes  they  get  them  to  elect  noble  landowners  in  disgrace 
with  their  own  class,  and  quite  indifferent  to  their  electors'  in- 
terests. Wliiskey  and  briber>'  are  agents  not  always  foreign  to 
these  rural  elections>vAs  a  rule,  howuver,  the  peasants'  delegates 
are  peasants  themselves.*  ^  JThe  choice  of  the  communes  most  gen- 
erally falls  on  the  canton  elder  {starshind),  who  is  placed  by  the 
latest  administrative  regulations  in  great  subjection  to  the  police, 
so  that  the  representatives  of  the  communes  frequently  are  in 
reality  designated  by  the  administration.  Thus  the  communes 
would  seem  to  escape  the  domination  of  their  former  lords  only 
to  fall  iinder  the  heavier  hand  of  the  UprUvnik  and  lower  tchinbi-' 
nism.  To  remedy  tliis,  it  has  been  proposed  to  render  the  com- 
munal as  well  as  the  State  functionaries  ineligible  to  the  semshvs ; 
there  was  even  some  question  of  reducing  the  extent  of  the  elec- 
toral districts,  so  as  to  enable  the  peasants  to  know  the  candidates 
personally.  For  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  peasants' 
repi-eseutatives  nominated  directly  by  the  cantonal  iz^losl)  assem- 
blies— a  proceeding  which,  by  increasing  the  number  of  elec- 
tors, might  weaken  outside  influences,  at  the  risk,  it  is  true,  of 
increasing  that  of  the  communal  scribes  and  the  tavern -keepers, 
and  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  zemsh'o  to  the  kulaki  (specu- 
lators) and  the  "vampires"  or  "  w/r-eaters, "  who,  as  it  is. 
often  figure  among  the  chosen.  Whatever  detail-reform  may  be 
resorted  to,  no  legislative  measure  can  entirely  forestall  an  evil  of 
which  the  main  source  lies  in  the  ignorance  and  indifference  ofj 
the  peasant,  combined  with  the  inveterate  overbearing  way 
of  the  police. 

*  The  admjniBtrative  reform  initiated  by  the  f/WjofJuly,  1SA9,  places  tl 

elections  in  rural  communes  utidtr  the  control  of  the  "  canton  rural  chiel 
{zemskiyi  HatchUlniki).     See  Book  I.,  Chap.  IV. 
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The  election  of  individual  land-owners  does  not  always  yield 
xnore  satislactDry  results  ;  and  here  again  the  fault,  in  our  opinion, 
lies  not  so  much,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  mode  of  election, 
as  in  public  and  private  manners  in  the  habitual  apathy  fostered 
by  a  long  course  of  paternalism. 

'^jfoT  individual  laudowuers,  the  mode  of  election  to  the  ^emsfvo 
is   copied  from  that  prescribed  for  the  nobiliary*  assemblies  by 
Catherine  II.  ''^he  great  difference  lies  in  this,  that  the  right  to 
vote  in  the   new  assemblies  belongs    to  property  alone,   inde- 
pendently of  birth  or  Uhin,    jNobtes,  functionaries,  merchants,  are 
all  classed  together  in  this  respect,  in  the  group  of  landed  prop- 
erty holders,  although  numerical  preponderance  usually  remains 
with  the  nobility,  which,  up  to  the  emancipation,  had  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  territorial  property.  The  electoral  qualification,  always 
based  on  landed  property,  naturally  varies  according  to  the  locali- 
ties and  the  richness  of  the  soil.      In  the  fertile  Black  Mould 
Tegions  it  is  fixed  at  from  500  to  750  acres  ;   Ju  the  remote  regions 
of  the  east  and  north  it  is  much  higher.   NAny  person  owning  the 
Tegulation  minimum  is  an  elector.    The  rest  have  only  a  collective 
TTOte.     They  nominate  between  them  a  number  of  electors  pro- 
portionate to  the  joint  extent  of  their  several  lands  put  together. 
'Women,  minors,  and  absentees  vote  through  attorneys.     All  the 
electors  thus  nominated  convene  and  form  an  electoral  assembly, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  district  marshal.      A  landowner  can 
have  two  votes  :  one  in  his  own  right  and  one  as  a  delegate.     The 
assembly  itself  verifies  the  powers  of  its  members,  and  the  session 
cannot  last  more  than  three  days. 

The  landowners  of  a  district  have,  on  an  average,  to  nominate 
from  twenty  to  thirty  delegates  to  the  zcmstvo  of  tlidr  district. 
Every  elector  is  also  eligible.  Instead  of  voting  by  sections  or 
fiom  a  ticket,  the  name  of  each  member  is  successively  voted  on, 
usually  in  alphabetic  order.  This  amoimts  to  a  polling  by  elim- 
ination. The  system  has  this  advantage,  that  it  lends  itself  less 
to  intriguiug.  and  this  defect,  that  it  leaves  a  great  deal  to  chance. 
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lu  such  assemblies  where  the  number  of  the  voters  is  onty  double 
or  treble  that  of  the  delegates  to  be  elected,  the  order  in  which 
the  uomes  are  voted  on  is  not  without  influence  on  the  result.  At 
the  h-tart,  as  there  are  many  seats  to  be  filled,  the  electors,  most 
of  whom  are  also  candidates,  are  easily  satisfied.  They  become 
hard  to  please  in  proportion  as  the  list  of  the  elected  lengthens. 
The  last  on  the  list,  being  anxioas  to  save  up  their  own  chances, 
arc  less  obliging  towards  otliers,  and  the  names  are  then  systemat- 
ically blackballed  as  they  come  np.  Towards  the  end  again, 
when  there  still  is  a  goodly  number  of  vacant  places,  the  electors 
begin  to  feel  safe,  and  there  frequently  is  another  turn  in  favor 
of  leuienc>'. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  eagerness  in  attending  the  electoral 
assemblies  varies  greatly  according  to  time  and  place.  It  some- 
times happens  that  there  are  more  delegates  to  be  elected  than  there 
are  electors  on  hand.  In  this  case  they  are  not  bound  to  submit 
their  names  to  the  polling  ordeal  :  the  law  allows  them  to  proclaim 
themselves  elected  without  going  through  the  formalit>'  of  voting. 

These  district  zamtvos,  composed  of  representatives  of  three 
different  classes,  have  a  v-ery  different  character  from  that  of  pro- 
%'incial  assemblies  in  Western  Europe.  There  can  be  seen,  side 
by  .side,  the  city  merchant,  self-enriched,  the  great  landlords  of 
tlie  nobili^',  the  plain  village  peasant.  The  mujik  does  not 
merely  send  to  these  assemblies  delegates  chosen  by  him  ;  he  takes 
his  place  in  it  bodily,  with  bis  flowing  beard,  homy  hands,  and 
long-skirted  kaftdn,  with  his  illiteracy,  his  prejudices,  and  his 
strong  practical  sense.  Members  are  frequently  met  with  in  these 
zemstvos  who  cannot  even  read  at  all,  and  it  is  not  impossible  for 
the  quondam  serf  to  elbow  the  master  who.  in  old  times,  had  himi 
flogged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tliese  elections  by  classes  produ' 
more  really  democratic  results  than  would  come  of  the  election 
without  distinction  of  classes  for  which  certain  democrats 
clamoring.  No  other  system  than  tlie  one  actually  in  force 
ensure  to  the  peasants  a  direct  representation. 
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With  a  people  less  naturally  conservative,  less  giveu  to  rever- 

^ince  old  customs  and  traditions,  so  sudden  an  elevation  of  scarcely 

liberated  bondsmen  to  the  level  of  their  masters  of  yesterday, 

-vrould  have  been  fraught  with  substantial  dangers.     In  any  other 

country,   this  juxtaposition   of  men   so  different  in  ideas  and 

tireeding,  this  mode  of   representation  by  categories,  by  social 

conditions,  all  ha\-ing  such  diverging  interests,  would  scarcely  be 

safe.     In  Russia  the  same  assembly  holds  delegates  of  separate 

and  distinct  classes,  and  there  has  been  nothing  so  far  of  the 

nature  of  class  strife.    \lTiether  this  mode  of  election  ever  is  to 

endanger  social  peace, — whether  Russia  can  permanently  steer 

dear  of  the  natural  antagonism  between  gentleman  and  peasant, 

individual  and  communal  land-tenure — time  will  show.      At  ail 

events,  so  long  as  these  two  forms  of  landed  property  coexist  and 

share  the  soil  nearly  equally,  one  does  not  see  vcr>-  well  how  a 

separate  representation  of  both  iu  the  proWncial  assemblies  is  to 

"be  avoided.     The  dualism  of  niral  representation  is  but  the  logical 

consequence  of  the  dualism  of  landed  property.* 

If  peace  reigns  in  these  assemblies,  composed  as  they  are  of 
such  heterogeneous  elements,  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that^e 
two  principal  classes,  the  landowners  and  the  peasants,  balance 
each  other  ;  or,  more  correctly,  the  preponderance  usually  remains 
with  the  more  cultured  class,  that  of  the  landowners,  t  The 
composition  of  the  ^x^XxxoX-semstvos  naturally  varies  according  to 
regions  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  lands  between  the  nobilitj' 
and  the  communes,  between  one  and  the  other  form  of  land- 
tenure.  If  we  take  the  zemstvos  of  all  Russia,  the  majority  is 
with  the  individual  landowners  :  they  make  up  almost  half  of  the 
entire  number  of  members,  the  peasants  and  townfolk  together 


•See  Pwtl.,  Book  VIII. 

f  Tbe  laodownerfl  have  he«n  sometimes  accused  of  atnuing  their  Indn- 
ence,  and  getting  the  zetHstvos  to  vote  meaaareft  tbat  were  to  their  own 
private  advantage  and  lii  no  way  profitable  to  the  peasants.  That  wu  in 
1877.     Not  many  xemstvos  appear  to  deserve  this  hlame  nowadays. 
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making  up  the  balance.*  Only  in  the  great  go\-eniments  of  the 
northeast.  \Matka,  Perm,  and  others,  where  the  nobility  never  took 
root  and  where  noble  landowners  form  but  a  small  minority,  the 
majority  is  with  the  peasants. 

N/riie  preponderance  of  the  nobility  is  not,  however,  caused  only 
by  their  numbers,  but  also  by  their  superioritj'  in  knowledge  and 
culture.  The  peasant  readily  admits  it ;  besides,  he  is  still  full  of 
deference  towards  his  former  master.  The  peasants  only  too 
often  act  the  part  of  mute  witnesses,  scarcely  understanding  the 
performance  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Many  of  them  look  on  the 
duty  as  a  nuisance  all  the  more  that  they  are  not  paid  for  it. 
Accordingly  some  journalists  propose  to  appoint  a  salary  for  the 
delegates  of  the  communes.  Although  their  experience  and 
practical  sense  are  certainly  of  some  value  in  these  miniature 
parliaments  and  must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  win  for  tliem  a 
larger  place,  the  habitual  orators,  the  "leaders,"  always  come 
from  the  ranks  of  individual  landowners.  The  nobility  has  the 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  provin- 
cial assemblies,  that  it  enjoys  in  them  an  uncontested  pre-eminence, 
based  on  both  law  and  custom.  It  has  to  blame  only  itself,  its 
carelessness,  its  dislike  for  rural  life,  its  proneness  to  shirk  elective 
offices,  if  the  real  influence  often  slips  into  the  hands  of  enriched 
tradesmen,  of  rapacious  pari'enus  and  speculators,  for  whom  the 
2emshv  is  only  a  step-ladder,  and  whose  administrative  methods 
frequently  give  rise  to  scandals. 

SThe  law,  while  placing  the  nobility  on  a  par  with  the  other 
classes  in  the  semshfos,  confers  on  it  one  substantial  privilege : 
its  marshal  (J>redvod£teI),  elected  in  its  own  triennial  assemblies,  is 
president  ex  officio.^    Even  were  the  presidency  elective,  as  it  wiU 

*  Some  few  years  ago,  out  of  15,000  delegates  or  glhsnyii  In  ^3  govern- 
mcnts,  there  were  6,304  individual  taudowuers,  5,771  peasants,  1,549  toira 
delegates.  lu  manyu  ccutra]  govcnimcut  the  district  assembly  aoinben 
some  30  lanrlowuers,  27  or  38  peasaiils  ami  4  or  5  Iowa  delegates.  This  prfr 
portion  may  fairly  )>e  Lalieu  as  an  average. 

t  In  tbe  provinces  and  ilistncls  of  the  norths  where  there  is  no  nobilitf, 
the  presiding  o£Bcer  of  the  xemitvo  is  appoiuted  by  the  govemtneot. 
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snrely  be  some  time,  and  as  has  already  been  demanded  in  several 
■xemstvos^  it  would  rarely  be  given  to  anybody  else.  The  marshal 
is  usually  the  man  of  highest  note  in  the  government  or  district. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  in  the  second  half  of  his  reign,  has 
Added  lustre  to  the  office,  by  making  the  marshal  president,  ex 
^/jfficio^  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
■vision,  and  of  the  District  Board  for  the  Administration  of  Peasant 
AiTaini.  In  all  spheres  in  which  the  government  applies  to  the 
public  for  co-operation,  the  first  place  always  belongs  to  the  nobil- 
i^,  represented  by  its  elected  head  ;  were  it  not  that  it  is  emphati- 
cally the  one  cultivated  class,  these  legal  prerogatives  might 
appear  excessive.  The  marshal's  duties  have  become  so  manifold, 
that  the  zcmshm  frequently  grant  him  a  stipend  or  pecuniary  In- 
demnity for  his  time  and  labor. 

'•fl*he  preponderance  of  the  nobility  is  even  greater  in  tlie 
provincial  scmstvcs  than  in  the  district  zcrnsh'os.  "The  former,  in 
fact,  are  elected  by  the  latter,  the  provincial  assembly  being  merely 
a  gathering  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  district  assemblies  of 
each  pro\-ince  or  gO'.'CTnment,  repres:rnted  each  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  its  members,  seven  or  eight  on  the  average.  As  a  province 
or  gubhTiia  comprises,  as  a  rule,  from  eight  to  twelve  districts, 
there  are  in  the  provincial  assemblies  no  less  than  sixty  and  up  to 
one  hundred  delegates.  "The  elections  take  place  by  head,  not  by 
class.  aCvery  member  of  a  district  assembly,  be  he  landholder,  peas- 
ant, or  tradesman,  is  eligible  ;  but  the  members  actually  elected 
generally  belong  to  the  former  category'.  The  peasant  does  not 
much  care  for  the  work,  as  it  still  is  unrenjunerated,  and  is  quite 
willing  to  lea\*e  it  to  the  landholders,  whose  greater  fitness  for 
it  he,  moreover,  fully  admits.  It  is  not  unusual  to  encounter, 
amidst  the  members  of  a  provincial  zetRsivo,  men  known  to  have 
been  once  upon  a  time  opposed  to  emancipation,  so  entirely  are 
the  liberated  serfs,  so  far,  free  from  all  feelings  of  hatred  or  resent- 
ment towards  those  who  were  once  their  masters.  Indeed,  if  a 
few  scats  in  most  such  assemblies  are  held  by  mujiks,  it  is  wholly 
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owing  to  the  noble  landlords'  liberal-mindediiess  and  generosity, 
which  they  are  all  tlie  more  pleased  to  show  off  that  their  real  in- 
fluence is  in  no  wise  affected  thereby. 

"^rt^he  provincial  zemstvo  and  the  district  semstvo  are  presided 
orer  by  the  respective  manihals  of  the  nobility,  -i  Both  these  as- 
aemblies  possess,  ever  since  they  were  created  (1864).  what  the 
French  "  General  Councils  "  did  not  obtain  until  187 1  :  a  perma- 
nent board,  which,  under  the  name  of  z^mskaya  uprdx>a,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  local  administration.  /This  board  is  renewed 
only  ever>'  three  years,  a  term  which  many  consider  too  long 
and  apt  to  render  the  board  too  independent.-' The  chairman  is 
elected,  but  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
■^Its  members,  as  in  Belgium,  usually  receive  an  indemnitj^,  at  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  assembly,  generally  about  1,500  or  2,000  roubles. 
This  new  instance  shows  how  thoroughly,  and  from  the  first,  the 
democratic  principle  of  remuneration  for  services  has  become 
rooted  in  Russian  thought  and  manners.  True,  it  mnst  be  con- 
fessed that,  judging  by  these  assemblies,  Russia  has  no  cause  to 
congratulate  herself  on  not  having  preferred  the  opposite  prind- 
ple,  N^he  members  of  the  zcvistvos  would  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
present  themselves  with  a  salary  too,  were  they  not  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  law  from  doing  so.  It  does  not,  indeed,  forbid 
them  to  ask  for  a  remuneration,  but  they  can  receive  one  only 
from  the  electors  who  nominate  them,  not  from  the  assembly  of 
which  they  are  member.s.  Being  unpaid,  they  do  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  great  accuracy  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Thus,  although  the  presence  of  only  one  third  of  the 
entire  number  of  members  is  sufficient  fur  resolutions  to  be  valid, 
it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  not  enough  members  present 
to  make  a  quorum.  To  get  one  together,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
chair  to  detain  by  force  members  whose  share  in  the  transactions 
is  wholly  nominal.  Faithful  attendance  is  so  unusual  that  eani- 
est  dailies  have  seriously  proposed  that  the  quorum  mioimum 
should  be  lowered  from  a  third  to  a  fifth  of  the  members.     More 
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than  that — during  the  Bulgarian  war  it  was  decided  that  certain 
questions,  designated  as  "urgent,"  could  be  debated  whatever 
the  number  of  delegates  present,  e\'en  though  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  seventy  members  should  be  represented  by  only  ten,  or 
fewer  still.  This  fact  alone  shows  how  dormant  public  spirit 
is  in  most  of  the  provinces. 

Even  in  tht  two  capitals,  a  foreigner  is  astonished  at  the 
□umber  of  unoccupied  seats  in  the  assemblies  of  the  zemstvo, 
"''The  men  who  attend  regularly  mostly  come  not  so  much  as  repre- 
sentatives of  local  interests  as  in  the  capacity  of  candidates  to  the 
offices  of  jastices  of  the  peace,  permanent  delegates,  and  others 
in  the  gift  of  the  zemstvo^  with  salar>'  attached.  So  that  the 
most  assiduous  members  are  not  always  the  most  zealous  for  the 
public  good.  Many  see  in  public  affairs  only  a  means  to  their 
own  ends,  just  like  the  politicians  of  America  and  some  European 
countries.  The  presence  of  these  office-seekers  too  of\en  keeps 
out  men  both  more  capable  and  more  honest,  .so  that  the  direction 
of  local  matters  falls  into  the  hands  of  needy  jobbers.  The  seeds 
of  the  evil  with  which  countries  more  advanced  in  political  life 
are  infested  have  already  sprouted  in  this  yoimg  and  humble 
provincial  self-government.  .This  sort  of  abstention  or  moral 
absenteeism  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  discredit  into  which  the 
new  proWncial  institutions  fell  as  early  as  the  last  years  of  Alex- 
ander II.  While  from  them  was  expected  the  reformation  of  all 
the  abuses  of  a  bureaucratic  administration,  they  did  not  always 
prove  imijervious  to  llie  ver)-  faults  which  they  were  to  eradicate, 
aud  more  than  once  were  detected  in  blamable  .speculations,  in 
acts  coming  under  the  heads  of  pre\'arication  and  dilapidation. 
Although  legally  constituted  in  the  same  manner,  these  assem- 
blies differ  \-astIy  from  one  another,  in  different  provinces.  Some- 
times a  trifle,  just  a  man  more  or  less,  will  transform  them,  shake 
them  up  out  of  their  apathy,  and  wake  them  to  a  new  life.  No- 
I  where  is  the  leaven  of  individual  energy-  more  necessary  oreffi- 
I       dent.     Those  district  semshtos  which  have  done  the  best  ser\'ice 
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usually  have  been  stimulated  by  some  small  local  group  or  som^ 
active  and  devoted  individual.     Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  a_ 
zemstvo  which  had  for  years  been  noted  for  its  zeal  suddenly  falls- 
back  into  supiueness  and  obscurity,  as  though,  In  losing  its  leader^ 
it  had  lost  life  itself. 

However  imperfect  these  assemblies  may  be,  the  provinces  that 
have  them  are  immeasurably  belter  off  tlian  those  that  have  not 
-4Por  they  were  not  all  endowed  with  this  territorial  institution, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Reforms  and  innovations  are  not 
introduced  in  Russia,  as  is  usual  in  the  West,  by  uniform  meas- 
ures, by  decrees  issued  on  one  and  the  same  day  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.'  The  imperial  goverument  reser^'es  the  right  of  experi- 
menting here  and  there,  at  its  own  pleasure.  In  so  \tisX.  and 
complex  a  state  it  could  not  well  proceed  differently.  The  method 
has  this  ad\-anlage,  that  it  allows  to  test  novelties  within  a  limited 
space  and  to  extend  them  o\-eT  the  whole  countrj-  only  after  find- 
ing out  how  they  work  in  the  best  prepared  provinces.  Now 
however  that  the  zrmstvo  appears  to  have  taken  kindlj'  to  the 
soil,  it  would  seem  safe  to  confer  the  benefit  on  all  the  empire — at 
least  the  European  part  of  it.  Nor  does  it  appear  why  the  Cau- 
casus and  Western  Siberia  should  be  excluded,  for  they  would  be 
greatly  stimulated  thereby  to  more  rapid  progress.  During  quite 
ten  years,  only  some  thirty  governments  of  Great-  and  Little- 
Russia  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  local  self-govern- 
ment. There  may  be  thirt>--fivc  at  the  present  day.*  Not  includ- 
ing the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  assimilated  to  the 
empire  only  nominally  and  on  the  express  condition  that  it  is  not 
to  benefit  by  llie  liberal  laws  issued  for  Russia,  tliere  still  are,  in 
the  European  portion,  some  fifteen  governments  unprovided  with 
these  useful  iustitutious.     They  are  mostly  border  provinces,  /.  *., 

*  Such  A  coune  b  not  veil  practicable  or  even  desirable  in  so  boge  k 
itate,  containing  90  many  and  varions  races,  climates,  conditions  of  life,  local 
and  historical.  Whmt  adminblT  fits  one  part  of  the  empire  may  not  suit 
another  at  all,  at  least  in  an  unmodified,  miadapted  form. 

*  Tlie  thirty-6vc  governments  that  have  xemstivs  number  over  400 
district  «s«emblie«. 
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^■'fee  least  Russian  in  nationality  or  traditions.     Yet  tliese  regions — 
^^wch  as  the  former  Lithuanian  or  Polish   provinces— are  precisely 
"^Uiose  that  suffer  most  from  bureaucratic  arbitrariness  and  central- 
ization.*    The  Russian  people  and  governments,  while  they  justly 
pride  themselves  on  having  helped  with  theiramis  in  the  liberation 
of  the  Balkans,  should  not  forget  that  there  are,  at  home,  vast 
Sla\'ic  regions  to  which  Russia  is  perfectly  free  to  give  or  restore 
part  of  those  liberties  which  she  has  so  often  demanded  on  behalf 
of  the  subjects  of  other  powers.     Grudges  and  resentment  bom 
of  the  past  seem,  it  is  true,  to  stand  in  the  way ;  but  whatever  the 
difficulties,  this  task  is  surely  not  as  hard  as  that  so  lately  under- 
taken on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  by  Alexander  II.,  and 
while  it  would  cost  less,  it  would  be  neither  less  proBtable  to  the 
countr>-  nor  less  honorable  to  its  sovereign. 

Not  to  speak  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  While- Russia,  there  are  the 

fertile  provinces  of  thesouth  west — Kief,  Podolia,  Volhynia, — where 

the   Russian  and  Orthodox  element   undoubtedly  predominate, 

eren  if  Little- Russian  in  character,  and  which  are  vainly  waiting 

^csT  years  to  be  given  the  provincial  institutions  which  are  in  full 

Activity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dniepr.     As  though  the  govcm- 

iisent  were  minded  to  uphold  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Poland, 

Itief,  the  cradle  of  the  Russian  State,— Kief,  annexed  before  the 

trime  of  Peter  the  Great,— Kief  has  been  left  outside  the  pale  of  re- 

*V»nn.     This  hinders  the  development  of  these  rich  and  populous 

X'^^oos,  the  needs  of  which  cannot  be  understood  of  the  admiuis- 

't:Tatiou  as  they  would  be  of  their  own  children. 

*  The  Baltic  provinceft,  Lieflnnd,  Kurlanxl,  Rsthonia,   having  so  far 

^srcservcd  their  Landing  and  lh«r  historical  customs,  are  in  a  very  different 

position.     They  were,  in    force  of  old  charters,  priwlefjed  provinces.     The 

government  has  been  asfttmilating  them  to  the  rest  of  the  empire  in  the 

^rourse  of  the  Ia«t  few  years.     This  locnl  adininistration  will  soon  have  lost 

lis  peculiar  features  and  the  self-government  its  Teutonic  and  feudal  fonni. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  tt^is  unavoidable  iransformaUon  may  bring  proft  not 

to  the  bureaucracy  alone,  and  that  the  imperial  government,  in  itsdesire  for 

'vmity,  may   not    wholly  destroy  iustitiitionn  which,   iti  several  ways,    are 

vnpcrior  to  thcwe  of  the  empire  generally  and    might  suggest  some  uaefol 

modiflcatioDS  in  the  actual  provincial  administration. 
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It  was  another  ofthosecontraKts  so  familiar  in  Russia  when  Kief 
begged  for  rrwjftwtobegiven  to  the  Utraina  and  the  lands  on  the 
western  bant  of  the  Dniepr,  while  the  Cosacks  of  the  Don,  who 
had  already  received  them  at  the  hands  of  Alexander  II.  petitioned 
Alexander  III.  to  rid  them  of  this  innovation.  One  must  go  to 
Russia  to  see  provinces  fight  against  rights  and  immunities  which 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state  is  willed  to  confer  upon  them. 
This  reluctance  is  the  more  singular  that  of  all  peoples  of  pun; 
Great-Russian  stock,  the  Cosacks  of  tlie  Don  alone  have  been  used 
to  self-government  from  the  beginning  and  have  not  quite  lost  the 
memory'  of  it.  This  anomaly  can  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
predominance  of  the  peasant  class  in  this  region,  and  its  innate 
hostility,  on  principle,  to  anything  new.  Still,  this  is  not  theonly, 
or  even  the  principal  cause  of  the  opposition  shown  by  the  Cosacks 
of  the  Don.  Apart  from  the  distrust  and  collisions  purposely  pro- 
voked by  their  militar>'  administration,  these  rustic  heads  have 
found  out  that  the  new-fangled  institutions  did  not  really  pay,  for 
that  the  provincial  assemblies  not  only  did  not  bring  the  new 
franchises  to  the  people,  adds  complications  to  the  local  adminis- 
tration and  introduces  a  costly  formalism.*  The  people  would 
l>e  of  the  same  opinion,  were  it  asked,  in  many  provinces.  All  they 
understand  about  the  zemstvo,  is  that  it  imposes  additional  taxes. 
They  know  that  their  elected  representatives  arc  most  of  the  time 
powerless  against  tckitibvnism ,  and.  with  their  thick -skulled  com- 
mon-sense, they  scorn  an  autonomy  which  brings  them  no  direct 
profits.  This  short-sighted  appreciation  of  an  ignorant  crowd, 
incapable  of  prizing  the  benefits  of  an  institution  the  slow 
development  of  which  must  be  patiently  awaited,  is  encouraged 
by  all  the  restrictions  by  means  of  wliich  the  original  prerogatives 
granted  to  the  zrmstvos  are  even'where  being  curtailed.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  imperial  government  is  responsible  in  the  first  place  for 
the  carelessne^  and  indifference  which,  under  various  forms,  are 
manifested  more  or  less  by  all  classes  of  the  nation. 

*  Aiter  appointinf;   a  local  commifision  to  investigate  the  qaestioo. 
Alexander  HI.  acceded  to  the  reqaesi  of  the  Coaacka. 
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BOOK   ril.     CHAPTER  IL 

Attributions  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  ;  at  odcc  ExtensiTC  and  ill  De- 
fined— How  Boreaacracy  has  Tatcn  Advanta^^e  of  the  Fact  to  Uphold  its 
own  Power — Why  no  Couflicls  Occur  bclwcen  the  Two  Authorities — R©* 
Atriclions  Imposed  on  the  Prcragative«  of  the  ^««j/i«j,t — Their  Subjection 
to  TcAindvnism—roomtsa  of  their  I'inancifll  Resources— Services  Ren- 
dered by  them,  Especially  to  Popular  Instruction  and  to  Public  Health. 

vA^B  rights  formerly  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  nobility 
Twrc  transferred  iu  their  entirety  lo  the  new  territorial  assemblies. 
If  we  consider  only  the  text  of  the  law.  we  shall  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  Russia  has  regressed  on  the  road  of  local  liberties. 
In  reality  it  is  not  so.  *yif  the  government  conceded  to  the  srms/vos 
only  a  greatly  restricted  function,  it  was  because,  at  the  moment 
it  created  them,  it  did  not  wish  to  make  them  a  purely  nominal 
present.  It  well  knew  that,  in  these  times  of  ours,  the  supreme 
power  no  longer  can  retain  defado  what  it  relinquishes  dejure, — 
that  it  is  awkward  to  parade  liberalisni  in  the  laws  while  keeping 
intact  in  practice  the  reign  of  absolutism.  -And  if  the  prerogatives 
of  the  territorial  assemblies  on  some  points  remain  behind  tho.se 
of  the  nobiliarj*  assemblies,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  consider- 
able still.  Had  they  all  been  maintained  and  respected,  there  is 
no  country  In  Europe  where  provincial  life  would  be  more  active 
than  in  Russia.  "The  competence  of  the  senisfios  is  not  limited  to 
administrative  matters  proper, — it  bears  on  justice  too,  through 
the  nomination  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  which  is  left  to  them  ; 
it  extends  to  public  charities,  to  agriculture,  to  commerce,  to 
industry  :  in  a  word,  it  comprises  all  the  interests,  moral  and 
material,  of  the  pro\nnces. 
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\.'These  manifold  attributions  are  common,  in  their  Tespecti\'e 
spheres,  to  the  zemstvo  of  both  districts  and  governments.  In  a 
general  way  the  former  is  entrusted  with  all  that  regards  a  district 
(uyizd),  while  the  latter  looks  after  the  entire  province  or  govern- 
ment {^gufitmia)^  Thus,  for  instance,  the  one  distributes  thfc 
taxes  among  the  several  districts  which  compose  a  government, 
the  other  between  the  communcM  of  which  a  district  is  composed ; 
the  one  takes  care  of  the  roads  of  a  province,  the  other  looks  after  ■ 
those  of  a  district.  The  provincial  xemshs}^  moreover,  exercises 
a  certain  control  over  the  others ;  it  can  give  them  instructions 
which  they  are  bound  to  carrj-  out. 

,yThe  semstvos  of  the  first  and  second  degree  hold  only  one  r^* 
ular  annual  session,  which  must  not  last  more  than  twent}*  days 
for  the  former  and  fifteen  for  the  latter.  Once  a  year  they  can, 
with  the  governor's  consent,  hold  an  extraordinan*  scssion.t 
xlii  the  interval,  business  is  transacted  by  the  permanent  commis- 
sion or  working  board  <ji/>rdva),  which,  bdng  nominated  for 
three  years,  like  the  assembly  from  which  it  emanates,  has  every 
chance  of  usurping  the  entire  direction  of  affairs  that  the^rtwj/w'i 
carelessness  or  wcaknesscan  give  it.  It  is  not  content  to  carT>'  out 
the  assembly's  resolutions,  it  manages  e^'erything  in  its  stead, 
conducts  its  financial  operations,  studies  up  the  cases  and  prepares 
all  the  projects  that  will  have  to  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings."* It  is,  in  some  sort,  a  cabinet  cff  ministry  attached  to  these 
sm^  proWudal  parliaments. 

■^It  would  seem  that,  tnXh  elective  assemblies  endowed  with 
sncli  extensive  powers  and  assisted  by  this  permanent  board, 
the  authority  of  the  State  functionaries  must  be  greatly  reduced 
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*  Tbe  popniation  of  a  district  is  usoally  avti  100,000  lotiU,  and  somft- 
timeit  as  much  as  aoo.ooo  or  even  300,000. 

+  It  is  to  l>c  noted  tbat  the  sessions  of  the  terntorial  as  well  as  tbote  of 
the  nobiliary  assemblies  do  not  take  place  simultiuieously  all  uvcr  the 
empire  ;  some  government  xermitvos  meet  in  October,  others  in  November, 
in  December,  even  in  Januarr.  This  seems  done  intentionally,  to  avoid 
a  general  simultaneous  meeting  of  all  tbepeople'a  representatives. 
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id  burcaacrac>'  be  stripped  of  its  former  oi^ipolence.  vThis, 
Ijowever,  is  far  from  being  the  case  as  yet.  -/The  law — and  still 
zuore  the  manner  of  interpreting  it — and  custom  have  saved  for 
the  representatives  of  the  crown  the  greater  part  of  their 
influence  on  local  life.  '^T'ckin'bvnism  can  be  trusted  to  retain  in 
its  hands  most  of  the  powers  .seemingly  transferred  to  the  elective 
assemblies. 

And  beside9,',tEese  newly  created  territorial  assemblies  were 
launched  into  the  midst  of  the  old  administrative  institutions 
and  the  old  hierarchy,  without  any  measures  being  taken  for  mod- 
ifying the  rights  and  duties  of  the  tchhi^vniks,  who  alone  are 
in  possession  of  the  real  authority  and  alone  responsible,  the 
new  assemblies  being  from  the  first  a  sort  of  foreign  body^- 
connected  by  any  organic  bond  with  their  surroundings.  While 
inaugurating  self-government,  the  reformers  left  the  old  bureau- 
cratic rfginu  nearly  intact,  ne\'er  stopping  to  consider  the 
incompatibility  of  the  two,  one  of  which  was  uecessarily  to 
become  subordinate  to  the  other.  Contrar>-  to  the  hopes  enter- 
tained at  first,  it  was  tchinTnttism  tliat  gained  the  day,  being 
the  older  and  stronger,  and  the  limitations  of  both  scarcely 
defined  at  all.*  In  fact,Mif,  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  which 
prevails  in  these  matters,  tckinhintism  and  semstvo  do  not  collide 
more  frequently,  it  comes  from  the  powerlessness  of  the  latter 
to. oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  governors  and  their  employfes. 
^"•foreover,  the  government  of  Alexander  II.,  with  a  view  to  the 
Avoidance  of  such  confiicts  between  its  functionaries  and  the 
elective  assemblies,  kept  cutting  and  trimming  down  the  franchises 
of  the  zemstvos. 

The  Statute  of  1864  was  repeatedly  rehandled  in  a  restrictive 

•  When  tbe  govemment  at  length  realized  tlie  awkwardness  of  such 
^  fttate  of  things,  Alexander  III.  sppomted  a  commiasioTi  to  define  more 
strictly  the  attribmiona  of  the  semstvos  and  to  ov€rh»n,l  the  provincial 
administration.  Only  wc  may  be  sure  tbat  if  Uic  projects  claboratecl  by  that 
^sommisnon  in  1883-1885  are  carried  out,  it  will  not  be  bureaucracy  that 
^^rilt  complBio. 
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^irit,  and  yet  it  had  been  provided  from  the  first  with  daxiaeaj 
enough  against  possible  future  attempts  at  independence. \,'^he 
law  itself  mentians  and  defines  a  great  many  measures  which  tht^ 
semsU'Os  are  forbiddeu  from  voting  without  the  governor's  assent. 
Under  this  head  come  the  repair  aud  construction  of  pro\'indaL 
roads,  and  all  increase  of  local  taxes,— just  the  very  matters  that 
most  frequently  come  up  for  discussiou  in  such  assemblies.  vFor~ 
other  questions,  even  the  governor's  sanction  is  insuflScient  ;  thfc 
Minister  of  the  Interior  himself  must  ratify  the  semsfvo's  reso- 
lutionftf;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  main  taxes,  or  large  loans. 
Nor  are     important  affairs  alone    subject    to    such   restrictions 
or  exposed  to  such  delays.    AH  the  decisions  of  the  proWnciaL 
assemblies  must  be  made  kno>A'n  to  the  governor,  who  is  armed, 
with  a  suspensive  wA?.    He  must  send  in  his  decision  within  eight 
days;  if  he  vetoes  the  resolution,  the  zcrnsko  must  go  over  the 
question  again.     This  time  the  vote  is  final,  but  the  governor 
still  can  suspend  the  action    by    referring    the    matter  to  the 
minister.     It  is  the  Senate,  as  the  highest  judicial  power  in  the 
state,    that  is   to   decide   differences   between    the    Crown    and 
provincial  assemblies.     There  would  be  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  law  in  this  case,  were  the  occasions  of  conflict  more  strictly 
defined  aud  were  it  not  that  most  matters  which  fall  luider  the 
irtWi/ro' J  jurisdiction  call  for  a  prompt  solution. 

\As  all  the  decisions  of  the  provincial  assemblies  can  be  sus- 
pended by  the  gubernatorial  vefa,  and  there  is  only  one  regular 
annual  session,  it  really  amoimts  to  this — that  the  administration 
is  free  to  delay  for  at  least  a  year  any  measure  displeasing  to  it. 
On  this  point,  no  Umit  is  set  to  the  pleasure  of  the  imperial 
functionaries  :  ,the  law  makes  them  absolute  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  the  semsfvo's  vote  when  it  empowers  the  governors  to  oppose 
any  resolution  which  appears  to  them  ' '  contrary  to  the  empire's  true 
interests."  The  sems/vo  is  not  even  assured  of  the  support 
which  deliberative  assemblies  derive  from  publicity  and  public 
opinion.     True,   the  debates  are  carried  on  publicly ;  but  the 
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ports  of  the  transactions  can  be  published  only  if  the  go\%nior 
approves.  The  spoken  word  is  free,  but  cannot  pass  tlie  walls 
«jf  the  meeting  hall  except  by  bending  under  the  yoke  of  the 
■^xusure.* 

yyThe  governor  continually  looms  between  the  territorial  assem- 
l>lies  and  the  central  power  on  one  hand,  and  between  them  and 
the  people  on  the  other.  Unlike  the  nobiliary'  assemblies,  the 
jftttsizm  are  not  invested  with  the  right  of  petition.  ,Whea  they 
ieel  impelled  to  address  some  request  to  the  government  in  matters 
of  local  interest,  they  can  do  so  only  through  the  governor's 
mediation.  Now  wishes  expressed  iu  this  way  do  not  carry  much 
weight  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  iBSi,  out  of  one  thou- 
sand requests  preferred  by  the  various  sremsh>os,  scarcely  one 
hundred  had  been  investigated  and  not  more  than  twenty  were 
acted  upon. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  zcmstvos,  already  so  restricted  in  prac- 
tice, were  still  further  curtailed  during  the  last  years  of  Alexauder 
II.  The  government,  whose  chief  object  it  is  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  its  agents,  took  care  to  increase  the  governors'  power 
over  the  heads  of  local  representation.  It  did  not  ostensibly  take 
from  the  zcmsttvs  the  right  of  electing  certain  functionaries  or 
magistrates ;  it  placed  the  latter  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
governor,  who  has  the  right  to  suspend  as  well  as  to  confirm,  so 
that  these  elections  have  iu  many  cases  come  to  be  more  a  sham 
tbaQ  a  reality. 

And  j'et,  all  these  legal  restrictions  are  perhaps  not  what  most 
heavily  handicaps  the  gemshm'  actions.     The  veh  is  one  of  those 

*  Several  jetnstvos  undertook  to  publiM)  joumAls  or  annuals  contain- 
iaig  a  brief  account  of  their  labors ;  but,  owiiifj  to  legal  restrictions 
4.nd  the  indiScrence  of  society,  most  of  these  publications  have  but  few 
•■eader*.  The  same  fate  overtook  a  certain  Annuary  of  the  Ztnistvos, 
founded  by  the  Economic  Society,  of  PetersbarRb.  to  ccntraUzc  the  news 
^.frecting  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  first  volume  found  only  300 
lanrchascrs,  whiSc  there  are  over  400  znnstvos  in  nil,  making  a  total 
^>f  many  thousands)  of  mcmtM^rs.  It  was  only  through  a  subsidy  from 
%.be  Ministry  of  Finances  that  the  publication  was  enabled  to  appear  at  all 
^dter  the  first  year. 
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rights  that  no  sovereign  or  govenior  will  make  use  of  recklessly  ;=- 
it  is  naturally  kept  for  great  occasious.     If  Uhininmiks  do  take^=- 
pleasure  at  times  in  putting  on  the  brake,  it  is  not  so  much  frum£_ 
actual  opposition  to  the  measures  proposed  as  from  ill-nature  oi — 
carelessness.     The  zcmstvos  have  uo  means  at  tlieir  disposal  Xt^ 
get  the  resolutions  carried  out  which  they  have  the  right  to  vote. 
For  tiie  executive  part,  they  are  wholly  dependent  ou  the  pleasur&u 
of  the  governor,  on  whom,  be  it  remembered,  they  have  no  sort: 
of  political  hold.     Nor  is  that  their  only  difficulty.     There  ar^- 
functionaries  who  care  for  the  public  good  enough  to  give  thent 
loyal  assistance  ;  but  even  thcayUiere  rises  before  them  a  barrier— 
still  higher,  still  more  impassable  :  lack  of  funds. 

'>^here  is  a  sad  disproportion  between  the  obligations  imposed, 
on  the  ^emsh-os  and  the  resources  placed  at  their  disposal.  Theit" 
sphere  of  action,  which  embraces  all  local  interests,  is  much  more 
cxtensi\*e  than  their  financial  means,  -^The  law  gives  up  to  them, 
part  of  the  land-taxes,  but  this  contributiou  is  uotoriously  insuffi- 
cient. Besides,  the  exchequer  has  taken  from  them  a  portion  of 
the  taxes  formerly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  administration. 
From  their  birth,  the  ze-mshm  seem  doomed  to  linger  on  in. 
penury.  Wlien  they  entered  on  their  duties,  they  had  ludicrously 
scant  resources  to  draw  on.  In  many  cases  the  income  assigned 
them  covered  scarcely  one  half  the  claims  they  had  to  meet.  In 
many  a  pro^nnce  the  actual  cost  of  running  the  admiuistratioa 
amounted  to  80,000  or  100,000  roubles,  while  the  receipts  oscillated 
between  40,000  and  50,000,  Thus  it  was  under  the  ominous 
cloud  of  a  chronic  deficit  that  the  new  self-government  began  its 
existence. 

In  order  to  free  the  provincial  assemblie.s  from  the  pressure  of 
6uch  a  state  of  penurj*,  the  State  shoidd  give  up  to  them  part  of 
its  own  revenue^  in  exchange  for  which  it  might  transfer  to  them 
some  of  its  obligations  also.  There  are,  it  appears,  several  taxes 
which  would  be  collected  more  economically  and  moire  honestly 
through  the  setrtsiivs  than  they  are  through  State  officials,   as 
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-^here  are  certain  branches  of  service  which  the  provincial  assem- 
^Vblies  would  perform  better  and  at  less  cost  than  the  central  admin- 
'astration.  Instances  amounting  to  proofs  might  be  quoted  from 
"tii^  last  few  years.  Thus  we  learn  that  some  semstvos,  those 
'of  Novgorod  and  Saritof  In  the  number,  have  obtained  from 
the  State  the  grant  of  the  postal  service  within  their  respective 
^3irovinces  ;  they  have,  in  a  short  time,  effected  considerable  sav- 
ings on.  this  item. 

To  this  day  the  resources  of  the  xemstvos  arc  far  behind  their 
-wants,  sj^m  the  first  they  could  meet  their  current  expenses 
-only  b>'  creating  new  taxes.  This  alone  could  not  but  greatly 
impair  the  popularity  of  the  new  institution.  -^The  law  gives  them 
this  right,  but  in  the  practice,  it  is  limited,  on  one  hand,  b\-  the 
already  overburdened  condition  of  the  tax-payers,  and  by  the 
gnbematorial  veto  on  the  other.  Finding  landed  propert>'  already 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  they  attempted  to  .strike  at  personal 
property,  commerce,  and  iudustr>-,  these  three  items  being  notori- 
ously less  heavily  taxed  than  agriculture.  But  the  city  trades- 
men, whose  representatives  form  a  minorjly  in  the  assemblies, 
obtained  the  support  of  the  State  against  the  rural  majority.  By 
an  ukhs  of  i967.  the  total  amount  of  taxes  which  the  stmstvos  are 
antbori?.ed  to  Ie\'y  on  commercial  or  industrial  licenses  and  patents 
has  been  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  one  quarter  of  those  that  are 
paid  into  the  exchequer. 

So  the  sfmslvos  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  landed  propertj', 
which  once  again  has  to  supply  the  bulk  of  provincial  contribu- 
tions.    The  peasant,  already  bent  dotible  under  the  twofold  burden 
of  taxes  and  redemption  dues,  does  not  care  to  have  an  extra  load 
laid  on  his  hack.    Who  can  blame  him,  when,  in  many  pro\*inces, 
the    nonnal  yield  of  the  land  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  taxes 
'frhich  must  be  paid  out  of  it.     The  noble  landlord,  on  the  other 
band,  though  treated  with  more  consideration  by  the  fisc.  is  still 
^^tned  by  the  effects  of  the  emancipation,  which  robbed  him  of  the 
^nns  that  worked  for  him  ;  he  is  unwilling  to  bear  alone  expenses 

VOL.11— I  a 
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whicli,  as  a  rule,  txmcfit  the  peasant  more  than  him.  Thus  it  is, 
that  the  class  which  is  best  able  to  bear  the  new  burdens,  has 
tlie  least  interest  in  supplying  funds,  the  greater  part  of  which 
gpcs  to  teach  thf  peasant  his  letters  or  lo  defray  his  charities, 
^ity  merchants,  individual  landowners,  commune  peasants — ^these 
are  the  three  classes  represented  at  the  provincial  assemblies,  and 
they  all  are  possessed  with  the  fear  of  hainng  their  contributions 
increased  beyond  measure.  This  fear  is  a  great  check  on  the  pas- 
sion for  reforms,  and  quickly  sets  bounds  to  projects  far  improve- 
ments. In  the  least  favored  provinces  indi  Herence  and  inertia  were 
bom  of  exhaustion  and  powerlessness. 

Still,  thcdiscom-agcment  has  not  become  general.  \J*he  wealthier 
or  less  overtaxed  provinces  have,  by  indomitable  eflForts,  succeeded 
in  creating  resources  for  themselves.  The  revenues  of  the  greater 
part  of  zemsti'os  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  institution,  about  1865,  the  united  receipts  of  the 
29  or  30  goveniraents  which  then  were  in  possession  of  territorial 
assemblies  scarcely  made  5  millions ;  in  1868,  they  had  already 
mounted  up  to  \^%  millions,  having  almost  trebled  in  three  years. 
In  1872,  the  total  of  these  provincial  budgets  rose,  for  32  govern- 
ments, to  19  millions  ;  In  1874,  it  came  up  to  nearly  23  millions; 
in  1876  and  1877,  it  had  passed  26^^  millions.  And  in  1885.  the 
revenue  of  the  zetnsh'os^  the  Bulgarian  war  notwithstanding, 
which  got  them  all  into  debt,  was  quoted  at  about  40  million 
roubles.  As  an  oflFset,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  for  almost  all, 
the  expenses  increa.sed  at  an  equal  rate  and  remained  larger  than 
the  receipts.* 

One  of  the  wealthiest  among  the  zemstvos  was,  in  these  last 
years,  that  of  Perm,  whose  annual  budget  showed  an  income  of 
over  2%  million  roubles  ;  the  poorest  was  that  of  016nets.  whose 
receipts  kept  somewhat  below  400,000  roubles.    Moscow,  for  many 

*  Rural  property  alone  fumishes  to  tlte  scittstvos  tbree  quarters  of  Ihrir 
revenue.  Over  atid  above  the  tiixes  levied  for  their  benefil,  some  semsti-os 
own  certain  lateral  resources,  such  as  interest  on  investmeDts,  rent  for  leaded 
lands  or  buildiu){8  let  o\A. 
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years,  raroe  fifth  or  sixth  on  the  list,  and  Petersburgh  is  even  now 
far  behind,  among  the  twelve  or  fifteen  least  favored.  These  pro- 
vincial budgets  var>*  remarkably,  and  not  always,  it  would  appear, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  or  natural  wealth  of  the  provinces. 
It  should  also  be  noletl  that  some  of  the  zemstvos,  especially  in  the 
regionsof  the  northwest,  find  great  difficulty  in  collecting  their  dues. 
ThalofPetersbuigli  is  one  of  these ;  in  some  districts  of  this  govern- 
ment arrearages  have  accumulated  until  they  reached,  and  some- 
times passed,  loo  $  of  the  revenue.  The  .State  always  having  the 
prior  right  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  these  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  more  than  the  normal  yieldof  the  land,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
zemstvos  are  absolutely  helpless  to  recover  anything  from  certain 
classes  of  taxpayers. 

'  tt  is  the  land  that  .supplies  the  semstvos  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  resources.  •  One  naturally  wonders  in  what  manner  the 
taxes  arc  distributed  bet\^'een  the  two  dominant  classes  and  the 
two  modes  of  property  embodied  in  thosc^classes.  It  varies  greatly 
according  to  regions  and  provinces.  -Jn  most  governments,  com- 
munal property  is  even  yet  taxed  more  heavily  than  personal  and 
hereditar>'  property.  Near  on  three  fifths  of  the  land  tax  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  semstvos  were  paid  by  the  peasants,  although 
they  did  not  own  more  than  one  tlxird  of  the  paying  land.  t\  e., 
78  million  dfssialfnas,  or  about  215  million  acres.*  White  indi- 
\'idual  estates.  Crown  lands,  and  the  appanage  lands  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  covering  between  them  over  130  million  dcssiatlnas,  or 
about  358  million  acres,  paid,  on  the  average,  only  7  copecks  per 
dessiatina,  the  peasants  were  taxed  double  at  least— 14  copecks — 
for  ap  area  of  the  same  extent. 

Vdxx>king  only  at  the  figures  and  the  extent  of  the  taxed  lands, 
there  appears  to  be  an  appalling  disproportion  beti%"een  the  two  : 
the  semstvos  laying  a  double  burden  on  the  poorer  of  the  two 
dasses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  masters,  and,  still  more,  of 
the  Crown  !    tButthis  shocking  anomaly  is  accounted  for,  not  only 

•  The  d^ssiaiina  ts  equal  to  about  2^  acres. 
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by  the  prepouderance  of  the  nobility  in  most  provincial  assem- 
blies, but  also  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  lands^' As  a  rule, 
tlie  peasants  own  arable  lands,  which  are  all  under  regular  culti- 
vation. Niriie  lands  of  the  nobility,  Instead,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Crown,  comprise  forests,  sandy  wastes,  swamps  and  marshes, 
vast  unproductive  tracts.  It  is  but  fair  that  suck  lands  should  be 
taxed  less  heanly  than  the  mujiks  fertile  fields.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  population  sparse,  the 
large  domains  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  pay  even  the  slender 
taxes  they  are  assessed  at.  \^Tiere  the  provincial  dues  are  habit- 
ually delayed,  it  is  the  great  landlords  that  fall  most  into  arrears. 
Such,  to  quote  some  instances,  is  the  case  in  the  di.stricts  of  Peter- 
hof,  Schliisselburg,  Ni»\'ay a- Ladoga,  TsArskoj-^-Selft,  in  the 
government  of  St.  Petersbuigh.*  Such  also  is  the  case  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  where  the  arrearage  due  by  the  great 
landlords  is  so  considerable  that  the  zetmtvo  has  entered  a  peti- 
tton  for  the  exdu^on  of  the  laggards  from  the  roll  of  electors. 
In  the  rich  Black-Mould  regions  of  the  south,  property  can  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  productii'eness ;  not  so  in 
the  north,  where,  for  lack  of  hands  and  fertility*,  the  soil  itself  fre- 
quently has  no  value  whatever.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  peasants  of  the  government  of  Perm  pay  nearly  half  of  the 
land  dues,  although,  of  30  raiUions  taxed  dessiatinas  (83  million 
acres),  they  own  scarcely  6  raiUions  (about  16  million  acres). 
Where  individual  and  communal  property  are  evenly  balanced, 
the  burdens  are  proportioned  to  the  yield  of  the  lauds,  and  the 
inequality  we  justdwelt  on  is  sometimes  reversed.  So  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tauris  (Crimea),  the  peasants  who  own  over  5  millions 
of  de&siatinas  (nearly  14  miUion  acres)  are  taxed  by  the  zemstvo 

*  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  if  peasants  are  more  prompt  at  paying,  h 
Is  partly  because  the  measures  used  against  them  are  far  harsher  than  any  to 
which  towtupeople,  and  especially  noble  landlords,  are  subjected.  The 
manner  of  coneotin^  varies,  as  does  the  ux  itself,  for  the  three  danea,  and 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  cares  of  sondry  itmstvos  i» — how  to  put  an  ead 
to  this  ineqaali^. 
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*Css  highly  than  the  individual  landlords  owning  3,400,000  dessio' 
^^^fis  (9,350.000  acres).  But  then  that  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
"Uie  vineyards  on  tlie  southern  shore  of  the  Crimean  peninsula  are 
^Llmost  all  individual  property. 

Unfortunately,  the  provinces  are  few  where,  as  in  the  govem- 

xnent  of  Riaz&n,  the  land  dues  are  assessed  in  accordance  with  the 

yield   of  the  soil.      In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  lands  are 

olassed  in  several  categories,  and  the  mode  of  valuation  frequently 

•varies  in  the  different  districts  of  the  same  gubimia.     There  is 

as  yet,  in  Russia,  no  official  standard  for  the  valuation  of  land, 

^cadasire),  though  there  is  something  of  the  kind  in  Poland  and 

in  tlie  Baltic  Provinces.     The  zf.mstvos,  whose  main  resources  are 

t3ie  contributions  from  laud,  have  almost  ever>'where  undertaken 

a.  statistical  classificaticMi.  which  may  in  time  serve  as  a  basis  for 

a.  general  appraisement  i/adaitre).     All  the  State  will  have  to  do 

vrill  be  to  centralize  the  e^Torts  of  the  zrmshvs  and  direct  them 

according  to  uniform  rules.      In  preparing  this  great  work  all 

over  the  immense  empire,  they  arc  doing  an  invaluable  service  to 

its  finances  and  agriculture,  for  without  such  a  standard  there  can 

lie  no  regular  land-tax.* 

>/'The  expenses  of  the  scmstvos  have  increased  faster  than  their 
»-eccipt5.  so  that,  when  Alexander  III.  came  tp  the  throne,  there 
'^vas  scarcely  one  whose  budget  balanced. f  ..These  expenses  fall 
:a.nto  two  categories ;  obligatory  and  optional,  "^^he  former,  ira- 
^x)sed  by  the  law,  are  mostly  incapable  of  reduction,  and  generally 
^dso  unproductive  ;  they  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  income  of  the 
jKKJrer  provincial  zemihvs.      They  comprise,  among  other  items, 

*  The  classification  of  tlie  Innd   ifl  as  yet  fio  imperfect,  tliat  (here  nre 
to  be  tracts  whicb  go  quite  tax    free.      In  tlie  district  of   Op6tchka 
<govenimentof  PsltoQ,  in  1883,  13,000  rf/jjw//nflj  (over  ^5,000  acres)  of  tax- 
able land  were  diAcovereri  to  be  unregistered  in  the  archives  oT  the  xemstzv. 
^nthedistrict  of  RdslnTl(govemmert  of  Smolensk)  ascrveyor  offered,  about 
"Uie  laroe  time,  to  make  a  list  and  plan  of  the  untaxed  lands,  if  the  semstvo 
^TTOuld  pay  him  150  roubles  for  ever)*  7,000  dessiatinas  (about  20,000  acres), 
t  Already  in  1887  there  was  only  one  provincial  zemsfi-o,  that  of  the 
XOTeromcnt  of  \}ik,  whose  expenses  were  covered  by  its  yearly  recctpta. 
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the  current  cost  of  keeping  up  the  local  administration,  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  post-slations  and  pust-horses,  the  recniiting: 
oflBces  and  stations,  quarters  for  the  police  officers,  and  even  the- 
lighting  and  heating  of  barracks,  etc.     This  category  of  expenses- 
was  for  a  time  beyond  measure  increased  by  the  Bulgarian  war, 
for  the  new  military  law  lays  on  the  zemstvos  a  part  of  the  burden»^ 
of  war  time.      The  equipment  of  the  last  reserve  of  territoriaL 
militia,'  the  supplying  of  horses  and  baggage  vans,  the  salary  of" 
the  officers  and  surgeons, — in  a  word,  nearly  the  endre  charges  oP 
mobilization,  were  then  lefl  to  the  provinces.      These  are  heavy" 
sacrifices  to  demand. 

Although  the  mobilization  was  only  partial^  yet  the  double 
campaign — on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Balkans— drew  the  pro\'in— 
cial  assemblies,  especially  in  the  provinces  nearest  the  seat  of  war^ 
into  many  extraordinary  expenses  which  brought  uocompeusation. 
in  the  way  of  benefit  to  local  interests.     In  several  governments^ 
the  ztntstvos  felt  impelled  by  sheer  patriotism  to  take  on  themselves 
charges  not  imposed  bj'  any  law,  to  form  ambulances  or  vote  sub- 
sidies to  societies  for  assisting  the  wounded,  to  take  part  in  the 
subscription  for  a  volunteer  fleet,  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  Great 
Britain.*    The  war  which  cut  down  their  resources  at  the  same 
time  that  it  swelled  their  expenses,  left  iu  many  of  these  proWncial 
budgets  traces  which  peace  is  very  slow  in  effacing.     Local  finances 
were  thrown  out  of  balance  for  a  long   time.      The  campaign 
undertaken  for  the  liberation  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans  thus 
dealt  a  heavy  back-handed  blow  to  the  infant  self-government  of 
Bulgaria's  liberators. 

This  perturbation  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  finances 
of  the  semstvos  were  universally  impro\'ing  at   the  time.v^he 

'  Pretty  closely  snaweriiig  theG«rman  Landsturm. 

*  Daring  the  war,  a  portion  of  the  Russian  press  moved  and  nnpported 
the  idea  tlinl  rotiiinisf^iiat  contracts  ftliould  be  yivfii  ti>  tbc  stms/i'OS,  as, 
in  treating  with  them,  tlie  Ministry  of  War  would  be  treatitig  directly  with 
the  producers,  and  would  retain  the  considerable  sums  which,  in  dealing! 
with  other  contractors,  go  to  enrich  all  aorta  of  middlemen  and  speculatora. 


obligator}'  expenses,  whidi  at  first  absorbed  the  greater  part  of 
their  income,  were  beginning  to  take  hut  little  more  than  half. 
"The  optional  expenses,  generally  the  most  productive  cues,  found 
wider  credit  to  draw  on.    VThe  greatest  increase  bore  on  the  two 
items  that  most  benefited  the  lower  classes :  public  instruction 
and  medical  and  sanitary-  measures.      A-s  concerns  instruction, 
proi-nncial  appropriations  have  increased  threefold  and  fivefold  iu 
some  fifteen  years.     The  very  first  use  which  the  provinces  made 
of  the  right  of  self-taxation  was  iu  favor  of  schooling  for  the 
people.      Such  efforts  do  credit  to  a  nation.     Wliat  is  particularly 
worthy  of  record,  is,  that  of  all  the  zcnufvos.  that  of  Viktka  was 
in  the  very  front  of  the  movement — and  the  zenistvo  of  that  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  very  few  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
peasants.     This  senate  of  mujiks  allotted  400,000  roubles,  nearly 
a  fifth  of  its  income,  to  the  schooling  of  the  people  !     And,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  greater  the  number  of  peasant  representatives 
in  a  provincial  assembly,  the  greater  the  sacrifices  made  in  favor 
of  rural  schools.     It  is  highly  encouraging  in  view  of  the  country's 
future,  to  see  these  peasants  themselves,  generally  so  entirely  un- 
lettered, uninformed,  give  thdr  poor  substance  freely,  in  order 
that  their  children  may  be  taught.      Thi.s  inclination  was  wisely 
stimulated  by  tlie  military  law  of  1874.  which  considerably  reduces 
the  term  of  service  for  those  who  can  read  and  write.*    Although 
the  greater  part  of  the  ztmslvos  does  not  neglect  the  higher  grades 
•of    sdiools,  especially  the  so-called    practical  ones,*    it  is  the 
primarj*   schools  they  are  most    anxious  about.       Over    three 
<]uarters  of  their  scholar  budget  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  poorest  classes.      In  several  prnvinces  they  even  have  laid  the 

•  Unfortunately  very  few  pupils  of  the  primary  schools — scarcely  one  iu 
ten,  it  is  asserted— are  in  a  condition  to  take  advantaj;e  of  thia  provision  of 
tbelaw,  either  because  the  inatruciion  imparted  is  too  imperfect,  or  because, 
owing  to  their  DaiDtcIIcctual  surroundings,  young  people  forget  nearly  all 
they  learned  at  school. 

*  Re&lnaya  shkdla  is  the  name  of  these  very  popular  institutions ;  it 
signifies  that  the  study  of  the  classical  Iai]({UBgcs  is  excluded  from  the 
progrsmnie.  to  muke  room  for  branches  of  real  uae. 
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fouudatiou  of  technical  iustruction  and  industrial  schools  for  thcr 
people.  It  has  been  figured  out  that  the  thirty-five  governments, 
endowed  with  territorial  institutions  spend  on  their  primai^^ 
schools  as  much  as  the  State  does  on  those  of  the  whole  empire. 
As,  in  this  respect,  the  communes  and  private  indi\'iduals  of  all_ 
classes  follow  the  example  set  by  the  ecmdvos  and  start  schools, 
all  over  the  country  at  their  own  cost,  it  may  be  said  that,  ir 
popular  instniction  has  made  some  progress,  it  is  indebted  for  it: 
almost  entirely  to  local  self-govtrmmcnt.* 

The  State,    it    would  seem,    should    gratefully    accept   the- 
co-operation  of  these  volunteer  assistants  in  a  task  which  involves 
abput  all  the  economic  and  moral  development  of  the  empire. 
•Unfortunately,  the  State — in  Russia  even  more  than  elsewhere — i% 
suspidous  and  prompt  to  take  alarm,  jealous  of  all  interference  in. 
what  it  considers  its  own  doniain,  and  not  fond  of  letting  others  dc* 
what  it  cannot  do  itself.  ^4Instead  of  encouraging  the  xemstvoi  ia 
their  efforts  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  the  government 
has  thrown  many  hindrances  in   their    way.     ITirongh    nearly 
the  whole  half  of  the  last  reign,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
under  Count  Tolstoy's  direction,  thought  fer  leas  of  increasing 
the  number  of  schools  than  of  watching  the  existing  ones,  and 
sifting   the    teaching  staff.     There,    as  in  everything    political, 
suspiciousness  and  bureaucratic  considerations  come  first.     Per- 
petually under  the  fear  of  seeing  new  ways  opened  to  the  re\'olu- 
tionary    propaganda,    Petersbui^h     has    always     looked     with 
distrustful    eye    on    the    humble   beginnings    of  the  provincial 
zcmitvos.      Thus  it  was  that  most  of  the  seminaries  or   normal 
schools  for  teachers  opened  by  the  zemstvos,  as  well  as  the  supple- 

♦  lu  the  budget  for  1885,  the  sums  expended  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Inwtroction  were  set  down  at  a  total  of  10,400,000  roubles.  Out  of  this  sam 
only  4,275,000  roubles  were  allotted  to  the  primary  schools,  the  urban  and 
district  scbools,  and  the  parish  schools,  1,  e.,  to  the  entiR:  body  of  primary 
instructioD,  iDcludtu^  certain  special  establish  meats.  Official  statistics  show 
the  number  of  primary  schools  iii  Russia  to  have  been  below  30,000  «s  late 
u  1884.  Of  tbeae  about  25,000  were  nirul  ones,  frequented  by  about  l.ooo^ooo 
boys  nod  275,000,  girla. 
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mentary  courses  started,  by  thein  iu  %-acatiou  time,  were  closed  by 
ministerial  order.  The  central  authorities  acted  in  a  manner 
which  justified  a  high  dignitan''s  utterance  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  were  directed  against  public 
itistruction.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  zeal  of  the  semstvos  and  com- 
munes has  been  repeatedly  damped  by  the  bureancracy  of  the  capi- 
tal, whose  timorous  watchfulness  takes  alarm  at  the  schools  and 
especially  at  the  teachers.  These  unfortunates  are  thus  placed  in  a 
wretched  position,  and  many  become  so  embittered  as  to  plunge 
into  those  very  revolutionary  vagaries  from  which  they  were  to 
be  preser\'-ed.  Informers,  encouraged  by  the  ministerial  inspec- 
tors, and  the  course  of  pett>'  vexations  pursued  by  the  police,  have 
brought  about  the  most  lamentable  results.  Let  a  teacher  be 
ignorant,  lazy,  addicted  to  drink,  and  he  could  count  on  the 
leniency  of  his  superiors,  who  reserved  their  rigor  for  those 
vbom  their  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
people  had  rendered  objects  of  suspicion.  Under  such  conditions, 
vith  salaries  habitually  insufficient,  nothing  but  absolute  want 
oould  fill  the  ranks  of  popular  instructors.  Hence  several  zemst- 
vos  have  made  it  a  point  to  raise  the  salaries  at  the  same  time 
that  they  strive  to  spread  knowledge. 

The  government  could  not  repudiate  the  sttms/tvs'  proffered 
sifts  ;  but  it  Hmited  their  rights,  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  to 
the  feculty  of  subsidizing  tlic  schools,  the  maiiageuieut  of  which 
\vas  entirely  left  to  the  discretion  of  .'(uspicious  inspectors.  The 
JKemstvos  have  been  forbidden  any  kind  of  interference  in  school 
cjuestions.  If  they  have  representatives  in  the  provincial  Boards 
of  Public  Instruction,  these  elected  members  fonn  a  miaorily  with 
*ao  influence  to  oppose  to  trhiubvniks  who,  from  their  character, 
seldom  inspire  the  delegates  of  the  public  with  much  confidence, 
iiowever  justifiable,  in  some  respects,  this  attitude  may  be,  it  is 
not  likely  to  stimulate  sustained  eflbrt,  andsprimary  instruction 
xiatnrally  suffered  most  from  the  misunderstandings  and  mutual  dis- 
"^11181  existing  between  the  electix'e  assemblies  and  the  bureaucracy. 
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Some  twenty  years  ago,  as  early  as  1870  or  even  earlier,  the 
Mem&lvos,  tlieii  in  all  the  faith  aud  enthusiasm  of  youth,  flattere^L 
themselves  with  the  certain  hope  of  quickly  transfonning  the 
couiitr>',  by  placiug  schooling  ever>"where  within  reach  of  the 
people.  /'In  their  zeal — sometimes  a  little  overdone — the  provincial 
assembUcs  had  solemnly  declared  for  obligator>-  instruction.  The- 
principle  was  proclaimed  ;  but  obstaclfs  came  from  the  very'  quar- 
ters whence  it  would  seem  that  assistance  might  have  been  looked 
for.  Failure  came  from  lack  of  support.  -Kotwithstaiidiug  un- 
deniable progress,  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  schools  kept  up  bjr 
\ki^  zemstvoi  and  communes,  the  buildings  can  scarcely  hold  one 
third  or  one  quarter,  in  many  provinces  not  oue  txnth,  of  the 
callage  children. 

■  ^  After  the  mind  comes  the  body — after  the  people's  schooling, 
the  people's  health.  '-In  this  harmless  field,  the  scmstvos'  record 
reports  the  same  efforts  and  difficulties,  the  same  partial  success, 
and,  too  often,  the  same  vexatious. 

^-  Sanitar>'  cares  have  always,  in  the  srmshHf  sxoSxiAs,,  ranked  with 
primary'  instruction.  This  predilection  is  easily  accounted  for 
and  fully  justified.  It  is  well  knonm  what  ravages  are  perpe- 
trated in  the  villages  by  diseases  and  epidemics,  under  that  harsh 
cliniatc,  with  the  poor  fare  the  masses  feed  upon,  aided  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  The  shortness  of  the  life-average,  result- 
ing from  the  frightful  mortalit>-  among  the  children,  is  one  of  the 
economic  plagues  of  Russia,  because,  by  renewing  the  genera- 
tions too  rapidly,  it  makes  the  unproductive  ages  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, numerically,  to  the  productive.*  This  evil  the  xtmstvos 
bravely  tackled  ;  thej-  made  enormous  sacrifices  to  secure  better 
sanitary  conditions  and  if,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  mor- 
talit>-  has  already  perceptibly  decreased,  to  them  is  due  the 
credit  In  the  provinces,  where  witch  and  wizard  were  the  only 
advisers  and  healers,  a  public,  unpaid  medical  service  was  insti- 


*  Of  the  children  bom  in  Roasia,  abatU  one  half  die  even  now  before 
reAcbing  their  fifth  year. 
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tuted.  Not  content  with  founding  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  the 
pronncial  assemblies  keep  at  their  own  cost,  iu  the  various  dis- 
tricts, ph>"sicians  who  each  have  a  certain  beat  allotted  them,  on 
which  they  are  bound  to  make  regular  trips.  Perm  and  Vi^tka 
annually  contribute  towards  the  care  of  public  health  from  300,000 
to  400,000  roubles  each.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible  as  to 
transform  a  people's  habits  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  admiu- 
istrati\-e  measures,  or  If  it  were  as  easy  to  encourage  hygiene  as 
medicine,  the  zemsfvos  would,  in  so  doing,  have  rendered  the 
country  an  incalculable  service,  "^ut  here  again  they  stumble 
against  manifold  obstacles.  "^  the  first  place,  the  people's  habits 
and  superstitious  arc  against  them,  the  mujik's  inveterate  preju- 
dices and  the  generally  anti-hygienic  village  traditions.  Until 
quite  lately  the  doctor  hardly  ever  appeared  in  a  village  except  as 
an  auxiliary  of  ju.stice,  at  inquests.  This  memory  wa.*i  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  popular  or  help  hint  to  triumph  over  the  hos- 
lilitj'  instigated  by  the  wizards,  who  are  afraid  this  licensed  rival 
will  ruin  their  trade.* 

In  order  to  root  the  wizard  and  the  witch  (ko/iiiin  and  vUdma) 
out  of  their  practice,  established  by  ages,  a  medical  staff  would 
be  needed  for  which,  most  of  the  time,  the  funds  are  wanting. 
Many  a  district  as  extensive  as  a  French  department,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  100,000,  has  to  this  day  but  one  or  two  travelling 
<loctors  who  can  never  be  found  when  needed,  f  Then  the  scant- 
ness  of  the  salaries  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  but  very 
inferior  forces.  A  physician  who  takes  service  with  a  provincial 
xrmstvo,  receives  i,ooo  or  1,200  roubles  a  year,  1,500  at  the  very 
luost,  and  for  this  sum  spends  most  of  his  time  an  the  road.     In 


*  On  witchcraft  and  magical  formulas,  see  Mr.  Ralaton'i)  excellent  work, 
The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  chap.  vi. 

t  The  government  of  Kh&rkof,  for  instance,  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
-whole  empire,  in  1883.  kept  only  55  physicians  for  a  population  of  3,000,000 
— and  KMrkof  (the  city)  is  the  seat  of  an  university.  The  district  of 
Staroltelsk  with  110,000  inhnbitant.s,  that  of  Iitiikm  with  iao,ooo,  that  of 
'Eupid.n&k  with  130,000,  had  each  only  one  doctor. 
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some  provincial  towns,  all  thej'  get  is  200  or  300  rotibles.  At 
such  rates  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  more  capable  desert 
the  people  to  set  up  a  private  practice.  So  the  eemstvos  have  to 
be  content  with  medical  students  who  have  not  finished  thdr 
studies,  with  graduated  roidwives  and  low-grade  sm^eons,  assisted 
by  licensed  male  hospital  nurses  and  vaccinators.  These  sur- 
geons ij^ldshers)  usually  receive  200  or  300  roubles  a  year,  and 
as  no  man  can  Uve  decently  or  keep  a  family  on  such  an  income, 
only  the  direst  want  can  drive  to  the  acceptance  of  the  position. 

VLack  of  money  is  the  universal  stumbling-block  in  Russia ; 
but  in  this  case — as  in  many  others — it  is  not  the  only  one.  vM'erc 
the  zetnstvos  so  wealth)*  as  not  to  mind  the  expense,  even 
then  the  medical  corps  of  the  country  would  be  insufficient  for  its 
needs.  In  all  the  universities  there  were,  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II.,  not  more  than  3,000  medical  students,  and  out 
of  this  number  not  more  than  300  young  men  graduated  e\'er>' 
year.*  The  city  naturally  absorbs  the  greater  number  of  them 
and  only  the  refuse,  so  to  speak,  is  left  for  the  zemsivos  and  the 
villages.  A  great  resource  has  turned  up  iu  the  number  of  women 
and  girls  who,  in  Russia,  do  not  shrink  from  the  horrors  of  the 
hospital  ward  and  the  dissecting  room.  By  their  devotion  to  thdr 
sdence  and  to  their  patients,  by  their  disinterestedness  and  endur- 
ance, by  their  few  material  wants,  these  women  doctors  have 
generally  shown  themselves  greatly  .superior  to  the  men.  They  do 
more  and  cost  less,  and  thdr  services  are  especially  invaluable  fiw 
women  and  children.  They  know  better  how  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  tlie  mujik  and  find  less  difficulty  in  insinuating 
hygienic  notions  into  the  izbd.  These  women,  actually  pos- 
sessed with  the  longing  to  be  of  use  to  the  people, — a  longing, 
indeed,  which  consumes  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
find  ample  scope  iu  such  humble  duties  for  their  uoble  passion 

*  I  must  here  mendoo  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  years,  the  youDg 
people  of  both  sexes,  e^peciully  those  of  Hehrew  descent,  have  been  taking 
np  medical  studies  in  crowds,  m  that  it  may  well  be  that  in  a  short  while 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  lack  of  medical  forces. 
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for  self-sacrifice.  This  humanitarian  zeal  cannot  always  be  dis- 
%  ^K>ciated  from  on  incliuation  to  dream  of  new  things ;  so  these 
modest  women-doctors,  like  the  village  teachers,  frequently  find 
axrayed  against  them  the  ill-will  and  suspicions  of  the  authorities, 
'vrhich,  even  if  not  always  quite  groundless,  should  not  be  shown 
so  openly,  as  that  is  the  surest  way  to  provoke  the  verj*  spirit  of 
discontent  and  revolt  which  they  strive  to  suppress.  This  suspi- 
cion, which  is  ever>*where  opposed  to  progress  and  enterprise,  has 
zcsulted  in  administrative  and  police  regulations  against  the 
engagement  of  women-doctors.  The  government  did  not,  indeed, 
-venture  to  deprive  the  zemslvos  entirely  of  such  useful  auxiliaries, 
but  attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  the  female  y'?/</i//(rri^  to  be 
engaged.  On  this  point,  however,  feminine  perseverance  and  the 
country's  crying  need  got  the  best  of  ofl&cial  ill-will.  Aside  from 
the  courses  which  the  govennnent  itself  organized  for  young 
girls  as  annexes  to  its  medical  faculties,  several  zenutvos  ha\'e, 
for  their  o%vn  use,  founded  modest  schools  from  which  to  recruit 
their  staff  of  women  siugeons. 

\The  scmstvos,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  not  always  been  as 
well  inspired  in  their  beginnings,  -^Some  of  them  have,  on  occa- 
sion, yielded  to  that  love  of  show  which  pre\'ails  in  Russia  in  all 
spheres,  in  government  circles  as  well  as  individuals.  So  it  came 
about  that  se\"eTal,  at  a  heivy  cost,  erected  in  cities  pretentious 
monumental  hospitals  which,  in  so  poor  a  country,  cannot  do  the 
samft  good  as  mode-st  wards  and  village  di.spensarics. 

NOne  thing  strikes  one  in  these  pro\4ncial  budgets^it  is  the 
relative  smallness  of  the  credits  affected  to  roads  and  means  of 
communication.  These  credits,  although  they  too  are  notably  on 
the  increase,  quite  lately  amounted  to  only  from  four  to  five  mil- 
lion roubles,  scarcely  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  budget.* 
In  a  country  where  means  of  communication — roads  and  bridges 
—are  so  badly  needed  and  in  such  sorr>-  condition,  one  is,  at  first 

•Some  ztm^ivos,  however,  that  of  Pelersburgh  for  Instance,  devote  ■ 
goodly  portion  of  Uietr  receipts  to  coustnictmg  and  keeping  roads. 
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sight,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  meagre  appropriations. v^he 
solution  is  that,  great  as  is  the  need  of  roads  and  facilities  of  trans- 
port with  a  Wew  to  agriculture,  there  are  needs  more  urgent  still. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  the  economic  condition  of 
the  people  is  such,  that  the  sefnshfos  feel  called  upon  to  take  on 
themselves  the  care  of  things  usually  left  to  private  enterprise. 
The  medical  service  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  The  terri- 
torial assemblies  arc  the  direct  inheritors  of  an  administration 
trained  to  do  everything  itsell^  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a 
people  whom  the  double  bondage  of  serfdom  and  centralization 
had  lulled  into  such  apathy  and  inertia,  that  it  frequently  was  not 
even  conscious  of  its  own  needs  ;  they  were  therefore  compelled 
to  assume  the  part  of  a  providence,  the  part  universally  coveted, 
yet  so  badly  played,  by  the  bureaucrac>'.  The  care  of  health  and 
charities — the  precautionary  establishment  of  public  granaries 
and  other  stores — measures  against  epidemics  and  epizootics, — 
all  that  in  any  way  concerns  the  public  or  private  interests  of  the 
provinces,  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  ihK:zc?nstvos.  They  e\'en  have 
to  take  up  work  which  is  usually  done  by  free  associations,  sncfa 
as  agricultural  societies. 

<fce  of  their  obligations  is  to  see  that  the  people  are  fed  :  that 
is  a  tradition  bequeathed  by  serfdom.  Taking  example  from 
the  Biblical  Eg>'pt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Joseph,  everj'  rural 
commune  is  bound,  at  this  day  as  it  was  before  the  emancipation, 
to  have  its  granaries  filled  against  the  lean  kine  which,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dniepr,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga,  so  often  follow  the 
fat  ones.  To  the  district  assemblies  the  government  commits  the 
care  of  seeing  that  these  reser^-e  stores  of  grain  be  on  hand  in 
the  proper  quantity.  I  was  shown  some  such  granaries  :  all  regu- 
lations and  ofBcial  statistics  notwithstanding,  they  were  nearly 
empty.  The  stipcr^Hsion  of  the  xemstvos  in  this  respect  does  not 
come  up  to  that  of  the  former  lords.  Judging  from  this,  the  peo- 
ple would  gain  little,  should  the  niral  communes  be  placed  tinder 
the  control  of  the  district  eemstvos  as  suggested  by  sundry  jour- 
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Dalists.  Yet  tlie  the  latter  are  interested  in  the  good  condition  of 
the  communal  granaries,  for  cver>*  one  of  them  is  Iniuiid  to  have 
stores  of  grain  or  special  funds  to  assist  communes  in  distress. 

In  spite  of  all  these  minute  precautions,  the  dryness  of  the 
climate,  the  insufficiency  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  means, 
the  voracity  of  numberless  insect  plagues,  frequently,  even  in  the 
most  fertile  provinces,  cause  poor  crops,  which  are  apt  to  turn 
into  famine  and  then  legal  charity  becomes  powerless.  A  thing 
long  to  be  remembered  was  the  famine  of  Samira,  when  the 
Volga  witnessed  such  suffering  as  would  be  considered  impossible 
in  Europe,  in  our  days.  Other  proWnces,  however,  have  been 
visited  nearly  as  heavily  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years^ 
and  in  such  emergencies  not  only  has  an  absolutely  destitute 
population  to  be  fed,  but  it  must  be  provided  with  grain 
against  seeding  time.  Now  the  reserve  funds  of  the  zemsfvos, 
even  were  they  intact,  would,  as  a  rule,  not  suffice  for  this  two- 
fdtd  end,  and  they  usually  are,  as  was  just  said,  greatly  reduced, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  ziffisti'ox  have  been  forced  to  draw  on 
their  famine  funds  to  meet  some  urgent  and  immediate  need. 
Very  few  would  be  able  to  make  both  ends  of  their  meagre  budget 
meet  if  they  did  not  borrow  from  various  special  funds  of  which 
they  have  the  management.  The  government  had  to  recognize 
as  legal  ttietie  little  Quaucial  tricks,  seeing  that  they  are  authorized 
and  justified  by  necessity  ;  and  when  it  happened  that  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  were  unable  to  refund  the  "borrowed"  sums, 
it  has  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  as.sistance  of  prov- 
inces visited  by  bad  crops. 

Vlf  the  setnstvcs  found  it  impossible  to  insure  the  husbandman, 
against  death  and  famine,  they  were  more  successful  in  protecting 
him  against  another  plague  no  less  dreaded  by  him,  which  is — 
fire.  It  is  notorious  what  ravages  are  habitually  performed  by 
the  "  Red  Rooster,"  as  the  Russian  peasant  nicknames  his  fier>' 
enemy  in  the  towns  and  especially  the  loghouse  villages. 
Every  summer  records  its  30^000  to  35,000  conflagrations,  which 
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means  ov-er  100,000  bouses  destroyed.*  Each  year  the  loss  eadured 
by  the  empire  under  this  one  head  is  officially  estimated  at  70  or 
So  million  roubles,  /.  ^ .,  about  50  milliou  dollars  at  the  preseat  rate 
of  exchange.  That  is  a  heav>'  3'early  tax  to  lev>-  on  a  country's 
people  and  agriculture.  I  have,  on  a  summer  night  in  the  plains 
along  the  Don,  seen  three  conflagrations  blazing  away  in  three 
different  directions.  All  precautiouarj'  measures  are  fruitless. 
In  vain  the  zemslvos  have  been  given  the  right  of  inspecting  the 
plans  of  villages  ;  iu  vain,  iu  the  larger  boroughs,  the  houses 
stand  isolated  along  the  sides  of  enormously  wide  streets,  so  that 
if  one  side  burn,  the  other  need  not.  1  have  been  in  villages 
where  the  peasants  are  not  allowed,  in  sunmier.  to  light  a  fire  in- 
»de  their  izbit,sQ  that  each  family  has  to  do  its  cooking  in  a  sort  of 
earthen  fiimace  dug  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  All  these  pre- 
ventive measures  only  succeed  in  slightly  checking  the  scourge. 
It  was  imperative  to  insure  the  peasant  against  the  disaster  from 
■which  there  was  no  guarding  him.  Now  private  insurance  com- 
panies could  not  be  much  relied  on  under  the  circumstances  :  the 
risks  are  too  tremendous,  the  peasants  too  poor  or  too  improvident 
to  pay  high  premiums.  So  that  freedom  and  individual  enterprise 
would  long  have  remained  powerless  against  so  general  and  de- 
structive a  scourge,  ^he  arcww^'Or  stepped  in  and  established  in  the 
rural  districts  obligatory  mutual  insurance. 

In  such  a  countrj*,  with  such  a  people,  this  was  the  only  prac- 
tical remedy.  The  iniiurance  premiums  are  fixed  at  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  3enistvos  and  are  collected  like  any  other  tax.  Under 
the  system  of  communal  land  tenure  and  mutual  fiscal  solidarity', 
such  a  proceeding  was  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  peasant,  iudoed 
fitted  his  ideas  and  habits  exactly,  v  These  obligatory  insurances, 
of  quite  recent  introduction,  area  real  benefit  to  the  country.  Un- 
fortunatch-  the  ravages  are  so  great  that  the  zetnstvos^  even  while 
raising  the  rates  as  much  as  they  dare,  cannot  indemnify  the 

•a  large  proporttoa  of  tlieite  fires — otie  fifth  accordiag  lo  some  stB- 
tlattf^l  catculatioas,  one  third  if  some  writers  «re  lo  be  believed,  is  the 
molt  of  crime. 
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Victims  to  the  full  extent  of  their  losses.  The  foresight  and  the 
watchfulness  of  the  authorities  iu  making  aud  carr>'ing  out  regu- 
lations are  now  called  upon  to  diminish  the  frequency  and  gravity 
of  the  cases. 

•  There  has  been  some  talk  of  extending  this  system  of  obliga- 
tory insurance  to  other  spheres  of  jxjpular  life.  Iu  Russia  as  well 
as  in  the  West,  especially  in  Germany,  there  is  uo  lack  of  men 
who  think  to  find  therein  a  panacea  for  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  more  particularly — the  peasant.  In  sundry  pro\-inces — 
that  of  Petersburgh  among  others— the  zcmdvo  has  been  requested 
to  vote  the  insurance  of  cattle,  so  frequently  decimated  by  the 
Siberian  plague  aud  other  epizootics.  The  Russian  spirit  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  English  in  this,  tliat  it  looks  to  the  authorities 
for  ever>'  new  move — and,  sooth  to  say.  with  the  mujik's  igno- 
rance and  society's  apatliy,  private  initiative  cannot  much  be 
relied  on.  Far  from  being  prejudiced  against  the  principle  of 
obligation,  most  of  the  "  liberals  "  themselves  see  in  it  a  precious 
resource  and  something  like  the  "  last  word  "  of  progress.  It  is, 
in  their  eyes,  the  best  means  to  keep  the  country  mo\*ingi  as  it  is 
but  too  much  inclined  to  go  to  sleep  else,  in  the  torpor  of  inaction. 
Certain  journalists,  not  content  with  having  the  landholders  con- 
strained to  perform  all  sorts  of  humble  local  duties,  go  the  length 
of  suggesting  that  they  .should  be  compelled  to  reside  a  portion  of 
the  year  on  their  estates.  Others  have  put  forward  vast  projects, 
more  or  less  inspired  of  that  "  State  Socialism  "  of  which  Bismarck 
has  declared  himself  the  apostle  in  the  neighboring  empire.  So  in 
iSSi  some  of  the  most  widely  read  papers  discussed  a  project  of 
mutual  insurance — obligatory  of  course — of  all  the  crops  in 
I  Russia  against  bad  years,  whatever  the  cause  :  drought  or  exces- 
sive rains,  hail,  insect  pcsLs,  or  simply  ignorance  and  carelessness.* 
Although  similar  propositions  lia\-e  but  slender  chances  of  success, 
Russia,  owing  to  her  government,  her  habits  and  traditions,  is 

*ydvoyi  Vrimia  (Jb8i,  Na  155)  &ti.AJoumald£  St.  I^ienbourg  (1S81, 
L       Mo.  156)- 
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one  of  the  countries  most  exposed  to  the  dangerous  experimenting 
of  "State  Socialism."  Yet  she  has  this  advantage,  that  in  all 
such  matters  the  initiative,  instead  of  always  originating  with  the 
State,  more  often  comes  from  the  provincial  assemblies,  which  can- 
not be  either  so  overbearing  or  so  tyrannicaL 

'^f  we  would  make  this  brief  sketch  of  the  zemstvos*  work  com- 
pete, we  must  mention  the  introduction  by  them  of  sa\nngs  banks, 
the  keeping  of  local  postal  communications,  the  construction  of 
new  highroads  and  railroads,  attempts  at  draining  marshes  and 
restocking  steppes  with  trees.  If  they  could  not  accomplish  all 
they  undertook,  they  have  prepared  the  execution  of  all  these 
projects  by  preliminary  studies  and  statistical  tables.*  After  this 
who  will  say  that  they  have  been  either  idle  or  useless  ?  indeed  jve 
belie\'e  they  have  done  all  their  limited  means  allowed  of.  '^nd 
what  has  been  tlie  chief  care  of  all  these  assemblies  in  which 
l^dbolders  and  nobles  are  almost  everywhere  predominant? 
M'irst  and  foremost — the  well-being  and  the  progress  of  the  lower 
classes.  This  is  the  one  thought  that  inspires  and  pcr\'adcs  all 
their  work,  ^l^  is  owing  to  them  that  the  dues  in  naturu  and  in 
labor — burdens  which  used  to  lie  with  all  their  weight  only  on 
the  lower,  tax-pai^ng  classes — hax^'e,  in  the  form  of  land-taxes, 
been  distributed  over  all  alike.  It  was  the  semstvos  that  laid 
the  bases  of  the  laud-tax,  in  doing  which  they  prepared  the 
suppression  of  the  capitatJon-tax. — a  suppression  at  last  effected 
by  Alexander  III.  ^^'^len  the  question  of  tax  reform  was  dis- 
cussed in  government  circles,  the  provincial  assemblies  all  nnant' 
momly  declared  in  favor  of  the  taxation  of  all  classes  of  society. 
In  these  assemblies,  in  which  the  popular  element  is  represented 
by  a  minority,  the  spirit  of  equity*  characteristic  of  Uie  ag:e  and 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  nation  have  been  loudly  manifested. 

•  It  is  enay  to  ima^ne  the  difficulty  nnder  which  statisticians  labor  in 
snd)  an  empire,  and  to  guess  at  the  imperfection  ofoflicial  documeuis.  By 
contributing  more  than  anybody  to  make  known  the  real  condition  of  the 
country — especially  of  the  provinces  and  their  mr&l  portions — the  zetnstvos 
have  rendered  a  service  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  that  history'  will  place 
to  their  crediL 
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BOOK  III.    CHAPTER  III. 

How  it  Was  that,  after  Aroustog  Kxtravagant  Hopes,  tbe  PrOTidcial 
AfiscmbliesCausctl  Nitmcrous  Disappointinpiits — -Local  Self-Government 
cannot  well  Subsist  without  Political  Li herties— Attitude  of  the  Zemst' 
:vj  during  tbe  Nihilistic  Crisis — Injustice  of  the  Suspicions  Cast  upon 
them — In  what  Way  it  were  Easy  to  Transform  the  I*rovincial  Assem- 
blies itito  States-General — Conferences  of  Riperts  Convoked  by  Alex- 
ander IIL — Necessity  of  Decentralizntiou— Uaanimtty  of  the  Russians 
on  the  Question — Local  Sclf-Govcmment  and  Aatocracy. 

If  we  review  all  that  the  zemstvoSy  with  their  meagre  means, 
have  accomplished  and  attempted  %vithin  some  twentj*  years,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  them  enjov-ing  a  wcU-eamcd  popularity. 
Yet  tinith  compels  us  to  s."iy  that  stich  is  not  always  the  case. 
Public  opinion,  with  regard  to  them,  has  passed  through  the  most 
peculiar  alternatives  of  enthusiasm  and  disappointment.  The 
provincial  assemblies,  at  the  start,  aroused  the  highest  hopes. 
Herein,  precisely,  lay  one  cause  of  the  abrupt  change  of  front. 
Russia  has  been  severe  ou  the  zemstvos  in  proportion  to  her  ex- 
pectations. Overjoyed  at  the  no\Tl  and  wide  horizon  opened  out 
by  the  new  provincial  franchises,  the  public  and  the  press  thought 
they  were  looking  down  an  unlimited  vista  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. Their  dazzled  eyes  did  not  perceive  the  bounds,  though 
only  too  visible,  which  were  set  beforehand  to  this  free  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  habits  of  the  central  power,  by  administrative 
routine,  by  financial  penur>'. 

The  error  was  discovered  ;  the  limits  wliich  circumscribed  the 
work  of  the  semstvos  were  reached  the  sooner  that  they  were  tam- 
pered with.  The  territorial  assemblies,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
came  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  liberal  fervor  of  tbe  reform- 
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ing  government  waa  already  slightly  on  the  wane.  Their  sittings 
were  opened  shortly  after  the  deplorable  Polish  insurrection,  just 
before  Karakbzofs  mysterious  attempt  on  the  emperor's  Ufe 
restored  the  police  and  the  Third  Section  to  all  their  former 
supremacy.  But  had  it  all  been  different,  had  the  administration 
and  the  law  not  kept  them  in  leading-strings,  the  zemstvos  could 
still  not  have  fulfilled  the  promises  rashly  made  in  their  name  at 
their  cradle. 

\V^at  public  opinion  expected  from  these  territorial  assembhes 
was  neither  more  nor  lesw  than  a  complete  transformatioa,  an 
easy  and  rapid  metamorphosis,  as  tliough  any  institutions  held, 
in  themselves,  magically  renovating  powers.  This  error  is  too 
universal  to  be  made  a  reproach  to  the  Russians.  Like  most  other 
nations,  they  forgot  that  institutions  and  franchises,  before  thej- 
can  bear  their  full  crop  of  fruit,  must  become  acclimated  and 
strike  roots.  Excessive  infatuation  was  succeeded  by  unreason- 
Rble  re\'iling.  The  truth  is  that,  hemmed  iu  by  bureaucratic 
traditions,  hampered  b}*  numberless  shackles,  handicapped  at 
ever>'  start  by  6nancial  penury,  the  samtvos  have  done  for  the 
country  about  all  that  sober-miuded  pet^e  could  expect  of 
them. 

The  time  is  not  so  far  behind  us,  when  I  used  to  hear  those 
same  Russians  who  have  siucc  become  so  scornful  of  their  local 
institutiotis,  brag  of  their  zemstvos,  boast  that  Russia  had  struck  a 
better  road  thau  most  European  natious,  wishing  thcmsel%-es  joy 
that  they  had  entered  into  freedom  through  local  life,  through 
proWndal  and  municipal  franchises.  "Thanks  to  God  and  the 
Tsar."  they  would  say  to  me,  "we  have  not,  like  you  French, 
started  in  with  constitutions.  Chambers,  responsible  ministers, 
political  liberties,  that  is  to  say,  in  most  cases — License  and  revo- 
lotioas.  Fortunately  for  us.  our  goreiiiment  has  taken  no  heed 
of  oar  impatience.  Alexander  11.  has  not  sufficed  our  nobilit>'  to 
coax  him  into  gnuiting  a  diarter  in  ^cchange  for  the  emandpa- 
tkm  of  their  ser&.    We   have  not,  like  you  and  >-otir  neigh- 
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bors  in  Spain  and  Italy,  passed  at  a  bound  from  the  most  absolute 
to  tbe  most  licentious,  disputatious  form  of  gox'emment,  with  lis 
perpetual  discord  and  the  consequent  weakness  of  the  executive 
j>ower.     If  the  road  we  have  taken  is  the  longer,  it  is  also  the 
saier.     We  advance  a  step  at  a  time,  without  eitlier  recoils  or  falls 
l>y  the  way.  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater,  from  the  simple  to 
tlae  complex,  from  provincial  institutions  and  municipalities  to  the 
state  reforms.     We  proceed  logically,  organically,  as  nature  her- 
self.     You  think  us  behindhand  because  we  possess  as  yet  only 
Icxrai  franchises ;  in  reality  we  are  more  advanced  than  you  are. 
"^Tith  this  method,  we  shall  accomplish  more  in  twenty-five  years 
of  r^jular  rule  than  you  in  a  centur>'  of  revolutions.     You  sneer 
at  otir  humble  liberties.     Let  us  alone ;  we  take  our  time  ;  we 
l^e^n  our  house  from  the  base ;  we  patiently  dig  the  foundations 
instead  of  hastily  constructing,  as  you  do,  a  shaky  scaffolding 
t.o   be  always  blown  down  and  always  put  up  again.     Do  not 
despise  our  slowness :    on  the  foundations  we   are  laying  now, 
-we    shall  establish  an  ediBce  loftier  and  more   solid  than  all 
your  frail  constructions,  which  have  too  little  to  rest  on  to  be 
durable."  * 

As  early  as  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  few  Rus- 
^ans,  outside  official  circles,  would  have  been  heard  to  hold  forth 
i  n  this  strain.  Xot  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
:2x>sition,  but  it  is  incomplete  and  misleading,  because  it  gives  only 
«Dne  half  of  the  tnith.  No  doubt,  in  the  matter  of  self-government 
■^u  in  everything  else,  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  not  to 
"Slurry  too  much  at  the  start,  so  as  not  to  spend  all  one's  breath 
^ft>efore  the  goal  is  reached.  It  is  indeed  wi.<»est  to  walk  along 
•quietly,  not  to  march  off  at  double-quick  time,  but  on  condition 
'wot  to  stop  before  arriving  at  the  goal.  It  is  undeniable  that 
'political  liberties  and  constitutional  charters  are  frail,  tottering, 
^unsafe,  devoid  of  soUdity  and  efficiency,  if  they  are  not  based  on 

*  These  ideas  are  to  be  fonud  in  ntimbers  of  writings,  for  instance  in 
'tlioM  of  Prince  Vaulltcliilcor. 
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local  liberties,  on  municipal  and  provincial  franchises.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain,  in  our  opinion,  that  local  fran- 
chises cannot  be  secure,  universally  respected,  and  protected 
against  all  dangers,  unless  the>^  are  hedged  in  by  political  liberties. 
In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  I  doubt  whetlier  liberty  at  the  bottom  can 
long  coexist  with  absolute  power  at  the  top,  just  as  liberty  at  the 
top  cannot  long  coexist  with  bureaucratic  absolutism  at  the  base. 
I^ocal  self-government  can  blossom  more  readily  in  the  shade  of  a 
strong  and  undisputed  supreme  power,  but  the  protecting  shade 
must  not  smother  it  or  stop  its  growth.  So  long  as  the  go\'emed 
are  allowed  no  control  in  the  political  and  legislative  fields,  the^ 
hope  that  the  representative  principle  and  the  independent  rule  of 
elective  assemblies  may  prevail  and  triumph  throughout  the  ad- 
ministrative sphere  is,  I  fear,  a  chimerical  one.  The  principle  of 
the  rulers'  pleasure,  if  maintained  in  the  high  government  spheres, 
will  always  more  or  less  overflow  the  banks  within  which  it 
should  be  con6ned.  Local  liberties  will  be  open  to  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  Crown  functionaries  and  subject  to  all  the  whims 
of  the  power  that  ho\-ers  above  them.  In  one  word,  while  it  is 
highly  important  to  place  liberty  and  self-goveniraenl  on  deep  and 
solid  foundations,  the  first  condition  is  that  the  work  do  not  stop 
ai  the  foundations,  or  at  the  basement  floor,  that  the  hotise  be 
completed,  for,  without  the  upper  stories  and  without  the  roof 
which  is  to  protect  the  whole  structure  against  both  sun  and  rain, 
the  basement  floor  will  scarcely  be  inhabitable. 

This  is  what  the  greater  part  oC  Russians  have  not  under- 
stood, what  many  of  them  even  now  refuse  to  admit.  They  would 
see  only  what  flattered  their  self-love  and  thus  met  disillusion 
half-way.  Local  self-government,  as  instituted  by  Alexander 
n.,  was  the  best  mode  of  initiation  to  public  life,  the  best  way  of 
gradually  training  the  nation  to  the  handling  of  tlieir  own  affairs. 
It  was  an  excellent  apprenticeship ;  but  apprenticeship,  if  pro- 
longed indefinitely,  is  apt  to  disgust  the  apprentice. 

Nothing  had  been  neglected  that  could  shut  in  the  territorial 
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^issemblies  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  local  affairs,  and  close 
-vp  erer^-  fissure  through  which  they  might  have  been  tempted  to 
«scape  into  a  wider  field.  The  right  of  petition  itself,  the  most 
-elementary  and  humblest  of  all  the  rights  that  can  be  acknowledged 
as  belonging  to  a  people  or  a  deliberative  body, — the  right  of 
laying  one's  wishes  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  has  been  refused 
to  these  assemblies,  or,  if  conceded,  has  been  strictly  limited  to 
local  interests.*  Whenever  in  the  iimocent  fervor  of  novices  to 
public  life,  this  or  that  zemsivo  made  a  move  as  tliough  to  over- 
step the  magic  provincial  circle,  it  was  severely  snubbed  by  the 
central  authorities  and  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  modesty  of  its 
mission.  About  1867,  the  provincial  assembly  of  St.  Petersburgh 
was  abruptly  dissolved  for  dariug  to  express  an  illegal  wish  for 
certain  pohtical  liberties,  and  the  president  of  this  rash  body,  a 
Shuvdlof.  nearly  related  to  the  Chief  of  tlic  Third  Section,  was 
sent  out  of  the  capital  by  a  police  decree.  The  lesson  was  not 
lost  on  the  others :  no  zemsivo  has  since  attempted  to  rise  above 
its  proper  sphere,  and  to  appropriate  a  higher  part  in  the  piece 
than  allotted  to  it  by  the  management.  When,  with  an  inconsis- 
tencj"  well  accounted  for  by  tlie  troubled  state  of  mind  of  his 
counsellors  and  the  terror  of  new  conspiracies,  Alexander  II.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  nihilistic  crisis  in  1S79  and  1880,  appealed  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  countrj*  and  the  different  classes  of  the 

*  Without   stcppiug  out  of  the  local   fielf]  allotted  them,  the  new  pro- 
vincial assemhUes  could  indirectly  eular^e  it  in  the  unme  of  local  interestSt 
\xy  communicating  together  and  concerting  their  acts  with  their  neighbon 
in  auch  matters  as  concern  several  provinces.     Now  bureaucracy  could  not 
look  with  favor  ou  such  concerted   action   between  diffcrcut  provinces, 
Though  only  for  the  eake  of  purely  economic  intereata.     Accordingly  the 
.^eiHsiios  were  at  first    rigorously  Icopt  within  their  respective  boundaries, 
end  it  wa»  only  in    1^79  that  Hi cy  were  authorized  to  act  in  concert,  and 
then  only  for  certain  specified  purposes.     There  is  nothing  to  1*6  wondered 
'«t  in  this,  when   wc  remember  that  in  Trance,  the  departments,  which  arc 
«igfat  or  ten  times  smaller  than  tUc  Ru!r»ian  gubimias,  and  have  one  half 
«T  one  third  of  their  population,  ha%-e  been  systematically  kept  isolated 
«nd  Ihnt  their  ^eueral  councils  eujoy  only  since  1871,  uor  even  yet  without 
Tcstrictions,  the  right  of  taking  measures  iu  common  for  common  interests. 
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nation,  the  greater  number  of  the  lemslvos  responded  merely  by 
commonplace  addresses  expressive  of  barren  devotion  which  could 
not  mattrially  strengthen  the  government.  Two  or  three  assem- 
blies only  ventured,  in  their  reply,  a  discreet  hint  at  tlie  reforms 
which  they  thought  mlghthelp  tolay  the  spiritof  rebellion.  The 
Bemstvo  of  KhSrkof  alone  had  the  pluck  to  declare  that,  the  law 
forbidding  thein  all  discussions  on  general  affairs,  the  semsives 
could  not  possibly  offer  their  support  in  the  struggle  against  the 
revolution,  unless  their  rights  and  competence  were  legally 
extended.* 

In  spite  of  all  their  disappointments,  the  isemstvos  alwa>*s 
have  treasured  a  hope  that,  .sooner  or  later,  drcum stances  would 
compel  the  government  to  seek  their  aid.  Several  times  already, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bulgarian  war,  at  the  time  of  the  exasperating 
defeats  at  Plevna, — in  the  inter\-al  between  the  treaty  of  Santo 
Stefano  and  that  of  Berlin,  when  there  were  fears  of  a  war  with 
England, — during  the  nihilistic  crisis,  when,  under  M<Jlikofs 
guidance,  Alexander  II.  seemed  inclined  to  return  to  his  former 
liberal  policj-,  lastly  after  his  death  and  the  accession  of  Alexander 
III.,  hopes  repeatedly  arose  that  the  sovereign,  desirous  of  put- 
ting himself  more  manifestly  iu  touch  with  his  people,  would,  in 
one  form  or  another,  address  himself  to  the  eemstvos  and  seek  at 
their  hands  a  sort  of  ratification  or  national  consecration  of  this 
or  that  measure.  And  in  truth,  to  obtain  a  representation  of  the 
Russian  people,  all  there  is  to  do  would  be  to  bring  together 
delegations  from  the  different  provincial  assemblies.  In  a 
grievous  emergency,  in  case,  let  na  say,  of  a  disastrous  war  and 
national  peril,  or  of  a  turbulent  minority  and  contested  regency, 
the  government  easily  could,  withouteithcrcharteror  constitution, 
without  elections  even,  improvise  an  assembly  of  public  represen- 
tatives :  at  a  pinch,  it  were  sufficient  to  summon  to  Fetersburgb 

*  The  textof  this  resolution,  ivbicb  the  Russian  press  abroad  alooc 
dared  to  puliUsb  at  the  time,  became  kno'n'n  to  the  public  at  large  only 
mboat  a  year  later,  nben  Ldris  M^likof  waa  miniater. 
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or    Moscow  the    permanent  boards  of  the   various  provincial 
iemstvos.* 

From  the  Bulgarian  war  to  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  I 
have  met  more  than  one  Russian  who  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  his  country  thus  put  indirectly  in  possession  of  a 
sort  of  national  representation.  It  would  take  an  imminent  dan- 
ger to  induce  autocracj-  to  transform  in  this  manner  the  provincial 
assembUes  into  States-General,  the  "territorial  assemblies" 
(Mffu/tv)  into  a  "territorial  congresis "  {ximskij^  sob'br).  This 
experiment,  manifestly  repugnant  to  Alexander  II,  doee  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  more  to  the  taste  of  Alexander  III.  Instead  of 
convoking  the  delegates  of  the  semstvos,  who  have  some  claim  to 
the  title  of  representatives  of  the  country,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment prefers  to  iuvite  from  time  to  time  some  odd  members  of 
provincial  or  district  assemblies  or  municipalities,  chosen  by  it- 
self out  of  the  divers  local  assemblies,  to  a  seat  in  some  of  its 
numerous  and  harmless  "legislative  commissions."  Alexander 
II.  had  already  done  this  a  year  or  two  before  the  last  Oriental 
war,  when  he  called  together  a  sort  of  economic  congress  which 
was  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  regulation  of  labor  and  the  relations 
between  employers  and  working  men.  He  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  point  of  repeating  the  attempt  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  re- 
^ud  to  more  burning  questions,  in  the  spring  of  r88i,  just  before 
ie  fell  under  the  murderous  persistence  of  the  revolutionists.  The 
Some  thing  has  since  been  done  repeatedly  by  Alexander  III.,  so 
t}iat  it  was  hoped  he  would  make  it  a  regular  practice. 

In  September,  iS8i,  Alexander  III.  convoked  in  Petersburgha 
<sommission  of  thirty-two  persons,  mostly  members  of  Eemstvos  or 
^diuiiicipalities.      This    convention  was   to  study  two  questions 

•  In  1878,  while  the  CongrcM  wm  sitting  io  Berlici.  the  Riafeiaiia  were 
apprehensive  of  a  conflict  with  Englftud.  Then  a  ftw  of  the  more  itiftoen- 
■^ial  dailie* — Ihe  G6I0S  among  others — proposed  to  get  the  zttnstvos  to  pro- 
^laiiD   some   eztraonHn.ftry  taxes   to  be   applied    to   new  armameuts.     This 

'^vonld  have  been  an  indirect  way  of  having  port  of  the  funds  required  for 

'Uiewar  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  country. 
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frequently  debated  in  Russia,  and  iu  themselves  equally  foreign  to 
politics — the  question  of  tap-rooms  and  that  of  peasant  emigratioa. 
Anioug  the  members  who    bore  officially   the  modest   title   of 
"experts."   there  were  marshals  of  the  nobility  and  presidents 
of  provincial  delegations,  to  whom  was  joined  one  peasant,  a  sim- 
ple canton  elder.     This  commission  di£Ecrcd  from  anything  tbat^ 
had  been  seen  before  in  that  it  was  composed  entirely  of  repre — 
sentalives  of  sodety,  the  element  of  tckinbvnism  being  strictlj 
excluded   from   it,   and   the  discussions  conducted  without   thf 
interference  or  supervision   of  any  functionary.     Another  goo^.^ 


feature,  though  not  so  novel,  was  that  these  discussions  were  n 
kept  secret,  but  allowed  to  be  freely  reproduced  by  the  dail}'  press. 
For  weeks  it  was  deluged  with  dissertations  on  the  sale  of 
whiskc>'  and  the  best  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  drunkenness^ 
For  weeks  Russia  thus  could  play  at  parliament  on  a  small  scale, 
e\'en  tliough  the  toy  parliament's  debates  and  competence  hardly^ 
went  beyond  the  bar-room  walls,  and  though  the  tragic  end  of 
Alexander  II.  might,  it  would  seem,  have  called  up  very  different;:^ 
problems  from  those  discussed  in  the  temperance  societies.     Thc- 
tsar's  subjects  are  generally  modest  in   their  wishes,  and  thist- 
small  concession  sufficed  to  satisfy  many  of  them  aud  revive  old 
hopes.* 

However  limited  the  field  of  such  an  assembly,  it  was  mani- 
festly a  progress  in  an  autocratic  state.  Yet  we  should  beware  of 
overrating  it.  Apart  from  the  restricted  nattu?  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  it,  apart  from  its  lack  of  authority,  such  a  conunis- 
sion  has  the  defect  of  not  really  being  a  representative  body. 
These  conferences  of  experts  would  have  a  far  greater  value  if  the 


*  The  goveniment  of  Alexander  III.  on  this  occasion,  deserves  credit  < 
for  taocb  breadth  of  spirit.  It  had.  on  the  whole,  appointed  dtslin);uisbed 
men,  of  many  and  \-aried  tendencies.  Among  these  "experts  "  should  bej 
noted  their  senior  in  yeani.  M.  E.  Gftrd^venko.  the  principal  inditer  of  that 
address  of  the  Kh&rkof  sefi^stiv  which,  but  for  the  support  of  L,6ria  Meltkof, 
then  ^veraor  of  EbArkoC  might  baTe  procured  for  thoee  who  sifted  it,  a 
trip  to  Siberia. 
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znembers.  instead  of  beiug  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  government, 
^«jverc  designated  by  the  zemstvos.     Still,  according  to  Slavophil 
"•beories,  the  designation  by  the  supreme  power  of  men  picked  out 
^moiig  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  is  more  in  confonnit>' 
^with  the  national  character  and  with  Slavic  traditions :  it  is  a 
'way  of  realizing  the  boasted  union  of  tsar  and  people.     If  certain 
"theoriticians  are  to  be  believed,  indewl,  it  is  in  this  way,  by  choice 
of  the  tsar,  and  not  by  direct  election,  that  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentation of  the  nation,  the  ' '  territorial  congress ' '  {xemskiy  sohbr) 
should  be  composed.    Certain  defenders  of  this  proceeding  argue 
that  the  zemstvos  are  not  the  proixrr  agents  for  the  election  of 
national  representatives,  because  they  themselves  do  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  country,  but  only  such  or  such  a  class.* 

However  that  may  be,  even  had  the  government  persisted  in 
this  new  practice, — even  had  all  the  vital  questions  (in  accord- 
ance with  a  promise  made  by  General  IgnSlticf  f  and  apparently 
forgotten  by  his  successor.  Count  Tolst6>')  beeu  regularly  resoU-ed 
with  the  co-operatic»i  of  territorial  delegates,  such  conventions, 
however  frequently  convoked  nnd  however  seemingly  free,  would 
Dever  be  anything  but  consultiug  commis*iions.     In  cvcrj'  ques- 
tion treated  by  them,  the  last  word  would  still  remain,  as  it  always 
has  remained,  with  the  admiuistratiou  and  ichinhvnism.     Their 
tnain    advantage,  unless  systematically  "sifted"   or  "packed," 
Would  be  that  they  would  allow  the  voice  of  the  subjects  to  rise 
Sometimes  to  the  autocrats'  ears. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  expert  convention  *"  r88i  was  closing 
its  session,  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  was  con^T^king,  for  the 
'Vrinter  of  1881-1S82,  another  commission,  to  take  in  hand  a  task 

•Thus,  for  instance,  Aks^IcoPs  Ritss,  October,  1881.  Such  is  not  the 
^jpiDioa  of  tbc  zemstvos,  *ev-eral  of  whom,  in  1881  and  1882.  expressed  tlie 
Xiope  that  they  woulJ  hcuceforlb  be  pennhted  to  elect  the  experts  admittcil 
%ato  the  imperial  com  missions.  One  aemslva — that  of  NAvgorod — even 
»eqtie«ted  the  memhers  of  its  board  to  accept  no  nomination,  to  any  com- 
mission, without  the  written  sanction  of  their  colleagues. 

t  Speech  of  General  Ign&Uef  at  the  opening  of  the  expert  convention, 
September  34,  1S81. 
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of  very  diSerent  import  and  vastness — the  reform  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  new  commissioti  was  the  reverse  of  its  predecessor, 
in  that  it  was  compased  of  functionaries  ;  members  of  territorial 
assemblies  were  to  have  access  to  it  only  in  the  capacity  of  wit- 
nesses. This  commission,  which  ended  its  labors  in  1885,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  a  general  re\-ision  of  all  the  local  institutions  of 
the  empire  :  provinces,  districts,  urban  municipalities,  rural  com- 
umues.  It  was  a  general  overhauling  of  his  father's  entire  work 
which  Alexander  III.  seemed  to  have  in  ^new.  In  this  adminis- 
trative reorganization,  the  zemsiv&s  should  have  been  given  the 
first  place.  Unfortunately  the  influences  which  then  prevailed  in 
Pelersburgh  seemed  to  have  but  one  object — Uiat  of  strengthening 
the  authority  of  the  governors  and  the  ascendancj'  of  the  nobility 
and  great  landholders.* 

What  public  opinion  claims  as  the  zemstvo^  rights,  what 
several  among  them  timidly  jjetitioned  for,  from  1880  to  1886,  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  so  much  any  new  addition  to  their  rights  as  the 
restoration  of  those  rights  which,  after  having  been  once  recognized 
by  the  law,  were  wrested  from  them,  or  at  least  contested,  by  the 
bureaucrac>-.  All  tends  to  show  that  the  imperial  government 
has  blundered  in  keeping  such  a  suspicious  eye  on  the  provindal 
aaaemblies.  Not  there  lies  the  danger  that  threatens  it.  It  is  for 
bureaucracy — tchitibvnism  and  centralizariou,  to  dread  the  develop- 
ment of  such  institutions.  But  the  supreme  power  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  xemstvos,  which  are  not  going,  this  long  while,  to 
act  as  the  tools  of  the  revolutionists.  lu  tliis  respect,  indeed,  their 
conduct  has  always  been  above  reproach.  Far  from  indulging  in 
systematic  opposition  or  unseemly  demonstrations, — far  from  pro- 
voking conflicts  in  any  shape  or  form,  the  provincial  assemblies, 
like  the  municipalities,  have  never  ceased  to  show,  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  administration  and  its  functionaries,  a  remarkable 
prudence  and  reserve.     If  there  was  excess,  it  was  rather  on  the 

*  Thut  there  was  some  talk  of  grantiDK  tlie  great  landbolders  the  right 
of  cDtenog  the  zefnslvos  as  mcnibcrs  by  right  of  position. 
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side  of  submissiveness,  docility,  obsequiosity.  In  no  other  coiin- 
trj*  did  deliberating  bodies  ever  so  carefully  avoid  to  abuse  the 
rights  conceded  to  them,  to  even  seem  to  overstep  the  limits  set 
them.  At  no  other  time  have  elective  assemblies  so  uuaniniously, 
so  patiently  striven  to  give  tlie  authorities  no  occasion  for  sus- 
picion. These  provincial  and  municipal  councils  have  at  times 
shown  a  spirit  of  enterprise  that  does  credit  to  Russia,  but  they 
never  swerved  from  the  most  respectful  deference  towards  the 
local  authorities,  let  alone  the  central  power.  In  acting  thus, 
these  new  institutions  have  never  ceased  to  merit  the  confidence 
of  both  sovereign  and  countr>'.  If  the  revolutionar>'  spirit  has 
inidoubtedly  done  great  havoc  in  Russia,  it  is  not  through  the 
representative  assemblies  it  thrives  and  spreads,  but  through  those 
secret  societies,  tlio.se  mysterious  conventicles  which  have,  on 
youthful  heads  and  overstroug  fancies,  an  influence  powerful  iu 
proportion  as  the  authority  of  the  regularly  elected  assemblies  is 
slender.  In  Russia,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  best 
weapon  against  the  ri;volutiouar\-  spirit  would  be  a  liberal-minded 
policy.'  If  you  wish  to  disgust  the  young  and  the  upright  with 
dark  plottings  and  subterranean  agitation,  suffer  the  men  who 
love  the  public  welfare  to  devote  themselves  to  it  openly,  in  the 
broad  daylight,  without  let  or  hindrance.  To  the  great  northern. 
empire,  provincial  liberties  are  at  the  pre.sent  day  a  physical  as 
well  as  a  moral  ueed.  an  economic  necessity  no  less  than  a  political 
convenience.  If  centralization  has  created  the  Russian  .state, 
decentralization  and  local  self-government  alone  can  support  its 
life,  help  its  material  and  moral  development,  bring  ont  its  natural 
resources,  raise  its  wealth  and  civilization  to  the  level  of  its  terri- 

'Thb  was  prccisclj*  the  principle  which  Alexander  II.  adopted  uucon- 
ditionally,  and  in  accordance  with  it  he  laid  down  his  line  of  actiou,  to 
which  he  kept  with  admirable  faithfulness  and  firmness,  in  the  face  of  all 
tbe  tacit  influences  and  the  combined  efforts  of  his  surrouodinip, —until 
Karakdzof 's  pistol-shot  rang  throtiK^  tbe  land  ou  that  spring  tnoming  a»  he 
came  out  of  the  Smnincr  Garden,  with  his  daughter  ou  his  arm,  Then,  in- 
deed, cbaos  had  come  again. 
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tonal  greatness.  The  ver>'  size  of  the  empire,  the  number  of 
difTcrcnt  ii tit ionali ties  it  encloses,  the  varieties  of  soil  and  land 
tenure,  make  tlie  rule  of  a  centralized  bureaucracy  more  unbear- 
able and  barreji  than  in  less  extensi\'e  states,  with  a  denser  and 
more  evenly  distributed  population.  In  such  an  empire  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  make  laws  for  all  the  pro\'iuces  at  ouce,  or  possible 
to  apply  the  s&me  rule  to  all,  to  foresee  all  exceptions,  conform  to 
all  local  needs.  Instead  of  overloading  the  code  \vitii  innumer- 
able dispositions  and  distinctions,  fre<}uently  ill  suited  to  facts  and 
localities,  the  lawmaker  should  leave  a  certain  discretioimr\-  mar> 
gin  to  the  local  authorities,  and  that  can  be  done  only  through 
the  representatives  of  society,  the  elective  assemblies,  and  espe- 
cially the  ttmstvos. 

This  is  felt  by  everybody  nowadays,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Caspian.  Bureaucratic  centralization,  which,  through  two  cen- 
turies, has  preside<l  over  Russia's  Kuropean  education,  is  almost 
imiversally  held  responsible  for  the  slow  growth  and  poor  progress 
of  its  pupil.  Tchitthvnistn  aroases  hatre<l  and  rebellion  in  the 
ward  it  insists  on  treating  as  a  child  although  it  has  nothing 
more  to  teach  him,— just  as  a  tutcv  would,  who  would  attempt  to 
keep  a  youth  imder  his  narrow  rule,  regardless  of  advandng 
years.  Most  Russians  look  on  bureaucracy  as  the  public  ar^- 
cnetny.  Thej-  have  only  one  wish — to  slip  its  yoke.  To  use  a 
scientific  metaphor  so  often  repeated  as  to  ha\-e  become  trite,  it  is 
time  to  subsdtnte  the  cornitry's  organic  action  to  the  niechan- 
kal  workings  of  /r*/ir»>tiirijw.  On  this  one  point — their  attitude 
towards  bureaucrac>'.  both  parties — or  both  tendencies — which 
fight  for  supremacv'  in  Russia,  are.  for  a  wonder,  agreed.  Peters* 
burgh  and  Moscow  air.  Occidental  libermls,  whose  ambition  is  to 
see  llieir  country  enter  the  race  for  constitutional  liberties,  and 
Neo*Slaiif)phils,  convinced  of  the  beauty  of  autocracy, — all  are 
of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  local  self-government.  Thus 
in  this  one  case.  Russia  and  her  go\*enmicnt  are  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  drawu  opposite  ways  by  two  boatfle  forces,  but 
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are  pushed  in  the  same  direction  by  the  two  rival  spirits  which, 
between  them,  steer  public  opinion.  In  yielding  to  this  two- 
fold stress,  the  goverument  would  be  sure  to  fulfil  the  nation's 
tsniversal  wish. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  in  this  respect  than  the  atti- 
tude   of   the  national -conservatives  of  Moscow.*    Tliey   are  as 
much  in  earnest  as  anybody — both  in  their  hatred  of  bureaucracy 
a^d  in  their  advocacy  of  the  semsivos  and  provincial  sclf-govem- 
ixient.     Their  professed   aversion  and  contempt   for  the  hollow 
fallacies  and  barren  liberties  of  the  West  are  not  greater  than  the 
zeal  they  show  for  the  modest  and  fruitful  local  liberties.     There, 
in    their  opinion,    lie  the  future  of  Russia  and  Russia's  ideal. 
There  lies  the  way  to  the  conciliation  of  the  apparent  paradox — 
the  liberty  of  the  people  and  the  tsar's  autocracy.     To  reah'ze 
their  pet  dogma  of  the  union,  or,  it  might  almost  be  said,  thecom- 
xnunion,  bet^veeu  sovereign  and  people,  the  one  thing  needful  is 
to  remove  the  bureaucracy',  which  intrudes  itself  between   the 
throne  and  the  countr>',  creating  permanent  estrangement  between 
them.     If  they  want  local  self-government,  it  is  out  of  no  spirit 
of  defiance,  but  out  of  love  to  autocracy,  in  order  to  strengthen  it, 
to  free  it  from  all  that  defiles  and  disfigures  it,  to  rid  it  of  a  barren 
task  and  vulgar  cares,  by  leading  it  back  to  its  natural  field — the 
sphere  of  general  interests,  leaving  the  people — provinces,  cities, 
oommunea — to    take  care   of  Ux-al     interests.     The  country  at 
large   isemlidi)  governing  itself  ou  the  spot  (mi^sino)  with  an 
aulocrat-tsar  at  its  head — such  is  the  formula  of  the  partj'  which 
claims  to  embody  the  national  traditions  and  aspirations.     To 
this  party  provincial  and  communal  liberties  appear,  not  by  any 
means  as  an  encroachment  on  autocracy,  but  as  the  best  means 
for  consolidating  it  and  ensuring  its  duration.f 

•  We  mean  here  tlie  Neo-Slavopliils  of  the  .school  of  Aks&kof,  not  the 
absolutists  of  Katkdf  s  school  aiid  of  the  Moscow  Gazette. 

f  TfaiA  po&ition  has  l>een  set  fnrth  and  supported  with  undouhted 
t«]ent,  ia  the  Moscow  Rbsi,  1SS0-1SB5.  by  Aluikof  and  his  friends.  S«e 
especially  No.  sfi,  18S1. 
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I  shall  not  dwell  again  here  on  the  probable  fallacj*  of  this 
Mascovite  theory.*  Oue  thing  is  certain  :  that  it  has  uumerous 
followers,  intelligent,  earnest  men.  and,  in  the  interest  of  both 
sovereign  aud  people,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  should  be  tested 
practically.  However  wild  such  a  combination  may  seem  to  us,  it 
is.  for  autocracy,  the  ouly  chance  of  rejuvenation  aud  a  prolonged 
lease  of  existence.  Suppose  the  experiment  proves  a  failure— 
neither  Russia  nor  the  tsar  have  anything  to  lose  hy  it.  Local 
self-government,  if  it  cannot  supply  the  place  of  more  extensive 
liberties,  can  at  least  make  the  absence  of  them  less  felt  and  le^a 
harmful,  even  while  preparing  their  advent.  In  any  case,  what- 
ever the  course  pursued  by  the  government, — whether  Russia 
is  to  plod  along  still  with  the  modest  pro\nncial  and  municipal 
franchises  she  now  enjoys,  or  whether  she  is  to  be  launched 
straightway  into  the  tumultuous  waters  of  poHtical  liberties, — 
the  provincial  assemblies,  more  or  less  rehandled,  ivill  still  be  the 
main,  essential  organs  of  society  and  public  life.  The  zemstvo  is 
the  comer-stone  of  all  future  institutions  of  the  empire  ;  anything 
rational  and  durable  that  will  be  done,  must  be  based  on  that. 

*  See  above,  the  begmning  of  the  present  chapter,  also  the  end  of  the 
preseut  volume. 
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The  Cities  and  Municipal  Admin Lstration — InflQence  snd  Antii^onisin  of 
the  Two  Capital* — Of  the  Transfer  of  the  Seal  of  rrowmment  from 
St.  PctcrsbuTRh  to  Moscow — The  Urban  Man  ictpali  tics'  Organization 
quite  Different  from  that  of  the  Rural  Communes— Reasons  of  this 
Difference — lutroJnction  of  Electoral  Qunlificntion  into  Municipal 
Elections — Electoral  CateKoricp  and  pro  rafa  Representation  of  the 
Various  ClosHeti'  Interests — Results  of  this  Mode  of  Election — Indif- 
ference and  Abstention — Pri-Jomiu aucc  of  the  Merchant  Class  in  the 
Municipalities — Abuses  and  Corruption. 


The  law  which  regulates  the  aelf-govemment  of  cities  and 
towns  is  of  later  date  than  that  which  establishes  the  self-govern- 
ment of  rural  communes  and  provinces.  The  organization  of  the 
provincial  assemblies  lias  preceded  that  of  tlie  urban  munici- 
palities. The  reason  is  simple  :  it  lies  in  the  smalt  number  and 
poverty  of  Russian  towns.  Many  causes — physical,  economic, 
historical— have  retarded  in  Russia  the  movement  which,  in  all 
other  modem  nations,  tends  to  the  agglomeration  of  the  masses 
within  the  precincts  of  cities.*  The  sparseucss  and  relative  small- 
ness  of  Rus.*iian  towns  roust  not  mislead  us  as  to  their  importance : 
in  some  respects  it  is  greater  than  in  the  West.  In  this  vast  and 
compact  empire  so  recently  colonized  by  Kuropean  civilization. 
towns  appear  as  the  natural  focuses  of  modern  culture.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  they  represent  the  principle  of  move- 
ment, of  enterprise,  of  progress,  and  their  work  is  all  the  harder 
for  the  hea\T  weight  of  rural  apathy  and  ignorance  which  they 

*  See  Part  I..  Book  V..  Chapter  II.  The  great  Ruasian  cities,  espcdall^ 
MotKov  and  Odessa,  are  uowadaytt  amoii^  tho-te  whose  population  iucreuees 
most  rapidly. 
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have  to  drag  behind  them.  If  many  district  cities  and  even  pro- 
Wncial  capitals,  with  regard  to  the  figure  of  their  population,  the 
education  and  manners  of  life  of  most  of  their  inhabitants,  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  cities,  Russia,  besides  her  two  capitals, 
possesses  a  few  large  provincial  cities,  such  as  Odessa,  Kief» 
Kazan,  Kh&rkof,  which  have  a  vast  radius  of  influence  and  are 
little  capitals  in  themselves.  Cities,  indeed,  hold  hardly  a  ninth 
or  eighth  part  of  the  empire's  total  population  ;  yet  they  can  be 
justly  said  to  represent  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  to  lead 
public  opinion.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sympathize  with  the  men 
who,  from  fear  of  the  Tevolutionar>'  propaganda,  have  been  preach- 
ing, ever  since  the  death  of  Alexander  II.,  an  essentially  rural 
policy.  In  no  other  country  does  rural  opinion  count  for  less.  In 
this  respect  Russia  might  be  said  to  be  compressed  into  a  dozen 
cities,  which,  in  the  midst  of  silence  and  isolation,  alone  have  a 
society  and  a  voice.  Perhaps  it  were  even  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  whole  of  Russia  is  contained  in  her  two  capitals. 

In  every  centralized  country  the  capital  has,  over  the  nation's 
ideas  and  manners,  a  considerable  and  often  excessive  authority. 
By  crowding  everything  into  one  cit>-,  centralization  threatens  a 
country  with  a  sort  of  hypertrophy  of  the  head  at  the  cost  of  the 
limbs.  In  Russia,  the  capital  exerts  a  domination  no  less  undis- 
puted, no  less  absolute  than  Paris  in  France ;  but  in  Russia  this 
sovereignty  is  divided :  it  is  shared  by  two  rival  cities,  which 
stro\'e  early  for  exclusive  influence.  Like  the  eagle  of  its  coat-of- 
arms.  Russia  has  two  heads,  pretty  well  equal  in  size.*  In  no 
other  state  are  there  two  cities  that  hold  so  great  a  place  and  so 
nicely  balance  one  another.  If  the  one  is  the  official  capital,  the 
other  can  boast  that  it  still  is  the  natural  capital  ;  if  the  one  has 
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*  Moscow  must  contain  at  present  very  near  on  800,000  inhabitants. 
The  census  of  DeceiDber,  1S81,  showed  for  St  Petersburgh  a  populatioa  of 
861.920,  of  vrbom  475,ouo  were  mate,  and  586,000  female.  Taking  in  the 
suburbs,  Petersburgh  could  make  out  about  11  million,  only  oot^  quarter  of 
whom  (352,000)  were  bom  in  the  capital.  The  ceusus  of  December,  lSS8> 
gave  975,000  tobabitanta. 
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the  advantage  of  holding  the  seat  of  government — the  cotirt,  the 
ministries,  the  great  government  offices — Ibe  other  always  has  the 
advantage  given  to  it  by  its  central  situation  at  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  together  with  the  prestige  thrown  round  it  by  age  and 
history.  If  Petersburgh  is  the  revered  shrine  of  that  power  from 
which  flows  all  authority  and  all  commands  descend,  Moscow 
remains  the  national  citj'  par  exceUence,  the  city  towards  which 
converge  the  people's  feelings  and  affections,  the  holy  city,  the 
mother  citj*.*  And  tliough  forsaken  for  more  than  a  centurj-  and 
a  half,  so  that  she  has  become  a  sort  of  Slavic  Rome  or  Jerusalem, 
Moscow  is  far  from  being  merely  a  discrowned  queen,  a  widow 
wrapped  up  in  her  mourning  and  memories.  She  is  not  only  the 
city  of  the  past,  the  city  of  the  boyars  and  Old-Russians  ;  Moscow 
has  found  in  commerce  and  industrj*  a  new  wealth  and  youth,  a 
new  might  and  royalty,  which  no  power  on  earth  could  wrest  from, 
her.  If  the  vast  system  of  canals  has  its  head  in  the  Neva  and 
makes  of  Petersburgh  the  key  of  the  fluvial  net,  the  long  rail- 
road lines  which  unite  Finland  to  the  Caucasus  and  Poland  to  the 
Ural  have  their  central  knot  at  Moscow,  and  make  of  this  city  the 
natural  repository,  the  grand  internal  emporium  of  Russia. 

Like  the  two  heads  of  the  national  eagle,  the  two  great  rival 
cities  seem  to  look  different  ways ;  one  is  turned  abroad,  west- 
ward, the  other  eastward,  homeward.  With  her  classical  monu- 
ments and  palaces  built  on  piles,  with  her  Dutch  canals  and 
Italian  colonnades,  with  her  wide  streets  or  avenues  (^prospects') 
spread  out  fanwise,  St.  Petersburgh.  the  city  with  the  German 
name,  built  in  the  mid.st  of  Finnic  swamps,  is  wholly  occidental, 
all  modem,  entirely  European ;  it  is  the  living  image  of  the 
government  to  which  it  owes  its  being,  the  worthy  capital  of  a 
dynasty  whose  mission  it  is  to  europeanize  old  Moscovia.  St. 
Petersburgh  is,  as  a  poet  said,  the  window  through  which  the 
light  of  the  West  is  admitted  into  the  immense  empire,  or  rather, 
it  is  the  mirror  which  focuses  the  rays  of  Europe  in  order  to  reflect 

*  The  Russian  says  with  familiar  tenderness,  "Mother  Moscow." 
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them  on  Russia.  Moscow  remains  the  city  of  memories,  if  not 
of  traditions ;  she  gave  shelter  to  Russian  manners,  and  fostered 
the  claims  to  Slavic  originalit>' ;  she  is  prone  to  upbraid  the 
residmce  on  the  Neva  with  what  goes  under  the  name  of  "  Petere- 
burgh  cosmopolitism."  With  her  Kremlin,  whose  Gothic  walls 
with  pointed  turrets  enclose  Byzantine  churches  with  golden 
cupolas ;  with  her  diflcrcnt  ghrods  or  quarters  whicli  surround 
with  concentric  rings  the  old  stone  core  ;  with  her  belt  of  con- 
vents, which  resemble  detached  fortresses,  disposed  around  the 
Orthodox  capital, — Moscow  is  ever  conscious  of  being  Russia's 
heart ;  she  is  proud  of  her  past,  and,  even  white  imitating  others, 
she  insists  on  retaining  her  indiridxiality  ;  she  is  jealous  of  her 
nationality,  and  takes  pleasure  in  extolling,  not  without  affecta- 
tion, all  that  is  Russian  or  Sla\'ic.  in  scorning  all  that  comes  from 
the  V.'est,  that  smacks  of  the  Latin  or  the  Teuton.  The  spirit 
and  influence  of  the  two  capitals  are  as  different  as  their  history* 
and  their  monuments.  In  them  are  embodied  the  two  tendencies 
which,  ever  since  Peter  the  Great,  are  striving  for  supremacy. — 
the  two  genii,  which,  similar  to  the  two  allegorical  figures  that 
confront  the  youthful  Hercules,  point  out  to  adolescent  Russia  two 
opposite  roads.  For  the  good  of  the  empire  and  the  peace  of  the 
world,  it  is  desirable  that  these  t^'o  iuOueuces  may  always  balance 
each  other,  that  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  may  always  be  even 
weights  in  opposite  scales,  so  that,  while  one  ensures  the  triumph 
of  Europe's  liberal  and  progressive  ci\*iIization,  Ae  other  may 
guard  the  precious  deposit  of  Russia's  natioaalit>-. 

Since  1870.  the  spirit  of  Moscow  has  prevailed  more  than  once. 
It  was  Moscow  who.  under  Alexander  II.,  stirred  up  the  Russian 
people  in  favor  of  their  brethren  in  the  Balkans,  when,  in  the 
city  of  Peter  the  Great,  scarcely  anybody  gave  a  thought  to 
Bttlgais  or  Serbs.  It  is  Moscow  who.  at  all  times,  has  been  the 
henrth  of  Slavophilism  and  PansIaWsm  (if  so  be  there  art  any 
Fanslavists  in  Russia) :  it  is  Moscow  who,  oa  all  occasions, 
delights  in  directing  the  Russians'  s>'mpathies,  if  not  their  ambi- 
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tion,  to  the  southwest  of  Europe,  towards  that  Slavic  world  which 
she  looks  on  as  her  own,  of  which  she  complacently  considers 
beiself  as  the  navel  and  centre.  lu  1867  Moscow  played  hostess 
to  a  Paiisla\'ic  congress,  and  now  boasts,  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion,  an  ethnographical  museum  in  which  ore  represented,  in 
their  national  costumes,  all  the  scattered  members  of  the  great 
Slavic  family.  Oue  day  the  municipal  council  of  Moscow  voted 
that  a  bell  be  presented  to  Prague,  the  Moscow  of  the  Tchekhs, 
and  soon  after  that  the  old  Slanc  capital  headed  the  subscriptions 
for  the  equipment  of  Tchern^yef's  volunteers.  It  was  not  unin- 
tentionally that  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  chose  the  Kremlin  as 
the  place  from  which,  to  the  plaudits  of  the  entire  nation,  he 
made,  in  Rus.sia's  name,  the  most  solemn  promises  to  the  Slavs 
of  the  Balkans.  Moscow  may  boast  that  she  had  much  to  do  with 
the  last  Eastern  war  and  Europe's  anxiety.  Every  time  that 
Russia  gives  way  to  a  national  impulse,  one  may  be  sure  that 
impulse  came  irom  Moscow,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
influence  of  the  old  metrojwlis  will  go  on  growing  in  proportion 
to  the  nation's  political  development. 

The  bombs  which,  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersbuigh,  shattered 
the  life  of  the  Liberator,  rendered  Moscow's  ascendancy  more 
powerful  than  ever.  Alexander  III.  had  always  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  voices  that  came  from  the  old  capital,  and,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  shed  the  blood  of  the  '*  Martyr-Tsar,"  many  a 
conservative  has  spokeu  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from 
the  City  of  the  Neva,  of  reinstating  the  emperor  in  the  City  of  the 
Ivans,  behind  the  battleracnted  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  This  is 
what  Ivan  Aks^of  called  "going  home."  Moscow,  her  pane- 
gyrists assert,  is  superior  to  PiUr*  in  a  hundred  ways :  she  is 
more  central,  healthier,  exposed  neither  to  the  fogs  of  the  Baltic, 
nor  to  the  late  thaws  of  the  LS.doga ;  she  is  not,  like  the  Northern 
Palmyra,  lost  on  the  outskirts  of  a  desert,  nor,  like  her,  in  danger 
of  being  submerged  under  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  forced  back  by 
"  Familiar  abbreviation  of  the  capital's  name. 
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the  western  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  gulf.  Moacow,  by  tem- 
perament as  by  tradition,  is  conservative  no  less  than  national, 
whereas  Petersburgh,  by  her  origin,  her  history,  her  position  at 
the  gates  of  Europe,  is  re\'olutionar>'  as  well  as  cosmopolitan. 
The  capital  could  remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  so  long  as 
Moscow  was  still  half  Asiatic,  when,  instead  of  being  connected 
with  Europe  by  railways,  the  empire's  only  communication  with 
the  West  was  through  the  Baltic  and  the  Volga  system  of  canals. 
Now  that  Petersburgh  no  longer  is  the  natural  channel  of  inter- 
course between  Russia  and  Europe,  her  historical  mission  is 
ended.  The  hour  has  struck  when  the  "  Petersburgian  period  " 
should  be  closed,  when  a  new  period  .should  be  opened  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire— the  "  Moscovite  period,"  equally  free  from 
German  bureaucracy  and  the  taint  of  revolutionary  contagion. 

In  all  arguments  of  this  kind  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth,  and  also 
of  self-deception.  Russia,  to  remain  in  touch  with  Europe,  does 
not  need  Petersburgh  any  longer  ;  Peter's  "  window  "  might  be 
closed  and  walled,  without  endangering  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  Russia.  But  to  imagine  that  the  removal  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence would  ensure  the  .safely  of  the  throne  from  rcvolutionaiy 
attempts,  is  but  an  idle  fanc>'.  Such  ideas  come  from  the  prone- 
ness  of  many  Russians  to  seek  abroad  for  the  principle  underlying 
their  home  difl&culties.  As  they  cannot,  after  all,  cast  on  foreign- 
ers the  blame  for  the  political  crimes,  certain  patriots  cast  it  on  the 
new  capital,  on  the  .semi -denationalized  "  Petersburgian  Russia," 
on  the  European  cosmopolitism  and  corruption  which  have  so 
long  tainted,  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the  Neva.  Forgetful  of  the 
explosion  in  Moscow,  they  persuade  themselves  that,  by  bringing 
the  tsar  back  under  the  shade  of  Ivans  tower,  they  would  shelter 
him  from  all  plots,  as  though  the  very  air  of  Moscow  possessed 
the  virtue  of  destroj-ing  the  germs  of  political  infection.  The 
population  of  Moscow,  as  a  whole,  is,  indeed,  more  oonservati\*e. 
more  devoted  to  the  emperor  than  that  of  the  younger  capital, 
although  in  the  latter  an  immense  majority  of  the  lower  classes 
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is  just  as  devoted  to  him  ;  but.  should  the  government  and  its 

principal  offices  be  removed  to  Moscow,  thither  would  follow  in 

their  wake  the  revolutionary  elements,  and  their  influence  would 

radiate  more  easily  from  tliere  on  the  interior  of  the  empire.    This 

is  an  important  point  which  the  partisans  of  Moscow  leave  out  of 

sight,  and  it  is  not  the  only  one.     Moscow,  already  nearly  as  popu- 

,  kras  as  Petersburgh,  already  established  in  the  position  of  commer- 

'cial  and  industrial  capital,  would,  let  her  but  become  once  more 

'he  political  capital,  start  to  grow  with  amazing  rapidity.     In  less 

f/ian  half  a  century  she  would  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of 

^He  world.     The  population  would  be  transformed  by  its  ven,-  in-. 

Oi-eaiie.     Russia  would  have  only  one  head,  and  on  the  day  that 

^-   revolution  would  be  possible  in  Moscow  it  would  easily  spread 

o^vcr  Russia. 

Thus  it  is  that,  to  an  eye  looting  far  into  the  future,  the  re- 

*»zi<n'al  to  Moscow  appears  as  anything  but  a  safeguard  for  the 

•c:^^ountr>•  and  the  dynasty.     Nevertheless,  it  may  come  to  that  some 

^iay.     Various  considerations  may  urge  to  it  at  a  gi\*en  moment ; 

t»ut  many  interests,  both  public  and  private,  are  in  the  way.  This 

^*tep  would  half  ruin  the  most  influential  families  of  the  higher 

■«:^rcles.    As  to  the  government  and  the  imperial  household,  they 

■   '^Tvotild  find  the  transfer  a  most  costly  operation,  for  au  imperial 

'Xdkils  could  not  transport  all  the  palaces  and  ministerial  buildings 

I  from  Peterburgh  to  Moscow,  nor  the  sumptuous  residences  of 
'*TaArskoy6-Sel6.  Peterhof,  and  (Htchina. 
Wlien  cities  have  such  an  ascendancy  over  a  people,  it  seems 
■incongruous  that  the  assemblies  which  represent  them  should 
3iave  no  importance.  Yet,  at  the  present  time,  these  urban  munici- 
"Xiahties  are  far  from  possessing  the  moral  authority  which  would 
^seem  to  belong  by  right  to  the  elected  of  cities,  in  a  country  as  yet 
-«Ieprived  of  political  representation.  The  cause  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  lies  partly  in  national  m.inners,  partly  in  the  law.  and 
-Also  in  the  methods  aHer  which  the  municipal  assemblies  are  com- 
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posed  ;  as  a  consequence,  these  assemblies  are  not  as  sincere  and 
complete  representatives  of  all  interests  and  all  classes  as  they 
should  be. 

In  the  pro\incial  assemblies  or  scmstvos,  the  delegates  of  the 
various  classes  sit  together,  but  each  class  has  its  own  particular 
representatives.  It  is  not  so  in  the  City  Halls.  There  the  men 
appointed  to  manage  municipal  affairs  are  not  the  delegates  of  one 
particular  class,  but  of  llic  city,  without  distinction  of  class  or  con- 
dition. Such  a  contrast  between  institutions  which  were  origi- 
nated about  the  same  time  can  only  be  a  puzzle  to  men  ignorant 
of  the  habits  and  methods  of  the  Russian  govermuent.  It  is  but 
another  instance  of  the  desultory  and  fragmentary  manner  in 
which  the  numerous  reforms  of  Alexander  U.  have  been  under-  I 
stood  and  carried  out.  Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  them 
than  a  systematic  spirit  and  a  consistent  plan.  For  all 
that,  they  are  sisters  and  of  the  same  age  ;  the  new  institutions 
sometimes  hardly  seem  to  be  daughters  of  the  same  father,  so 
lacking  arc  they  in  what  is  called  an  "  airde/amitie" — a  family 
likeness.  The  Russian  people  under  its  two  great  refonuers, 
under  Alexander  II.  as  well  as  under  Peter  the  Great,  often  im- 
presses us  as  a  patient  experimented  on.  Thus  Russia  has  two 
different  modes  of  representation  with  which  she  still  carries  on 
a  scries  of  parallel  experiments.  To  decide  which  of  the  two 
systems  is  to  triumph  on  the  day  on  which  the  autocratic  empire 
will  be  granted  political  elections,  were  premature. 

In  certain  countries — France  among  others — the  urban  com- 
munes and  the  rural  communes  are  organized  after  one  t3'pe,  being 
considered  as  differing  only  in  size  and  the  number  of  their  luem- 
bers.  It  is  not  so  in  Russia,  yet  in  no  other  country*  would  the 
difference  be  betterjustified.  Between  towns  and  villages,  between 
urban  municipalities  and  rural  communes,  all  is  contrast-  While 
these  latter  remain  thecxclnsivedomain  of  one  class — the  peasantry, 
the  urban  muuicipaUties  are  open  to  people  of  all  or  any  social 
conditions  without  distinction  of  origin  or  birth.    The  main  cause 
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of  this  diversitj'  in  the  organization  of  the  two  t>'pes  of  commune 
lies  mainly  iu  the  diSercut  forms  of  property.  'In  the  cities  there 
are  not  two  distinct  forms  of  land  tenurq(  as  there  are  in  the 
country  ;  there  is  no  class  living  under  the  system  of  commnnal 
holding  and  having  the  monopoly  of  that  system,  "  'In  the  cities, 
people  difier  only  in  wealth  and  education  ;  not  l^ing  separated 
by  different  or  opposite  interests,  they  can  easily  be  all  gathered 
into  one  electoral  body. 

This  suppression  of  ancient  class  barriers  in  the  municipalities 
is  quite  recent  however.  From  Catherine  II.  to  Alexander  H. 
towTas  and  cities  were  regarded  as  the  proper  domain  of  the  urban 
classes,  just  as  the  ^Hllages  are  at  present  tlie  peasant's  exclusive 
domain.  Under  the  rules  instituted  by  Catherine,  the  noble  and 
the  peasant  were  excluded  from  any  share  In  the  aclrainistratiou 
of  the  town  where  they  resided,  just  as  at  present  the  individual 
landholder  is  an  outsider  in  the  commime  in  which  he  dwells. 
The  municipal  administration  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
classes  specially  called  "  urban."  Within  the  precincts  of  a  town 
or  city,  the  merchant,  the  "  notable  burgher,"  the  "  small  towns- 
man,"  the  mechanic,  alone  enjoyed  citizen's  rights.  As  used  to 
be  the  case  in  the  West  in  the  Middle  Ages,  all  local  franchises 
were  exercised  by  one  well-defined  group — a  state  of  things  which 
made  of  these  franchises  a  sort  of  privilege  specially  attached  to 
one  category  of  townsmen.  This  was  the  system  formerly  iu  force 
throughout  Europe,  whence  Catherine  in  part  borrowed  it.  In 
Russia,  moreover,  all  these  local  franchises,  some  of  them  quite 
extensive  on  paper,  somehow  never  had  much  vitalit>*  and  practi- 
cally remained  nominal,  an  optical  delusion  as  it  were.  The 
municipal  corporations  hardly  made  more  use  of  the  rights  con- 
ceded them  for  the  administration  of  the  cities  than  the  nobiliary 
assemblies  did  of  theirs  for  the  administration  of  provinces  or 
districts. 

In  fact  self-government  in  cities  has  neither  the  same  roots 
nor  is  it  fed  by  the  same  sap  as  iu  villages.    The  municipal  iusti- 
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tutions  of  the  urban  communes  are  a  modem  and  artificial  creation 
imitated  from  foreign  models,  entirely  devoid  of  the  vitality  that 
ctistom  and  traditions  give.  In  primitive  Russia  the  cities  were 
not  a  whit  behind  the  \i,Uages  in  the  matter  of  local  franchises  ; 
they  too  had  their  public  assembly,  or  vHUki^  their  elected  leaders 
and  judges,  their  elders  and  mayors  (5/^n»j/aj  smdfiossddniks).  Out 
of  these  municipal  liberties,  widened  through  the  intestine  struggles 
between  the  appanage  princes,  there  had  even  been  evolved  in 
some  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  Novgorod  the  Great  and  her 
neighbor  Pskof,  active  and  turbulent  municipal  republics,  not 
unlike  the  cities  of  antiquity  or  the  commimes  of  medieval  Italy. 
All  these  liberties  vanished  in  the  course  of  time,  under  the  Tatar 
domination,  under  Moscovite  unit>',  under  the  imperial  rule.* 
Peter  the  Great,  by  an  ukd^  dated  1718,  attempted  to  introduce 
into  the  Russian  cities  "  Mimicipal  Chambers,"  organized  after 
tlic  motlel  of  those  of  Riga  and  Revel.  These  muuicipaUties, 
which  were  given  the  German  name  of  "magistrates,"  were  to  do 
police  dut>'  and  collect  the  taxes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took 
care  of  the  administration  of  city  affairs.  This  was  an  obligaton,- 
aenrice  imposed  on  the  burghers  (grd/dant/)  which  the  more 
well-to-do  tried  to  shirk.  These  '*  magistrates  "  were  subsequently 
suppressed,  then  restored,  and  always  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
Ihc  tvyi^zoifs  and  other  agents  of  the  supreme  power ;  it  was 
Catherine  II.  who.  by  her  famous  charter  of  1785.  gave  to  the 
cities  new  municipal  institutions  together  with  a  corporative 
organization. 

In  accordance  with  this  statute,  each  of  the  five  or  syjigroufis 
into  which  the  urban  population  was  divided  separately  elected 
representatives,  whose  totalitj'  formed  the  City  Council  ig-orvd- 
skAya  dumd).      It  was  the  ver>'  same  system — separate  Sections 

*  Solo\■tl^f.  in  his  Uistor>'  of  Russia,  tells  that  even  at  the  lime  when  the 
towtistnai)  was  tte<1  to  his  town  or  borough  ns  the  peasant  was  to  the  glebe, 
Uie  cities  of  old  Moscovia  still  distributed  their  taxes  and  asse9»ed.  their 
townsmen  themselves  ;  the  inJHnW  (xovemor)  was  not  allowed  to  dispose 
of  Ihptr  funds  or  to  interfere  in  their  elections. 
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and  joint  sittings — which  has  been  adopted  for  the  provincial 
and  district  assemblies  {zrmshvs).  These  municipal  iustitutious 
were  more  or  less  rehandled  under  the  predecessors  of  Alexander 
II..  but  did  not  lose  their  original  character.*  It  was  only  in  1870 
that  a  new  statute  finally  overthrew  llie  foundations  of  urban  ad- 
ministration. The  goveniment.  tnie  to  its  habit  of  rarely  putting 
in  force  a  new  institution  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire  at 
once,  issued  the  new  law  on  trial  in  the  three  greatest  citiea — 
Petcrsburgh,  Moscow,  and  Odessa — before  extending  it  to  all  pro- 
vincial cities  generally. 

/  The  law,  which,  under  Alexander  II.,  took  from  the  urban 
elections  their  corporative  character,  did  not  for  that  suppress  the 
corporations  of  townsmen  formerly  organized  by  Catherine  II. 
These  old  forms,  imported  from  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury-, were  not  abolished  :  tradesmen,  small  townsmen,  mechanics, 
have  their  assemblies  and  elected  "heads."  So  that  the  nobility 
is  not  alone  to  enjoy  this  privilege ;  the  other  classes  own  the 
same  rights,  though  on  a  more  modest  scale  ;  but  the  assemblies 
of  these  classes  are  not  much  heard  of;  they  limit  themselves 
.strictly  to  matters  that  concern  the  coramunitj*.  In  a  country 
where  public  life  is  active,  where  the  citizens  are  jealously  anxious 
to  make  use  of  all  the  means  left  in  their  hands  for  obtaining  in- 
fluence, such  an  organization,  existing  nearly'  a  century  already, 
might  impart  much  force  to  the  different  groups  of  the  [wpulation, 
together  with  greater  cohesion.  In  Russia — nothing  of  the  .sort. 
The  limits  of  some  of  these  categories.  moreo\'er,  are  quite  arti- 
ficial and  obsolete.  Far  from  forming  s'J  many  independent  enti- 
ties— status  in  statu, — these  commiinities  of  tradesmen,  townsmen, 
mechanics,  arc  usually  content  to  vote  some  measure  of  assistance 
to  needy  members,  or  funds  for  patriotic  ends.  The  administra- 
tion not  only  does  not  dread  them,  but  makes  use  of  them  as  of 

*  la  1846,  nuder  Nicolas,  a  statute,  prepared  by  N.  MililJtin,  already  had 
initiated  a  liberal  reform  in  tUe  administratioo  of  SL  Pctersborgb  ;  but  this 
first  attempt  at  municipal  autonomy  bad  at  otice  alarmed  tcAindvMtsnt  into 
xesisunce.    See  A  Russian  Statesman,  etc. 
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a  bandy  tool,  to  get  iU  owit  regulations  carried  oat  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  trades.*  Such  as  they  are  now,  these  corporations 
cannot  excite  suspicion  ;  to  their  harmlessness  and  jusigniflcance 
they  owe  their  prolonged  existence. 

The  Statute  of  1870 substituted  a  property  qualification  for  class 
or  corporative  elections.  The  right  of  voting  in  urban  elections 
iji  conferred  by  the  amount  of  taxes  paid.  Every  owner  of  real 
estate,  everj-  proprietor  or  manager  of  an  industrial  or  coraraercial 
establishment,  every  person  who  pays  for  a  license  to  the  city 
trcasur}*,  is  by  right  a  municipal  elector.  As  is  the  case  in  the 
territorial  assemblies  and  as  is  practised  in  England,  women  are 
allowed  to  vote  through  an  attorney.  Although  the  right  of 
voting  is  founded  on  the  tax  assessment,  there  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  electoral  ijnalification,  since  no  minimum  of  tax  pay- 
ment is  detennined  by  the  law.  The  Russian  cities  differ  so 
widely  in  wealth,  many  of  them  are  so  poor,  that  it  were  difficult 
to  find  a  common  standard  for  all,  or  even  to  establish  a  graduated 
scale.  An  entirely  different  system  was  accordingly  adopted. 
Anj' direct  ta.K  paid  into  tlie  city  treasury'  gives  a  vote  at  the  nrban 
elections  ;  but  all  these  electors  are  far  from  having  the  same 
standing.  The  tax-payers  are  inscribed  on  the  electoral  lists  in 
the  order  of  the  amount  paid  by  them,  beginning  with  those  who 
pay  the  heaviest  taxes.  These  lists  once  made  out,  the  electors 
are  divided  into  tlirte  categories ;  the  members  of  each  pay  an 
equal  amount  in  taxes  and  elect  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives. Each  elector  is  also  eligible  in  any  one  of  the  three  cate- 
gories. The  first  group,  comprising  those  who  pay  the  most. 
elects  one  third  of  the  town  council ;  the  middle  group,  another 
third  ;  and  the  last  group,  composed  of  the  tax-payers  who  pay 
the  Iea.<)t,  elects  the  last  third.     All  the  difference  lies  in  the  num- 

•  Every  trade  forming  a  isekk,  or  corporation,  has  an  elected  head,  an 
"elder,"  and  all  tlicae  ciders  togctbcr  appoint  a  common  head  under  the 
title  of  "  mechanics'  mayor"  {remislennyi golov^),  whose  duty  it  is  lo  «ee 
that  all  the  uumeroui)  regulations  on  labor,  appreotices,  etc.,  ore  duly 
ob6erveil. 
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ber  of  electors  composing  each  of  the  three  groups  ;  though  very 
unequal  in  that  respect,  ihey  are  entitled  to  the  same  number  of 
representatives  ;  therefore,  the  suffrage  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  first  group,  which  contains  the  fewest  electors,   carries 
naturally  much  greater  weight  than  the  suffrage  of  each  indi- 
vidual elector  of  the  second,  and  especially  of  the  tliird  group.* 
If  each  group  is  equally  represented,  the  least-paying  have,  indi- 
ridually.  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  vote  personally  belonging 
to  the  big  tax-payers.    This  division  of  the  electors  into  three 
groups  thus  produces  a  sort  of  graded  vote  adapted  to  each  iiidi- 
Pidiial's  fortune.     Russia  hasborroweti  this  electoral  system  from 
Prussia,  where  it  is  in  force  for  legislative  elections  as  well,  aud 
■tVussia,  in    adopting    it,    revived    a    reminiscence   of  the    old 
^oman    "centuries.'"     This  mode  of  proportional  representation 
^las  always  had  partisans  everywhere  ;  even  in  France  it  was  ex- 
t-c^Uecl  in  the  commissions  of  the  old  National  Asscmb^;-  as  the  best 
»*:ieaiis  of  limiting  the  sovereignty  of  numbers,  wliilc  leaving  a  vote, 
K^^utire   or  fractional,  to  every  citizen.     At  the  present  time,  after 


le  long  experience  France  has  had  of  universal  suffrage,  an  al- 

t^jnapt  to   divide  the  electors  into  several    uneven  groups  would 

ss^rilce  at  the  nation's  strongest  and  most  jealous  feeling,  that  of 

^a-<juality.t      Even  in  Russia,  where  hierarchical  classification  has 

i»  its  fai'or  age  and  custom,  public  opinion  has  shown  itself  rather 

Xanfavorable  to  it  iu  this  case.     The  press  pointed  out  that  the  new 

♦  Thus,  in  1873,  the  electorallistsof  St.  PetersbuTKb  showed  axj  electors 
for  tbe  first  group,  887  for  the  secotitl,  and  17.479  for  tlie  Inst.  One  vote  or 
^lie  fir&t  groap,  therefore,  was  equal  to  four  of  the  second  and  eighty  or  the 
"tliird.  In  1885  the  total  number  ofclcctors  was  19,233,  who,  altogether,  paid 
to  tbc  city  Bu  annual  suui  of  2,334,01)0  roubleK.  This  inodc  of  election  in 
"tlirce  groups  bus  been  uiodifie<l  quite  recently.  Sec  farther  on,  pp.  229-31. 
t  This  is  the  reason  why  all  propasols  of  the  kind  were  repulsed  in  tbe 
^:=oin  mission*  of  the  National  Assembly,  notwitUstnndiing  the  nvnwed  desire 
t  o  reform  the  electoral  system: — "To  class  the  inhabitantsof  one  and  the 
^Ri^aine  city  into  categories  according  to  their  possejwiuns;  toplnee  in  the  name 
'^^ouncil  the  elected  of  a  few  wealthy  citizens  ^nd  Ihofic  of  the  greater  iiuni- 
1-»cT,  has  seemed  to  the  commissinn  an  overstepping  nf  the  limits  allowed  by 

iir  customs."    We  read  these  words  in  a  report  presented  by  Mr.  Batbie,  May 

1, 1874. 
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muuicipal  statute  indirectly  restored  class  distinctions  which  it 
officially  suppressed,  and  gave  up  the  towns  and  cities  to  the  same 
influences  as  the  old  law,  with  the  only  difference  that,  instead  of 
being  classed  according  to  birth  or  profession,  the  electors  are  now 
classed  according  to  their  possessions.  In  a  word,  the  innovatiou 
was  not  well  received  by  the  public.  It  was  objected  tliat  it  intro- 
duced a  principle  that  had  no  precedent  in  the  nation's  history, 
and  nothing  to  justify  it  in  the  country's  political  or  economic 
conditions.  This  really  conservative  measure  is  even  accused 
of  counteracting  the  legislator's  object,  by  isolating  the  higher 
social  influences  and  leaving  to  tlieraselves  the  less  cultured  classes, 
which  are  also  the  classes  least  interested  in  maintaining  order. 
In  the  eyes  of  certain  journalists,  this  system  would,  were  it  to  pre- 
vail and  be  further  extended,  usher  in  a  serious  danger :  it  might 
lead  to  class  strife,  to  contention  betwceu  capital  aud  labor. 

As  is  the  case  for  the  provincial  assemblies,  each  category  of 
municipal  electors  holds  a  meeting  at  which  the  elections  take 
place,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor.  The  electors  are  seldom 
much  in  earnest,  and  the  most  indifferent  is  the  third  group,  wbich 
feds  at  a  disadvantage  before  the  other  two.  In  the  capital  itself 
it  sometimes  happens  that  hardly  one  third  even  of  the  first  cate- 
gory is  present,  not  quite  one  quarter  of  the  second,  and  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  third  ;  and  if  even  so  many  appear,  it  Js  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  agents  who  act  as  whippers-in  for  some  ambitious 
candidates.*  Tlie  consequence  is  that  those  who  do  get  elected, 
are  in  reality  the  representatives  of  a  trifling  minority.  When  the 
apathy  is  so  great  in  the  capital,  we  wonder  what  an  election  can 
be  like  in  a  small  town. 

Furthermore,  in  both  elections,  municipal  as  well  as  provincial, 
all  the  electors  of  one  categor>'  must  vote  for  all  the  representatives 

"In  1873,  18,590  electors  hnd  been  entered  in  St.  Petcrsburgb  on  the 
electoral  lists.  Of  the  first  K^oiip.  wbich  comprised  224  electors,  only  86 
▼oted  ;  of  the  S87  electors  inscribed  in  the  second  group  only  177  voted;  and 
1,148  of  the  17,479  who  composed  the  third  group — i.e.  hardly  one  in  fifteen. 
In  1885  nboat  3,000  voted  oat  of  20,000  inscribed  electors. 
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their  groTq)  is  entitled  to,  whatever  their  number.  The  choice  is 
the  more  difficult  that,  under  pretence  of  ensuring  greater  spon- 
taucity  and  sincerity,  the  law  authorizes  neither  preparatory  meet- 
ings, nor  electoral  committees,  nor  discussions  in  the  electoral 
Assembly  itself.*  What  coufusiou  such  rules  must  lead  to.  when 
in  some  cities — it  is  so  in  St.  Petersburgh — at  least — each  of  the 
tiiree  categories — and  consequently  each  indi\'idual  elector — has 
over  80  delegates  to  elect !  With  such  a  list  the  ballot  becomes  an 
empty  formality,  and  things  are  left  to  chance  ;  the  electors  either 
take  no  interest  in  such  a  string  of  names,  the  greater  part  of 
iwhich  is  imknown  to  them,  or  dread  the  labor  uf  making-out  so 
long  a  list. 

■  The  group  of  the  most-paying,  which  numbers  few  members, 
usually  yields  more  or  less  to  family  influences  or  personal  relations, 
TTbe  group  of  the  least-paying,  which,  in  spite  of  abstentious,  still 
is  too  numerous,  is  a  prey  to  confusion  and  disorder.     Thus  there 

■  is,  in  the  same  elections,  room  for  two  opposite  faults.  As  in  the 
assemblies  of  land-hulders  in  the  provincial  elections^  it  sometimes 
happens,  in  the  first  group  at  least,  that  there  are  as  many  elected 
^  there  are  voters.  Thus  in  1873  "i  St.  Petersburgh,  the  first 
@TOUp  could  muster  only  eighty-six  dectors  while  eighty-four 
•members  were  to  be  elected.  If.  in  the  other  groups,  the  numerous 
absences  do  not  suffice  to  keep  up  this  abnormal  equalitj-  Ijetween 
"xroters  and  elected,  another  phenomenon  sometimes  occurs  there, 
"xwhich,  to  us,  appears  no  less  extraordinary  :  more  candidates  are 
^uften  proposed  tlian  there  are  electors  to  vote  for  them.f  This  is 
^accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  sense,  there  are  no  candidates, 

•  Preparatory  nieetiogs,  indeed,  are  Dot  formally  fortriddeti,  but  they 

"^lave  to  be  authorized  by  the  governor.     Also,  lists  of  candidates  can  be 

:3»ibl{sbe<l  only  on  the  same  condition.     This  accounts  for  the  different  way 

"*he  elections  work  in  different  cities.     (Note  of  the  German  translator,  Mr. 

Jczold  :  Das  Reich  der  Zaren  und  die  Husseu,  1884  ;  v.  II.,  p.  199. 

t  Iti  Petersburgb,  in  tUi.<t  same  year  of  1873,  23S  candidates  were  in- 
scribed in  the  first  group,  298  in  tbe  second,  and  1,019  >f  tbe  third,  so  that 
"*he  total  number  of  candidates  to  be  v-otcd  on— 1,555 — was  greater  tbmn 
tliitt  of  tbc  electors  who  took  part  in  tbe  voting — 1,4]!. 
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•itice  the  names  of  all  the  electors  present  must,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  be  put  to  the  vote,  and  that  to  them  are  joined  tbe 
names  of  a  certain  number  of  absentees. 

The  electors  of  each  category-  would  probably  show  lheniscl\-es 
more  in  earnest  if,  instead  of  being  all  juuibled  into  one  assembly, 
they  were  divided  up  after  tlie  wards  of  the  cities.  Representa- 
tion by  wards,  as  practised  in  other  countries,  might  advanta- 
geously be  substituted  for  that  by  groups  of  tax-payers.  Besides, 
it  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  vote  by  categories  at  present  in  force.  In  all  cities  that  are  at 
all  populous,  such  a  division  appears  an  absolute  necessity,  at  all 
events  for  tlie  second  group,  and  especially  for  the  third,  which 
may  number  several  thousands  of  electors.  By  reducing  the 
electoral  assemblies,  by  drawing  into  them  more  voters,  while 
limiting  the  number  of  elections,  the  vote  would  be  improved  in 
quality.  That  would  be  one  of  the  simplest  means  for  re^•i\^ng 
the  public  interest  iu  the  municipal  elections.  Especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  in  the  twocaiiitals,  the  wards  of  which  are  looked  upon 
as  so  many  towns,  with  each  its  own  population,  spirit,  interest, 
one  single  list  can  never  ensure  a  sincere  and  complete  representa- 
tion. 

The  imperial  government,  which  appears  to  have  a  mania  for 
experinieiUitig,  one  day^  under  Alexander  III.,  tried  elections  \ty 
sections,  thereby  considerably  swer\*ing  from  all  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  statute  of  Alexander  11.  This  happened  on  occa- 
sion of  a  consulting  committee,  extemporized  in  March,  iS8i,  to 
assist  the  Chief  of  Police.  Even'thing  about  this  election  was 
novel  and  unexpected, — both  the  manner  of  voting  and  that  of 
collecting  the  votes.  There  was  no  distinction  or  grouping  what- 
ever. The  election  took  place  by  wards  or  "circuits."  and  all 
those  wl»o  owned  houses  or  rented  dwellings  were  declared  elec- 
tors. The  ballot  had  only  two  degrees.  This  was  simple,  liberal, 
and  could  be  greeted  as  an  improvement  on  all  the  methods  tried 
theretofore.      Unfortunately,   tbe  way  in  which  the  voting  was 
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done  spoiled  all.     It  was  as  though  the  government  had  under- 
taken to  make  the  faults  inherent  in  all  Russian  elections  as  con- 
spicuous as  possible  by  emphasizing  tliem  :    the  want  of  publicity 
and  preparation. — the  want  of  a  mutual  nnderst.inding  among  the 
electors. — the  want  of  voting  tickets,  and,  consequently,  the  reign 
of  blind  chance.       On  the  19th  of  March  (old  st>'le)  the  official 
.Affsscnger  published  a  decree  dated  the  day  before,  ordering  tlie 
<;reation  of  a  police  council  and  prL-scribing  the  mode  of  election. 
TThe  decree  was  followed  by  a  notification  from  the  prefect  of 
police,  announcing  the  elections  for  the  same  day  and  inWting 
the  inhabitants  to  stay  at  home  in  the  afternoon,  in  readiness  for 
"the  commissioners  who  were  to  go  round  and  collect  the  votes. 
That  same  day,  19th  of  March,  from  3  p.  m.  to  midnight,  the 
^x>Tnmissioners  or    police  inspectors  went  the  round   of    all  the 
liouses,  apartments,  and  lodgings  in  the  228  "  circuits,"  register- 
ing the  vote  of  each  inhabitant,  given  over  his  signature.     The 
fcoUot  was  veri6ed  through  the  night ;   the  228  electors  of  the 
second  degree,  one  for  each  circuit,  were  convoked  by  telegraph, 
.and,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,   proceeded  to  appoint  the  50 
^:andidatcs.  out  of  whom  the  Emperor  was  to  choose  the  25  mem- 
Tiers  of  the  new  council,  who  were  immediately  called  together  by 
the  Chief  of  Police.*    lu  the  space  of  two  days  the  council  had 
"been  instituted,  elected,  and  convoked  ;  it  wa.s  holding  its  first 
sitting  before  the  population  at  large  was  aware  of  its  existence. 
Such  a  feat  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  an  autocratical 
govenmient.  which  conducts  an  election  in  military  fashion.     This 
tentat!\*e  creation  of  Alexander  III.,  which  addwl  one  more  wheel 
loan  already  complicated  niachiuery,  was  short-hved  and  of  little 
account.     After  being  noisily  hailed  by  a  press  anxious  to  deceive 
ilself  or  condemned  to  admire  promiscuously  for  dear  life's  sake, 
this  council,  which  was  to  procure  for  the  police  the  support  and 
Control  of  the  public,  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks.     The  govem- 

*  Tbe  mayor  and  6tc  manicipal  cotmciUon,  chosen  by  their  coUeugues, 
^*«rc  members  by  right. 
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ment  did  not  suppress  it  ;  it  simply  ceased  to  convoke  it.  The 
police  found  even  this  benevolent  control  inconvenient.  And  so 
the  raunicipality  elected  after  the  system  inaagoirated  iu  1870 
remained  the  only  representative  body. 

The  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  have  not  yet  been  able  to  instil 
into  the  municipal  institutions  the  life  which  they,  so  far,  lacked 
themselves.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  legislation  is  devoid  of  WW- 
fying  power,  but  certain  clauses  of  the  new  law  qualify  it  and 
destroy  its  eflSciency.  The  statute  of  1870,  while  changing  the 
mode  of  election,  did  not  greatly  modify  the  composition  of 
municipal  councils.  Once  in  a  while,  a  city  will  have  a  noble  or 
a  former  State  functionary  for  its  mayor ;  but  the  predominating 
influence  almost  always  remains,  as  of  old,  with  the  merchant 
class  {kiipisy). 

In  most  great  cities,  the  municipal  assemblies  number,  it  is 
true,  representatives  of  all  classes — nobles  and  functionaries, 
merchants  and  "notable burghers,"  poor  townsmen,  mechanics, 
and  peasants ;  for,  in  many  towns  and  cities,  a  great  portion  of  the 
working  class  is,  as  already  mentioned,  composed  of  mujiks,  who 
do  not  for  that  cease  to  be  members  of  their  own  native  communes. 
But  there  are  very  few  municipalities  in  which  the  nobility,  the 
dvoriHrtshv,  to  this  day  the  most  enlightened  class,  is  at  the  helm. 
In  the  aggregate  mass  of  elections,  the  share  of  the  nobility 
represents  hardly  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent.*  Some  town- 
councils  might  be  named  where  the  lower,  almost  wholly  illiterate 
K^asses—mi^skUAdnt/,  peasants,  mechanics — had  the  upper  hand 
over  the  nobles  and  educated  classes.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  merchant 
class  that  prevails.      In  most  of  these  councils,    indeed,    the 


*  This  is  how  the  municipal  coancU  elected  in  St  Fetersbnrgh  in  18S1 
mu  composed  :  13  noUes  of  tilled  families  ;  65  civil  fnnctionaries,  retired  or 
in  active  service  {both  being  eligible) ;  11  officers  ;  5  onivenity  graduates; 
7  architects;  4  engineers  ;  4  joamalists  ;  3  physicians  :  3  lawyers;  94  mer- 
chants ;  41  "notable  bnrghcrs "  ;  4  "  small  townsmen  "  {mt^sAtcA4nii) ; and 
3  mechanics.  Most  mmiicipai  cotmcils  are  far  from  having  so  much 
variety  in  their  composition. 
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kuptsy  form  a  majoritj*  by  themselves,  so  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  remain  united  in  order  to  settle  matters  their  own  way,  tax 
questions  included.  That  was  not  what  the  statute  of  1870  aimed 
at,  since  its  object  avowedly  was  to  relieve  the  municipalities  of 
the  exclusive  domination  of  the  tradesmen — those  kupts}',  sunk  in 
routine,  sly  and  narrow-minded,  so  well  portrayed  by  Ostrbfsky 
in  his  comedies, — and  to  open  the  access  to  them  to  more  cultured 
men.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  an  electoral  s}rstem,  meant  to 
ensure  the  preponderance  of  the  higher  classes,  led  to  the  frequent 
exclusion  or  subordination  of  those  classes  better  informed,  and 
better  fitted  as  they  are  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs. 

This  preponderance  of  a  class,  far  from  civilized  in  tlie  bulk, 
indeed  often  hostile  to  European  culture,  indicates  the  influence 
which  commerce  and  industry  are  beginning  to  assume  in  Russia. 
We  may  also  perhaps  see  therein  an  indication  of  the  shifting  of 
wealth  and  influence  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  nobility,  signs  of 
which  we  had  more  than  once  occasion  to  point  out.  The  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  already  have  assumed  the  importance  which 
everywhere  goes  with  wealth.  The  part  which  this  class,  so 
long  despised,  is  Ijeginning  to  play,  may  go  on  growring  and 
expanding  along  with  the  progress  of  self-government  and 
especially  with  their  own  progress  in  culture.  Up  to  date,  how- 
ever, the  inferioritj'  in  this  respect  of  most  men  whose  pursuit  is 
commerce  still  deprives  them,  in  the  eyes  of  their  conntrymen.  of 
much  of  the  consideration  and  authority  which  wealth  brings  in 
other  countries. 

Most  of  the  municipalities  of  Russia  proper  were  at  one  time 
gfiven  over  to  what  certain  Russian  writers  somewhat  ambitiously 
term  a  moneyed  aristocracy — a  ' '  plutocracy ' ' — too  often  ignorant, 
immoral,  and  intriguing.*  The  result  is  that  affairs  came  to  be 
managed  less  for  the  good  of  the  town  than  for  the  good  of  a  few 

*  The  word  "plutocracy"  U  much  affected  in  ccrUiu  circles,  becaiue, 
in  Rosaian,  it  leudti  ixscM  to  a  pou  wbicli  is  rather  severe  oa  the  Moscovite 
CicesQses  :  the  word //Jk/ means  a  scottadrcl,  a  sharper. 
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of  its  inhabitants.  Mercantile  considerations  took  the  lead,  and 
in  Russia,  no  less  than  in  tlie  United  States,  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  big  city  in  the  bauds  of  a  clique  of  speculators  atid 
jobbers,  who  ruthlessly  and  shamelessly  directed  all  public  affairs 
for  their  owu  profit.  In  dealing  with  a  city,  the  first  thing  to  doS 
was  tn  buy  the  favor  of  its  elected  admin istra tors.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  capital  itself  was  governed  by  a 
compact,  united  party,  known  under  the  significant  nickname  of 
the  Black  Band.  Under  tlie  direction  of  this  band,  composed  chiefly 
of  small  tradesmen,  innkeepers,  and  owners  of  restaurants,  the 
m.un:cipal  council  had  grown  iuto  a  sort  of  auction  room,  where 
the  city's  interests  were  cynically  jobbed  away.  Tn  the  provinces 
the  evil  was  not  less  great.*  The  greater  part  of  small  towns  are 
in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  "rings"  or  "  trusts"  ;  in  numerous 
capitals  of  districts,  the  municipal  council  is  little  else  than  a 
branch  of  the  local  bank,  the  managers  of  which  force  on  the, 
their  own  friends  and  creatures-t 


L.  Pe-V 


•  Ezamples  aboiiod.  Here  is  one  borrowed  from  a  note  by  M. 
rold,  tlie  German  Irauslator  of  Ibc  prvscnt  work  ^Vol.  II-.  p.  ao4)-  '"  Kief, 
in  January,  18S4,  twenty  of  the  priocipal  restaurnnis  were  closed  fttiuulta* 
neously.  bn\-itig  declared  themselves  unable  lo  discharRc  their  taxes  attd 
dues.  The  reason  w-ns  simple  enough.  There  is  a  law  in  virtue  of  which 
the  keepers  otrcstaur.ints,  inns,  and  bar-rooms  catne  a  committee,  which 
distributes  amouK  thcta  the  taxes  due  to  the  State  and  those  due  tothedty. 
The  retail  liquor-sellers,  formtug  a  tnajorily.  got  things  into  their  own  bands 
in  the  committee,  atid,  throu^jh  its  ofjEcncy,  mnna^ed  to  throw  tlte  burden 
aliuost  cnlircly  on  Uic  lurgc  cslahlisbmcuts,  whose  extstcuce  became  impos- 
sible in  cousequeuce.  As  the  lax  due  lo  the  Slate  had  to  be  paid  integniUy, 
under  all  circuntslauces,  the  failure  of  the  large  eKlablishmeuts  would  have 
CDUsidernbly  increased  the  quotn  oflhe  smnU  oucs.  So  at  last,  through  tlie 
liiterv'euliou  of  the  mayor  and  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
liquor-dealers  consented  to  operate  a  more  equitable  dislribution.  ll  i*  bni 
fair  to  add  that  neither  is  Kief  the  only  city,  nor  Russia  the  only  cotmtfy, 
where  such  abuses  occur. 

t  There  ore  at  present  ntgb  on  three  hundred  municipal  banks,  whose 
operations  are.  by  law,  jfuarantccd  by  the  cities— a  ^aianty  which,  in 
catw  of  di&Rsicr,  would  in  many  caset;  prove  a  delusion.  These  banks, 
legally  placed  under  the  coutrol  of  the  municipalities,  which,  by  appoiutiog 
the  directors,  usually  keep  the  tradesmeu  in  subjection  aud,  tbrou($h  tbem 
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No  one  will  wonder  that  the  imperial  government  made  up  its 
mind  to  moUify  a  municipal  law  which  lent  itself  to  such  abuses. 
Public  opinion  was  inclined  to  seek  a  remedy  in  an  extension  of 
the  electoral  franchise  to  capable  persons :  members  of  the  liberal 
professions — lawyers,  doctors,  government  employes,  teachers, 
artists,  literary  men,  retired  army  officers,  even  persons  living  oa 
their  incomes, — whom  the  statute  of  1870  generally  kept  away 
from  the  ballot-box.  This  is  not  what  the  government  of  Alex- 
ander III.  did  ;  it  issued  a  new  statute  in  1892.  which  abolished 
the  election  in  three  groups  instituted  by  that  of  1870.  Instead 
of  increasing  the  number  of  electors,  the  new  law  notably  dimin- 
ished it.  While  under  the  statute  of  i87oever>'  tax-payer  who 
paid  a  direct  tax  into  the  cjt>'  treasun.-  was  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the 
urban  elections,  that  of  1892  gives  the  vote  onlj'  to  the  owners  of 
real  estate  and  the  heads  of  commercial  or  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  as  the  pecuniary  qualification  it  instittitcs  is  rather 
high,  it  strikes  from  the  lists  the  greatest  number  of  the  small  tax- 
payers, whom  the  law  of  1870  gathered  into  the  third  electoral 
group.  The  electors  thus  deprived  of  the  vote  mostly  indeed 
belonged  to  the  class  of  small  tradesmen,  but  it  was  not  their  influ- 
ence that  ruled  the  municipal  councils.  The  d6ma  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy  merchants  and  the  industrials  who  composed 
the  first  and  second  groups,  and  the  new  law,  entirely  based  oq 
the  money  qualification,  do^  not  appear  calculated  to  diminish 
their  ascendanc>-.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  kuptsy — big 
merchants — are  likely  to  remain  predominant. 

The  new  mode  of  election  is  hardly  less  complicated  than  the 
old  with  its  three  groups.     The  operation  is  performed,  cue  might 

role  the  municipal  councils,  who  have  an  interest  id  the  prosperity  of  the 
banks.    The  failure  of  the  cotamunal  bank,  at  Skdpitio,  in  1884,  led  to  a 

"  most  instnictivc  trial.  The  director  had  been  allowed  to  carry  on  the  most 
culpable  operatioDB  through  the  whole  of  nineteen  years.     The  liabilities 

1  were  ftucfa  that  not  the  sale  of  all  the  real  estate  in  town  could  have  covered 

I        them.     More  facts  al  the  kinil  came  to  light  and  compelled  the  governmeut 

I        to  rcviM  the  law  on  niunicipa)  bsnks. 
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say,  in  two  parts,  at  several  daj^'  inten-al.  There  is  first  a  pre- 
liminary ballot,  to  noniinate  the  candidates  whose  names  are  to  be 
voted  on.  Every  elector  has  the  right  to  vote  for  himself,  using 
for  the  purpose  a  rose-colored  personal  ticket,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  votes  for  a  list  of  other  candidates.  As  was  usual  under 
the  former  law,  a  great  many  electors  vote  for  themselves,  so 
that  the  number  of  candidates  remains  considerable,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  electors  or  voters.  In  Petersburgh,  in  1*93,  there  were 
between  500  and  600  candidates  to  about  2,000  voters.  The  time 
and  duration  of  the  second  part  of  the  operation,  /'.  e.,  the  actual 
voting,  are  fixed  by  the  mayor.  It  may  last  several  days,  in 
which  case  the  mayor  appoints,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  day  oa 
which  each  group  of  electors  is  to  have  its  turn.  The  saiue 
applies  to  the  second  or  final  voting,  which  is  almost  inevitable. 

This  system  was  applied  for  the  first  time  in  1893.  Theelectors 
did  not  show  much  interest.  In  Petersburgh  itself  the  majority 
abstained,  as  though  few  cared  to  vote  except  the  candidates  and 
their  friends.  Of  the  500  or  600  candidates,  only  twenty-six  were 
elected  at  the  first  voting  and  twenty  nine  at  the  second  or  final  vot- 
ing. As  the  statute  of  1892  fixes  the  number  of  members  for  the 
Petersburgh  d&nia  at  r6o,  one  third  of  the  conncil  only  was  elected 
by  the  voters.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  by  the  new  law,  to  be  f 
elected  it  is  necessar>-  to  obtain  an  absolute  majority ;  in  other 
words,  a  plurality  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  provided  by  the  law  of 
1892  that,  if  the  full  number  of  members  has  not  been  elected,  it^ 
is  completed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is  to  make  his 
choice  from  among  the  members  of  the  old  d^ma,  preferably  those 
who  received  the  greatest  niuuber  of  votes  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  in  1893  that  two  thirds  of  the  Peters-  fl 
burgh  town  council  had  to  be  appointed  by  the  government.  This 
alone  would  be  sufl&cient  to  show  the  iHfference  between  the  spirit 
of  the  reforms  of  Alexander  III.  and  that  of  his  father's  reforms. 

Though  we  may  regret  that  the  municipal  franchises  should 
have  suffered  such  restrictions,  we  cannot  consider  it  desirable 
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that  the  suffrage  should  be  prematurely  extended  to  the  lowest 
urban  masses.  Not  that  the  Russian  cilits  hold  au  element  of 
revolutionary'  proletariate,  hostile  to  order  and  society.  In  spite 
of  the  propaganda  actively  carried  on  by  a  few  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  there  is  not  much  to  be  dreaded  in  this  direction 
firom  the  Russian  people  of  the  lower  classes.  The  defects  of  the 
urban  plebs  are  very  different :  lack  of  culture,  ignorance  of  evea 
the  first  conditions  of  civilization,  make  it  incapable,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  of  taking  an  active  share,  or  even  a  lively  interest, 
in  municipal  administration.  The  poorer  townsfolk  have  not  the 
vivjiks  habit  of  managing  their  own  common  affairs.  In  this 
respect  there  is  no  possible  assimilation  between  the  two.  The 
narrow  sphere  of  the  rural  commune  allows  the  one  what  the 
extensive  field  of  urban  municipality  forbids  the  other,  even 
though  both  capacities  should  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  man, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Russia.* 

*  It  shoold  not  be  forgotten  that  a  contsidcrable  portion  of  town  resi- 
dents consists  of  peasants,  so  that  many  of  those  to  whom  the  law  rcfiues  a 
municipal  vote  in  a  city,  have  both  vote  and  land  in  their  native  rural  com- 
mimc,  where  they  aaually  have  left  their  families. 
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Monicipfil  Assemblies — The  DAma  or  Council :  Poblictty  of  the  Sittings— 
Lor^c  Nmiiber  of  Councillors — The  Ufirdva  or  Board — Attempt  at  Col- 
lective Adii]ini«tration'~The  GoloiiA  or  Mayor — Elections  of  Mayore 
•nd  tlieir  Cousequence«  — Muuicipalities  and  Go^-etlIO^s  —  Kconomic 
Situation  of  the  Cities — Results  of  Local  Self-GovernmcDL 

Thb  municipal  assembly  bears  in  Russia  the  name  of  d£ma 
{^gorodskdya  diima),  formerly  given  to  the  highest  council  in  the 
Moscovite  state,  the  council  of  the  boy^  (/>oy^rsiava  dUma*), 
The  terra  of  office  of  these  assemblies  Is  foiu"  years.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  held  to  regular  sessions  or  periodical  sittings ;  they 
are  called  together  as  the  need  occurs,  by  the  mayor  or  on  the 
demand  of  a  certain  number  of  members,  without  requiring  to  be 
autliortzed  by  the  administration.  The  St.  Petersburgh  dCma  a 
while  ago  had  fixed  the  number  of  its  sittings  at  two  a  week  ;  but 
it  did  not  adhere  very  strictly  to  its  own  rule,  while  in  proWndal 
towns  the  city  fathers  do  not  by  any  means  assemble  a» 
frequently. 

lu  Russia,  as  in  many  other  coimtries,  the  sittings  of  the  muni- 
cipal councils  are  always  public.  This  might  be  inconvenient  in 
small  rural  communes,  but  then  Russian  xillages  have  no  municipal 
council,  as  all  the  heads  of  families  are  by  right  members  of  the 
communal  assembly,  so  that  publicity  lies  in  the  ^-er)'  essence  of 
the  OTir.f    The  Russian  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  elected  should 

*  This  Oreat^Ruseion  term,  which  originaJlir comes  from  the  Tcrb  t/iiimitf 
— "  to  think  " — should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  Kame  Uttle-Rossiau  word, 
which,  in  the  Ukraina  dialect,  designates  the  popular  songs. 
t  See  Boolt  T.,  Chapter  III.  of  this  volume. 
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always  carry  on  their  deliberations  under  the  eyes  of  the  electors, 

"VTiereas  the  publication  by  the  press  of  the  debates  that  tate 

j>lace  in  the  d^mas  and  the  zcmstvos  are  subject  to  vexatious 

restrictions,  no  objections,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  raised  against  the 

yublicity  of  the  sittings  themselves.     Both  tlie  zcmstuo  of  district 

«)r  province  and  the  d&ma  of  cities  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 

3>ublic.     In  the  beginning  their  debates  used  to  attract  the  cream 

«f  society,  and  when  some  important  question  was  discussed,  the 

^all  was  crowded  with  an  attentive  audience.    In  a  country  which, 

as  yet,  possesses  only  such  partial  representation,  the  discussions 

of  these  local  assemblies  arc  sometimes  carried  on  with  greater 

breadth,  and  find  a  more  resounding  echo  than  is  the  case  in 

countries  endowed  with  ampler  liberties.    Accordingly,  such  men 

as  Ytiri  Samarin  have  lieen  kno^-n  to  earn  real  renown  as  orators 

within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  duma  or  semsivo  of  Moscow. 

Unfortunately,  time  and  disappointments  have  singularly  cooled 

down  the  public's  interest  in  these  institutions  which,  through 

the  fault  either  of  the  law  or  of  men,  are  very  far  from  having 

answered  to  the  expectations  of  the  early  days.     The  ddma  now 

mostly  does  its  debating  in  profound  solitude.     In  St.  Petersburgh 

itself  I  have  witues.«ied  sittings  which  had  no  other  audience  than 

one  or  two  nondescript  individuals  who  looked  more  like  police 

agents  than  anything  else. 

The  number  of  members  depends  on  that  of  electors,  the  mini- 
iQum  being  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  So  in  cities  that 
I  -have  less  than  300  electors,  the  d6ma  is  composed  of  only  30, 
lo  for  each  group.  That  is  the  minimum.  Where  the  tax- 
kkayexs  entitled  to  the  sufi&age  are  more  numerous,  6  additional 
Itocmbers  are  elected  by  every  150  electors  until  the  number  of  72 
is  reached,  which  is  the  maximum.  In  many  capitals  of  govern- 
dsents  the  d&ma  does  reach  this  legal  maximum.  Cities  having 
30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants  thus  have  a  municipal  council  almost 
^^ttal  to  that  of  Paris.  Yet  many  think  this  figure  stiU  too  low ; 
d  it  is  exceeded  in  the  three  greatest  cities — St.  Petersburgh, 
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Moscow,  and  Odessa,  which,  in  some  respects,  are  subject  to 
special  rules.  The  law  of  1870  gave  75  members  to  the  d^ma  of 
Odessa,  iSoto  that  of  Moscow,  and  252  to  that  of  St.  Petersbnrgh. 
The  statute  of  1892  lowers  these  figures,  and  reduces  the  number 
of  </»ma-councillors  to  160  in  the  capital  itself. 

There  is  an  accessory  disposition  of  the  municipal  law,  in  force 
of  which  non-Christian  members  never  can  exceed  one  third  of 
the  entire  number.  This  restriction  is  directed  against  the  Jews 
in  the  west  and  the  Mussulman  Tatars  in  the  east.  These  aliens 
form  in  more  than  one  dty  the  most  numerous  or  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  the  population.  Such  non-Christian  communitie'^  are 
usually  ver>*  well  organi7.ed  and  animated  with  an  esprii  de  corps 
very  rarely  found  outside  of  them.  Moreover  they  form  a  class, 
a  ca-ste,  one  might  say  a  people  by  itself,  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Russian  population  from  which  tliey  differ  in  customs  and 
ideas  as  well  as  in  belief.  Besides,  as  Je\%*s  and  Tatars  are  princi- 
pally addicted  to  commerce,  and  the  law,  on  the  whole,  entrusts 
the  management  of  urban  afiairs  to  the  merchant  class,  unusual 
precautions  ai>peared  indicated  in  this  case.  Yet,  where  the 
Israelites  constitute  a  large  majorit>-.  as  is  the  case  in  many  cities 
of  the  western  pro\'inces,  it  is  unfair  to  keep  them  in  a  minority 
in  the  munidpal  councils.  They  should  at  least  be  granted  one 
half  of  the  seats  ;  but,  under  Alexander  III-,  as  imder  Alexander 
H..  the  imperial  gm-erament  seems  less  anxious  to  insure  the 
rights  of  its  Isradite  subjects,  than  to  protect  its  orthodox 
subjects  against  the  graspingness  and  domination  of  tlie  Jews.* 

The  </^««*tff  usually  hold  few  sittings,  and  most  of  the  members 
are  not  regular  in  their  attendance.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
the  large  number  of  members  is  meant  to  make  up  for  their  lack 
of  xcal,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  their  zeal  is*  not  cooled  by 
their  numbers.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  elected,  as  a  rule, 
are  as  slow  to  attend  attings  as  the  electors  to  go  to  the  ballot. 


*  This,  howTcr,  U  k  tctj  cooiplkated  qwrion,  to  be  trcAied  in  the  third 
Tolamc  of  th«  prevent  work,  along  with  the  rtHgkft  qtMstiotis  of  the  empire. 
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£veD  in  St.  Petersburgh  there  is  seldom  more  than  a  quorum  of 
a  third  or  even  a  fourth  to  discuss  the  most  important  questions, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  voting  on  really  urgent 
matters  to  be  adjourned  for  want  of  one.     And  yet,  in  both  capi- 
tals, the  law  demands  the  presence  for  current  affairs  of  only  one 
fifth  of  the  members.     In  St.  Petersbui^h,  scarcely  80  out  of  the 
J52  attend  each  sitting,  and  there  have  been  cases  when  not  more 
than  60  could  be  himted  up.*      Sucli  remissness  in  the  capital 
gives   a   sorT>'  opinion   of  the  small    provincial  municipalities. 
T*here  are  cides  where  the  d^ma  actually  could  not  sit  at  all  for 
lack  of  attendance.!     As  in  the  zetnsti>os,  the  members  who  regu- 
larly attend  generally  do  so  from  motives  of  personal  interest : 
tikie   city  then  is  ruled  by  a  small  clique  which  has  in  \'iew  only 
its  own  advantage. 

The  city  dUmas^  even  more  plainly  than  the  territorial  assem- 
t>lies.  show  how  little  taste  the  Russians  have  for  pi;blic  affairs, 
I30W  greatly  they  dislike    elective   functions, — at  least  tliose   to 
"^vbicb  no  salary  is  attached.     The  city  merchants  do  not  seem  to 
<3i£fer  so  very  much  in  this  respect  from  the  rural  landholders  or 
the  bourgeoisie.     To  judge  from  the  present,  Russia  never  wll 
^mjo}'  the  advantages  which  England  and  France  have  contrived 
to  evolve  from  unpaid  public  ser\'ice.     Such  servnce  finds  few  vol- 
"iintccTS  in  any  class  ;  unless  ambition   or  vanity  lead  men  to  ac- 
cept an  elective  appointment,  little  zeal  is  shown  in  fulfilling  its 
<dnties.J    This  carelessness,  which  is  equally  great  011  the  part  of 
♦lectors  and  elected,  is  uowada>'s  a  great  obstacle  to  the  establish- 

•  The  same  in  Moscow  :  in  the  winter  of  iSS,i-a4,  tlie  d&ma,  ha\-ing  to 
«lect  a  mayfir,  liad  to  be  com*ol£ed  several  times  before  a  quorum  could  be 
'brought  together. 

t  la  one  of  the  fH'OTtncial  sonthem  ports,  yicolJiyef,  it  proved  impossi- 
Tile,  while  the  plague  was  raging  on  the  Lower  Volga,  to  get  together  the 
xntmicipal  council  in  order  to  consult  abont  the  measures  to  tic  takeu  against 
the  epidemic  :  not  one  member  responded  to  the  mayor's  summons  ! 

X  Oar  German  translator  here  remarks  that  an  exception  should  he 
-made  in  iaivoT  of  the  cities  of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  They  hove  been  used  of 
old  to  free  and  unpaid  service,  and  have  retained  the  liabit ;  still  the  greater 
part  of  them  pay  a  salary  to  their  ma^'ors. 
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ment  of  local  self-support  m  Russia.    It  has  been  proposed  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  remuneration  of  mnnicipal  coun- 
cillors as  well  as  the  members  of  ctrms/zm,  on  the  principle  that 
all  service  should  be  remunerated.     One  thing  appears  certain — 
that  all  the  dUmas  in  the  empire  would  not  be  slow  in  voting  to 
themselves  a  subsidy  or  so  called  "  presence  checks/*  did  not  ther 
law  or  the  bad  condition  of  municipal  finances  forbid  it     As  it  is^ 
mayors  usually  receive  an  indemnity  out  of  the  city  funds.     In* 
great  cities,  especially  St.  Petersburgh,  the  members  who  act  11 
the  commissions  and  subcommissions  (and  such  commissions  ai 
ver>'  numerous),  receive  a  regular  salar>'.    Otherwise,  it  would 
difficult  to  find  men  willing  to  devote  themseh*es  to  the  study  of 
special  questions.      This  system,  which   some  democrats  woaI< 
introduce  in  France,  naturally  strains  an  exchequer  frequenth — ^4 
ovcr-burdcncd  already,  and  makes  a  costly  luxury  of  the  mumcipai^Cl 

franchise.     At  Khkrkof.  in  1885,  the  running  expenses  of  defray ■ 

ing  the  muuicipal    administration  came  very  near  to  ico,< 
roubles,  or  about  one  fif^li  of  the  entire  municipal  income.     Elief 
spent  10  per  cent,  of  its  receipts  on  this  item,  Moscow  still  more. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  cities  of  the  empire  expended.  oa~ 
an  average,  15  per  cent,  of  their  budgets  on  such  salaries.      In. 
several  cities  the  cost  of  running  the  administration  absorbed 
one  half  of  the  receipts.* 

Assemblies  so  numerous  and  so  careless  could  not  possibly 
manage  tlie  business  on  hand,  did  the>'  not  unburden  themsel\TS 
of  a  goodly  portion  of  their  task  on  a  limited  number  of  thdr 
members.     Muuicipal  d&mas.  like  the  provincial  xnnsh/os,  ha\'e  a 

•  As  tlierc  was  not  enough  money  to  pay  them  all,  there  recently  wns 
some  talk  in  St.  Petersburgh  of  compcUing  the  presence  of  the  councillors 
by  an  invcivc  proceedio^^,  /.  <■.,  by  6ning  every  councillor  who  stays  away 
without  giving  a  good  mison  for  it.  The  dima.  however,  did  not  like  to 
use  such  b«nb  measures.  Others  wonted  to  make  absence  from  five  at- 
tingsaraoont  to  resignation.  This  propofial  also  was  not  relished  by  Ute 
dAma,  which,  after  naming  a  commission  to  stadT  ways  and  means  of  ea- 
suring  greater  assidnit y  on  the  port  of  its  members,  was  fain  to  acknowledge 
itself  powerless  and  to  let  things  take  their  coarse. 
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permanent  committee  or  board,  called  iiprdva,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  council  in  the  management  of  current  affairs.  In 
each  municipality  the  dlima  represents  the  lejjislative  and  delibera- 
tive power,  the  nprdva  is  the  executive  department.  This  execu- 
tive board  is  appointed  by  the  council,  which  is  free  to  select  the 
members  out  of  its  own  ranks  or  to  appoint  outsiders,  also  to  fix 
the  number  of  tliem.  The  itprdva  must  consist  of  at  least  two 
members  besides  the  mayor,  who  is  its  president  ex  offido.  In  large 
cities,  naturally,  this  hoard  is  much  more  numerous  ;  it  forms  a 
smaller  council  in  the  midst  of  the  large  one.  The  members  are 
appointed  every  year  and  usually  receive  salaries.  At  Odessa 
they  receive  300  roubles  a  month,  but  then  their  duties  are  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  The  uprdva  of  St.  Petersburgh  held  about 
300  sittings  in  the  course  of  one  year.  In  theor\',  this  permanent 
board  cannot  take  any  measure  of  importance  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  ddina.  In  practice  it  generally  does  as  it  pleases,  and 
many  are  the  d/iwas  that  occasionally  come  together  only  for 
form's  sake.  At  Kursk  it  was  ascertained  in  1884  tliat  the  board 
had  worked  about  ten  years  without  ha\iug  any  decisions  of  the 
council  to  carry  out.  Still,  in  the  cities,  where  the  council  can 
always  be  convoked,  the  nprdva  is  less  powerful  than  the  commit- 
tee of  the  provincial  assemblies,  which  the  law  allows  only  one 
regular  .session  a  year. 

At  the  head  of  each  municipality  is  an  elected  mayor  {gorod- 
Skoy  gohvH;  literally:  "the  head  of  the  city").*  In  modem 
states  there  are  two  systems  of  municipal  administration  :  one 
concentrates  all  powers  in  one  hand  ;  the  other  prefers  to  divide 
functions  and  duties  among  a  large  number  of  persons,  so  as  to 
better  insure  the  liberties  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  these  two  oppo- 
site systems,  the  former  and  simpler  is  in  force  in  France  ;  the 
latter  and  more  complicated  prevails  in  England  aud  the  United 
States,  that  is  in  the  countries  that  best  know  how  to  guard 

I  *  Tbe  word  gotovA  is  here  used  metaphoricaUy,  mucli  in  the  same  way 

I      BS  the  Latin  caput  or  the  Old-French  eAe/. 
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municipal  autonomy.  The  Russians  were,  in  this  as  in  almost 
ever>'thiug,  free  to  choose  between  the  different  models  ;  they 
seem  to  have  alined  at  a  combiuation  of  the  two  systems,  but  it  is 
bard  to  say  whether  they  made  a  success  of  it. 

In  lieti  of  several  committees  or  several  select-men,  after  the 
English  and  American  fashion,  the  Kusstan  cities  place  at  their 
head  a  single  magistrate,  a  mayor  after  tlie  French  fashion, 
in  whase  hands  rest  all  the  powers  ;  but  by  the  side  of  the  mayor 
there  is  the  permanent  municipal  board — the  uprdva, — of  which 
we  find  the  model  or  counterpart  in  the  municipalities  of  Italy 
and  Belgium.  In  Russia  these  two  powers  are  far  from  balancing 
each  other  ;  the  uprdva,  though  meant  as  a  check,  does  not  gen- 
erally seem  to  interfere  much  with  the  mayor's  authority.  Opin- 
ions, however,  are  greatly  di\'ided  on  the  subject,  just  as  in  the 
West.  A  Russian  who  had  long  been  mayor  of  a  great  city  told 
me  that  the  uprdva  tended  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the 
administrative  body  ;  that,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  abuses,  it 
only  multiplied  and  intensified  them,  because  each  member  of  the 
board  had  his  own  intrigues  and  his  own  favorites  to  serve.  In 
a  country  long  inured  to  every  kind  of  public  abuse  and  deprived 
of  the  wholesome  control  exercised  by  publicity,  it  is  easy  for  in- 
stitutions which  elsewhere  would  be  a  pledge  of  integrity  to 
degenerate  into  tools  of  comiption. 

Instead  of  being  composed  of  men  animated  with  the  desire  to 
make  themselves  useful  or  with  an  honest  and  harmless  ambition, 
these  administrative  committees  too  often  number  men  attracted 
by  the  lure  of  salaries  or  of  perquisites  to  be  levied  on  the  busi- 
ness they  transact  for  the  city.  Thus  urban  administration  comes 
the  higher  that,  for  every  concession  and  every  enterprise  that  is 
decided  on,  there  is  a  number  of  greedy  mouths  to  fill. 

t\\^  golovh,  or  mayor,  is,  by  rights,  president  of  the  electoral 
assemblies,  of  the  municipal  council,  and  of  the  executive  board 
{uprdva).  As  many  of  these  assemblies,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces, show  little  zeal  or  independence,  this  triple  presidency 
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confers  on  the  mayor  a  very  great  ascendancy.     He  can,  at  his 
pleasure,  convoke  the  council  ;  he  can  suspend  the  rcsolutionii  of 
the  dUrna,  by  having  them  declared  illegal  or  unfulfiUable  through 
the  executive  board  over  which  he  presides.     For  this  board  is 
entrusted  by  the  law  with  the  care  of  seeing  to  the  legality  of  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  council  from  which  it  emanates.     In 
tliis  way  the  mayor  and  the  uprdva  are  placed  as  judges  over  the 
assembly  which  has  appointed  them  ;  in  otlier  words  the  muni- 
cipal council  finds  itself  under  the  control  of  the  very  fanction- 
a.ries  whom  it  is  its  own  mission  to  control.   If.  as  usually  happens, 
llie  mayor  is  in  harmony  with  the  representatives  of  the  central 
jxjwer  and  rules  the  executive  board,  he  can  easily  rise  into  a 
local  despot  or  tjTant,  especially  in  small  provincial  towns,  where 
tlie  inertia  of  society  and  the  lack  of  an  independent  press  deprive 
■the  inhabitantsof  all  power  to  resist.    It  is  a  common  saying,  there- 
fore, that  the  gclovh  is  less  the  obedient  minister  of  the  d&ma's  will 
-than  the  guardian  and  overseer  of  the  town.     If  the  pessimists 
are  to  be  believed,  the  law  has  placed  such  power  in  the  hands  of 
ttie  mayor  on  purpose  to  make  of  him  a  tool  of  the  administration, 
thus  indirectly  replacing  the  municipalities  under  the  old-time 
yoke  of  bureaucracy  and  Uhinbvnism. 

All  such  lamentations  are  not  without  their  share  of  exaggera- 
tion.    The  vpniva  exerts  an  unceasing  control,  besides  which 
there  is  another  circumstance  in  mitigation  of  the  golovA' s  power : 
lie  is,  after  all,  the  elected  of  his  fellow-townsmcu  and  the  diima 
<tvtT  which  he  presides.     In  Russia  proper — not  including  the 
provinces  annexed  by  Catherine  II.  and  her  successors — there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.    St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  appoint 
their  golovk  in  the  same  manner  as  every  village  appoints  its 
lidroUa.     In  the  capitals  of  provinces,  however,  the  mayor  has  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  other  cities  by 
the  governor.     As  to  the  two  capitals  they  each  present  two  can- 
didates between  whom  the  emperor  chooses,  but  the  imperial  choice 
invariably  falls  on  the  name  first  presented  by  the  council.     This 
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right  of  electing  their  mayors  is  one  of  which  the  Russians  are 
jnstly  proud,  but  some  of  them  have  a  way  of  bragging  of  it  too 
much  and  crowing  over  nations  whose  existence  is  hedged  in  by 
far  more  complicated  conditions  than  their  own.  The  very  un- 
contested authoritj'  of  the  ruling  power  is  sometimes  favorable 
to  certain  local  franchises.  A  government  which  never  meets 
open  adversaries  in  legal  assemblies  can  safely  lay  down  arms 
which  it  knows  will  nL-\'er  be  turned  against  it.  It  need  not 
fear  to  grant  to  cities,  to  rural  communes,  to  provinces,  rights 
which  a  freer  but  less  uncontested  government  might  not  always 
think  it  safe  to  grant.  Such  gifts  cost  the  Crown  nothing,  nor  do 
they  cost  bureaucracy  or  ichinbvnism  much,  and  this  of  course 
greatly  detracts  from  their  value.  When  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  Russia  between  the  elected  representatives  of  the  cities 
and  the  agents  of  power,  the  issue  of  the  difference  is  not  doubt- 
ful  ;  it  is,  indeed,  so  certain  that  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
conflict. 

In  Russian  cities  there  arc  other  reasons  besides  the  above 
■which  ensure  the  harmlessness  of  elections.  In  the  first  place 
the  vote  is  limited ;  then  iu  no  dty,  great  or  small,  are  there  as 
yet  any  of  those  pevolutionar>*  or  socialistic  agglomerations  with 
which  the  West  abounds.  In  other  countries,  for  instance  is 
France,  the  fault  into  which  the  mayor  most  frequently  falls  is 
excessive  obsequiousness  towards  his  electors,  whom  he  spares 
even  when  they  are  manifestly  at  fiiult,  from  the  fear  of  making 
himself  enemies.  In  Russia  it  is  rather  the  contrary  which 
happens ;  the  electors  do  not  show  sufficient  independence  in  their 
dealings  with  the  mayor  whom  they  ha%*e  elected.  The  latter. 
owing  to  the  manner  of  \-oting,  has  so  many  means  of  exerting 
influence  that  he  can  easily  get  his  dependents  and  followers 
appointed,  and  in  this  way  insure  his  own  re-election.  The  main 
thing  for  a  mayor,  at  least  in  small  towns,  is  to  be  well  seen  of 
the  administration, — well  seen  of  tlie  tckirt^tmiks,  who  invariably 
look  on  the  head  of  the  municipaht>*  as  on  on  ally,  if  not  a  tooL 
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The  cities  usually  vote  an  indemnity  or  salar>'  to  >^%t\x  golov^  j 
sometimes  a  very  high  one :  in  1885  X\\tgohv!k  of  St.  Petersburgh 
received  i2,cxx)  roubles  yearly.  But  then  many  cities — St.  Peters- 
burgh among  the  number — demand  of  their  mayors  that  they 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  official  duties.  The  gov- 
ernment gives  the  mayor  a  uniform  and  a  rank  in  the  official 
hierarchy;  this,  it  was  thought,  would  raise  municipal  positions 
in  the  eyes  of  societ>*,  and  attract  to  them  a  greater  number  of 
capable  men,  by  flattering  their  vanitj'  or  their  love  of  show.  We 
Frenchmen,  who  trick  out  our  mayors  in  an  embroidered  coat  and 
a  sword,  should  not  exclaim  at  the  Russian  golovhs  wearing  a 
nniform.  The  drawback  to  all  such  distinctions  is  that  they 
externally  class  the  representatives  of  municipalities  with  govem- 
locut  functionaries,  thus  changing  the  nature  of  their  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  uniform,  which,  in  Russia  even  more 
than  elsewhere,  smacks  somewhat  of  the  liver>^  at  all  e\*ents 
Would  seem  to  suit  ouly  mayors  appointed  by  the  govenimenl ; 
^ected  mayors  should  only  have  a  badge  of  office, — say  a  scarf. 

If  in  Russia,  as  in  France,  there  is  no  lack  of  mayors  who  are 

^Uly  too  happy  to  parade  in  an  embroidered  coat,  there  also  are 

S\ich  as  do  not  feel  flattered  by  a  distinction  which  threatens  to 

^tugulf  them  in  the  ranks  of  ichinhvnism.     During  one  of  my  trips 

t<>  Russia,  this  question  of  uniform- wearing  gave  rise  to  an  inci- 

^lient  which  excited  some  comment.     A  new  governor  had  been 

inaugurated  in  Moscow,  and  the  numerous  functionaries  of  the 

^Uicient  capital  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.     The  mayor 

'•;Jiought  it  more  dignified  for  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 

"venerable  citj',  not  to  mix  with  the  crowds  of  khinhvniks^  among 

■^vhom  he  did  not  ver>'  well  know  what  rank  would  be  assigned 

loim.     To  avoid  all  confusion,  he  went  to  the  reception  in  a  plain 

tslack  coat.    The  governor  affected  to  be  ver>'  much  shocked  at 

iJhis  liberty,  which  he  iuterpreted  as  an  indecent  piece  of  dis- 

x^spect,  and  showed  his  displeasure  so  plainly  that  the  mayor  sent 

xn  his  resignation   a   few  days  later.     In  consequence  of  this 

vol..  II.—  1 6 
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iaddent  a  circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  lutcrior  declared  the 
uniform  obligatory  for  all  mayors  at  all  official  reception*;.  About 
the  same  time  the  mayor  of  another  great  city,  that  of  Perm,  also 
resigned  in  consequence  of  a  misimderstandjng  with  the  local 
authorities.  A  little  later,  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Alex- 
ander III,,  the  mayor  of  Moscow,  M.  Tchitcherin,  a  very  eminent 
journalist,  had  to  resign,  because  in  a  speech  to  his  colleagues 
from  the  provinces,  he  had  expressed  a  discreet  wish  for  some 
extension  of  the  public  Uberties.  Such  traits  show  that  the  mayor, 
for  being  elected  by  bis  fellow-townsmen,  is  not  always  safe  from 
the  ill-will  or  ill-humor  of  the  administration.  In  such  cases  the 
governor  or  the  minister  does  not  have  to  suspend  or  remove  him 
— he  resigns  of  his  own  accord.* 

The  authority  of  the  provincial  governors  extends  even  over  the 
decisions  of  the  dumas.  The  statute  of  1870  imposes  on  them  the 
duty  of  watching  over  the  legaUty  of  the  actions  and  resolutions 
of  the  municipalities.  The  suspensive  veto  with  which  he  is 
armed  against  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  governor  wields 
against  the  municipal  councils  as  well.  He  has  not,  like  the 
French  pr^fet,  the  power  to  annul  of  his  own  authority  the 
deliberations  of  the  municipal  councils  or  the  decrees  of  the 
mayors,  but  only  of  attacking  them  on  the  ground  of  illegality  or 
as  hurtful  to  the  state.  When  the  governor  opposes  the  resoln- 
tions  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  First 
Department  of  the  Senate.  &om  whose  judgment  there  is  no 
appeal-  For  urban  affairs  the  lawmakers  found  this  procedure 
too  slow.  Instead  of  referring  them  directly  to  the  Senate,  a 
committee  was  instituted  in  each  government  for  the  pxirpose  of 
examining  into  the  legahty  of  the  city  councils'  deliberations,  as 

*  In  this  respect  sgain  the  only  exceptions  have  been  in  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces,  where  some  old  traditJone  of  proWncial  and  mnnicipal  HUtonomy 
still  survive.  So  it  happened  in  1885  that  tlie  govfrnmeut  had  to  remove 
the  mayon  of  Reval  and  Riga,  for  having  refused  to  comply  with  the  recent 
Hkdses  on  the  obli^tory  u-hc  of  the  Rassian  Ungna^  in  their  cxirreepoDd- 
cncc  with  the  provincial  administration. 
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also  into  the  differences  that  may  arise  between  the  d&mas  and 
other  public  or  administrative  iii.stitutions.    This  administrative 
tribunal  received  the  name  of  Provincial  Board  of  Urban  Affairs. 
This  added  one  more  committee  to  the  four  or  five  special  com- 
mittees already  existing,  considerably  increasing  the  complication 
and  cost  of  local  administration.*    Whether  such  a  board  is  of 
any  ose  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed.    So  we  naturally  ask  who  and  what  ore  the  members 
of  it  ?    They  are  headed  by  the  governor,  who  is  chairman  by 
xight :  now  it  is  the  governor  himself,  half  the  time,  who  refers  a 
case  to  the  board  which  he  convokes,  so  that  he  is  both  judge  and 
party.    Then  come  the  vice-governor  and  one  or  two  more  fuuc- 
tionaries  who  are  almost  equally  under  the  governor's  influence, 
and  who,  being  heads  of  departments  of  the  public  service,  can 
■veiy  easily  themselves  have  questions  pending  with  the  munid- 
jiality.     Lastly,  the  president  of  the  assembly  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  president  of  the  permanent  board  of  the  provincial 
assemblies,  and  the  mayor  of  the  capital  of  the  province — three 
persons  whose  independence  is  under  better  safeguard,  but  of 
whom  the  two  latter,  in   virtue  of  Iheir  functions,   are  always 
exposed  to  have  conflicts  with   the  dtSmas  and,  therefore,  are 
necessarily  judges  in  their  own  case.    Such  a  board  does  not  seem 
to  offer  many  guaranties  to  the  municipal  franchises ;  yet  the 
law-makers  thought  it  did  not  afford  sufficient  safeguard  to  the 
administration.     The  governor  is  given  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Senate  from  the  decisions  of  the  council  whicli  he  himself  has  so 
many  means  of  influencing, and  as  the  municipalities  naturally  have 
the  same  right  of  appeal  ^  this  board,  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sparing  cities  these  very  delays,  inseparable  from  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate,  in  reality  only  compUcates  the  administrative  proced- 
ure, by  saddling  it  with  a  mostly  superfluous  additional  instance. 

•fader  Alexaudcr  HI.  there  has  been  snnie  talk  of  abolisbing  most 
of  tbese  committees  or  boards,  and  substituting;  for  them  one  "  Proviucial 
Board  "  and  one  "  District  Board  "  in  the  capitals  of  govenimentA  and  di»> 
tricts,  respectively. 
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The  authority  of  the  central  administration  and  bureaucracy  is 
not  the  only  barrier  opposed  to  the  free  action  of  municipalities. 
They  sometimes  encounter  another  barrier  in  the  other  represen- 
tative assemblies  in  both  tht*  provincial  and  district  zemstvos.  The 
powers  of  the  latter  in  some  matters  extend  over  the  cities,  which 
they  can  compel  to  certain  services  and  the  payment  of  certain 
dues.  This  is  a  source  of  vexation  and  restraint  from  which  the 
law  has  wisely  exempted  the  larger  cities.  Three  of  these — St. 
Petersburgh,  Moscow,  and  Odessa — instead  of  forming  one  whole 
with  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  have  been  detached 
from  them  and  themselves  erected  into  district  ztntstvos.  In  this 
waj',  being  made  independent  from  their  rural  belongings,  the 
great  cities  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  self-government. 

This  system,  justly  considerate  of  the  individualities  of  cities, 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  prevails  in  France,  in  the  can- 
tonal and  electoral  circuits.  Instead  of  cutting  up  the  cities  into 
pieces  and  patching  each  fragment  on  to  a  rural  fragment,  as  the 
French  cantons  do,  the  RiLssian  law  secures  to  the  urban  agglom- 
erations a  distinct  representation  in  the  provincial  assemblies. 
For  the  larger  cities  the  law  does  even  more;  by  erecting  them 
into  district  zemstvos  it  concedes  to  the  larger  munictpahties  tights 
which  it  •nnthholds  from  the  smaller.  This  is  a  mcasnre  the  only 
fault  of  which  is  being  exceptional.  The  favor  might  be  extended 
to  a  number  of  other  citie.s.  Kief  and  Kaz^,  for  instance,  have 
amply  enough  indi\ndualitj*  to  entitle  them  to  such  a  privilege.  In 
fact,  the  dignity  of  district  zemstvo  might  be  conferred  on  most 
provincial  capitals.  In  this  way  Russia  might,  as  England  does, 
although  in  a  dilTcrent  manner,  separate  the  urban  element  from  the 
rural.  In  all  countries  this  is  the  surest  means  of  securing  to  both 
an  equitable  represeiitatiou,  and  of  preventing  the  oppression  of  one 
element  by  the  other.  If,  with  regard  to  intellect  and  manners, 
town  and  countiy-  differ  less  in  Russia  than  in  Western  Europe, 
the}'  do  differ  considerably  by  their  needs  and  resources.  The 
very   composition    of  the  semstzw,   in    which  rural   influences 
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and  landed  property  predominate,  is  au  additional  reason  in 
favor  of  liberating  the  cities  from  the  niral  z^nutvos,  which  are 
easily  tempted  to  tax  them  more  and  more  hea\ily.  This  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  two  main  elements  of  the  population 
cannot,  however,  end  in  isolating  them,  because  the  towns  and  the 
rural  districts  have  a  common  meeting  ground  in  the  provincial 
sentstvo  whenever  the  general  wants  of  the  province  are  con- 
cerned. In  this  respect  the  dualitj'  of  the  provincial  assemblies  is 
of  great  advantage  ;  by  allowing  to  undo  the  bonds  which  tie 
the  cities  to  the  districts,  it  facilitates  the  mutual  independence  of 
the  municipalities  and  the  provincial  assemblies. 

Legal  restrictions  are  not  always  alone  to  shackle  the  freedom 
and  enterprise  of  the  municipalities.  There  is  another  obstacle 
to  their  progress,  one  that  neitlierlaw  norgovemment  can  remove 
at  will.  The  urban  municipalities  are  generally  arrested  by  the 
same  barrier  as  the  provincial  assemblies,  that  is  by  lack  of  money. 
It  is  not  usually  the  fault  of  the  law,  which  recognizes  their  right 
of  self-taxation,  but  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  and 
partly  of  the  climate  and  soil.  Laden  with  heavy  burdens  and 
great  and  urgent  needs,  the  Russian  cities,  as  a  rule,  dispose  of 
but  slender  resources.  The  ordinary  urban  charges — for  keeping 
clean  and  in  repair  the  monuments,  the  public  thoroughfares,  the 
sewers,  the  waterpipes,  the  street  paving,  even  the  lighting — are 
made  by  the  climate  more  necessary  and  more  costly  than  in 
other  countries.  A  city,  in  any  country,  represents  a  conquest 
over  nature,  and  Russian  nature  is  exceptionally  rebellious  and 
hostile  to  the  works  of  man.  To  tlie  difficulties  %vith  which  the 
care  of  the  public  thoroughfares  has  to  contend,  owing  to  the 
length  and  rigor  of  the  winters,  to  the  ice,  the  snows,  the  thaws^ 
are  added  the  difficulties  inflicted  by  the  huge  size  of  most  Russian 
cities,  the  width  of  their  streets  and  the  huge  tlimensions  of  their 
public  squares.  This  is  why,  in  so  many  of  these  so-called  cities, 
along  the  Don  or  the  Volga,  that  which  is  a  necessity  to  the  old 
cities  of  the  West  appears  as  a  luxury. 
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Gas  has  not  by  any  means  as  yet  spread  its  vulgar  glare  over 
all  the  district  cities,  and  in  the  gfreater  port  of  the  government 
cities,  only  a  few  streets  are  paved.*  Where  there  is  such  penury 
of  means  for  the  most  elementary  needs,  ver)'  little  remains  for 
larger  works  of  embellishment  and  hygiene.  Ivike  the  zemstvos^ 
the  municipalities  have  to  meet  expenses  which  are  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  law  and  which  frequently  swallow  up  the 
greater  part  of  their  revenue.  Such  are  the  expenses  for  defray- 
ing the  police  and  the  prisons,  for  the  quartering  of  troops,  and 
Iiither  also  belong  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  local  judicial  institu- 
tious.  Ill  St.  Petersburgh  tliese  items  ab.sorb  about  one  third  of 
the  municipal  budget.  Then  there  are  the  hospitals,  which  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  cities,  and  which,  in  the  extremely 
unhealthy  capital  on  the  Neva,  demand  considerable  outlay.  The 
municipalities  would  be  only  too  glad  to  shift  on  the  State  a  part  of 
the  burdens  laid  on  them  by  the  law  ;  but  the  State  is  al.so  un- 
willing to  take  on  itself  any  expense  that  it  can  possibly  transfer 
to  somebody  else. 

The  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  municipalities  is  incredible ; 
almost  all  are  sunk  iu  debts,  aud  few  find  it  possible  to  borrow 
any  money.  Some  twenty  years  ago  several  of  these  miserable 
towns  had  uo  re\'enue  beyond  a  few  hundred  roubles.  One  scarcely 
sees  how  such  villages  contrive  to  keep  up  their  dignity*  of  towns. 
In  the  capitals  of  governments,  the  revenue  is  naturally  much 
larger,  but  still  far  inferior  to  that  of  cities  of  the  same  order  in  the 
West,  We  find  this  inferiority  even  in  the  largest  aud  wealthiest 
cities,  not  excluding  the  capitals.  Under  the  old  municipal  law, 
about  1870,  the  budget  of  V'ilna,  for  example,  just  attained  Go,ooo 
roubles,  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  150,000,  that  of  Kaz^i  210,000, 
that  of  Kief  225,000,  that  of  Odessa,  540,000,  that  of  Moscow, 


*  In  many  tenons  the  lack  of  ston«  opposes  an  insaperable  obstacle  to 
the  pavinj;  and  keeping  up  of  streets  and  roads.  .Aa  a  consequence,  the 
finest  streets  in  the  large  cities,  especially  in  St.  Petersburgh,  are  paved  in 
wood  and  experiments  have  bceu  mude  even  iti  iron  paving. 
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2,000,000,  and  that  of  St.  Petersburgh  3,000,000  roubles.*    All 

these  figures  have  increased  since,  but  not  enough  to  keep  pace 

with  the  cities'  debts  and  needs.     In  tht:  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

Alexander  III.  there  were  as  yet  only  two  cities  besides  the  two 

capitals,  whose  revenue  exceeded  1,000,000  roubles — Odessa  and 

Ri^a  ;  four  or  five  only — Kief,  Knz^i,  Sardtof — could  dispose  of 

more  llian  half  a  million.     The  receipts  of  Petersburgh,  which 

abotit    1865  scarcely  came   up  to     2,500,000,  reached  4,500,000 

■  toxvards  1875  and  8,500,000  in  1892. f  That  shows  a  noticeable 
I>rogrc**s  and  gives  the  measure  of  the  increase  which  had  taken 
;place  in  the  capital's  wealth  ;  but  what  are  these  8,000,000  or 
^9.000,000  roubles  compared  to  the  300,000.000  francs  of  the  mu- 

■  Tzaicipal  budget  of  Paris?  St.  Petersburgh,  with  a  population  not 
^^qual  to  more  than  one  third  of  that  of  Paris,  has  not  even  one 
"thirteenth  or  fourteenth  part  of  the  resources  that  Paris  disposes 
^zsf.     To  this  day  the  capital  of  Russia  has  hardly  one  fourth  of 

I^the  re\'enue  of  Vienna  or  one  third  of  that  of  Berlin. 
Yet  the  situation  of  the  capital  is  good,  if  compared  to  that 
•CDf  other  great  cities.     The  greater  part  of  the  goveniment  cities 
lave  taken  advantage  of  their  newly  acquired  liberty  to  undertake 
all  sorts  of  public  works  merely  for  their  own  adornment ;  these 
^xrorks  are  frequently  badly  planned,  and  burden  the  budget  with- 
■<y\ix  increasing  the  income.     The  first  care  of  numbers  of  d&mat 
-was  to  ape  the  great  cities  of  the  West  by  constructing  vast  and 
-sumptuous  City  Halls ;  hence,  exaggerated  expenses,  miscalcu- 
lations, and  shortages,  which  at  first  were  screened  hy  means  of 
bookkeeping  tricks,  then  cancelled  by  the  sale  of  lauds  and  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  dties. 

•This  calculation  docs  not  iuclude  extraordinary  resoorces  supplied  by 
the  realization  of  capitals  on  the  sale  of  land.  For  mniiy  cities,  over  iind 
ibove  their  revenue  from  taxes,  have  ati  income  from  funds  and  real  estate. 
Sar^tof,  for  instance,  a  few  years  ago  owned  a  capital  of  1,000,000  roubles 
and  77,000  dessiatinas  of  land  (111,750  acres). 

t  The  budget  of  Moscow  was  coTcred  at  the  same  time  by  8,000^000 
roubles. 
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This  is  how  Kief,  Kaz&n,  Sardtof,  Odessa,  the  richest  cities 
of  the  empire,  got  themselves  entangled  into  hopeless  difficuilies 
through  their  wish  of  rivalling  the  cities  of  Germany.  France. 
Italy,  and  making  as  much  show.  Odessa,  tlie  wealthy  ein|>oriiim 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  metropolis  of  the  south,  has  for  years  been 
struggling  with  an  annual  deficit  of  200.000  or  300,000  roubles. 

On  official  showing,  the  sum-total  of  the  resources  which  the 
680  cities  of  the  empire  and  the  116  cities  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  command,  did  not,  about  1S85,  amount  to  50,000,000 
roubles.*  This  meant  that  the  .'snm-total  of  the  regular  receipts 
of  all  the  Russian  cities  scarcely  equals  one  third  of  the  revenues 
of  Paris  alone.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
ectmomic  inferiority  of  the  great  empire,  The  800,000,000  or 
900,000.000  of  the  State  budget  are  apt  to  dazzle  at  first  sight ; 
but  the  humble  municipal  budgets  allow  of  no  self- del usion.t 

How  poverty-stricken  the  urban  municipalities  are.  appears 
still  more  clearly  if  we  examine  into  the  uses  to  which  their 
slender  resources  are  applied.  The  police,  the  prisons,  the  mili- 
tary expenses  absorb  alx>ut  one  third  of  them  ;  the  schools  from 
8  to  9  per  cent.,  the  fire  semce  7  or  8  per  cent.,  street  pa%'ing  5  per 
cent. ,  charities  somewhat  less,  the  lighting  of  the  cities  3  per  cent. , 
the  sanitarj'  senice  i  per  cent.  The  680  cities  of  the  empire  {not 
including  Poland)  spend  only  2,000,000  roubles  between  them  for 
street  pa\'ing  and  1.200,000  for  street  lighting.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  a  goodly  portion  of  these  sums  fell  to  the  two  capitals 
and  the  few  great  cities.  Many  a  pronncial  capital — Tchemfgof, 
for  instance— spent  less  than  4,000  roubles  a  year  for  paving  and 


•A  report  pnbHshed  in  1885  by  tbe  "Economic  Department  "  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  shows  that  the  combined  receipts  of  all  these  cities 
had  reached,  for  18S1,  the  figure  of  44,223,000  roubles  (of  vhlch  13.891,000 
roubles  were  extraordinary  receipts),  while  IheirregtUar  expen&C£  amoonted 
to  53,833,ocx)  roubles. 

fThus,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  receipts  for  1893  were  estimated  at 
961,000,000  roubles,  the  extraordinaiy  at  79,000,000,  includiiiK  68,000,000  to 
be  procured  by  a  credit  operation. 
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3,000  for  lighting  its  streets.      A  city  of  47,000  inhabitants, 
Krenientchiig,  gave  only  300  roubles  a  year  for  its  paving,  wlule 
Serdobsk,  a  cityof  10,000  souls,  thought_/t?«rr(?K^/«a_|-^ar  sufficient. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  muuicipal  budgets  at  the  present 
time  is  that  the  greater  part  of  their  receipts  comes  from  direct 
taxation.     The  taxes  on  edibles,  which,  occupy  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  French  municipal  budgets,  play  a  vci>'  subordinate 
part,  if  they  appear  at  all,  in  that  of  Russian  cities.*    This  fact 
aJone  sufiGciently  accounts  for  the  low  and  unvarying  average  of 
their  revenues.     At  the  present  time  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
crJties'   revenue  are  the  tax  on  real  estate  and  that  ou  licenses, 
^sspecially  those  taken  out  by  inn-keepers  and  restaurants.    Be- 
dsides these  Petersburgh  has  a  number  of  petty  municipal  taxes 
frequently  productive  of  more  vexation  than  profit.    There  re- 
<r«ntly  were  still  funds  affected   to  certain  special  ends,  snch  as 
sstreet  lighting,  hospitals,  and  others.f 

As  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned,  the  fiscal  reforms,  long  dis- 
^nissed  by  the  press  and  the  assemblies  under  whose  cognizance 
*hey  fall,  are  still  waiting  to  be  carried  into  effect.     It  is  for  the 
anunicipalities  to  choose  between  the  different  taxes  proposed, 
since  the  cities,  like  the  provinces,  enjoy  a  right  not  yet  conceded 
"to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  at  large— that  of  self- taxation.     In  the 
<ities  a  fiscal  reform  can  offer  a  twofold  advantage,  for  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  tax-payers,  it  might  indirectly  bring  about  an 
electoral  reform,  make  the  ballot-box  accessible  to  the  more  en- 
lightened classes.     At  all  events,   it  is  only  by  contriving  to 
procure  ample  means  that  the  cities  will  be  able  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  what  may  be  styled  necessary  improvements— sanilai^' 
measures,  the  care  of  public  thoroughfares,  and  especially  popular 

•  There  is  indeed  a  aort  of  excise  duty  raised  ou  certain  jirorluce  items 
al  the  entrance  and  exit  of  cities  ;  hut  it  is  so  inconsiderable  that  the  result 
isuot  worth  mentioning. 

tThe  projects  of  fiscal  refortn  discuMed  in  the  rfiiMa  ofSt.  Petersburgh, 

tuoally  af^ee  in  proposing  as  the  principal  source  of  increase  in  the  budget 
sundry  direct  Taxes,  especially  a  tax  on  house  rent,  all  buildings  except 
those  used  for  commercial  ends  bcinf  at  present  free  from  taxes. 
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instniction.  Several  cities  are  already  making  of  their  auUiorily 
a  use  which  to  many  might  seem  excessive,  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  obligatory  instruction.  For  the  government  does 
not  grudge  the  municipalities  the  right  of  voting  measures  of  this 
kind.*  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  put  such  resolutions  into 
practice,  the  cities  as  well  as  the  zemstvos,  should  have  more 
efficient  mcaus  of  coercion  than  they  now  dispose  of,  unless  the 
State  functionaries  or  the  courts  consent  to  a.'isist  them  in  enfor- 
cing their  decrees ;  and  anyhow,  both  cities  and  provinces  have  not 
until  now  possessed  the  pecuniary  means  needed  to  take  obligatory 
instruction  out  of  the  domain  of  theory  into  that  of  reality.  In 
Petersbnrgh  itself,  it  would  take  five  or  six  times  as  many  schools 
as  there  are  to  make  instruction  accessible  to  all  the  children  the 
city  contains.! 

The  municipal  law  was  issued  at  a  time  when  the  Russians 
had  already  resigned  many  of  the  proud  hopes  which  the  first 
reforms  of  Alexander  II.  had  raised,  and  the  municipal  institu- 
tions, little  as  was  expected  of  them  by  public  opimon,  proved 
still  more  disappointing  than  the  zenisivo.  Whence  came  this 
new  disappointment?  Whence  this  languidness,  this  apathy  for 
which  Russians  are  so  justly  blamed?  Whose  the  fault — the 
law's  or  the  people's?  Partly  the  law's,  and  partly  po\'erty's, 
most  cities  being  short  of  funds.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  causes  of  the  lisllessaess  and  failure  of  most  d&mas.  There 
is  another  cause  more  general,  working  on  a  higher  plane,  w^hich 
weighs  equally  on  the  zemsivos  and  the  municipahties.  That 
cause  is  neither  the  nation's  incapacity,  nor  the  .supincness  of  the 
higher  classes:  it  is  the  absence  of  political  institutions  and 
franchises  and  the  consequent  lack  of  public  spirit.     This  sounds 

*  By  a  singular  trick  of  logic,  the  Ministry  of  Public  lastruction  baa 
•warded  tbis  right  to  the  urban  municipalities  and  the  rural  commanes, 
while  deuyiiig  it  to  both  the  provincial  find  the  district  zemsh'o. 

f  Although  the  luunicipaUty  of  St.  Petersburgh  ninde  it  n  poitit  to  open 
every  year  several  schools  ax  its  own  cost,  there  still  are  numbers  of  childroi 
for  whom  do  room  is  found  in  the  existing  Bchools. 
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like  a  paradox.  It  would  seem  that  municipal  franchises  should 
be  the  more  respected,  the  more  fruitful  of  good  results,  the  less 
they  are  iu  danger  of  being  invaded  by  foreign  and  irritating 
questions,  the  safer  they  are  from  any  intrusion  likely  to  disturb 
their  regular  working  and  to  divert  attention  from  their  special 
sphere  of  action.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  so ;  Russia  is  an 
instance  to  the  point. 

The  Westerners  often  complain,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
politics  sneak  into  ever>'thing,  warping  and  marring  the  local 
i/berties,  too  often  substituting  the  passions  and  intrigues  of 
parties  for  the  interests  of  the  cities  or  districts.     In  Russia  we 
see   the  opposite  fault.     The  provinces  and  cities  show  us  what 
can  become  of  local  liberties  in  the  absence  of  political  ones.     If 
■  f>oIitics  introduce  a  dangerous  complication  into  all  municipal  and 
jaro^-incial  affairs  and  sow  the  seed  of  rancor  and  disorder  in  the 
:tjeaccful   field  of  local  interests — politics  also  put  into  them  a 
leaven  of  action,  a  vital  principle  which  otherwise  might  lie  dor- 
P  xuant  forever.    In  all  those  minute  organs  of  self-government,  in 
^U  those  thousands  of  scattered  units  inclined  to  numbness  and 
«irowsiness,  political  Liberty  causes  life  to  circulate — a   life  fre- 
quently fevered  and  agitated,  it  is  true,  yet  far  preferable  to  torpor 
.^nd  lethargy.     Public  spirit  once  awakened  and  kept  awake,  it  is 
on  the  alert  in  small  things  as  in  great ;  men,  once  stirred  to 
ambition  and  earnestness,  feel  drawn  even  to  obscure  and  unre- 
quited duties,  which  otherwise  would  be  scorued  and  shunned. 
IX  is  of  no  use  denying  it — politics  incise  life  into  the  very  institu- 
"tions  which  they  appear  to  vitiate  and  endanger.     Take  away 
politics,  and  the  local  liberties,  possibly  the  most  precious  of  all, 
are  likely  to  degenerate  into  empty  forms  or  into  a  blind  and* 
inert  machine.     The  Russian  d&mus  thus  suggest  the  same  con- 
siderations as  did  the  semstvos  and  provincial  institutions.     Local 
self-government   not  only   docs  not  always  grow   and   flourish 
Qiore  securely  away  from  party  excitement. — it  cannot  expand  to 
its  full  size  except  in  the  open  air  of  political  liberty. 


S^Jtua^ 
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JITSTICB  AND  THB  JUDICIAL  REFORM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Rtusian  Law— The  Code  (5tW>—ComptexitT  of  the  Laws— Ancient  Russian 
Justice  and  Corruptness  of  the  Courts — The  Reform  of  Alexander  IL — 
Its  Modda  and  Geueral  Character. 

In  every  state,  be  it  absolute  or  const! tutioual,  monardiical  or 
republican,  the  best  guaranty  the  citizens  or  subjects  can  hare  is 
well  administered  justice.  Without  justice  there  may  be  said  to 
be  no  true  freedom  ;  with  justice  one  may  venture  and  assert  that 
despotism  is  impossible,  or  at  least  tjTanny.  In  every  country, 
be  its  form  of  government  monarchic  or  democratic,  fixed  laws 
and  independent  judges  are  the  only  efficient  barrier  ag^ainst  Ihe 
excesses  of  sovereign  power,  the  arbitrariness  of  ruler  or  people, 
against  the  passions  or  whims  of  their  agents.  Where  there  are 
laws  and  tribunals,  which  protect  the  property,  the  honor,  the  life 
of  the  inhabitants — these  the  most  important  of  liberties, — personal 
freedom  is  secured,  private  life  is  safe  from  the  encroachments  of 
public  authority.  Russia  has  long  had  laws  ;  Alexander  II.  gave 
her  courts  of  justice  of  which  the  mission  was  to  substitute  the 
reign  of  law  for  that  of  arbitrariness  and  corruptness.  Autocratic 
power  could  not  endow  the  countr>-  with  a  free  judiciary  withoat 
practically  limiting  itself  by  setting  boimds  to  the  power  of  its 
representatives.  It  will  be  our  task  to  investigate  in  what  man* 
ner  and  up  to  what  point  ju.stice   has  fulfilled  this  liberating 
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mission,  what  guaranties  the  new  courts  ensure  to  the  hundred 
iz&il  lions  of  subjects  ruled  by  the  tsar. 

Of  all  the  reforms  Russia  owes  to  Alexander  II.,  the  judidary 
reform  is.  in  this  sense,  the  most  important,  that  which  was  neces- 
sarily to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  social  life  and  national 
zxiorals.     It  is  indeed  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  serfs,  for  it  equally  concerns  all  classes  of  the  nation. 
"^Vitbout  this  reform,  all  the  others,  beginning  with  emancipation, 
-EKiigbl  have  ended  in  disappointment  and  remained  a  vain  and 
-t:&seless  show,  with  no  real  bearing  on  the  people.     In  an  empire 
^^iven  up  for  centuries  to  venality,  to  intrigue,  to  the  arrogance  of 
xrank  or  money,  juclicjar>'  reform  alone  could  make  a  reality  of 
"fclie  others.     The  new  courts,  therefore,  deserve  no  less  than  the 
jsentstvos  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  comer-stones  of  the  new 
!^ussia. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  a  free  people  to  have  well  nlministered 

j  nstice  without  good  laws.     This  can  never  be  under  absolute 

^governments,  whose  agents  are  too  often  inclined  to  look  on  the 

law  as  on  an  instrument  to  serve  their  grudges  or  their  cupidity. 

^hns  it  is  that,  in  Russia,  the  vices  of  judges  and  courts  have  long 

"ftjecn  aggravated  by  the  defects  of  the  legislation,  by  the  multi- 

•yUcJtv  and  confusion  of  the  laws.     The  edicts  (uktizes),  statutes, 

'regulations  of  all  sorts,  were  numberless  and  without  order.    The 

~lest  lawyer  in  the  world  might  have  spent  half  his  life  studying 

"the  law  without  mastering  it.    The  greater  part  of  the  judges 

"were  ignorant  of  it,  and  those  who  did  know  it  made  it  subser- 

Tdent  to  their  passions  or  cupidity.    Tyranny  and  venality  had  it 

all  their  own  way  with  laws  wliich  offered  two  or  three  solutions 

■of  the  same  case.     This  obscure  and  inextricable  legislation  was 

like  a  forest  tangle  in  which  the  judges  found  it  hard  to  pick  their 

way,  while  the  client  or  prisoner  was  entirely  left  to  the  tender 

mercies  of  the  ministers  of  the  law.  who  fleeced  them  unhindered. 

In  this  respect  Russian  law  is  not  unlike  English  law,  which  is  also 

pieced  and  patched  together,  out  of  parUament  acts  and  royal 
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ordinauces,  of  old  and  obsolete  laws,  and  of  new  laws  made  in  an 
opposite  spirit,  the  whole  being  further  complicated  by  supple- 
mentary decisions,  amendments,  exceptions  of  all  sorts  ;  but 
owing  to  the  difference  in  manners  and  public  spirit,  the  effects 
were  very  different  in  the  two  countries.  The  discordance  or 
obscurity  of  the  laws  frequently  turned  out  in  England  to  the 
advantage  of  liberty  and  public  security,  while  in  Russia  it  only 
iavored  arbitrariness  aud  corruption.* 

There  has  never  been  any  lack  of  laws  in  Russia.  In  spite 
of  the  assertions  made  by  sundry  old  travellers,  Moscovia  had 
written  laws  at  a  very  early  period. f  In  the  tenth  century,  under 
the  Varangians,  Yaroslav  compiled  a  semi- barbarous  code — the 
Riissknya  Prdvda  ("Russian  Law  ").  which  recalls  the  Scandina- 
vian laws  of  the  same  period.  Moscovia  under  the  tsars  had  the 
Sudibnik  or  "Manual  of  Justice*'  of  Ivan  III.  and  Ivan  IV., 
who.  once  having  achieved  Moscovite  unity,  substituted  a  single 
code  for  the  separate  la^A's  and  customs  of  each  appanage.  After 
the  dark  and  troublous  times  which  marked  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth centurj-,  the  second  of  the  Romiiiofs,  Tsar  Alexis,  the  father 
of  Peter  the  Great,  published  a  collection  of  laws  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  legislation.  About  this  time  European 
influences  stepped  in  and  trammelled  the  development  of  national 
jurisprudence.  Under  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors  laws 
copied  or  imitated  from  the  codes  and  customs  of  the  West  were 
grafted  on  the  old  Moscovite  laws.  Thus  Russia — in  her  legisla- 
tion as  in  all  her  institutions — was  diWdtd  between  two  tenden- 
cies, between  two  different  spirits,  and  Russian  law  entirely  lost 
its  unity  and  homogeneousness.  Instead  of  following  up  the  col- 
lections of  the  first  Romdnnfs  with  a  new  and  s>'stematic  code, 
the  successors  of  Alexis  Mikhikilontch  were  content  with  amend- 

*  EoglaDd  has.  benelf,  felt  tbe  necessity  of  simplifyinf;  her  legislation, 
and  is,  at  tbe  present  moment,  busy  reforming  and  codifying  her  crimina] 
laws. 

t  Tbe  Eoglisbman  FLctcber,  for  one,  wrongly  reports  tbat  Russia  had 
DO  lows. 
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iDg  the  existing  laws  and  adding  to  Uiem  by  means  of  successive 
Mkd££i,  made  for  an  occasion  or  for  an  accidental  state  of  things, 
often  ill  considered  and  contradictory.  By  diut  of  heaping  ordi- 
nances upon  ordinances  and  regulations  upon  regulations,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth  oenturj*  made  of  the  law  a  Veritable 
chaos.  Peter  the  Great  would  have  liked  to  endow  Russia  with 
a  regular  code,  taking  the  Swedish  laws  as  a  basis :  his  wars,  his 
l:ravels.  his  manifold  reforms,  did  not  leave  him  the  time  to  attend 
to  tills  prqect.  When  he  died,  he  had  done  nothing  but  accumu- 
late ukases  and  regulatious,  borrowing  from  Europe  desultory 
Ifiws  foreign  to  his  subjects'  habits,  frequently  recalling  and  abro- 
gating his  own  uk^zes,  always  proceeding  in  a  disconnected  and 
■  fragmentary-  manner,  according  to  the  need  or  inspiration  of  the 
<5ay,  sometimes  giving  himself  the  lie  within  a  short  interval,  as 
'fchough,  in  his  feverish  chase  after  innovations,  he  had  forgotten 
Siis  own  laws. 

Peter's  successors  followed  the  same  disorderly  method,  some- 
"^imes  continuing  and  sometimes  undoing  the  refonner's  work. 
^J^  has  already  been  remarked,  no  state  ever  made  so  great  an 
^buse  of  law-making  as  Russia.      The  reason   is  simple.     The 
"Written  law,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  thinker,  "is  the 
authority  which  modem  mlers  habitually  exert  to  modify  the  im- 
pulse given  by  a  people's  customs  and  manners."*    The  Russian 
government,  whicli  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  or  thereabouts, 
has  laboriously  busied  itself  transforming  its  subjects*  manners, 
did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  tool — used  it,  in  fact,  right  and 
left  indiscriminately.     At  last  Russia  could  produce  under  the 
□amc  of  laws  a  shapeless  mass  of  statutes,  ordinances,   nkdzeSy 
decrees,  all  more  or  less  incoherent.     Each  sovereign  unscrupu- 
lously rehandled  the  legislation  and  turned  it  upside  down  ;  each 
f^gn  brought  in  question  the  laws  as  well  as  the  institurions  of 
the  preceding  reign,   so  that  from  perpetual  shifting  aud  chan- 
^iug,  the  notion  of  law  itself  came  near  bc-ing  lost.  And,  in  truth, 
*  M.  1^  Play,  Rfjorme  Social^,  sec  iii.,  chap.  Iii. 
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the  name  of  law  could  scarcely  be  given  to  such  an  accumulation 
of  contradictor>-  decrees  continually  amended  and  mutually  abro- 
gating one  another. 

Such  confused  legislation  imperatively  demanded  codificfltion  ; 
but  this  task  became  more  difficult  in  proportion  as  it  was  more 
urgent.  Catherine  II.  nursed  this  project ;  she  probably  was 
more  capable  of  carrj'iug  it  <Hit  than  any  one  of  her  predecessors 
or  successors,  for  all  the  laws  she  made  were  generally  distin- 
guished by  a  logical  spirit  of  consistency  foreign,  as  a  rule,  to 
Russian  law-givers.  It  was  with  the  view  of  preparing  a  regular 
code  thai  the  TsariLsa,  iu  1767,  called  together  in  Moscow  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  provinces,  all  the  classes,  all  the  races  and 
religions  of  the  empire.  The  wars  with  Turkey  and  with  Poland 
turned  her  mind  from  this  great  work  ;  but  in  her  celebrated 
"  lustructions  "  for  the  making  of  the  new  code,  Catherine  had 
officially  proclaimed  principles  of  justice  and  jurt.sprudencc  which, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  did  not  remain  barren.  The  project 
was  taken  up  again  by  Alexander  I.,  but  was  carried  out,  not  by 
him,  but  by  his  brother,  with  the  Lssista:ice  of  Sperausky.  The 
Emperor  Nicolas  thus  became  the  Russian  Justinian,  and  Sperin- 
sky,  the  lowborn  priest's  son,  was  his  Treboiiian.* 

For  this  workv  Nicolas,  like  Catherine,  had  to  choose  between 
two  methods  :  he  could  manufacture  a  rational  and  homogeneous 
code,  sucli  as  the  Code  NapoUon  iu  France,  or  be  content  with 
simply  classifying  and  welding  together  the  innumerable  laws 
already  extant.  Nicolas  limited  himself  to  the  easier  task,  uot 
daring  to  aspire  to  the  glory  successively  coveted  by  Catherine  II. 
and  Alexander  I.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  wiser  thing ;  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  present  Russia  with  an  entirely  new  and 
final  code  before  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  had  renovated  the  face 
of  the  country. 

*  TI1C  Kmpcror  Alexander  I.,  desiroos  of  imitatiDg  bis  gntndmotber, 
had  'bejfuii  work  on  a  civil  code,  n  penal  code,  and  a  commercial  code ;  ind 
a  large  portiou  of  these  projects  had  even  l>ccn  discussed  iu  the  Connctl  of 
Stale.     See  Nicolas  Turgu^uief ;  La.  Russie  et  Us  Rtuses,  vol.  iii.,  p.  178. 
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The  collection  of  lawscompiled  by  SperS^nsky  iu  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  fills  forty-five  volumes  in  quarto^ 
where  the  laws  of  the  empire  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
beginning  with  the  code  iswucil  by  the  Tsar  Alexis.  These  laws, 
frequently  discordant,  are  condensed  and  brought  into  systematic 
order  in  a  compilation  known  as  "  Code  ofLaws,"  the  only  one 
in  general  iise.  This  code  is  far  from  forming  a  regular  and  sym- 
metrical whole  after  the  fashion  of  the  Code  NapoUon.  It  is  a 
mere  compilation  of  laws  dated  from  diflferent  times  and  dictated 
by  different  spirits,  a  mosaic  of  decrees  and  ordinances  too  often 
without  coherency  and  harmony.  Whatever  its  defects,  however, 
this  temporarj'  code  has  brought  a  certain  unity  into  Russian  legis- 
lation ;  if  it  is  still  difficult  to  study  the  law,  it  is  at  least  possible. 
The  Svod  contains  over  sixty  thousand  articles  arranged  in  over 
fifteen  hundred  chapters  ;  it  makes  fifteen  tliick  volumes  wherein 
the  laws  are  classified  by  their  subject  matter.  Thus  the  first 
volume  comprises  the  civil  laws  and  the  fifteenth  volume  the  penal 
laws.  Not  one  of  these  volumes  offers  anything  final ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  their  comparatively  recent  date,  several  of  them 
have  been  revise<^I,  rehandlcd,  supplements  have  been  added  or 
new  collections  substituted  for  the  old.*  This  voluminous  code, 
moreover,  is  far  from  containing  all  the  laws  of  the  empire,  there 
is  in  certain  provinces,  for  certain  civil  or  religious  matter,  an 
entire  special  legislation,  which  has  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
Accordingly  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  thread  one's  way  in  this  maze. 
Certain  branches  of  legislation — that  for  instance  which  concerns 
the  Jews — are  still  a  veritable  labyrinth.  Only  a  specialist  can 
hope  not  to  lose  his  way  therein.  In  short,  the  laws  are  still,  as  a 
rule,  so  confused  and  complicated  that  the  country  cannot  know 

•  If  we  add  the  rapplemeuts,  the  collectioii  cousisls  of  forty  volumes, 
comprisio^  Bt  least  100,000  articles.  The  first  edition  of  the  ^i-w/ is  dalcd 
1857  ;  a  revised  and  correctetl  edition  was  published  in  1876  ;  a  new  edition 
was  begun  in  1886.  The  cditiou  of  1876  suppresses  niyh  on  ao,cxio  articles 
and  adds  about  la.Goonew  oue«.  Notwithstanditig  llicAc  corrections  there 
still  fire  v\  e;reat  many  repetitions ;  it  is  asserted  that  certain  articles  occur  as 
toany  ss  teu  times, 

VOL-  u.— »i 
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very  well  what  to  expect  when  hopes  are  held  oat  to  it  of  a  coming 
reign  of  the  laws.* 

The  imperial  government  realizes  the  disadvantages  of  so  great 
a  complexity  in  the  laws  ;  nor  has  it  given  up  its  intention  of  en- 
dowing Russia  with  a  regular  aud  systematic  code  like  that  which 
Napoleon  gave  to  France.  Alexander  II.,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  had  even  begun  to  prepare  a  penal  code,  the  completion  of 
which  was  one  of  the  tasks  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor. 
Alexander  III.  in  1882  ordered  a  commission  to  elaborate  the 
project  for  a  new  cnvil  code  ;  but  this  is  a  long  aud  arduous  work, 
especially  when  civil  laws  are  to  be  dealt  with,  which  it  would 
take  more  than  a  few  years  to  accomplish. 

The  question  is — Can  an  autocratic  empire  have  stable  laws 
worthy  of  the  name,  even  if  it  does  own  a  code  ?  It  may  be  doubted. 
In  a  state  where  the  monarch  is  the  liiTng  incarnation  of  the  law, 
the  legislation  is  like  an  ever  open  book,  in  which  the  sovereign, 
not  being  bound  by  his  own  decisions  of  the  day  before,  is  free  to 
add  or  erase  at  his  pleasure.  The  notion  of  stabilitj',  of  perma- 
nence, appears  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  power  of  altering  and 
regulating  all  things  b}'  means  of  a  simple  ukhs.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  \'ery  first  article  of  the  Russian  code,  by  recoguiz-  I 
ing  the  sovereign's  right  to  alter  the  laws  at  will,  virtually  abolishes 
them  all.  Where  the  supreme  authority  has  the  legal  right  to 
overstep  the  limils  set  by  the  law,  it  may  well  be  asserted  that 
thereisnosuch  thing  as  law.'   Still,  such  an  assertion,  in  speaking  I 

*  We  have  uot  to  treat  in  this  worlc  the  subject  of  Rossian  civ*!!  juris- 
prtldence ;  some  essential  fentures  of  it  have  been  given  iu  the  chapters  on 
social  classes  (Part  I.,  Books  V.  and  VI.].  Tfae  reader  can  consult  on  this 
subject  the  work  entitled,  EUtttenis  of  Hussiaa  Civil  Jurisprudence  (EU- 
vifttis  du  Droit  Civil  Russe\  by  M.  E-  Lehr,  of  Alsatia,  now  professor  at 
Lausanne.  Poland  fttill  has  the  Napoleonic  Code  and  the  Baltic  Provinces 
follow  their  old  German  laws  ;  but  now  it  is  proposed  for  the  sake  of  unity 
to  abolish  these  difTerences  and  to  subject  all  the  provitices  to  the  same  laws 
even  when  manifestly  inferior  and  opposed  to  their  customs. 

^  Mr.  Lcroy-Hcaulicu  seems  to  for^i^t  that  the  greatest  system  of  joru- 
pnidcuce  ever  known,  the  Romao,  was  perfected  in  the  face  of  a  like  power 
in  the  Emperor. 
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of  Russia,  would  be  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  Human  institu- 
tions are  not  always  ruled  by  such  iron  logic  as  would  take  the 
principle  on  which  the  go\*eniment  is  based  the  whole  length  of 
its  extremest  consequences.  In  Russia  the  sovereign  is  placed, 
above  the  law,  or,  more  correctly,  he  is  the  fountain  head  of  the 
law,  which  flows  entirely  from  his  will  alone  ;  but  in  practice,  the 
law  cannot  be  modified  without  going  through  certain  formalities, 
certain  preparatorj-  studies,  without  the  participation  of  certain 
constituted  state  bodies,  so  that  the  condition  of  modem  Russia 
does  not  differ  as  much  in  this  respect  from  that  of  other  European 
states  as  may  seem  at  first  sight.  In  theory,  the  entire  legislation 
hangs  on  the  thread  of  an  imperial  ukhs  ;  it  is  wholly  summed  up 
in  the  old  adage  so  long  taught  in  the  West :  Quod principi plaatit, 
Ugis  habet  vigorem*  In  practice  this  is  a  prerogative  which  the 
imperial  authority,  in  our  time,  is  seldom  tempted  to  enforce, 
which  to  use  would  not  be  to  its  advantage,  excepting  in  cases  of 
political  trials,  where  the  form  of  the  government  naturally  ex- 
cludes all  guaranty.  In  all  other  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  the 
sovereign's  power  over  the  legislation  is,  at  bottom,  no  more  than 
the  universally  recognized  power  of  the  law-giver  over  the  law.  If 
the  autocratic  form  of  government,  which  concentrates  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  the  person  of  one  man,  offers  insuificient  guaran- 
ties of  stability,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  form  that  is  subject 
to  this  serious  drawback.  History  shows  but  too  many  instances 
which  prove  that  the  same  accusation  can  be  preferred  against 
very  different  political  systems. 

Along  with  laws  a  country  needs  judges,  to  transfer  the  law 
from  the  written  page  of  the  code  into  real  life.  The  judiciary 
reform  which  it  was  given  to  Alexander  II.  to  inaugurate  was 
most  urgent  and  not  less  difiicult  to  carry  out.  At  the  start  of 
his  reign  the  machinerj'  of  justice  was  no  less  defective  than  the 
administration  ;  it  was  burdened  witli  tlie  same  evils,  and  the 
government  had  vainly  tried  on  it  the  same  remedies.  The  Rus- 
•  %i  -^^  sovereign's  pleasure  has  the  force  of  law." 
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siaa  courts  operated  in  shade  and  silence,  away  from  the  public, 
out  of  hearing  of  the  litigants,  out  of  sight  of  the  accused.  The 
procedure,  both  criminal  and  cinl.  was  carried  on  in  writing  and 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  The  judges  only  appeared  for  the 
piupose  of  pronouncing  sentence  or  rendering  judgment.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  this  inquisitorial  form  of  procedure  was  in- 
troduced in  Moscovia  at  the  time  of  Alexis  Mikhailo\'itc1i  and  his 
son,  Peter  the  Great,  under  the  influence  of  Europe,  who  so  soon 
came  to  abominate  it  as  entirely  foreign  aud  repugnant  to  her 
spirit. 

lu  Russia,  the  principal  result  of  secret  procedure  was  to 
intensify  the  Russiau  plague,  venality.  The  courts  of  justice, 
wrapped  in  gloom,  were  a  sort  of  auction  room,  in  wliich  men's 
property  and  liberty  were  made  the  object  of  a  shameless  traffic. 
The  lawyers  who  were  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  tlic  liti- 
gants, were  nothing  more  than  brokers  between  judges  and 
clients.  Sentences  were  sold  at  auction  ;  the  s\*raboIical  scales  of 
justice  served  to  weigh  not  so  much  rights  and  titles  as  offers  and 
presents. 

\Miat  the  empire  needed  with  secret  procedure  was  enlight- 
ened and  righteou.s  judges  ;  and  the  Russian  magistrates  were 
neither.  The  judges,  like  the  greater  part  of  functionaries,  weie 
mostly  tcxj  poorly  remunerated  to  be  able  to  live  decently  on  their 
salaries  ;  a  supplementary  income,  illegal  perquisites,  were  a  ncc- 
essitj-.  So  much  so  that  public  opinion  was  not  shocked ;  it 
seemed  only  fair  that  the  litigants'  purse  should  support  officials 
so  ill  remunerated  by  llie  public  exchequer.  This  item  was 
merely  one  to  be  added  to  the  costs  of  a  lawsuit,  which,  in  all 
countries,  fall  on  those  who  maintain  the  suit.  The  righteous 
judge  was  he  who  took  with  both  hands  and  from  both  sides,  but 
in  the  end  did  not  sell  his  decision  to  either.* 

*Tbis  was  exactly  the  defence  offered  hy  nacon,  Lord  Venilam,  when 
arraigned  for  peculation  in  office  :  he  contended  tbst  his  decisions  had 
nerver  been  influenced  by  the  bribes  which  lie  accepted,  but  always  rendered 
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Owing  to  these  peculiar  habits,  the  old  Russian  courts  were  the 
aoene  of  the  quaintest  adventures  and  the  most  amazing  develop- 
ments.    I  will  quote  only  one  which  I  believe  to  be  autheutic.     A 
iand-owner  had  a  lawsuit ;  his  case  was  excellent ;    the  president 
of  the  court  was  his  personal  friend,  and,  besides,  as  highly'  es- 
teemed a  man  as  a  judge  could  he.     The  gentleman  did  not  ven- 
ture to  follow  the  general  custom  and  offer  to  bribe  the  magistrate, 
■who  never  tired  of  repeating  to  him  :  "  Don't  worr>- ;  your  cau.se 
admits  of  no  doubt."    On  the  day  of  the  trial  the  judge  pro- 
ziouuces  against  my  friend.      "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  says  to  him 
£Lt  leaving  the  court,  "  your  case  is  so  very  good  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  let  your  opponent  have  the  pleasure  of  winning  in  the  first 
instance.     You  are  sure  of  winning  it  in  the  appellate  court." 

To    this    venality  of  the  courts,  which  the  system  of  secret 

j^rocedurc  placed  beyond  public  control,  the  government,  after  the 

i^rtrigu  of  Catherine  II.,  applied  a  remedy  which,  it  would  seem, 

-^^hould  have  been  efl&cacious.     The  local  population,  as  the  most 

^i.  nteresled,  was  invited  to  appoint  for  judges  and  assessors  the 

^^men   who  inspired  them  with   ratist  confidence.*     The  public 

"*:hus  interfered  in  the  choice  of  the  magistrate  even  more  widely 

~^fthan    in   that  of   the    administrators,   but    with    equally    poor 

^^success  in  both  cases.    The  judges  appointed  in  this  manner, 

lostly  chosen  by  the  nobility  and  out  of  its  own  ranks,  usually 


-^Kcording  to  the  dictates  of  his  juiHcial  conscience,  so  that  justice  did  not 
puffier  in  the  end.     We  do  not  see  thai  the  point  was  disputed.     He  was 
punished  :  uot  for  rendering  wrougful  decisions,  but  for  laktnj;  brit>e^al  nil. 
*In  e\'ery  government  town  there  were  two  courts  of  justice,  one  for 
civil,  the  other  for  criminal  cases  ;  both   were  composed  of  a  president 
dected  by  the  nobility,  a  councillor  appointed  by  the  govcninient,  and  four 
I'Ktessors,  of  whom  two  were  elected  by  the  nobility,  and  two  by  the  burgh- 
ers.    In  ench  district  town  there  was  a  conrtof  the  fir«t  instance,  which  tried 
both  civil  and  criminal  caaefl,  and  of  which  allthe  members  were  appointed 
by  the  nobility.* 

'  The  underlying  idea  of  this  system,  that  of  haying  courti  of  inferior 
«id  limited  jurisdiction  for  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  with  upper  courts 
^r  larger  cases,  and  appeals,  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of  the  old 
finglifih  system,^n  vogue,  with  various  modifications,  in  the  Vnited  States, 
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belong  to  the  class  of  petty,  ueedy  land-holders,  utterly  devoid  of 
juridical  training,  utterly  incompetent  professionally.  These 
offices  (usually  little  respected  and  ill  paid)  had  no  attractioa 
save  for  men  of  little  jxirsonal  worth  and  no  social  standing.  Be- 
sides, as  long  as  secret  procedure  lasted,  the  electors  could  ne\-er 
exercise  any  real  control  over  tiie  elected.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
elections  were  repeated  at  short  inter\'als,  every-  three  years.  The 
greater  part  of  the  judges  or  assessors  had  not  the  time  to  get 
posted  in  their  duties  ;  all  they  did  was  to  approve  the  decisions 
and  couutersign  the  sentences  of  the  professional  judges  or  their 
secretaries.  All  these  institutions,  created  hy  Catherine  and  her 
successors,  apparently  so  liberal,  are  only  additional  instances  of 
tlie  practical  iuefficiencj'  of  the  elective  system  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  public  spirit  and  the  moral  standard  is  low. 

With  a  view  to  neutralizing  the  ignorance  and  corruptness  of 
the  lower  courts,  the  goverumeul  hit  on  the  expedient  of  adding 
successive  courts  of  appeal,  thereby  increasing  formalities  and 
clerical  work.  It  was  the  same  system  of  checks  and  balances 
already  in  force  in  the  administration,  and  it  did  not  succeed  better 
in  dealing  with  the  magistracy  than  with  the  bureaucracy.  It 
merely  resulted  in  endless  delays  and  in  making  justice  not  only 
dower  but  more  costly.  There  were  sometimes  as  many  as  four  or 
five  successive  appeals,  in  some  cases  even  more,  and  so  many 
courts  meant  so  many  steps  to  take,  so  many  judges  to  conciliate. 
for  parties  or  accused  persons.  lu  each  court  the  litigants  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  toll  for  the  privilege  of  passing  on  to  the  next. 
The  procedure  was  lengthened  out  to  such  an  extent  that  people 
would  frequently  have  preferred  to  snbmit  to  the  corruptness  of 
justice  than  to  its  delays. 

The  judges  were  tied  down  to  minute  regulations  which  made 
it  their  duty  to  roister,  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  testimony  and 
all  the  facts  bearing  on  a  case.  The  recorded  and  formalistic 
course  of  a  trial  thus  became  the  costly  consequence  of  a  v'ain 
cftrt  to  correct  the  evils  of  secret  |vocedare.    Papers  went  on 
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accumulating  and  the  case  increa.sed  in  bulk  fiY>m  appeal  to 
appeal,  and  all  this  mass  of  documents,  which  was  meant  to 
^cilitate  control,  in  reality  all  but  made  it  impossible.  All  the 
various  employfo  whose  business  it  was  to  cut  out  the  judges' 
work  and  examine  into  the  worth  of  the  documents,  were  the  only 
people  who  could  wade  through  this  mass  of  writing  without  los- 
ing tlieir  footing,  and  the  rcsolutious  of  the  court  were  generally 
dictated  to  the  judges  by  the  manner  in  which  these  employes, 
-vanscrupulous  and  ill  paid,  presented  the  case  to  them. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  aome  sense  when  millions  of  men 

su%  legally  deprived  of  recourse  to  justice  and  delivered  up,  in  the 

xiame  of  the  laws,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  few  thousands  of 

Iheir  fellow-co\mtr>*meu.     But  it  could  not  subsist  a  moment  afler 

'the  enfranchisement  of  the  rural  population.     Independent  and 

xightcous  justice,  insuring  equal  protectiou  to  all,  was  the  ludis- 

^Jensable  complement,  if  not  the  prelude,  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 

Some  ver>' competent  men  will  have  it  that  the  judiciary  reform 

should  have  preceded  the  emancipation,  so  that  there  might  have 

been  judges  ready  to  apply  the  law  and  mediate  between  the 

former  serf  and  his  lord.*    The  Emperor  Alexander  11.   was 

anxious,  before  and  above  everything  else,  to  take  from  Russia 

the  andcut  stigma  of  serfdom,  and  did,  not  dare  to  venture  on  two 

such  great  reforms  simultaneously.     For,  in  truth,  the  one  was 

little  easier  than  the  other.  ' 

The  moment  that  it  wa.s  decided  to  reform  the  judicial  system, 
itwas  found  that  tlie  existing  tribunals  were  defective  to  the  core 
and  irremediably  vitiated.  It  was  found  impossible  to  preserve 
anything  of  the  old  edifice  or  to  construct  anything  solid  on  the 
old  foundations ;  everything  had  to  come  down,  and  the  old 
materials  to  be  rejected.  It  was  seen  on  this  occasion  what  entire 
liberty  the  Russian  government  enjoys  in  conducting  its  refortns. 

•  la  fact  tile  government,  having  proceeded  in  a  different  way,  wa« 
compelled  to  create,  nnder  the  name  of  Arbiter  of  Peace,  &  temporary  body 
of  nia;;istnites  whose  special  mission  it  was  to  adjnst  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  emancipation. 
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Now,  as  at  the  time  of  Peter  tbe  Great,  this  government,  monarc 
cal  in  form  and  having  its  roots  embedded  in  tradition,  with 
behind  it  a  past  of  several  centuries,  still  can  use  the  axe  whole- 
sale after  a  purely  revolutionary-  method,  demolishing  and  razing 
existing  institutions,  so  as  to  thoroughly  clear  the  ground  and 
build  on  it  after  an  entirely  new  plan.  For  lu  Russia  the  imperial 
power  is  trammelled  by  no  tradition,  hampered  by  no  precedents, 
so  that  it  is  free  to  innovate  iu  all  directions,  to  improve  at  will,  to 
experiment  to  its  heart's  content,  as  though  it  were  the  da 
after  a  revolution  and  nothing  had  been  left  standing.  The 
reformer  does  not  encounter  any  of  those  barriers,  which  in  other 
countries  would  arrest  him,  the  form  of  institutions  defective  aud 
superannuated,  but  made  sacred  by  their  \*ery  age,  by  habit  and 
prejudice,  by  the  people's  respect  aud  attachment.  Outside  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Rural  Commune,  the  Russia  of  the 
nineteenth  ceuturj'  possessed  no  institution  with  live  roots  iu 
the  customs  or  afiections  of  the  people.  In  this  respect  the  social 
status  of  Russia  was  not  unlike  her  soil  :  tbe  nation  presented 
itself  to  its  rulers  as  an  even,  Hat,  and  smooth  surface,  on  which 
nothing  could  stand  of  its  own  strength,  and  on  which  the  legis- 
lator could  raise  new  st^lctu^es^  according  to  the  rules  of  science, 
as  on  a  tabitia  rasa, 

Aud  indeed  the  promoters  of  the  judiciar>-  reform  were  lacking 
neither  in  scientific  tr.iining  nor  in  experience.  To  find  examples 
and  models  Russia  had  only  to  look  beyond  her  frontier,  towards 
that  West,  treated  at  times  so  contemptuously  by  the  journalists, 
which  yet,  by  the  teachings  of  its  long  experience,  can  spare  her 
many  gropings,  blunders,  and  miscalculations.  A  special  com- 
mission was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  machinery 
of  justice,  as  organized  in  foreign  countries, — in  France  and  Eng- 
land in  particular.  Out  of  the  reports  of  this  commission  was 
extracted  the  new  Russian  judiciarj-  system,  for  the  government, 
in  spite  of  its  absolute  freedom  to  create  and  experiment,  did  not 
for  once  make  it  a  point  to  invent  something  new.     The  reform 


of  the  Russian  courts  was  uot  so  much  au  original  creation  as  a 
combination  and  adaptation  of  various  elements,  borrowed  nearly 
all  from  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

This  occidental  filiation  of  new  judiciary  institutions  has,  from 
the  start,  often  been  held  out  as  a  grievance  against  them.*  There 
is  in  Russia,  especially  in  Moscow,  a  sort  of  moral  protectionism  or 
prohibitiouism,  which  dreads  the  invasion  of  Western  ideas  and 
products  in  every  department,  and  objects  as  much  to  imported 
laws  as  to  imported  goods.  Accordingly  the  publication  of  the 
new  judiciary  statute  caused  much  repining  at  the  time.  The 
new  Di^t  {Day),  the  organ  of  the  Slavophils,  did  uot  conceal  its 
naortification.t  Something  else  was  expected  so  soon  after  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs,  and  the  Emancipation  Statute,  in  composing 
which  the  government  had  been  guided  by  different  principles. 
The  fact  is  that  these  tivo  reform*?,  undertaken  and  carried  out  at 
so  short  an  interval,  were  elaborated  by  dififerent  commissions, 
which  followed  different  influences.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  new  courts  were  greeted  so  coldly  in  certain 
spheres,  especially  among  the  framers  of  the  Charter  of  Emanci- 
pation, the  greater  number  of  whom  were  then  in  disgrace. t    It 

*  The  partisAns  of  the  judiciary  reform,  in  order  to  deretii]  it  agfunsl 
this  accosation,  strive  to  demoiiistrate  by  a  detailed  investig&tiou  that  it  was 
not  in  reality  as  complete  and  servile  an  imitation  as  is  generally  suppQ&c«l. 

t  On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  the  new  court*  excited  the  enUiu- 
nam  of  tlie  "  Occidcntal-s"  and  of  the  liberal  press,  including  the  Moscow 
Gazette,  which  subsequcnUy  became  their  fiercest  antagoniiit. 

X  Viln  Saminn  and  Prince  Vladimir  Tchcrk^s.sley  especially  did  not 
conceal  their  lack  of  admiration  for  this  particular  production  of  Ak-xandcr 
n.  I  have  myself  heard  them  e^tpress  their  fcelioKs  on  the  subject  aud 
have  fouud  traces  of  tliem  in  their  correspoudent-e  with  Nicolas  Milifitin. 
"Tell  your  buaband,"  Sam^n  wrote  to  the  latter's  wife,  "that  the 
peasants'  statute  in  no  way  suflTcra  from  comparison  with  the  project  of 
provincial  institutions  or  with  the  statute  of  judiciary  reform.  Concemiug 
the  latter  Tcherkds!>ky  and  m^-sclf  have  exchanged  notes  of  exclamation  and 
interrogation.  What  is  strangest  about  the  matter  is  the  seriousness  with 
which  such  things  are  basled  tORetber.  And  they  ftincy  thai  this  is  the 
corner-stone  of  an  organic  judiciary  system  " — (fu published  letter  of 
Sam^n,  end  of  l863j.     One  of  the  reasons  of  the  dislilce  which  the  authors 
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must  be  confessed  that  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  these  two 
almost  simultaneous  works,  there  is  a  manifest  discordance. 
The  cause  of  this  does  not  lie  only  iu  the  lack  of  a  definite  pro- 
gramme, nor  in  the  want  of  a  predominating  influence  under 
Alexander  II.  ;  it  also  lies  in  the  vast  difference  between  the  two 
tasks  imposed  on  the  unfortunate  monarch.  The  rural  constitu- 
tion of  Russia  is  so  peculiar  to  herself  that  it  could  not  be  bene- 
fited by  imitating  EuJt)pe  when  the  peasants  were  liberated. 
The  case  was  ver>-  diffia^nt  with  the  judiciary  institutions.  On 
this  domain  there  is  not  much  room  for  variety  among  civilized 
nations.  F.xpericnce  has  shown  what  the  main  conditions  of 
good  justice  are  everywhere,  and  though  Russia  may  at  times 
have  copied  her  model.s  too  closely,  she  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  worse  results  had  she  insisted  on  originality. 

In  the  geiieral  plan  and  the  details  of  the  new  judiciary  sjrs- 
tem,  Russia  imitated  France  and  England,  taking  a  paragraph 
from  one,  a  line  from  the  other  ;  but  she  was  not  content  to  weld 
together  in  the  best  way  she  could  the  things  that  she  took  from 
foreigners  ;  she  did  not  merely  copy  those  whom  she  well  might 
consider  as  her  teachers  ;  she  appropriated  even  the  abstract  notions 
that  had  inspired  those  models.  The  imperial  government  adopted 
as  its  standard  the  maxims  of  European  jurisprudence,  the  princi- 
ples of  modem  justice.  If  the  judiciar>'  refonn  was  the  most 
broadly  conceived  and  most  resolutely  conducted  of  all  those 
which  were  carried  out  by  Alexander  II.,  it  is  because  it  has  a 
rational  basis  and  does  not  merely  lean  for  support  on  empirical 
data  and  on  the  expediency  of  the  moment ;  because  it  rests  at 
once  on  general  ideas  accepted  of  all  modem  nations  and  on  the 
practice  of  the  most  ci\Tli2ed  states.  Accordingly,  and  in  spite 
of  repeated  deviations,  the  government  being  always  but  too  much 

of  the  Emancipation  Statote  took  to  the  new  judiciary  ]av.H  was  that  the 
latter  arouscii  their  apprehensions  on  behalf  of  a  portion  of  their  own  woric 
— the  courts  which  the  statute  of  the  19th  of  Fcbman,"  had  conceded  to  the 
peasants  unci  which  shall  be  treated  of  in  our  next  chapter.  Samdrincxproaod 
his  nppreheusious  in  a  letter  written  to  MiliAlin  in  January,  1865. 
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di5;posed  to  alter  its  own  laws,  this  reform  possesses  what  is  gen* 
l^rally  lacking  in  the  others — a  spirit  of  consisteuc>'  and  unity. 

What  are  those  priudples  which  serve  as  slanUard  to  the  new 
organization  of  justice?  One  is  the  separation  of  the  judiciary 
power  from  the  adrainistralive ;  the  independence  of  the  magis- 
tracy and  courts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Another  is  the 
equality  of  all  subjects  before  the  law,  without  distinction  of  birth 
or  rank  ;  the  suppression  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of  all  dif- 
ferences of  class  or  caste.  Another  still  is  tEie  publicity  of  justice 
and.  oral  procedure,  the  opening  of  the  courts  to  the  broad  day- 
light, so  that  their  workings  may  always  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  public  opinion  and  the  press.  Lastly,  it  is  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  administration  of  justice,  Clirough  the 
jury  on  one  hand  and  the  election  of  judges  on  the  other. 

For  us  Westerners  there  is  nothing  new  or  in  any  way  peculiar 
in  most  of  these  principles.  In  Russia,  immediately  niier  the  abo- 
lition of  serfdom,  they  excited  great  wonder,  auger,  and  appre- 
hension ;  they  aroused  to  oppasition  all  the  influences  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  old-time  corruption  and  confusion.  Such 
maxims,  indeed,  effected  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  national 
hfe :  had  they  always  been  respected  and  carried  out  in  practice, 
thej*  would  have  struck  to  the  heart  the  crvil  genius  of  the  empire, 
bureaucratic  arbitrariness.  One  innovation  in  particular  struck 
the  tchifibvniks  as  revolutionary  and  pernicious  :  it  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  judicial  from  the  admini.strative  power,  i.  e.,  the 
emancipation  of  justice  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  its  functionaries.  To  all  the  adherents  of  the 
past  this  division  of  power  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  weakness  by 
which  authorit}'  disarmed  itself  in  favor  of  society.  And  from 
their  point  of  \-iew  the  complaints  of  tliese  pessimists  were  well 
founded ;  the  di^-ision  of  powers  is  the  best  pledge  for  their 
limitation.  By  shutting  the  temple  of  justice  in  the  face  of  the 
administration  and  its  functionaries,  the  reform  circuniscrilwd 
the  domain  of  Uhinbvnism  and  favoritism,  unlimited  until  then. 


a68      THE  EMPIRE  OF  TtTE  TSARS  AND  THE  RVSSIAKS. 

The  independence  of  the  coiuts  was  for  the  authorities  and  their 
agents,  fur  the  imperial  omnipotence  itself,  a  better  check  and 
restraint  than  even  the  law.  By  liberating  justice  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  administration,  by  reuouuciug  its  own  right  of  inter- 
ference with  the  actions  of  the  courts,  did  not  autocracy  tacitly 
give  up  its  privilege  of  centring  all  powers  in  its  own  hand  ? — if 
it  did  retain  in  its  integrity  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
powers,  it  laid  down,  for  the  benefit  of  societj',  the  judicial  power  ; 
if,  by  the  nomination  of  the  judges,  it  still  retaiued  one  particle 
of  this  power,  it  was  willing  to  abandon  the  exercise  of  it  to  an 
authority  whose  independence  it  recognized.  From  that  day  the 
empire  of  the  tsiirs  ceased  to  Ix:  what  Montesquieu  calls  a  despotic 
state,  to  become  what  he  designates  as  a  monarchy.  The  sover- 
eign bad  abdicated  for  himself  and  his  direct  agents  the  old  right 
of  administering  justice,  that  most  commodious  and  most  terrible 
weapon  of  despotism.  Henceforward  the  autocrat  monarch  stood 
at  the  summit  of  the  judiciaT>'  edifice  only  as  the  supreme  warder 
of  the  law.  This  is  so  true  that  the  imperial  govemmeut  could 
not  for  a  long  time  submit  to  play  the  subordinate  part  so  new  to 
it,  aud  that  by  exceptional  laws  and  all  sorts  of  byways,  it  con- 
trived to  reassume,  at  least  in  part,  the  prerogatives  it  had  given 
up.  It  had  been  hoped  that  it  would  prove  possible  to  transplant 
Buropeau  justice  wholesale  on  this  old  autocratic  soil :  those  who 
so  hoped  forgot  that  institutions  aie  all  interconnected,  that  the 
Euri^an  courts  and  juries  could  not  possibly  exist  unimpaired 
side  by  side  mth  administrative  arbitrariness  and  police  omnipo- 
tence. 

The  novel  jaindple  of  division  of  powers,  though  frequently 
swerved  from  in  important  cases,  was  to  have  another  consequence, 
equally  beneficial  to  the  country,  equally  obnoxious  to  likintv- 
NtflM.  Confusion  of  powers  implied  coniosion  of  functions,  a  thing 
alwa>'S  encouraged  by  the  official  hierarchy.  Prior  to  the  reforms 
of  Alexander  U.  there  were  in  Russia  neither  professional  judges 
nor  professional  admiuistrators ;  there  were  only  ickimdvuiJh  of 
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different  grades,  who  did  a  little  of  ever>'thiug  by  turns,  or  at 
once,  passing  from  one  department  to  another,  mthout  any  more 
preparation  or  aptitude  for  to-day's  task  than  for  that  of  yester- 
day. Now  the  modem  prindple  of  specialization  was  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  cumulation,  simultaneous  or  successive,  of  the 
the  most  varied  functions.  Henceforth  Russia  was  to  see  real 
judges  in  her  courts. 

The  judicial  institutions  of  Russia,  having  been  fashioned  after 
the  strictest  principles  of  modein  jurisprudence,  are  remarkable 
for  regularity  and  noble  sjnnmetrj'.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  partial  alterations  have  been  iutroduced,  disfiguring  the  gen- 
eral plan.  Of  all  constructions  of  this  kind  few  are  so  lieautifully 
co-ordiuated.  No  matter  if  the  style  has  been  borrowed  from 
various  countries,  the  plan  of  the  edifice  insures  it  an  indisputable 
harmony  of  parts.  The  originality  of  this  plan  mainly  consists  in 
the  division  of  the  judiciar>'  department  iuto  two  mutually  inde- 
pendent sections,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  by  the  mode 
of  nomination  of  the  judges  as  by  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction. 
There  are,  as  in  many  other  countries,  two  different  sets  of  tribu- 
nals— the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  ordinarj'  courts  ;  the  former 
limited  to  those  petty  current  afi^irs,  the  adjustment  of  which  does 
not  demand  much  judicial  knowledge  ;  the  latter  bong  entrusted 
with  the  important  cases  on  which  are  staked  the  fortunes,  the 
liberty,  the  life  of  subjects ;  only,  in  Russia,  instead  of  being 
placed  one  above  the  other,  these  two  sets  of  courts  form  two 
parallel  series,  absolutely  distinct  and  having  each  its  courts  of 
appeal,  as  well  as  its  courts  of  first  instance.  These  two  separate 
series  join  only  at  the  summit,  in  the  Senate,  which,  being  com- 
missioned to  see  that  due  respect  be  paid  to  the  law  by  the  tribunals 
of  every  class,  gathers  both  in  it^^  hand  and  thus  becomes  the  key- 
stone of  the  entire  structure. 


BCX)K  ^\^    CHAPTER  II. 


Class  Legislation' — Peasamor  K^/tJs/ Courts — Custom  I,awandWritten  Law 
— Composition  aud  Jurisiliclion  of  these  Rural  Tribunals — U&e  of  the 
Roii  ill  Rural  Justice — A  Sitling  of  such  a  Rural  Court — Its  Paaltft  and 
Merits—Other  Corporative  Tribunals — Ecdetiiaslical  Courts. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  judiciary  reform  is  the 
eqtiality  of  all  the  tsar's  subjects  before  the  law.  The  new  cotuts 
are  common  to  all,  without  distinction  of  birth  or  profession.*  To 
this  rule  there  is  one  exception,  which  concerns  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Below  the  two  sets  of  courts  instituted  by  the  judi- 
ciary statutes,  persistently  survives  an  older  judiciary  system, 
which  preserves  a  corporative  character.  These  are  the  "can- 
tonal or  vbios/  coMrts"i  brought  into  being  by  the  Emancipation 
Statute,  and  created  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  peasants,  who 
alone  are  amenable  to  them  and  alone  &11  the  post  of  judges  in 
them. 

'  The  word  in  the  text  is  "  Corporative  Justice."  But  it  is  too  mislead* 
isg  in  EDj2:lifih  to  be  retained.  The  word  substituted  for  it,  however,  "  Class 
Lcj^slatioQ,"  aUo  ne<.-dfi  an  explanation.  It  is  the  only  one  that  partly  ex- 
presses the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  special  courts  of 
differeut  classes  are  revieweti :  pca&ant  coarls,  ecclesiastical  courts,  military 
courts,  all  separate  from  and  iudependeut  of  the  refjnJar  courts  of  justice 
It  is  this  system  of  extrs-ofHcial  or  extra-ordinary  courts  which  the  author 
designates  as  "  Corporative  Justice  "  and  the  translator  ventures  to  render  w 
"Class  Lcffislation." 

*  Jt  was  not  so  formerly.  In  criminal  cases,  for  iastaace,  the  president 
and  one  assessor,  appoiutetl  hy  the  goverutuent.  were  assisted  by  dclc:gatcs 
of  the  class  to  which  the  accused  belonged,  lu  certjiiu  provinces,  Siberia, 
for  instance,  the  municipalities  L-ontinued,  up  to  1885,  to  elect  delegates  who 
were  to  assist  iu  the  trials  of  rat-rchaiits  or  burghers. 

t  The  word  vd!t>si.  which  we  render hy  "canton, '* designates  sometimes 
a  Isri^  rural  commune,  or,  more  frequently,  en  agglomeration  of  several 
■mall  village  communes,  held  together  by  an  adminiatrattve  bond. 
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Whence  comes  this  anomaly  which  apparently  exempts  more 
t:haa  three  quarters  of  the  nation  from  the  common  law  ?    Why 
should  the  most  numerous  and  least  enlightened  class  be  allowed 
to  retain  a  special  and  independent  judiciar>-  ?    For  this  there  are 
several  reasons  :  in  the  6rst  place  the  enormous  distances,  which, 
in  Russia,  must  always  be  taken  into  account^  and  which  would 
not  always  allow  a  villager  to  go  in  search  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  on  ever>'  triHing  occasion  ;  in  the  second  place — and  this  is 
the  chief  reason — the  peasant  has  from  times  immemorial,  become 
rooted  in.  local  habits  and  customs,  which  regulate  the  entire  life 
of  the  village  and  exert  the  same  authority  as  the  law.     These 
traditional  customs,  on  which  are  based  all  the  peasants'  mutual 
Tclations,  are  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  other 
classes,  and  the  mujik,  uncultured  as  he  is,  often  timid  or  distrust- 
ful, would  find  it  ver>'  difficult  to  explain  them  to  those  who  are 
not  to  his  manner  bom. 

If  the  peasant  goes  on  having  special  courts  of  his  own,  it  is 
because  he  still  preserves  a  special  code  of  laws  sanctioned  by  his 
own  customs  and  which  he  therefore  understands  better  and 
respects  more  than  the  written  law.  The  peasant  being  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  nation,  does  not  offer  such  a  tabula  rasa  as  the  classes 
which  are  nearer  the  siuface.  In  these  lower  and  long  forgotten 
layers  are  found  deep  and  persistent  impressions  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  ages  have  left  behind  and  uo  surface  revolution  has  as  yet 
availed  to  obliterate.  "  Custom  is  older  than  law,"  is  a  popular 
sajring  ;  another:  "  Customisnotacage,  that  you  can  takedown." 
With  the  people,  indeed,  custom  is  not  only  a  more  or  less  revered 
]egac>'  of  the  past,  it  is  intimately'  bound  up  with  the  vital  con- 
ditions of  the  mujik's  life,  with  the  rural  commune,  with  the  mir, 
the  form  of  property  holding ;  so  that,  in  order  to  rob  custom  of 
its  power,  it  would  be  necessar>'  to  suppress  both  the  miV  and 
collective  property.* 

*  Neither  tbe  mtV  nor  the  commuuc,  nor  yet  the  family  aach  as  it  is 
coQstilQted  omoug  the  peasaulry,  could  exist  without  tlie  catttom  law.    We 
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With  the  Russians,  as  with  the  greater  part  of  Slavs,  there 
frequently  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  written  law,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  under  foreign  inspiration,  and  the  custom  law, 
inherited  from  their  forefathers.  This  contradiction  between 
official  legislation  and  national  custom  greatly  impairs,  among  the 
niral  population  the  authority  of  the  law,  as  an  eminent  Slav  jurist 
remarks.*  "A  code  which  runs  counter  to  popular  instinct  and  a 
people's  traditioual  notions  of  justice,  runs  great  risk  of  destroying 
the  very  idea  of  law."  It  is  with  great  repugnance  that  the  man 
of  the  people  submits  to  laws  which  he  neither  loves  nor  under- 
stands, and  he  tries  ever>"  means  to  evade  thetr  tyranny.  The 
cantonal  courts,  far  from  being  useless,  would  greatly  ftirther 
the  well-being  and  morality  of  the  peasants,  even  had  they  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  opening  a  legal  shelter  to  custom 
and  acting  as  its  authorized  interpreter.  Moreover,  in  conformity 
with  their  habits  aud  uotious  of  justice,  custom  is  not  inflexible 
and  reduced  to  fixed  formulas  like  the  law,  but  allows  to 
the  judges  a  certain  latitude  :  it  authorizes  them,  for  instance, 
to  take  into  account,  iu  matters  of  inheritance  and  family  parti- 
tions, as  well  as  in  communal  partitions,  all  the  differences  that 
exist  iu  individual  cases. 

The  emancipation,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  govemmtut  and  public  to  these  rural 
customs,  which,  iuthe  times  of  serfdom,  had  been  almost  totally 
ignored.  This  was  a  whole  world,  unknown  aud  full  of  originality, 
which  opened  out,  in  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  to  patriotic  explor- 
ers and  to  the  researches  of  the  curious,  of  lawyers  aud  ethnologists. 

have  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  essential  traits  of  those  village  cnstoms  which 
bear  oa  family  nud  properly  (Pflrt  I.,  Book  VIIl.,  Chap.  IT.).  Popular  usaj^e, 
in  many  particulars,  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  wriUen  law,  aod  is  far 
better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  rural  life.  Thus,  while,  accordiuj;  to  the 
law,  the  property  of  the  husband  and  that  of  the  wife  are  distinct,  custom 
makes  Ihcni  live  on  the  principle  of  comtaon  property,  at  least  as  long  as 
they  reside  togctber. 

*  Mr.  B^gisUitch,  m  his  studies  on  the  custom  laws  of  Ihe  Soathera 
Slavs. 
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There  has  been  no  lack  of  explorers,  and  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  government  and  by  learned  societies,  in  particular  by  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society.  Special  missions  were  sent  to 
<liffereDt  parts  of  Russia  ;  scholars  patiently  devoted  whole  mono- 
graphs to  the  customs  of  the  varions  provinces ;  long  lists  of 
<5uestions,  successively  extending  into  a  minute  inquest  on  the 
judicial  customs  of  the  difiWrcnt  governments,  have  famished  the 
material  for  a  complete  manual  of  the  national  custom  law.  The 
c:antonal  courts  have  supplied  all  tliese  labors  with  a  solid  basis  of 
authentic  information  ;  to  become  acquainted  with  the  juridical 
motions  of  the  Russian  people,  little  more  is  needed  than  to  collect 
the  decisions  of  these  rural  courts. 

Out  of  these  materials  se\'eral  writers  have  extracted  curious 
-studies  on  popular  customs  and  on  the  peasants'  ideas  about 
justice,  property,  family,  marriage.  The  decisions  of  these  humble 
tribunals  reveal,  in  all  their  truth  and  simplicity,  the  juridical,  and, 
consequently,  the  moral  notions  of  the  people.  Through  all  the 
provincial  variations,  the  custom  lawof  Great-Russia,  as  well  as  the 
Russian  nation  itself,  is  per\'adcd  by  an  undoubted  homogcneous- 
'ness.  The  regions  which  present  the  most  distinctive  peculiarities 
and  the  most  original  customs  are  usually  those  where  the  popu- 
lation is  of  foreign  stock — Finn  or  other, — ^nd  has  preserved  most 
traces  of  the  fact  in  its  manners  and  local  conditions  of  life.* 

Above  the  ethnological  or  historical  questions  which  are  siig- 

gested  by  popular  customs  arises  the  juridical  question:    What 

I  place  can  custom  law  claim  in  the  national  courts?    This  is,  for  the 

law-giver,  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  arduous  problems. 

Nor  has  the  govcniment  underralc-d  the  importance  of  it.     Already 

on  article  of  tlie  Emancipation  Act  expressly  stipulated  that  the 

^jtcasants  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  local  customs  in  all 

matters  pertaining  to  inheritances  and  the  order  of  succession. f 

*The  governments  of  Oldncts,  ViMlca,  Kaz^,  Penza,  Sam^a,  among 

others.     We  do  not  include  the  iiative»  of  the  Caucasus  or  Siberia,  although 

they  have  been  llic  subject  of  ntiinerous  studies. 

t  Article  38  of  the  BiuaDcipatioo  Act 
vol-  II.— tB 
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The  lime  is  no  more  when  custom  law  used  to  be  an  encroachment 
ou  tlie  rights  of  official  Icgislatiuu.  The  law  of  1864  which  sauc- 
lions  the  new  judiciary  organizations,  enjoins  on  thejuslices  of 
the  peace  the  duly  of  not  violating  prevailing  customs  ;  but,  as  the 
law  has  not  provided  for  cases  of  collision  between  written  law 
and  custom  law,  the  latter  is  usually  sacrificed  or  admitted  only  in 
the  absence  of  the  former.  The  commission  to  which  Alexander 
in.  entrusted  tlie  compilation  of  a  civil  code  was  indeed  instruct- 
ed to  take  into  account  the  existing  custom  laws ;  but  the  new 
code  is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  promulgated,  and  the  wish  to  give 
in  it  a  place  to  popular  usa^e  will  be  anions  the  causes  of  ultimate 
delay.*  The  cantonal  courts  remained  the  only  ones  in  which 
custom  reigned  supreme  and  in  which,  peasant  cases  were  tried  in 
conformity  to  peasant  juridical  notions.  But  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  vblost  courts  is  limited  to  cases  involving  less  than  100 
roubles,  and  their  integrity  or  impartiality  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
liable to  allow  of  their  jurisdiction  being  extended. t  So  that 
peasant  property  beyond  the  value  of  100  roubles  appears  to  be 
transferred  from  the  domain  of  custom  law  to  that  of  written  law. 
But  then  in  practice  this  principle  is  far  from  being  invariably 
adhered  to. 

The  greater  number  of  rural  cases,  those  which  are  not  taken 
to  any  court,  are  settled  in  accordance  to  local  custom  ;  and  when 
the  object  of  the  suit  is  such  as  brings  it  before  the  ordinary  courts, 
the  judge.s  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  apply  to  it  the  text  of  the 
law.     Especially  in  the  localities  where  collective  property  pre- 

*  Some  jurUtA  Had  alreadj  proposed  the  codification  of  rura]  customs. 
Id  the  form  of  a  special  rural  stntute.  This,  they  claim,  would  be  a  means 
to  bring  popnlnr  ctiitoin  into  the  Inw  and,  if  need  be,  to  extend  its  appUcs- 
tion  to  other  da.'^sca  besides  the  [)caEiaatr7.  This  project  unfortunately  ea< 
coiititcni  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  great  variety  of  local  customs — a  variety 
which  has  its  cauHc  in  thediQcrcncesofsoil,  climate,  races,  and  mfinncrs. 

t  It  should,  moreover,  be  noted  that  only  such  lawsuits  are  meant  as 
concern  personnl  property  or  communal  Inncls,  Cases  that  concern  real 
property  not  included  in  these  lands,  but  actjuired  in  other  ways,  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  courts. 
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vails,  the  rights  of  families  belonging  to  the  same  village  and 
those  of  members  of  the  same  family  are  frequently  ver>'  insuffi- 
ciently defined,  too  vaguely  established,  juridically  speaking,  to 
serve  as  basis  for  a  civil  action  or  lend  themselves  to  the  applica- 
tion of  thecummou  law.  Lastly,  if  the  law  refers  to  the  caulo- 
na!  courts  only,  those  cases  where  a  value  of  less  than  loo  roubles 
is  in  dispute^  the  consent  of  tlie  two  opposing  parties  sufEces  to 
have  more  important  cases  brought  before  these  modest  courts  aud 
legally  settled  by  their  decision.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
domain  of  custom  law  and  rural  justice  is  not  quite  as  narrowly 
circumscribed  as  would  appear  at  the  first  glance. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  vblosi  courts  is  not  limited  to  civil 
cases ;  it  extends  to  certain  criminal  cases  also,  or,  more  correctly, 
cases  which  properly  belong  to  the  police  courts.  The  cantonal 
courts  try  all  the  misdemeanors  and  petty  offences  committed 
witliin  the  precincts  of  the  vblost  by  peasants  against  people  of 
their  own  class.*  Amidst  the  criminal  acts  that  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  these  rural  assizes  are  numbered  all  thase  which 
are  contrary  to  souiid  police  regulations,  such  as  brawls,  fights, 
disorderly  conduct  of  any  kind,  drunkenness,  begging.  Next 
come  offences  against  property — swindling,  breach  of  trust,  aud 
petty  larceny,  up  to  the  value  of  30  roubles  ;  then  offences  against 
persons — abusive  language,  threats,  blows,  or  assault  aud  battery 
of  the  lighter  kind.  To  the  same  categor>-  belong  infractions  of 
laws  and  usages  in  force  among  peasants,  concerning  the  partition 
of  communal  lands  or  family  property,  questions  of  homesteads 


*  The  members  of  olher  classes — the  liinded  proprietors  miil  the  people 
engaged  in  their  service — do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vdlost 
courts  any  more  than  under  the  authority  of  the  %'illage  elder.  Certain 
menibcr*  of  the  tjobility  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  tbis  exemption  by 
claiming  in  favor  of  Uie  great  landed  proprietors  a  right  of  justice  and 
police  on  their  respective;  lands,  assertiug  that,  as  things  are  now,  immense 
tracts,  covering  hundreds  of  square  trrsis,  Imve  no  police  at  all.  In  1SS6 
tliere  was  sorae  talk  of  eiteudiug  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vdlost  court  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  canton,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  privileged 
claae. 
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and  changes  of  residence.  It  follows  that  this  patriarchal  justice 
is  under  the  obligation  of  luaintaintug  the  Lradittonal  authority 
of  the  communes  as  well  as  seeing  that  due  respect  be  paid  to  its 
own  functionaries,  to  the  "elders"  of  both  village  and  zithst,  Xo 
parents,  to  aged  persons,  and,  as  the  text  of  the  law  has  it,  '*to 
all  and  every  person  deser\'ing  of  particular  consideration."  On 
this  rustic  tribunal  is  incumbent  the  care  of  upholding  domestic 
authority  as  well  as  that  of  the  mir,  of  ensuring  order  and  peace 
both  in  the  home  aud  the  commune.  Nor  does  it  always  confine 
its  action  to  these  points  :  it  exercises  at  times  a  real  censorsliip 
over  the  community's  morals,  and  goes  as  far  as  punishing  reli- 
gious misdemeanors, — possibly  in  force  of  the  antique  principle 
of  solidarity,  lest  one  member's  shortcomings  be  viiiited  on  the 
community. 

The  i-bhst  courts  are  expected  to  protect  the  persons  and  free- 
dom of  women  and  children  as  well  as  the  authoritj*  of  the 
paUrfantilias.  The  law  invests  them  with  the  power  of  punish- 
ing husbands  who  ill-use  llieir  wives,  parents  who  maltreat  their 
children.  If  a  father  is  shown  to  conduct  himself  ill,  the  judges 
can  authorize  his  son  to  leave  him.  If  an  elder  brother,  having 
been  left  head  of  the  house,  tjTannizes  over  his  sisters,  they  find 
protection  with  the  judges.  If  the  head  of  a  family  mismanages 
his  affairs,  the  judges  depose  hira,  in  the  children's  interests,  and 
give  the  direction  of  the  household  to  his  wife.  Marital  brutality, 
that  old  relic  of  habits  induced  by  serfdom,  being  one  of  the 
peasantry's  chief  vices,  the  cantonal  judges  would  do  family  life 
a  service  never  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated  if  they  would  raise 
the  standard  of  the  wife's  and  the  mother's  dignity.*  Domestic 
suits,  when  brought  before  these  primitive  tribunals,  occasionallj' 
give  rise  to  the  quaintest  decisions.  I  know  of  a  village  where 
the  peasant  judges  had  to  try  the  case  of  a  husband  who  had 
beaten  his  wife,  who,  in  consequence,  refused  to  live  with  him  any 
longer.  They  did  not  like  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  either  ;  so 
•  Sec  Part  I.,  Book  VIU.,  Cbapler  II, 
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they  sentenced  both  to  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  and  as  there 
was  only  one  room  that  could  be  used  as  prison,  the  two  wereshnt 
up  in  it  together. 

As  a  rule,  the  judges  are  naturally  rather  lenient  on  the  abuse 
of  masculine  authority*,  and  besides,  husbands,  if  punished,  are 
apt  to  take  it  out  on  tlaeir  wives  afterwards,  so  that  a  suit  of  the 
kind  does  little  more  than  envenom  still  more  the  conjugal  rela- 
tions and  a  woman  but  too  frequently  euds  by  escaping  the  hus- 
Iiand's  tyranny  by  flight  or  murdta*.*    In  order  to  save  the  peasant 
women  from  such  extremities,  it  has  been  suggested  to  invest  the 
cantonal  courts  with  the  power  of  granting  a  separation  in  cases 
of  ill-treatraent  on  either  side.     That  is  a  power  which  seems  too 
great  for  such  courts,  but  it  might  be  conferred  on  them  in  an  in- 
direct manner  simply  by  gi\'ing  them  the  power  of  supplying 
a.  iwoman  maltreated  by  her  husband  with  a  passport  which  would 
enable  her  to  leave  that  hiisband's  roof  and  the  commune.    Coun- 
try customs  are  too  favorable  to  marital  authority  to  justifj-  the 
fear  that  rural  courts  might  abuse  their  powers  to  the  husband's 
<ielriuient  and  break  the  woman's  chains  unless  the  weight  of 
tliem  had  become  too  manifestly  intolerable.! 


*  Criraitial  statistics  sbow  that  the  number  of  women  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  who  rid  tbcmsclvcs  of  their  husbands  by  steel  or  p<rison  iB 
relatively  considcniblt;,  um:]  thebc  criuies.  to  which  the  culprits  are  driven 
"•sy  the  man's  brutality,,  geiiernlly  are  mercifully  dealt  with  by  the  jun.', 

fin  point  of  fact,  these  lowly  tribunals,  or  even  the  villflRe  assembly 

-itself,  ftt  times  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  pronouncing  the  scpara- 

t,ion  or,  more  truly,  Ihedivoree  of  ill-assorteti  couples.     Here  is  an  instance 

-■vrfairh  occnrretl  in  a  district  of  the  Roverninent  of  Tlila  in  iSSo.     A  peasant 

\sy  the  name  of  Euzmitchdf  had  entered  a  complaint  against  bis  wife  who 

liad  left  him  and  absolutely  refused  to  retnm  to  htm.     The  mir  enjoined 

the  yoang  woman's  father  to  send  her  back  to  her  husband.     The  father 

node  answer  that  he  conld  not  possibly  do  so,  for  that  her  husband,  not 

content  with  ill-usin^  her,  starved  her  and  bad  formed  a  liaison  with  aD> 

other  woman  of  the  \'illaKc.     The  wi'r  or  the  vdlost  court,  after  hearing  the 

■witnesses,  pronounced  the  separation  of  the  couple,  ordered  all  the  young 

■woman's  pcmonul  effects  returned  to  her,  and   declared   that  she  tnight 

consider  herself  us  free.    The  priest  of  the  locidity  found  it  impossible  to 

change  this  decision. 
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The  penalties  which  these  cantonal  courts  may  inflict  are  of 
various  kinds.  The  legislators  thought  it  best  not  to  Icax'c  them 
to  the  discretionof  the  judges  and  took  care  to  determine  them  in 
eveT>'  case  and  fix  their  limits.  The  legal  maximum  is  fixed  at 
three  roubles'  fine,  seven  days*  arrest,  or  six  daj-s"  work  for  the 
commune ;  or  lastly,  twenty  strokes  with  the  rod.  This  last 
penalty  places  tlie  cantonal  courts  outside  of  the  common  law, 
which  has  suppressed  corporal  punishment.  UTience  this  strange 
and  to  us  shocking  anomaly  ?  The  reason  lies  in  the  speaal 
nature  of  this  rustic  code.  Custom  and  tradition  triumph  in  this 
case  in  criminal  justice  and  in  penal  law  as  well  as  in  civil  law. 
The  quondam  serf  has  grown  used  to  patriarchal  corrections  and 
is  not  ver>'  sensitive  to  the  ignominy  of  them.  His  turn  of  mind 
is  too  realistic  not  to  appreciate  their  practical  advantages,  and  he 
looks  at  the  rod  without  any  prejudice  :  it  does  not  take  either  his 
money  or  his  time ;  "  after  a  whip|Hng  a  man  works  better  and 
sleeps  better"  is  an  old  saying. 

It  is  custom  which  still  keeps  the  rod  in  honor  in  the  rural 
penal  code,  and  it  is  custom  which  wHll.  in  the  end,  suppress  it. 
Ouc  of  the  advantages  of  custom  law  over  written  law  is  thai  the 
former  insensibly  changes  and  improves  along  wth  manners  and 
ideas,  keeping  pace  with  them  as  they  progress.  And  never 
were  law-makers  better  inspired  than  when  they  forbore  to  do 
\'iolencc  to  the  people's  habits  and  traditions,  and  were  conteut  to 
abolish  this  humiliating  penalty  for  the  classes  which  are  gov- 
erned solely  by  written  law.  On  tlie  day  on  which  the  peasant 
will  feel  all  the  indignity,  all  the  abjectncss  of  this  punishment, 
already  legally  suppressed  for  all  the  other  conditions  of  men — 
on  that  day  the  cantonal  courts  will  cease  to  inflict  it.  The  rod 
will  drop  of  itself  out  of  the  judges'  hands  and  the  law,  iu  finally 
forbidding  the  use  of  it,  will  merely  give  its  sanction  to  the  prog- 
ress of  rural  morals.  The  reform  will  come  about  pretty-  much 
of  itself.    Already  the  rod  is  coming  out  of  fashion  ;  in  a  number 
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of  communes  there  is  a  tendenc}'  towards  the  substitution  of  fines 
or  arrest.* 

The  law,  moreover,  while  it  tolerates  this  rustic  form  of  pun- 
ishment, keeps  it  under  restraint;  it  exempts  from  it  those  peas- 
ants on  whom  it  would  entail  too  severe  suffering,  either  physical 
or  moral. — women   of  all   ages,  old   men  of  sixty    and  over, — 
graduates  of  the  district  schools,  communal   functionaries, — all 
persons  in  any  way  connected  witli  tlie  local  administration,  tlie 
schools,  or  the  church  ;  so  that,  even  in  those  villages  where  they 
are  tolerated,  tlie  rods  reach  only  a  minorit}-  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
True,  these  legal  limitations  are  not  always  respected.     The  vil- 
lage judges  do  not  scruple,  ou  occasion,  to  have  women  whipped, 
sometimes  on  the  husband's  petition.     The  police,  on  the  other 
Ziaud,  also  takes  the  same  liberty  with  men.f 

•  Special  investigations  show  that  tbc  penalty  of  the  rod.  white  still  far 
from  falling  into  tlisusc.  is  in  dieted  less  und  Ics^  frequently.  Wc  give,  as  an 
instance,  a  table  published  in  1884  or  1885.  in  the  Anhive  of  the  Vladimir 
.^C'nstvo,  by  a  local  iuvcfltlgator,  Mr.  \.  Smirndf.  It  gives  the  peiuil  sljitts- 
"fcics  of  the  vdtnst  courts  of  thnt  province.  We  give  Ihe  total  of  sentence* 
XVomotiDccd  in  the  course  of  triennial  periodB,  and  in  another  column,  the 
-xiumbcr  of  caacs  in  which  corporal  punishment  has  been  resorted  to  : 

Triennates.  Sentences  pronounced  Rods 

1866-68 5,453 ao63.... 

186^1 8,404 3441 

....  1872-74 10,884 4396. . . . 

1875-77 ii.'So 2994-- 

1878-80 11,624 2308 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  if  the  peasants  of  Vladimir  still 
favored  the  use  of  the  rod,  the  proportion  which  corporal  punishments  bore 
"to  the  aggre^te  of  sentences  had  been  steadily  on  the  decrease,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  brief  period. — We  should  mention  here  that  the  poveminent, 
in  1884,  conferred  oil  the  setHStvos  k\\k  right  of  asking  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rod. 

t  One  of  the  cases  which  most  sorely  tempted  the  vdtost  coorta  to  an 
abofe  of  corporal  punishment  was  backwardness  in  the  payment  of  taxes. 
Owing  to  the  solidarity  of  the  commune  in  this  matter  (see  Part  I.,  Book 
\1II.,  Ch.  V.  1,  the  judges  were,  in  a  measure,  personally  interested  in  the 
question.  Accxtrdingly,  the  rod  is  still  occasionally  used  to  hasten  pay- 
meats. 
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The  complexity  of  Russian  laws  has  something  to  do  w 
these  illegalities,  On  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  tlie  law  is  lar 
from  consistent.  The  imperial  ukaz  of  April,  1863,  indeed,  ex- 
empted women  from  corporal  penalties  ;  but  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1861,  which  specially  regulates  the  rights  of  the  pcasant^^^ 
autliorizes  the  zWost  courts  to  whip  women  less  than  fifty  years  of 
age.  And  the  Statnte,  the  real  rural  charter,  is  usually  the  only 
law-text  to  which  the  peasants  have  access.  Nothing  can  well  show 
off  better  the  want  of  unity  which  pen-ades  Russian  legislation  tiianH 
this  strange  fact,  that  the  latest  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  empire 
registers  both  these  contrary-  dispositions  as  being  equally  in  force.* 

Of  courts  whose  only  task  consists  in  the  application  of  local 
customs  it  were  idle  to  expect  any  amount  of  juridical  information. 
The  cantonal  judjijes  are  simply  peasants,  elected  by  their  peers. 
Until  the  reform  introduced  by  Alexander  III.  who  placed  the 
communes  under  the  guardianship  of  the  canton  rural  chiefs,  the 
election  of  the  iWw/ judges  was  left  to  the  t^hsi  assemblies,  the 
members  of  which  were  themseh*es  elected  by  the  ^-illage  assemblies. 
Since  the  W:*-*!^  of  July  12.  1889,  the  villagesof  acanton  (ii^/cjO  only 
nominate  eight  candidates,  from  among  whom  the  canton  chief 
selects  four  judges  ;  the  four  other  candidates  are  kept  as  reserve. 
To  be  eligible,  a  man  must  be  35  years  old  and,  as  far  as  feasible 
(it  cannot  always  be  expected),  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
judges  must  sit  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  preferably  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  presiding  judge  of  this  rustic  court  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly  of  canton  chiefe,  which  also  does  duty 
as  court  of  appeal  in  this  Wllage  judiciarj-.  Formerly,  the  village 
and  canton  elders  were  excluded  from  these  courts :  they  could 
not  interfere  with  the  proceedings,  nor  even  be  present.  Thene^H 
principle  of  division  of  powers  had  thus  been  carried  even  into 
this  extra-official  s\*stem  of  justice,  and  the  interference  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  acts  of  the  magistracy  pro\*ided  against.  Since 
1S89  the  canton  elders  can  be  elected  for  presdding  judges. 

*  Edition  of  1S7&. 
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"the  counlr>*,  the  division  of  powers  has  always  been  more  apparent 
t:han  real  ;  If  the  elder  could  not  sit  on  the  bench,  he  could  have 
lais  friends  or  depcndeutii  elected  and  hold  them  under  his  rule. 
^Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  under  the  system  of  col- 
lective property,  the  village  assembly,  the  «;>,  the  fountain-head 
«if  all  local  powers,  is  the  sovereign  resort  which  finally  settles  all 
«]ue:sttons  pertaining  to  the  partition  of  lauds  or  the  assessment  of 
'taxes,  and  holds  a  sort  of  disciplinar>'  power  over  its  members ; 
^^teudiug  as  far  as  banishment  from  the  commune  and  transporta- 
"tion  to  Siberia.*  * 

The  cantonal  judges  cannot  be  expected  to  know  more  than 
"the  average  peasant.  The  majorit>'  are  entirely  unlettered  ;  out 
^five  or  six,  hardly  more  than  one  or  two  can  read  and  write.f 
"The  rest  are  content  to  make  a  cross  under  the  acts  indited  by  the 
^issar — the  communal  clerk  or  scribe.  The  law  allows  the  com- 
munes to  vote  a  compensation  to  their  judges,  but  as  a  rule  they 
ore  not  remunerated,  and  the  position  is  anything  but  coveted  in 
consequence.  Many  look  on  it  as  on  an  onerous  task  ;  in  many 
cantons  all  the  heads  of  families  take  turns  at  it.  Thence  abuses, 
want  of  independence,  excessive  obsequiosity  towards  the  siarskini. 


*Sce  Book  I.,  Ch.  tlL  of  this  volume. 

'  Without  in  the  least  attctnptiaK  to  justify  or  palliate  that  most  objec* 
tionable  featiire  of  the  present  ri^ime  in  Russia,  the  so-calletl  "  administrative 
procccdiugs,"/.  e.  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  auspccteil persons  lo  more  or 
leas  remote  residences,  without  trial  or  wairaut,  by  "  admioistrativc  decree," 
executed  by  the  local  police,  wc  may  be  permitted  topoiut  out  Ibat  the  oiUuni 
of  the  practice  is  considerably  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ancient 
national  custom,  a  sovereign  right  of  self-defetice  wbicb  the  coninmiics  en- 
joyed and  exercised  e%"en  iu  tlie  dark  times  of  serfdom.  If  everj-  small  social 
nnil — every  wiVor  ccmmnne — exercised  the  right  of  renioving  undesirable 
dangerous  members  (or  tnembem  conaitWed  as  such),  why  should  not 
le  government  make  u.se  of  it  also?  It  is  a  perilous  practice,  one  that  lends 
itself  to  endless  uses  of  oppression  and  injustice, — our  village  stories  are  full 
of  such  cases  ; — a  practice  that  should  by  all  means  be  abolished  ;  but — it  is 
not  an  exceptional  measure  expressly  invented  by  a  tyrannical  government. 
There  is  a  vast  difference. 

t  Only  one,  if  we  go  by  the  testimony  of  the  inquest  commisaLon. 
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and  especially  excessive  latitude  left  to  the  clerk  or  secretary  who, 
being  the  one  to  indite  the  papers.  fret|uently  dictates  the  senten- 
ces and  sometimes  trades  with  his  influence,  which  he  exerts  more 
frequently  in  the  interest  of  intrigue  and  personal  malice  than  of 
justice.  He  can  do  this  the  more  easily  that  he  alone  g^Iories  in  a 
knowledge  of  law,  or  rather  law  forms  and  law  phraseology,  and, 
with  his  superficial  smattering,  he  often  strives  to  substitute  the 
provisions  of  written  law  for  those  of  custom  and,  in  that  way, 
introduces  into  the  rural  courts  a  source  of  confusion.  Under 
cover  uf  the //fsar  bureaucratic  corruption  steals  into  rural  justice 
and  administration.  Thus  venalitj-.  almost  entirely  expelled  from 
the  ordinary  courts,  has  found  a  shelter  iu  the  ubscurc  recesses  of 
rural  justice. 

I  once  was  present,  in  a  government  of  Central  Russia,  at 
a  sitting  of  one  of  these  pea.sant  courts.  It  took  place  in  a  log 
cabin,  like  the  ordinary  iz^.  The  room  was  .small  and  low, 
a  picture  of  the  emperor  decorated  the  Tvall,  and  in  one  comer,  as 
in  every  Russian  house,  hung  the  holy  cikons.  Three  judges, 
with  long  beards  and  long-skirted  ka/ldns,  were  seated  on  a 
bench  ;  on  their  left,  at  a  small  table,  sat  the  pSssar  or  scribe,  who, 
alone  of  all  present,  had  a  smooth-shaven  face  and  wore  European 
clothes.  As  usual,  it  was  a  Sunday,  a  day  of  idle  dawdling,  and 
the  crowd  of  jxrasants  outdoors  were  talking  over  their  affairs  at 
the  entrance  nf  the  humble  hall  of  j  ustice.  That  hall,  the  judge, 
and  the  public  all  had  an  air  of  simple  dignity,  at  once  grave  and 
naive,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  rustic  majesty.  I  saw  two  cases 
tried,  a  civil  one  and  a  police  case.  As  tliey  entered,  parties  and 
witnesses  bowed  low,  as  is  the  custom,  to  the  holy  images,  cross- 
iug  themselves  with  a  broad  gesture.  Of  the  judges,  not  one 
appeared  to  preside  ;  all  spoke  and  questioned  by  turns,  or  all  at 
once,  each  loudly  expressing  his  opinion.  The  ptssar  kept  on 
■writing,  and  now  and  then  put  in  a  word.*    I  admired  the  patient 

*  The  colire  procedure  is  carried  on  orally,  but  the  oises  *nd  ihe  d«- 
cuions  of  the  judges  must  be  regiBtered.     Hence  the  necessity  of  a  scribe. 
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persistence  with  which  the  judges  strove  to  briug  the  litigdDts  to 
an  amicable  understanding. 

One  of  the  cases  presented  some  very  characteristic  features. 
Jt  was  about  a  woman,  a  large,  robust  virago,  who  complained  of 
liaWug  been  beaten  by  a  man.    This  time  the  brute  was  not  tlie 
liusband  ;   if  he  had  been,  the  court  would  probably  have  found 
extenuating   circumstances.      The  man's  defence  was  that   the 
woman  had  struck  liiin  first.     FlaiutifT  and  defendant  both  stood 
up  before  the  judges,  each  volubly  pleading  his  or  her  case,  each 
•vigorously  addressing  tlie  other,  and  both  appealing  to  their  re- 
spective witnesses,  arrayed  at  their  sides. — "  Vari'dra  Petr6va," 
declared  one  witness  for  tlie  defendant,  "has  said  that  with  a 
i^edrii  of  v^ka  she  was  sure  of  winning  her  case."*    This  revela- 
tion did  not  appear  cither  to  astonish  or  to  acandalizc  the  court 
o\-enn«ch.      The  judges  gmvcly  nodded  their  heads,   without 
aj3y  exaggerated  dem  oust  rations  of  righteous  wrath,  and  wcut  on 
^with  the  examination  after  a  brief  reprimand  to  the  indiscreet 
'^xitiiess.     "Come  to  terms  ;    make  it  up  between  you,"  they  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  persistently  striving  to  effect  a  com- 
promise and  to  get  the  parties  themselves  to  suggest  a  sentence, 
instead  of  pronouuciug  one  ex  cathedra. — "Well  now,  VarvAra 
I*etT6va,'*   at  last  said  one  of  the  judges  to  the  woman,    "how 
znuch  indemnity  do  you  want?"—"  Three  roubles." — "Oh,  three 
Toubles — that 's  too  much  ;  you  won't  get  it."  muttered  thejudge  ; 
then,  turning  to  the  defendant ; — "  And  you,  how  much  are  you 
•willing  to  give  her?" — "Nothing,"  replied  the  man. — "Oh," 
again  muttered  the  judge,   "  that 's  uot  enough.     How  much  wilt 
you  give  her?" — "  Well  then,  one  rouble."  said  the  defendant. 
"One  rouble  and  a  shthf  f"  t  interrupted  the  woman. — "  Skthfs 
and  whiskey  are  not  to  be  mentioned  here,"  remarked  one  of  the 
judges,  whose  austerity*  may  possibly  have  been  enhanced  by  our 

*  A  ifdrd — literally  "  pail  "  or  "  bucket  " — is  a  large  measure,  holding 
about  tliree  gRlIons. 

r  A  skid/  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  vedrd,  considerably  more  than  a 
qaart. 
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presence.—"  Out  of  here  you  can  drink  all  you  want  to,  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  decisions  we  render  here." — The 
woman  on  this  looked  resigned,  and  the  scribe  read  out  the 
Benteuce,  which  condemned  the  man  to  a  fine  of  one  rouble  and 
costs,  whereupon  the  two  litigants  bowed  in  token  of  acquiescence, 
then  again  to  the  eikons,  and  at  last  withdrew  with  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

In  spite  of  the  court's  protest,  rye  whiskey,  the  c(^orless 
i^dka^  is  suspected  of  playing  a  prominent  part  in  this  rustic  jus- 
tice, as  it  does  in  nunl  life  generally.  Many  a  lawsuit  finds  its 
solution  in  the  kabhk  (tavern  or  bar-room)  :  judges,  scribe,  and 
litigating  parties  get  drunk  together.  Commissions  and  fines  are 
not  unfrequently  paid  in  alcohol.  It  is  even  said- that  the  court 
sometimes  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  adjourn  ;  the  sentence  once 
pronounced,  the  loser  sends  for  a  vedrb,  which  is  placed  on  the 
table,  and  the  hall  of  justice  is  then  and  there  transformed  into  a 
bar.  It  also  happens  that,  rather  than  pass  through  the  tedious 
formality  of  a  trial,  the  peasant  who  has  a  grievance  comes  to  an 
amicable  understanding  with  his  advcrearj-,  in  the  form  of  a 
vedrb.  The  vbdka  i.s  the  current  coin  in  all  transactions  of  this 
kind.  The  mir  follows  the  example  set  by  the  vbloit.  There  are 
villages  in  the  government  of  Kaluga  where  the  mir-eaters  (vam- 
pires, usurers),  being  themselves  for  the  most  part  tavern-keepers, 
bad  carried  a  resolution  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  a  half-?v^rd 
fine,  to  commence  any  work  without  the  permission  of  the  com- 
munal assembly.  I  know  of  nothing  more  astonishing,  at  least 
to  us  Westeniers.  tllian  what  took  place,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  in  llie  government  of  Pcuza,  where,  under 
the  inspiration  of  show  philanthropists  and  over-zealous  functiona- 
ries, numerous  peasant  communes  suddenly  resolved  to  vote  down 
the  tap-rooms.  Now  it  has  been  proved  that,  in  several  of  these 
communes,  which  had  ofiicially  professed  temperance  and  appar- 
ently embraced  the  austere  doctrine  of  teetotahsm,  the  fines  im- 
posed on  delinquents    against  the  new-made  laws  by  the  ud/u/ 
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courts  were  paid   iu  wliiskey  and  imbibed  by  the  judges  and 
comniunal  functionaries.* 

When  such  things  occur,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  cantonal  courts 
become  the  target  of  lively  criticisms  and  of  passionate  attacks. 
They  are  accused  of  respecting  no  custom  law  but  that  of  "  cele- 
brating "  on  ever>*  occasion.  They  are  taxed  with  tlie  ignorance 
of  the  judges  and  the  excessive  influence  of  the  elder  aud  the 
deric ;  they  are  accused  now  of  venality,  now  of  partiality.  It 
is  certain  that  such  courts  cannot  be  held  free  of  all  blame ;  but, 
to  an  impartial  eye,  most  of  their  faults  come  from  those  inherent 
to  the  peasant  ;  they  will  disappear  or  l>ecome  attenuated  in  pro- 
portion as  instruction  and  morals  progress.  All  these  imperfec- 
tions do  not  rob  this  humble  justice  of  its  real  merit,  that  of  being 
the  most  expeditive,  the  least  costly,  and  the  best  understood  of 
the  mujik.  If,  among  the  landed  proprietors  who  live  in  the 
country  or  the  writers  who  live  in  cities,  many  want  it  suppressed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  peasants,  even  those  who  find  fault  witli  it, 
want  it  kept  up.  Out  of  400  witnesses  examined  by  the  inquest 
commission  only  70  were  in  favor  of  suppression.  It  ahould, 
moreover,  be  mentioned  that,  iu  many  cases,  such  peasants  as 
repose  no  trust  in  the  integrity  or  qualifications  of  the  cantonal 
courts  are  free  to  refuse  their  jurisdiction.  Just  as  they  can  agree 
to  submit  to  the  cantonal  courts  cases  that  by  law  belong  to  the 
ordinary  courts,  they  can  take  before  the  justices  of  the  peace 
cases  which  come  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  w&Aw/ judges.  A 
considerable  nnraber  of  peasants  make  use  of  the  latter  right. 
Others  apply  to  the  starwvby  or  police  officer.     Moreover,  civil 

*  These  details,  which  were  given  me  by  eye-witnesses,  were  confinned 
in  one  of  the  St.  Petersbnrgh  reviews,  the  European  Afessmger,  yHslnilc 
Evr6py,}^x\y  and  Septerahcr,  1876.  Snch  inronsi-stencie.s,  still  frequent  in 
Russia,  are  mere]y  f  onsequeuces  of  the  mania,  for  nstentatiou  which  drives 
M>  many  fttnctionaries  anfl  private  individuals  to  pose  as  promoters  of  re- 
forms meant  for  shrjw  and  sometimes  purely  fictitious,  in  order  to  tatc  the 
credit  to  themselves  before  the  fjovernmeut  and  the  public.  That  is  how 
one  of  the  chief  instigator?  of  this  temperance  lesgue  admitted  baviug 
established  a  namber  of  tap-rooms. 
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cases,  no  matter  what  the  value  of  the  object  under  discus- 
sion, always  can.  by  mutual  consent,  be  left  to  one  or  more  arbi- 
trators to  decide,  of  their  own  choice.  In  this  case  the  law  saitc- 
tions  the  sentence  rendered  by  tlie  arbitrators  and  declares  it  final. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  peasants  can  choose  between 
several  fonns  of  justice  ;  that,  at  least  in  civil  cases,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  vblost  courts  is  really  a  matter  of  choice,  which  greatly 
diminislies  the  ill  effects  of  the  abuses  we  have  pointed  out  in  this 
patriarchal  form  of  justice. 

Even  if  custom  law,  on  which  rests  tlie  whole  of  rural  life, 
did  not  demand  a  special  and  legally  authorized  organ,  peasants' 
courts  would  still  be  the  natural  complement  of  tlie  mir  and  col- 
lective property.  As  long  as  the  i«/r  retains  its  ancient  fomis,  as 
long  as  the  rural  commune  retains  its  corporative  framework,  it 
will  be  awkward  or  inopportune  to  suppress  the  cantonal  courts 
or  deprive  them  of  their  class  individuality.  Accordingly,  after 
having  studied  this  particular  form  of  justice  in  some  tu'entr 
provinces  the  inquest  commission  instituted  by  the  government 
made  it  their  especial  object  to  find  out  ways  to  improve  the  work- 
ing of  it.  In  the  actual  state  of  things  this,  unfortunately,  is  a 
difficult  enterprise.  In  order  to  ennoble  the  duties  and  raise  the 
moral  and  social  level  of  tlie  judges,  the  framers  of  tlie  law  of 
1889  concluded  to  allot  them  a  salary-,  an  innovation  which 
threatens  to  deprive  this  popular  justice  of  oue  of  its  principal 
advantages — cheapness.  These  humble  magistrates  are  to  draw 
a  salary  out  of  the  vblosi's  receipts  ;  tlie  figure  is  to  be  fixed  by 
the  assemblies  of  canton  chiefs  ;  it  must  not  exceed  100  roubles 
for  the  presiding  judge  and  60  for  each  of  the  otliers.  In  consid- 
eration of  this  provision  made  for  them,  the  elected  judges  have 
no  longer  the  option  of  refusing  their  services. 

The  refonn  effected  in  local  administration  by  Alexander  III., 
while  making  the  peasant  courts  as  well  as  the  communes  them- 
selves subordinate  to  the  new  canton  chiefs,  has  not  restricted  but 
extended  their  jurisdiction. 
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The  new  law  places  under  Uie  cognizance  of  the  cantonal 

{vblost)  courts  most  of  the  suits  that  concern  the  property  of  peas- 

Bnt>,  especially  coute^led  commmml  lands,  inUeritauces,  and  faiu- 

ilj-  partitions  between  w/r-memlters.     Thieves,  when  the  value 

m%'ol\'ed  does  not  exceed  50  roubles, — drunkards  and  spendthrifts 

who  upset  the  communal  farming, — ^peasanUi,  who  after  ha\nng 

hired  out  their  labor,  do  not  perform  their  engagemeuts, — are  all 

amenable  to  this  court.     It  is  notorious  that  one  of  the  many 

difficulties  which  beset  rural  life  in  Russia,  is  the  mujik's  frequent 

unfaitlifulncss  to  his  voluntarily  a^vsumed  obligations  to^'ards  his 

neighbors,  the  lauded  proprietors.     Henceforth,  a  peasant  can  be 

prosecuted  for  failing  to  do  work  he  has  contracted  for,  either  by 

tlie  proprietor  or  the  contractor,  before  the  cantonal  as  well  as 

other  courts. 

One  innovation  introduced  by  this  reform  is  the  creation  of  a 

court  of  appeal.    The  Emancipation  Act  made  the  decisions  of 

tiie  cantonal  judges  final,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  criminal  matters. 

Their  sentences  could  be  impugned  and  annulled  ouly  if  they  had 

•tran^jessed  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  or  else  neglected  the 

few  formalities  prescribed  by  the  law,  such  as  the  summoning  of 

"^^e  parties  or  the  hearing  of  witnesses.     So  that  the  decisions  of 

:X>casant  courts  could  be  broken,  but  not  appealed  from.    The  care 

«jf  controlling  tbe  legality  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  vb/osi 

«»urts  was  confided  in  1866  to  the  body  of  Arbiters  of  Peace, 

those  magistrates  who  were  created  on  purpose  to  settle  disputes 

Tietween  peasants  and  landlords.     The  number  of  ca.ses  referred  to 

them  amounted  only  to  7  per  cent,  in  criminal  and  4  per  cent,  in 

civil  matters,  which  would  point  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  jndgea 

made  few  mistakes,  or  that  their  decisions  were,  at  any  rate,  un- 

demurringlj'  accepted  by  the  majority.      Since  the  Arbiters  of 

Peace  were  suppressed,  the  right  of  annulling  the  decisions  of  the 

cantonal  courts  was  transferred,  not  to  a  court  uf  justice,  but  to 

an  administrative  commission,  specially  entrusted  with  the  control 

over  the  rural  communes,  under  the  name  of  District  Board  of 
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Peasant  Affairs  *  Now  these  duties  devolve  on  the  assembly  of 
canton  rural  chiefs,  which  also  acts  as  court  of  appeal. t  It  ap- 
proves the  decisions  submitted  to  it,  or  makes  new  ones,  unless  it 
prefers  to  transfer  the  case  to  another  cantonal  court.  In  civil 
matters  appeal  is  admitted  only  for  cases  involving  an  amount 
exceeding  thirty  roubles,  while  criminal  litigants  can  appeal  from 
any  sentence  involving  imprisonment  or  corporal  punishment  as 
well  as  fines  from  five  roubles  upwards.  X  With  such  precautions 
there  is  little  room  for  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  these  modest 
tribunals  ! 

Before  we  enter  on  the  study  of  the  double  set  of  courts  insti- 
tuted by  the  judiciary  reform,  it  behooves  us  to  cast  a  glance 
upon  another  exceptional  iustituliou  of  justice,  one  which  has 
also  retained  its  class  character,  and  which  possesses  in  its  own 
right  not  only  courts  of  first  instance  and  of  appeal,  but  also  of 
cassation.'  We  mean  ecclesiastical  justice.  Almost  alone  in  the 
Christian  world,  the  Russian  Church  has  retained  this  right  of 
administering  justice  to  her  members,  both  clerks  and  layman, 
this  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  deeply 
regretted  even  yet    by  the  I^tin   Church.      In  every  diocese 

•  See  Boole  I.,  Chapter  IV.,  of  the  present  volume. 

\  For  tbc  manner  of  composing  tbis  assembly  and  its  irorkiug,  see 
farther  on,  Chapter  III. 

\  The  following  are  the  penalties  which,  under  the  new  statate,  the 
cantonal  courts  can  iDflict : 

I.     A  reprimand  in  court. 

3.     A  Enc,  from  35  copcks  to  30  roubles. 

3.  Impii»oumvnt.  for  not  more  than  15  days  (30  in  some  exceptional 
cases) ;  it  raay  l>e  mild  or  "severe,"  i.  e..  on  bread  and  water. 

4.  The  nxls  (up  to  30  »lTokcti|;  but  only  in  case  of  repeated  offraces, 
for  serious  tnisdc eds,  aiul  wiih  tlitr  ftpprovul  of  the  canton  chic^  who  bus  the 
right  to  commute  the  penalty. 

*  The  French  Cour  de  Cassaiiori  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  having 
power  to  break  or  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  courts  below.  There  is  no 
exact  equivalent  in  the  Enftlish  or  American  judiciary,  and  therefore  whea 
Boch  courts  are  uieationed  in  the  foreign  columns  of  our  papers,  they  are 
called  b>'  their  French  name,  "Court  of  Cassation."  The  word,  moreover, 
is  given  as  an  English  one  in  both  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries. 
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{ep^rkhia)  resides  a  diocesan  consistory  (eparkki^lnaya  k&nsis- 
fSria),  the  members  of  which,  all  belonging  to  the  clergy,  are 
appointed  by  the  Holy  Synod  on  the  bishop's  presentation.* 
This  is  the  court  of  the  Qrst  instance  for  such  coses  as  still  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  special  judiciary.  Each  of  these 
diocesan  consistories  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  who,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Holy  Sj-nod  on  the  presentation  of  its  High 
Procurator,  remains  under  the  immediate  authority  of  this  func- 
tionary. These  secretaries  have  on  the  course  of  trials  and  their 
<3ecisions  an  influence  which  has  given  rise  to  deplorable  abuses, 
and  opened  the  Church  to  the  same  \Hces  that  disgrace  lay  justice. 
-Above  the  consistories  and  the  bishops  rises  the  Holy  Synod,  a 
-veritable  ecclesiastical  senate,  which  tries  cases  in  the  last  instance, 
acting  sometimes  as  a  court  of  appeal  and  then  again  as  a  court 
•of  cassation. 

It  will  perhaps  be  wondered  at  that  Russia  has  not  yet  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  most  Western  states,  and  substituted  lay 
justice  for  ecclesiastical  in  all  cases.      The  reason  is  that  the 
imperial  govemrnent  was  uiiwilliug  to  rob  the  national  church  of 
a  privilege  she  had  enjoyed  through  so  many  centuries.     All  it 
■aimed  at  was  to  modify  the  consistorial  procedure,  to  remodel  the 
Kionsistorial  courts,  and  set  limits  to  thetr  jurisdiction.    The  basis 
of  this  triple  reform,  slowly  elaborated  by  a  special  commission, 
had  been  laid  down  as  early  as  before  the  death  of  Alexander  II., 
but  other  cares  drew  the  atteutiou  of  the  imperial  government 
from  this  task. 

Ecclesiastical  justice  labors  under  the  same  faults  as  old-time 
Russian  justice  generally.  It  was  to  be  remodeUed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  reform  of  ordinary 
courts.  Judicial  and  administrative  powers  were  mixed  up  in  the 
diocesan  consistories  as  in  the  Holy  Synod  :  justice  was  to  be 
given    independent    organs,    and    its  dedstons  freed   from  the 

*  For  bU  this  or^januatioa  wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  Part  III.  of  the 
present  work.  spcdaUy  dvvotcd  to  Cliurch  mutters. 
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authority  of  the  bishops.  The  procedure  is  written  and  secret ;  it 
was  to  be  made  oral  and  public.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
to  be,  like  ordinar>'  ones,  open  to  debate  •  the  accused  were  not 
again  to  be  condemned  without  a  hearing ;  they  were  to  be 
assisted  by  counsel.  If  the  reforms  projected  by  the  govemmcnl 
commissious  ever  are  carried  out,  it  will  be  a  curious  thing  to 
witneiis  the  intrcxluction  uf  these  maxims  of  modem  law  into  an 
archaic  judiciarj'  institution. 

The  reform  planned  under  Alexander  IT.  would  make  of  the 
new  ecclesiastical  courts  almost  an  exact  recast  of  the  ordinary 
on&s.  There  would  be,  in  each  diocese,  one  or  more  ecclesiastical 
judges,  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  secular  clergy,* 
and  appointed  by  the  clergy  itself,  assisted  by  a  certain  number 
of  lay  representatives  of  the  different  parishes.  These  judges 
would  exercise  over  members  of  the  clergy  a  jurisdiction  analogous 
to  that  of  the  ju.stices  of  the  peace  over  laymen  ;  it  would  extend 
over  all  pett>-  offences  committed  by  churchmen  against  church 
laws  and  regulations.  Above  these  judges  would  be  placed 
higher  courts  comprising  several  dioceses.  The  members  would 
likewise  be  priests,  and  the  president,  appointed  by  tlie  emperor 
on  the  presentation  of  the  H0I3'  Sjoiod,  would  be  a  church  digni- 
tary, with  the  rank  of  an  arch-priest,  or  even  a  bishop.  To  these 
higher  courts  would  be  referred  cases  that  had  been  submitted  to 
the  lower  courts,  and  graver  cases  it  would  take  up  in  the  first 
instance.  Their  decisions  could  be  impugned  before  no  other 
court  than  the  Holy  Synod.  I^y  procurators,  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  High  Procurator  of  the  Holy  S.\-nod,  would  form 
the  prosecuting  department  of  this  clerical  magistracy.     In  order 

'  The  secular  clergy,  composed  of  married  priests  and  dtacoas,  is  called 
"the  White  Clergy,"  while  the  celibate  monks  go  under  the  name  of 
"Black  Clergy,"  Bishops  and  archbishops  are  iovariubly  taken  from  Ihe 
moles  of  the  Black  Clergy,  which  alone  offers  a  field  to  ambition.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  h  deacon  or  u  priest  cannot  be  consecrated  unless  he 
is  niairicfl,  but  tbey  nre  forlitdileii  froui  coiitrnrting  M-cond  marriages. 
When  a  priest  lot>cs  his  wife,  therefore,  he  usually  takes  the  vows  and  the 
black  veil.     There  ore  uo  monastic  orders.     All  monks  are  alike. 
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to  apply  to  the  Holy  Synod  itself  the  principle  of  separation  of 
po^'ers,  it  was  proposed  to  institute  in  it  a  section  of  which  the 
members  would  have  no  other  duties  than  those  of  judges,  ajid 
"wrould  be  appointed  by  tlie  emperor  from  among  the  priestii  or 
^LTch -priests.  This  section  would  act  as  court  of  appeal  with  re- 
gard to  the  higher  courts,  while  the  general  assembly  of  the  Holy 
Synod  would  serve  as  supreme  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  ecclesiastical  tribunals  extends,  at 

the  present  time,  over  an  entire  class — the  clergy,  and  embraces  a 

'swhoie  group  of  cases — those  that  concern  matrimony  and  divorce, 

or.  more  correctly,  the  annulment  of  marriages.     It  was  proposed 

tihat  the  reform  should,  especially  as  regards  divorce  suits,  lay 

"tliis  abnormal  justice  under  some  restraint,  so  as  to  leave  to  it 

only  90  much  of  power  as  national  custom  and  religious  ideas  do 

Xiot  allow  to  deprive  it  of.     As  to  cases  concerning  the  clergy 

«jIone.  there  never  was  any  question  of  taking  them  out  of  its  courts. 

Priests   and   monks   arc   to  remain  subject   to  ecclesiastical 

jurisdiction,  not  only  in  matters  invol\*ing  disciplinary  ofiences 

«:x>uimitted  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  infringement  of 

^lAurch  regulations  not  foreseen  in  the  penal  code,  but  also  in  the 

^matter  of  certain  disagreements  between  members  of  the  clergy, 

^uid  even,  in  the  rather  vague  wording  of  the  reform  projects,  for 

^^ertain  dehnquencies  which,   while  they  are   prosecutable    by 

^ordinary  law,  constitute  primarily  disobedience  to  the  teachings 

<if  the  Church.*    Ecclesiastical  justice  would  wholly   forfeit  its 

character  as  a  privileged  institution,  were  it  reduced  to  take 

*  As  the  grfater  part  of  the  ofTences  which  bring  Rusaians  before  the 
justices  of  the  peace  are  a  violation  of  tlie  religious  es  well  as  of  the  dvU 
Ibwi,  a  priest  might  appeal  to  sucli  fommlos  as  authority  for  betug, 
BUMTt  of  the  time,  titken  before  his  on-n  courts — i.  e.,  before  his  own  snperi- 
on,  in  wbota  he  aaturally  would  And  protectors  quite  as  much  %&  judges. 
Just  as  the  soldier  is  amenable  only  to  military  courts,  the  priest  would  be 
tried  only  by  ecclesiastical  rourts,  which,  in  his  differences  with  men  not  of 
lib  clotb,  might  at  times  »how  bim  a  leniency  amountinK  ^'^  partiality, 
lltat  would  be  an  uodesirablc  violation  of  the  principle  of  equality  before 
the  law. 
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cognizance  only  of  infractions  by  members  of  the  clergy  of  their 
professional  duties  or  Ibe  orders  of  tlieir  superiors  ;  if,  instead  of 
being  to  priests  a  sort  of  shelter  from  laymen's  claims,  these 
tribunals,  confined  to  purely  disciplinary  functions,  were  allowed 
to  pursue  no  other  object  than  that  of  ensuring  the  clergy's 
obser\'ance  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  while  giving  to  the  Orthodox 
priest  that  which,  in  most  modem  states,  the  Catholic  priest  must 
do  without :  a  judge  placed  between  him  and  his  superiors,  a 
protection  against  episcopal  arbitrariness. 

More  fortunate  in  this  than  her  I^atin  sister,  the  Russian 
Church  is  in  possession  of  the  right  of  legally  passing  sentence  on 
the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriages.  Certain  cases  of  this  kind, 
such  as  those  of  bigamy  or  marriage  by  coercion,  are  at  present 
subject  to  a  twofold  procedure,  as  they  must  be  carried  before 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  lay  courts.  Others,  such  as  suits 
for  the  annulment  of  marriages,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  are 
still  exclusively  reserved  to  the  church  judges.*  The  family's 
dearest  interests  and  most  sacred  rights  are  thus  left  in  the 
hands  of  judges,  who.  wedded  priesthood  notwithstanding,  are 
neither  morally  nor  juridically  competent  to  deal  with  them. 
The  procedure,  in  these  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  so  slow  and  costly 
that  to  obtain  a  divorce  has  always  been  an  impossibility  except 
to  the  wealthy. 

In  a  country  which,  for  Orthodox  Christians  at  least,  knows  of 
no  other  wedlock  than  tlie  union  blessed  by  the  priest,  it  is  not 
easy  to  entirely  set  aside  the  clergy  in  the  settlement  of  matrimo- 
nial difficulties.  Marriage,  if  considered  a  sacrament,  cannot  be 
atmulled  by  any  other  authority  than  that  which  consecrated  it  : 
civil  law  cannot  untie  a  knot  which  it  did  not  tie.     Accordingly, 

^Tlie  Oriental  Church  holds  Ibat.  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  (Mat- 
thew v.,  32).  llie  ndullery  of  one  of  the  wedded  parties  rnUtlcs  the  other  to  a 
Beparation.  In  such  cases,  the  cauoiis  of  Ibe  Cbiirch  allow  the  iujared  party 
to  contract  anotlier  union,  while  tbe  other  i-s  forbidden  to  do  so.  It  miut 
be  confea&ed,  however,  thai  this  stem  principle  is  by  uo  means  iuTariably 
enforced. 
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all  that  the  goverument  could  aim  at,  was  to  take  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  not  only  the  conduct,  but  even  the  investigatiou  of 
those  delicate  domestic  cases,  the  details  of  which  are  usually  not 
«f  a  nature  to  be  publicly  discussed  before  a  gathering  of  priests 
and  monks.     According  to  the  new  law,  as  planned  by  the  com- 
mission, the  Church  was  to  have  interfered  in  these  suits  only  at 
the  start,  by  attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  at  the  couclu- 
aion,  by  confirming  the  sentence  rendered  by  other  judges.     To 
the  clergy  would  have  been  left  the  task  of  exhorting  the  couple 
seeking  a  divorce  and  strinng  to  bring  them  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing, and  to  the  lay  courts  that  of  investigatiug  the  validity 
of  the  proofs  and  arguments  produced  by  them.     The  Church 
would  thus  have  retained  the  right  of  pronouncing  the  divorce 
or  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  ;  but  she  could  have  done  so  only 
basing  her  .sentence  on  that  of  the  ordinary*  courts.   1.  r.,  she 
would  have  been  limited  to  accepting  and  sanctioning  the  ver- 
dict of  lay  judges.     In  this  matter  the  trial  of  matrimonial  suits 
would  ha\'e  been  transferred  to  the  ci\'il  courts,  while  leaving  the 
Church  ostensibly  to  pronounce  the  sacramental  sentence  which 
she  alone  can  render.     This  seeming  division  of  functions  would, 
in  reality,  have  amounted,  for  the  Church,  to  the  right  of  regis- 
tering and  countersigning  deci-sions  rendered  by  others. 

Such  a  reform  was  a  manifest  diminution  of  the  Church's 
jurisdictiuual  rights :  this  is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
was  adjourned.  In  spite  of  the  spirit  of  submissive  dependence 
which  characterizes  the  Orthodox  clerg>',  the  Church  and  the 
Episcopate  have,  so  far,  known  how  to  assert  their  repugnance  to 
this  and  similar  projects  and  to  prevail  against  them.  The  reform 
of  ecclesiastical  justice  was  given  out  for  study  towards  1870. 
Three  years  later,  in  1873,  the  Holy  Synod  was  in\ited  to  exam- 
ine the  conclnsaons  of  the  coraraission  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
and  in  1886,  under  Alexander  III.,  the  principal  positions  of  the 
reform  were  not  yet  carried  out.  Rnssia,  it  is  true,  has  had 
enough  to  divert  her  attention  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  both 
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wthin  and  without ;  yet,  but  for  the  clergy's  resistance  and  re- 
pining, the  government  would  have  found  a  way  to  put  in  practice 
a  reform  which  had  so  long  been  in  preparation. 

It  is  precisely  in  the  religious  6eld,  where  it  is  supposed  by 
foreigners  to  be  absolute  master,  that  the  imperial  government 
feels  least  free,  least  omnipotent.  In  this  domain  it  cannot,  as  in 
the  State  domain,  abrogate  and  reform  at  will,  alter  things  at  one 
blow  or  create  new  ones,  taking  no  thought  of  those  now  existing. 
In  the  Church  the  imperial  power  has  not  a  tabula  rasa  to  deal 
with,  Whatever  influence  it  may  possess  over  the  Holy  SyTiod 
and  over  the  clergy,  the  civil  power  is  not  fond  of  doing  nolenoe 
to  their  scruples  or  their  prejudices.  Now  the  Russian  Church — 
the  Eastern  Church — whose  strength  lies  in  tradition  and  immo- 
bility, dreads  all  change,  anything  that  even  seems  to  modify  her 
constitution  and  her  usages.  This  repugnance  to  novelty  of  any 
kind  naturally  increa.ses  when  her  privileges  are  in  question,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  what  is  now  expected  of  ecclesiastical 
justice,  as  regards  both  the  composition  of  its  courts  and  their 
form  of  procedure  or  their  competence,  is  a  renovation  in  greater 
conformity  with  laymen's  ideas  of  law  and  liberty  than  with 
clerical  notions  of  submission  and  authority. 

This  it  is  that  has  retarded,  and  may  retard  indefinitely  yet. 
under  Alexander  III.  as  under  his  father,  the  introduction  of  a 
reform  urgently  demanded  by  the  progress  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  manners  and  spirit  of  modern  Russia.  But  it  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  retaining  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  there  is 
another  thing  which  tells  in  its  favor,  and  that  is  the  ver>'  faulti- 
ness  of  its  courts  and  its  procedure.  lu  Russia,  more  than  one 
institution  is  upheld  by  the  abuses  which,  it  would  seem,  ought 
to  break  it  down.  lu  these  abuses  the  influential  families,  place- 
men and  ijolice,  find  a  source  of  pro6t  to  themselves.  The 
wealthy  classes,  who  alone  want  divorces  at  the  present  day, 
prefer  to  get  the  thing  over  without  public  debates,  without  awk- 
ward investigations  or  resounding  counsels'  speeches,  iu  a  dis- 
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H^  court  naturally  averse  to  aoise,  easily  accessible  to  favor  and 
laioney.  and  which  often  merely  legalizes  little  family  transactions. 
-And  so,  social  convenience  and  religious  prejudice  concur  together 
to  uphold  a  tribunal  which,  as  a  rule,  shows  itself  lenient  to 
Xnumau  weaknesses. 

All  the  same,  the  reformation  of  this  comfortable  paternal 
justice  is  but  a  question  of  time  and  expediency.  If  the  ecclesi- 
:^astical  courts  are  not  suppressed,  they  will  have  to  conform  to  the 
amies  and  maxims  which  prevail  in  lay  courts.  Russia  can  no 
3.onger  tolerate  class  jurisdictions  except  on  one  condition — that 
^*hey  should  conform  to  the  great  principles  of  law  and  equity 
-^rhich  the  nineteenth  century  has  introduced  into  the  military  as 
'^rell  as  into  the  civil  courts. 

The  government  of  the  Emperor  Alcxauder  II.  had  carried 
"the  spirit  of  reform  even  into  the  precincts  of  courts-martial — an 
-exceptional  jurisdiction  of  which  the  field  was  beyond  measure 
-enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  nihilistic  attempts.      Public  de- 
"bates  were  introduced  ;    the  accused  were  given  some  rights  they 
sorely  needed  ;    at  the  same  time  a  Law  Academy  was  created  for 
Ihe  officers  with  the  special  object  of  endowing  the  army  with  well 
trained  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys.     Still,  the  courts-mar- 
tial are  far  from  supplying  all  the  guaranties  which  are  expected 
of  courts  of  justice  nowadays  in  other  civilized  countries.     Pros- 
ecution and  defence  are  far  from  having  equal  rights,  and  the 
office  of  public  prosecutor  is  not  always  kept  duly  separate  from 
that  of  judge.      Since  it  was  determined  to  refer  to  them  the 
crimes  against  officials,  the  procedure  of  courts- martial  has  fre- 
quently relapsetl  into  its  former  secrecj-.     The  right  of  defence 
has  been  reduced  to  a  few  brief  and  insignificant  remarks  ;  if  not 
wholly  suppressed,  as  proposed  in   1881,  it  has  too  often  become 
an  illusion  and  fiction.     At  the  same  time,  imperial  ukdzes  have, 
in  the  gravest  cases,  robbed  the  accused  of  the  right  to  appeal 
from  the  verdict  which  condemns  him.     The  wide  extension  given 
to  military  justice  by  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  renders 
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such  blemishes  the  more  to  be  deplored  that  they  take  much  fhmi 
the  authority  of  its  sentences.  We  cannot,  however,  wonder  at 
this  neglect  of  the  protecting  forms  of  justice  at  a  time  when  the 
civil  courts  themselves  have  been  despoiled  of  many  of  their  legal 
guaranties. 


BOOK  IV.    CHAPTER  III. 

The  Two  Magistracies— The  Elective  Magistnicj  :  Justices  of  the  Peace — 
The  Way  in  which  they  are  Nominated — Restrictions  Imposed  on  their 
Free  Election  in  these  Latter  Years— Coo  sequences  of  the  Elective 
System — Honorary  and  Effective  Justices  of  the  Peace — Their  Jnru- 
dictioo — AaeizM  of  the  Peace. 


One  feature,  as  has  been  said,  is  common  to  all  the  reforms  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  lowering  of  the  old  barriers  raised 
between  the  diflferent  classes  by  serfdom,  manners,  and  laws.  That 
is  why  the  new  Judiciar>'  Statute  recognized  the  equalit}'*  of  all 
Russians  before  the  law,  withont  distinction  of  birth,  degree,  or 
condition.  But  respect  for  the  customs  and  usages  of  tlie  country 
people  induced  the  government  to  depart,  where  they  were  con- 
cerned, from  the  great  principle  it  was  proclaiming.  The  peas- 
ant, like  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  ha.s  retained  his  own  special 
judges  for  ft  number  of  cases.  Of  the  five  great  classes  into 
which  the  nation  is  officially  divided,  three  are  thus  more  or  less 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  courts,  in  whose  pres- 
ence all  differences  of  birth  and  profession  seemed  about  to  be 
obhterated.  The  noble  and  the  townsman  aloue  are  entirely  sub- 
ject to  these  courts,  which  are  nominally  common  to  all  classes  ; 
their  jurisdiction  is  ne^-ertheless  very  extensive.  It  is  under 
their  cognizance  that  all  civil  or  criminal  cases  of  any  importance 
are  placed  ;  by  them,  too,  are  settled  all  differeiices  arising  be- 
tween persons  of  different  couditious.  lu  this  way  is  restored,  at 
least  where  civilians  and  la3rmen  are  concerned,  the  equality  be- 
fore justice  which  appeared  to  be  indirectly  \nolated  by  the  con- 
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tinned    existence    of    special    courts   of    law  for  tiie  diflFerent 
classes.* 

The  laws  of  1864,  our  readers  will  remember,  instituted,  along 
'  with  a  double  set  of  courts,  two  separate  magistracies,  quite  inde- 
I  pendent  one  of  the  other.  In  Russia,  as  in  mauy  other  states, 
there  are  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  business  it  is  to  decide 
petty  cases  which  should  be  regulated  rather  according  to  equitj' 
than  written  law,  and  courts  of  a  higher  order,  under  whase 
cognizance  come  serious  cases,  iuvolviug  life,  honor,  propert>'  ;  but 
in  Russia  these  two  justices,  instead  of  ?x.-ing  superposed  as  a 
lower  and  a  higher  layer,  form  two  absolutely  distinct  parallel 
sets,  each  with  its  own  courts  of  first  instance  and  of  appeal, 
and  differing  as  much  in  the  manner  of  appointing  the  judges  as 
in  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction.  Between  these  two  sections, 
otherwise  entirely  uucouuected,  there  is  but  one  bond — the  Senate, 
which  stands  to  both  in  the  relation  of  supreme  court — cour  de 
cassaii'on, — and  which  is  to  maintain  unity  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  well  as  i»  judiciar>'  practice.  Of  these  two  sets  of 
courts,  it  is  the  humbler  which,  from  its  organization  and  mode 
of  nomination,  is,  to  us,  the  most  curious. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  compose  a  body  of  magistrates, 
{tmrov7>y  sud),  of  which  the  prototype  is  to  be  souglit  for  in 
England.  Yet  the  Russian  copy  differs  mdely  from  iLs  British 
model.  In  Kngland,  the  justices  of  the  peace  deal  as  much  with 
administration  as  with  justice :  theirs  is  the  duty  of  voting  the 
countj-  budget,  appointing  and  controlling  most  of  the  local 
functionaries.  Not  so  in  Russia  :  there  the  judges  are  strictly 
confined  to  their  judicial  functions ;  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  powers,  borrowed  of  France,  has  been  applied  even  in  institu- 
tions imitated  from  England. 

*  I  cJo  not  allude  here  to  the  commercial  courts  nrhich  were  instituted 
uniHer  Nicolas,  an  imilalion  of  the  French  ones.  These  courts  do  not  al- 
ways work  ^atisfuctorily.  .\  few  jouniaHsts  have  Bsked  for  their  suppret* 
aton .^-commercial  cases  to  be  s^nt  hefore  the  ordinary  courts,  the  jadgei 
being  assisted  by  experts  or  by  a  ci^'iI  jury,  after  the  English  Tasbioa. 
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Public  opinion  has.  on  the  whole,  shown  itself  favorable  to 
this  rigorous  separation  between  administrative  and  j  udictal 
powers,  whose  confusion  and  mutual  encroachments  have  so  long 
been  a  source  of  abuses.  There  are,  however,  some  dissenting 
voices,  whose  criticism  deserves  to  be  noted.  I  have  heard 
Russians,  not  of  the  least  cultured  either,  loudly  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  English  system,  still  in  force  in  the  United  Stales. 
"This  principle  of  diWsion  of  powers,"  they  would  say  to  me, 
"so  dear  lo  the  French,  has  no  absolute  merit  or  truth,  and  is 
in  realit>-  only  a  theoretical  prejudice.  It  is  a  good  and  proper 
thing  in  cities,  but  in  the  country  it  does  harm  or  becomes  ineffi- 
deul.  Outside  of  the  great  centres,  especially  iu  so  extensive 
and  thinly  peopled  a  land  as  ours  is.  this  division  of  powers  and 
functions  is  a  luxury  out  of  place  and  expensive.  To  specialize 
judicial  and  administrative  powers  in  \'inages  is  just  the  same  as 
titough  you  were  to  look  there,  in  the  place  of  a  general  village 
store,  for  the  variety  and  specialties  of  city  emporiums." 

The  advocates  of  the  Knglish  system  would  like  the  super- 
vision over  the  local  adniiuislratious  and  the  control  over  the  com* 
ounes  to  be  given  to  the  justices  of  tlie  peace,  in  whose  hands, 
tliey  contend,  both  would  have  been  placed  at  least  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  police.*    It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  here  tlie  weight 
of  this  opinion.     The  men  who  hold  it  are,  for  the  most  part,  sus- 
pected of  aristocratic  leanings  or  of  an  obsolete  admiration  for 
patriarchal  ways.     For  this  twofold  reason,  they  have  against 
them  the  current  of  modem  ideas  as  well  as  the  instinctive  pres- 
sure of  the  contemporar>'   Russian  .spirit.     No  matter  how  well 
founded  their  objections  might  be,  they  could  scarcely   prevail 
against  the  doctrines  actually  in  vogue,   the  more  so  that  the 
Russian,  when  he  has  hold  of  a  principle,  does  not  easily  let  go 
of  it.t 

*  Some  yean  ago,  the  nobiliary  asaetnbly  of  St.  Petersburgh  expressed 
a  similar  wish. 

fTbe  utlacks  ogninst  the  absolute  separation  of  the  administralive 
from  the  judicial  order  have  been  reaewed  with  greater  vigor  nnder  the 
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Between  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  and  in  Russia 
there  is  anotber  important  difference  which  marks  them  as  two 
essentially  distinct  institnlious :  in  England  they  are  appointed  by 
the  sovereign,  who  is  to  take  them  from  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors possessed  of  a  certain  rent-roll ;  in  Russia,  they  mast,  in- 
deed he  taken  from  among  the  local  landed  gcntr>' ;  but  they  are 
not  nominated  by  the  Crown, — they  are  elected,  just  like  the  peas- 
ants* canton  judges.  It  was  impossible  to  conform  more  consci- 
entiously to  the  new  dogmas  of  division  of  powers,  nor  to  take 
greater  precautions  to  ensure  the  independence  of  rural  justice 
with  regard  to  the  administration.  The  justices  of  the  peace, 
having  to  judge  differences  arising  between  persons  belonging 
to  different  conditions,  are  elected  by  an  assembly  which  comprises 
representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  societj' — by  the  district 
zcmstvo  or  general  assembly.*  All  the  State  demands  of  the  can- 
didates is  a  twofold  qualification — the  one  educational  the  other 
pecuniary,  the  former  being  needed  to  ensure  the  magistrate's 
capacity,  the  latter  his  independence. 

Who  would  have  thought  that,  of  all  the  great  European  states, 
the  autocratic  empire  would  be  the  first  to  .subject  a  portion  of  its 
magistracy  to  the  elective  system  ?  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
boldness — some  would  say  the  recklessness — which  the  imperial 
government  has  displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Moreover, 
this  application  of  the  elective  sj'stem  to  the  department  of  justice 
is  far  from  being  an  innovation  iu  Russia.     Already  Catherine  II. 


present  reign.  As  hu  been  remarked  before,  the  imperial  goremment  ap- 
peared inclined  to  depnrt  from  this  rule  where  mral  commancs  were  con- 
cerned, and  now  it  i.i  actually  intent  on  gradually  substituting  for  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  the  functionaries  known  under  the  name  of  rural  canton  chiefs 
who  are  invested  with  both  admin  btrative  and  judidal  powers.  As  this 
substiUitioD  has  not  yet  taken  ploce  everywhere,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
must  be  retaiitcd  at  Icitst  in  a  few  large  cities,  we  thought  it  best  to  give  ■ 
description  of  this  peculiar  institutlou. 

•In  the  great  cities  which  the  law  ranks  as  district  rr»Mj/rwi— St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Moscow,  Odcsea— the  justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  by  the  dAma 
or  municipal  council.    (Sec  Book  III.,  Cb.  IV.,  of  the  present  volome. } 
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had  made  room,  in  the  courts  of  the  empire,  for  delegates  of  the 
t'arions  groups  of  the  populatiou,  but  so  long  as  the  procedure  was 
secret,  it  being  impossible  for  the  electors  to  control  the  actions  of 
the  elected,  this  was  for  the  most  part  au  idle  form.  The  case  is 
quite  different  with  the  new  institutions :  by  leaving  to  the  local 
assemblies  the  task  of  appointing  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  has  really  and  truly  implanted  in  Russia 
the  elective  system  ;  he  has  adapted  it  to  raodeni  manners. 

What  induced  the  government  to  confer  such  a  prerogative  on 
local  representatives?  The  Judiciarj*  Statute  itself  points  out  the 
two  chief  ones.  The  law-makers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
ministers  of  peace,  to  be  fitted  for  their  mission  of  conciliation, 
needed,  above  all  things,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public ; 
further,  that  these  magistrates  were  too  numerous  aud  the  empire 
vas  too  vast  for  the  central  power  to  appoint  all  these  thousands 
of  local  judges  without  danger  of  leaving  the  choice  to  intrigue 
and  fevTiritism.*  All  governments  are  not  so  sensitively  con- 
scientious and  no  one  will  deny  that  such  scruples  do  credit  to 
those  who  confess  to  them,  even  while  holding  absolute  power. 

It  is  a  uoble.  but  also  a  risky  experiment,  this  creation  of  an 
dective  justice,  evcu  though  limited  to  a  special  magistracy  aud 
confined  within  the  circle  of  petty  dvil  or  police  cases,  for  these 
petty  cases  are  precisely  those  which  most  nearly  affect  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  Certain  thinkers,  in  Russia  as  in  France,  look  on 
the  appointment  of  judges  by  those  whom  they  are  to  judge  as  on 
a  natural  right :  in  their  eyes,  an  elective  magi.stracj'  is  the  necea- 
aary  corollary  of  all  self- governments. t  In  the  democratic  schools, 
this  point  of  \ncw  has  become  almost  cverj'whcrc  nowadays  a  sort 
of  commonplace.  The  proper  administration  of  justice  is  too 
essential  to  public  safety  for  law-makers  to  let  themselves   be 

*  Tbese  motives  ore  actnally  given  in  the  preface  to  the  law. 

t  The  exceeding  flexibility  of  the  Ruasian  language  has  even  lent  itself 
to  the  coiaing  of  a  word  to  match  "self-government,"  and  which  may 
aptly  be  rendered  in  Knglisb  by  "self-justice." 


U 
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guided  in  Uiis  matter  solely  by  analogies  and  theoretical  itifer- 
ences.  And,  in  spite  of  a  varied  range  of  experience,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  uotliiiig  is  so  far  less  conclusively  demonstrated  than 
the  excellence  of  the  elective  system  as  applied  to  justice. 

We  all  know  what  results  this  system  brought  forth  in  France, 
under  the  first  revolution.  The  United  States  of  America  are  the 
only  modem  state  which  has  applied  it  on  a  large  scale,  although 
even  there  it  is  not  adopted  absolutely.*  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that,  on  this  point,  the  experience  of  the  American  Union 
has  not  been  of  a  nature  to  encourage  imitation.  The  outcome 
of  the  elective  system,  as  applied  to  justice,  has  been  a  poor  and 
untnistworthy  magistracy,  fickle  and  scr\'ile,  a  body  which  is  only 
too  often  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  turbulent  parties  and  the  much 
decried  "politicians."  These  magistrates,  unprovided  with  any 
personal  guaranty  against  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion, 
themselves  offer  no  sufficient  pledges  of  their  integrity  to  a  sociely 
which  appoints  and  revokes  them  at  will — or  whim.  In  certain 
States  of  the  Union,  justice,  whose  mission  is  to  ensure  respect  to 
tlie  laws  and  to  guard  public  morals,  has  apparently  become  de- 
graded into  an  agent  of  corruption.  The  \nces  of  this  system  are 
so  glaring,  that,  aside  from  foreigners,  the  most  eminent  American 
journalists  have  denounced  this  elective  magistracy  as  one  of  the 
maid  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  private  and  political  morals.f 

Russia's  warm  sympathy  wth  the  American  Union  notwith- 
standing, it  is  certainly  not  this  model  which  beguiled  her  gov- 
ernment into  giving  up  to  the  hazard  chances  of  elections  that 
portion  of  the  empire's  magistracy  which  is  strongest  in  numbers. 

"  In  a  genera]  way  the  system  of  popular  investiture  prevails  in  propor- 
tion  as  we  leave  tbe  Atliintic  t>ehind  us  and  go  farther  west,  towards  the 
Pacific.  In  the  Western  States,  the  elective  system  is  in  force  exclusively; 
iu  the  Atlantic  Slates,  it  is  subject  to  many  restrictions.  There  is,  however, 
at  the  present  time,  a  tendency  to  return  to  it,  or  at  lea&l  to  lessen  its  faulti- 
ness  by  Iciigthenitug  tbe  term  of  service  of  the  jutlyes. 

t  Among  the  Americans  who  have  condemned  the  elective  principle  u 
applied  to  the  magistrncy,  we  find  tbe  most  illustrious  lawyers,  sucb  as  fiuv 
Seaman,  Kent,  and  Story. 
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While  adopting  the  system,  the  imperial  government  e\*idently 
has  talceu  great  thought  of  saving  the  new  courts  from  the  vices 
which  cling  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  election 
of  a  judge  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  judicial 
district ;  it  is  entrusted  to  the  representatives  of  a  much  wider 
radius,  so  that  it  is  only  in  a  very  small  measure  that  the  dec- 
tion  of  each  judge  depends  on  those  who  may  have  to  come  before 
him  in  the  course  of  his  duties-  Then,  it  is  neither  universal  suf- 
frage nor  direct  suffrage  which  Russian  law  entrusts  with  the 
choice  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  but  assemblies  composed  of  the 
delegates  of  the  landed  property  class  ;  and  even  these  assemblies 
are  not  left  free  to  appoint  absolutely  anybody  they  choose,  but 
are  restricted  to  certain  conditions,  as  certain  mental  and  pecuniary 
qualifications  are  required  to  make  a  candidate  eligible.  These 
restrictions  have  uol  even  yet  been  considered  sufficient ;  so  the 
law  confers  on  the  governor  of  each  province  the  right  of  pre- 
senting his  remarks  on  the  candidates  proposed  for  election,^ 
and  orders  a  list  of  the  elected  judges  to  be  sent  in  to  the  First 
Department  of  the  Senate,  for  ratification.  When  xinderstood  in 
this  manner  and  thus  circumscribed,  the  election  of  the  magis- 
trates, while  it  loses  a  few  of  its  theoretical  advantages,  is  also 
cleared  of  many  of  its  practical  demerits. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  the  government  has  followed 
its  invariable  habit  of  introducing  a  novelty  guardedly,  gradually, 
and  in  some  pro\*inces  the  new  magistracy  was  not  introduced  at 
all.  For  the  space  of  several  years,  Russia  was  given  an  oppor- 
tmiity  of  testing  simultaneously  the  comparative  merits  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  elected  by  the  zfmsh^s  or  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  In  a  couutr>'  so  long  left  a  prey  to  the  favoritism  and 
arbitrariness  inseparable  from  bureaucrac>',  the  comparison  hardly 
could  turn  out  unfavorable  to  the  magistrates  appointed  by  elec- 
tion. The  government  accordingly  extended  the  new  institution 
to  most  of  the  provinces,  along  with  the  territorial  assemblies 
{,Z€mstvos)y  from  which  the  justices  of  the  peace  emanate. 
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Yet  there  still  remain—  and  that  in  the  European  portion  of  the 
empire — extensive  tracts  which  the  government  does  not  dare  put 
to  the  test  of  an  elective  magistracy  :  they  are  the  provinces  of  the 
West,  the  former  Lithuanian  and  Polish  provinces.  The  reformer's 
hand  has  there  been  stayed  by  political  and  national  considera- 
tions. By  placing  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  imperial  government  is  afraid  of  strengthening  the 
Polish  element  in  tliese  regions,  where  it  monopolizes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  interest.  Another  reason  why  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  the  justices  of  the  peace  cannot  tliere  be  left  to  the 
territorial  assemblies  {zems(vos)  is  that  all  these  Westeni  govern- 
ments are  stJU  waiting  for  .such  assemblies.  Justices  of  the  peace 
have  indeed  recently  been  instituted  there,  but  with  a  proviso 
which  changes  their  whole  character  :  instead  of  being  elected  by 
the  representatives  of  each  given  district,  they  are  appointed  by 
the  government ;  instead  of  belonging  to  the  local  population,  they 
are  mostly  aliens,  called  in  from  the  interior,  ignorant  of  the  cus- 
toms and  the  language  of  those  who  appear  before  them.  StiU, 
even  in  these  ill-used  provinces,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  main- 
tain, to  a  certain  extent,  the  separation  of  tlie  administrative  and 
judicial  powers,  by  making  the  new  judges  independent  from 
the  local  governors  and  subject  only  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

[t  must  beconfessed,  however,  that  even  in  the  provinces  which 
bad  been  officially  endowed  with  an  elective  magistracy,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alexander  II.  had  ended  by  considerably  rescinding 
the  right  of  election.  The  laws  of  1864  invested  the  Senate  with 
the  right  of  ratifying  the  choice  made  by  the  zemstvos.  An  ukhz 
dated  1879  enjoined  the  governors  to  supply  the  Senate  with 
secTct  information  conceniing  the  morals  and  the  opinions  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  territorial  assemblies  bad 
fallen.  These  reports— a //cs/a/wns,  the  law  calls  them — arc  con- 
fidential, consequently  incapable  of  being  controlled  or  verified. 
The  Senate  cannot  well  act  in  op|K)sition  to  the  opinion  ex^jressed 
by  the  governors,  who  are  thns  virtually  empowered  to  abrogate 
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at  will  the  choice  made  by  the  semsh'os.  Although  several  pro- 
vincial assemblies  have  petitioned  fur  the  suppression  of  this 
right,  Alexander  III.  has  not.  so  far,  acceded  to  their  wishes.  In 
this  mauuer,  although  the  elective  system  has  not  been  abrogated, 
the  nomination  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  present  depends  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  administratiou. 

It  is  nut  only  the  precautions  taken  by  the  government  which 
render  the  elective  magistracy'  harmless  in  Russia  :  indeed,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  mode  of  election  or  the  eligibility  of  the  candi- 
dates according  to  the  standard  expressed  by  the  qualifications 
demanded,  as  the  moral  condition  of  the  country,  the  calm  or 
apathy  of  the  public  mind. — in  one  word,  the  lack  of  political  life. 
Under  an  autocratic  form  of  government,  it  is  hardly  to  be  feared 
that  a  majority  of  the  electors  should  allow  itself  to  be  carried 
away  by  considerations  entirely  fojtigu  to  the  persoual  qualities 
of  the  judges  and  to  the  interests  of  justice,  or  that  the  chasen  of 
the  greater  number  should  become  agents  of  oppression  just  for  a 
fraction  of  the  population.  Where  there  are  no  political  parties  reg- 
tilarly  organized,  where  an  election  is  not  a  pitched  battle,  a  judg^e 
appointed  by  the  majority  is,  for  that  ver>-  reason,  not  likely  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  minority.  So  long  as  Russia  has  no  constitu- 
tion, no  parliament,  no  political  struggles,  the  elective  magistracy 
will  have  no  cxxasion  to  degenerate  into  a  weapon  of  war  or  a  tool 
ill  the  hands  of  parties. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  state  where  the  central  power  has, 
through  centuries,  remained  absolute  aud  arbitrarj*, — where  its 
representatives  have,  all  along,  been  free  to  perpetrate  with  im- 
punity every  fraud  and  t>ranuical  act.  an  elective  niagi.stracy  can 
become  a  moralizing  agent,  both  for  society  and  the  authorities. 
This  may  be  the  best  means  of  raising  the  dignity  of  justice  and 
insuring  the  integrity  of  the  judge.  Therefore,  without  dread  of 
running  coimter  to  a  vulgar  prejudice,  1  will  take  the  risk  of 
appearing  paradoxical  and  u*ill  dare  to  confess  that,  jf  elective 
justice  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  thing  anywhere,   it  is 
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in  au  absolute  empire,  a  bureaucratic  state,  such  as  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Does  that  mean  that  Russia,  owing  to  her  customs  and  form 
of  government,  owing  to  the  verj'  inferiority  of  her  political  de- 
velopment, is  safe  from  all  the  faults  inherent  to  a  magistracy 
which  is  the  result  of  election  ?  Surely  not.  If  she  has  found  in 
it  some  real  and  valuable  advantages,  she  has  also  encountered 
some  blemishes  which  we  cannot  omit  to  point  out.  There  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  the  independence  of  the  elected  judge  before 
the  authorities  now  and  then  degenerates  into  dependence  on  the 
electors  ;  and  many  honorable  and  competent  men,  frequently 
the  most  capable  and  the  most  worthy  of  being  invested  with 
judicial  functions,  find  them  too  uncertain,  too  unpromising  in 
the  future  to  be  willing  to  devote  to  them  their  time  and  powers. 
A  man  who  is  free  to  choose  will  always  hesitate  to  present  him- 
self for  a  post  which  is  at  once  too  precarious  to  take  the  place 
of  a  profession,  and  too  absorbing  to  allow  of  other  pursuits.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  a  great  many  justices  of  the  peace  accepted 
these  functions  only  as  a  tei]iporar>'  position,  when  uolhing  better 
offered,  that  not  a  few  see  in  them  only  a  stepping-stone  to  other 
positions,  that  many  .sought  to  steal  out  of  the  electi\-e  and  mov- 
able magistracy  into  that  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  irremovable. 

To  these  faults,  the  outcome  of  the  elective  principle  itself,  it 
has  been  tried  to  apply  remedies,  generally  of  doubtful  eflScacy. 
In  order  to  render  the  justices  less  dependent  on  influential 
electors  and  local  coteries,  it  has  been  proposed  to  entrust  their 
nomination  to  a  more  numerous  electoral  body.  In  order  to  give 
these  functions  greater  stabilitj'  and  to  protect  the  magistrate 
from  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
lengthen  his  term  of  office.  Such  measiires  would  correct  the 
present  faults  of  the  system  only  by  introducing  new  ones.  Take 
the  nomination  from  the  district  sems/vos- — %vouId  Chat  not  do 
away  with  one  of  the  guaranties  of  the  law,  one  of  the  correctives 
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of  the  elective  principle  ?  Lengthen  the  term  of  office,  say  from 
three  years  to  six,  or  make  it  uuliinited,  as  proposed  by  some 
joamaliste, — would  that  not  result,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  justices  against  the  caprices  of  public  opiuiou,  in  leaving 
the  public  at  the  mercy  of  these  magistrates'  carelessness  or 
incapacity  ? 

If  Russia  cannot  escape  all  the  disagreeable  traits  of  the 
dective  system,  we  must  acknowledge  that  she  suffers  far  less 
irum  it  than  would  the  great  states  of  the  West,  and  that  always 
for  the  same  reason — that  public  opinion  there  does  not  encounter 
either  the  same  temptations  or  the  same  excitement  as  in  coun- 
tries steeped  in  political  agitation  and  party  strife.  Hence  elec- 
tive offices  in  Russia  arc  not  as  unstable  as  it  is  their  nature  to 
be.  It  cannot  happen  there  that,  in  whole  provinces,  a  shifting 
of  the  majority  should  condemn  all  the  justices  in  office  to  he 
swept  away  wholesale  and  tlie  entire  staff  to  be  suddenly  renewed. 
Complaints  are  sometimes  heard  that  justices  who  are  not  re- 
elected step  out  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  acquiring 
practical  experience  in  their  calling.  But  this  is  not  generally 
the  case.  If,  at  the  triennial  elections,  a  certain  number  of  jus- 
tices are  set  aside,  the  greater  number  remain  in  office.  The 
district  eansfvcs,  not  being  swayed  by  passions  foreign  to  the 
interests  of  justice,  are  ordinarily  patient  and  indulgent  in  their 
attitude  towards  those  whom  they  have  elected.  These  functions, 
uncertain  as  they  arc,  turn  out  in  reality  much  less  precarious 
than  they  seem,  and  many  are  the  justices  of  the  peace  who,  out 
of  an  essentially  temporary  and  casual  employment,  have  cut  out 
an  actual  profes.sion  for  them-selves. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  of  two  sorts;  the  working  justices 
and  the  honorary  justices.  The  former  administer  justice  each 
in  his  own  district  or  canton  {ulch^tok);  the  latter's  duties,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  nominal  or,  more  correctly,  optional.  An 
honorary  justice  of  the  peace  can  sit  on  the  bench  only  on  the 
express  invitation  of  both  parties,  or  as  substitute  for  a  working 
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justice,  and,  in  either  case,  can  try  only  civil  cases.  These  func- 
tions, seemingly  so  modest,  are  generally  entrusted  to  the  most 
prominent  men  of  a  locality,  the  greatest  landed  proprietors,  or, 
especially,  the  highest  officials.  The  Hsts  of  these  honorary 
justices  are,  in  this  respect,  curious  to  peruse.  We  find  there  the 
whole  high  Ichiiibvnism,  civil  and  military,  ofl5cers  and  generals, 
in  active  service  or  retired,  lieutenants- generals  and  major-gen- 
erals, generals  of  infantr>-,  cavalr}^  artillerj-,  together  with  state 
councillors,  privy  councillors,  etc.  The  number  of  these  j  ustices 
is  not  limited  and  is  therefore  considerable,  all  the  more  that  their 
services  are  not  remunerated.  The  zemstvos  confer  tliis  dignity 
on  all  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  men  of  each  dis- 
trict. The  greater  part  of  high  government  officials  are  also 
honorar>'  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  provinces  with  which  their 
possessions  or  their  birth  identifies  them. 

This  institution  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  superfluous  ;  but  its 
object  originally  was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  public  estimation.  The  men  invested  with  this  hon- 
orary dignity  have  not,  as  a  rule,  either  the  leisure  or  the  wish  to 
exercise  such  modest  functions,  and  they  cannot  be  made  to  accept 
them ;  so  they  are  g^ven  at  least  the  title,  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  confer  on  them  a  personal  distinction,  as  to  enhance,  by 
their  names  and  rank,  the  prestige  and  social  authoritj'  of  the 
elective  magistracy.  The  greater  number  of  them  reside  only 
a  few  weeks  in  the  districts  that  elect  them  ;  very  few  e\-er  have 
actually  faced  litigants.  If  it  was  hoped  to  secure  in  this  way 
much  unpaid  but  valuable  assistance,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Eng- 
lish justices  of  the  peace,  that  hope  has  been  deceived.* 

The  ordinar>'  justices  of  the  peace  are  generally  men  of  in- 
ferior rank  or  position,  although  elected  by  the  same  as.semblies 

•  u  most  be  confessed  tbat  tliiH  title  of  honorary  justice  appears  to 
have  been  too  lavishly  gireu,  and  has  at  length  come  to  be  conferred  on 
men  lilUe  worthy  of  bearing  il,  such  as  jobbing  spccnlators,  dealers  in 
spirituuus  driclu,— a  class  to  this  day  uol  held  iu  bigU  cstL'CUi.  This  is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  new  influences  which  tend  to  prevail  in  the  zfmstvos. 
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and  under  the  same  conditions  as  regards  eligibility.  Instead  of 
occQpying  an  exalted  grade  in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy,  they 
mostly  have  no  tchin  at  all,  or  have  remained  a  fixture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  '*Table  of  Ranks."  According  to  the  law  they 
can  be  chosen  from  all  classes  of  society  ;  but,  as  they  must  own 
real  estate  of  some  kind,  only  landholders  are  elected,  outside 
of  cities,  which,  as  a  rule,  means  nobles  {d-.'orithiW).  The  law, 
in  imposing  property  qualification,  takes  no  account  at  all  of 
personal  property,  as  though,  by  making  of  the  new  local  justice 
ship  a  privilege  of  the  landed  proprietors,  the  lawgivers  had  in- 
tended to  compensate  the  former  lord,  the  pomiiihUhik,  for  the 
rights  of  which  emandpalion  despoiled  him  indirectly,  by  placing 
them  in  possession  of  that  very  privilege  of  administering  justice, 
vhich  some  nobles  claim  as  a  monopoly,  belonging  of  right  to 
their  class. 

This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  and  one  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
magistracy  of  a  mainly  arbitrating  nature,  common  to  all  condi- 
tions, may  seem  pregnant  with  ill-effects.*  A  judiciary  thtis 
elected  and  recruited  from  only  one  class  of  the  nation,  hardly 
seems  likely  to  oflfer  sufficient  securities  for  the  impartialit>*  of  its 
xnembers  in  dealing  with  other  classes — the  merchants  and  trades- 
xnen,  the  peasants,  the  former  serfs.  And  yet,  in  the  practice, 
'^his  defect  is  little  felt ;  it  is  rather  the  opposite  fault  that  is 
^roraplained  of  If  the  justice  of  the  peace  does  show  some 
"^ireferences,  it  is  usually  not  in  favor  of  the  class  of  laudtd  pro- 
:yrietor5,  to  which  he  belongs,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  htmible 
3)eople — the  villager,  the  peasant 

♦In  those  zemstvos  which  number  but  few  members — say  thirty  or  so — 
5t  happens  that  twelve  or  fifteen  landed  proprietors  elect  at  their  own  will 
all  ibe  JQfiliecs  of  a  district.  Such  elections  can,  on  occasion,  present  the 
various  phenomenon  to  which  we  alluded  in  Bpeaking  of  provincial  and 
mnaicipal  elections.  There  may  be  as  many  candidates  as  electors,  or  even 
more.  In  order  to  remedy  such  incongruities,  as  well  as  insure  to  the 
different  classes  a  more  equitable  reprcitentation,  it  might  do,  at  election 
time,  to  pTc  the  members  of  zcmstvoi  assessors  specially  nominated  by  oil 
the  classes  of  the  local  population. 
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Such  anomalies  are  not  \*ery  rare  iu  Russian  life.  In  no  other 
country,  as  already  said,  has  corporative  spirit  less  power,  or  caste 
and  birth  prejudice  feebler  roots.*  In  this  respect  as  in  many 
others,  the  Russian  nobility  differs  widely  from  that  of  all  other 
European  countries.  The  Moscovite  dvorianiu,  as  a  rule,  has 
neither  the  pretensions  nor  the  prejudices  of  the  French  noble 
bumpkin  (hobrreau)  or  of  the  German  junker.  Many  justices  of 
the  peace  take  especial  pleasure  in  parading  what,  iu  Russia  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  goes  under  the  name  of  "  advanced  ideas," 
many  do  not  shrink  from  the  bold  theories  which,  up  to  the  crim- 
inal attempts  of  these  latter  years,  were  brought  into  vogue  by 
their  very  holduess.  These  choseu  of  the  nobility,  these  delegates 
of  the  landed  interest,  are  for  the  mast  part  liberals  in  love  with 
progress,  friends  and  admirers  of  the  people  ;  many  are  democrats 
and  loudly  denounced  by  their  adversaries,  sometimes  even  by 
their  electors,  as  radicals,  levellers,  commuuists.  Whence  come 
such  propensities  in  magistrates  so  sifted  and  selected?  Partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  who,  especially  the  first  years,  de\'oted. 
themselves  to  this  difficult  task,  mostly  were  ardent  partisans  of 
reform,  anxious  to  contribute  their  mite  towards  the  realization 
of  their  patriotic  dreams. 

Still  another  explanation  can  be  given,  howe\-er,  of  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  majority  of  justices  of  the  peace,  a  reason 
both  more  general  and  more  enduring,  and  that  is  the  sphere  out 
of  which  is.sue  the  greater  number  of  these  elective  magistrates, 
their  social  condition,  their  pecuniary  position.  They  are  mostly 
not  rich,  and  that  sort  of  grudge  against  wealth  is  frequently  met 
with  among  them,  that  sort  of  unconscious  secret  envy,  which, 
in  other  countries  also,  shows  in  the  magistracy,  even  the  most 
cousen'ative.  The  amount  of  real  estate  required  by  the  law  to 
make  a  man  eligible  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  is  appar- 
ently high,  hut  in  reality  very  unequal  and  variable.  Althougrh 
the  law  takes  care  to  name  a  minimum  below  which  it  is  not  to 
*  See  Patt  L,  Book  V.,  which  treats  of  the  nobility. 
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descend,  the  small  value  of  land  at  times  lowers  it  till  it  becomes 
almost  a  derision.  The  judge  is  required  to  prove  that  he,  his 
parents,  or  his  wife,  ow-n  from  900  down  to  400  dessiathias  of 
land  according  to  the  provinces.*  This  would  be  a  great  deal  in 
France ;  in  certain  regions  of  Russia,  especially  in  the  govem- 
TTient-;  of  the  north  and  west,  it  is  often  little  or  almost  nothing.f 
In  the  absence  of  land  the  law  requires,  in  the  country,  buildings 
to  the  value  of  15,000  roubles.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  the  law  is 
still  more  accommodating  :  in  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  it  is  con- 
tent with  real  estate  of  the  value  of  6,000  roubles ;  in  the  other 
cities  it  goes  down  as  low  as  3,000  roubles,  little  over  $1,500  as  the 
course  now  stands.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  case  that 
these  lands  or  buildings  should  be  mortgaged  to  their  full  value 
and  bring  no  income  whatever  to  their  nominal  owners,  so  that, 
in  the  practice,  this  security  is  greatly  reduced  and  sometimes 
vanishes  altogether. 

What  was  the  reformer's  object  in  imposing  a  propertj*  census 
upon  the  elective  justices?  The  introduction  to  the  law  states 
it  expressly :  it  is  that  the  justice  of  the  peace,  necessarily  com- 
ing in  contact  with  people  of  every  sort,  would  find  it  harder 
lo  resist  certain  influences,  or  even  certain  temptations,  if  he 
should  be  in  a  position  bordering  on  destitution.  If  such  is 
the  object  of  the  law,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished. 
A  man  who  owns  a  few  hundreds,  or  even  a  thousand  dfSiiatUias 
of  fallow  laud,  in  the  wastes  of  the  north, — a  man  who,  in  Peters- 
burgh, where  life  is  not  less  dear  than  in  Paris,  owns  a  house,  or 
rather  a  hovel,  worth  6,000  roubles,  representing  a  capital  of  from 
^3,000  to  $5,000  at  mo.st. — can  such  a  man  be  regarded  as  really 

•  This  is  double  what  i»  required  to  qualify  as  elector  to  tlie  territorial 
as«embUc5  [zitmitvoi).  The  dcssiallna,  it  will  be  reniembcrcd,  is  equal  to 
about  2  ^'  acrtr&. 

t  la  tbe  rich  Black  Mould  governments,  on  tl)«  other  band,  the  mini- 
mum  of  400  dessialinas  may  appear  loo  higb.  For  ibis  reason  some  dittrict 
armitvos,  in  tbe  govcrament  of  Tcbernigof  among  otliers,  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  lowered  from  40a  to  300  dessiaiinas. 
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independent,  as  raised  by  fortune  above  vulgar  troubles  and  temp- 
tations ?  If  they  had  no  other  pledges  of  their  justices'  integrity, 
the  electors  would  be  to  be  pitied. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  qualification  imx>osed  by  the  law 
is  far  from  always  answering  the  law-giver's  wishes  and  calcula- 
tions. Indeed  its  inefficiency  is  sonietiines  glaring.  Wc  would 
not,  however,  pronounce  it  on  this  account  a  useless  formality,  a 
troublesome  brake  to  the  2emsh>os'  freedom  of  choice,  though  cer- 
tain Russians  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  that,  and  several  of  their 
journalists  are  in  favor  of  suppres.siug  it  altogether.  Of  course, 
when  the  law  demands  certain  qualifications  from  the  electors,  it 
may  seem  unnecessarj'  to  impose  one  on  the  elected.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  understand  that  a  government  may  not  ha\'e 
sufficient  confidence  iu  the  principle  of  elective  magistracy  to  allow 
it  to  be  stripped  of  any  of  its  guaranties,  no  matter  how  vain  and 
iUusor>-  they  may  appear.* 

To  make  the  qualification  for  eligibility  as  efficient  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  should  be  raised,  and  in  that  case  elective  magistracy 
would  become  so  difficult  of  access,  that  no  one  would  be  found 
willing  to  enter  it.  Not  only  would  the  choice  be  loo  restricted, 
but  there  would  be  a  lack  of  candidates.  The  wealthy  landed 
proprietors,  the  men  whom  their  fortune  really  makes  indepen- 
dent, do  not  generally  covet  an  office  which  necessitates  assiduous 
residence  and  tiresome  work .  If  they  accept  it,  it  is  usually  in  the 
capacity  of  honorary  justices.  The  majoritj'  of  candidates  arc 
men  with  moderate  means,  frequently  e%'en  small  landholders, 
needy  and  in  debt,  who  look,  to  the  office  for  an  increase  of  tlieir 
meagre  income.  In  this  respect  the  new  elective  magistracy  is 
not  unlike  the  old.f  It  is  a  place  and  a  salar>*  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  seek  in  the  office.  Some  do  not 
abandon  all  their  former  pursuits,  but  go  on  managing  estates. 


*  The  law  e:cempts  from  ibis  dispoRitioD  all  justices  elected  nnani- 
monsly.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  tbat  such  elections  are  very  rare, 
t  Sec  Chap.  1.  of  the  present  Ixwk. 
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their  own  or  other  people's,  occasionally  even  dabbling  in  trade. 
Id  the  forest  regions,  for  instance,  it  is  no  tinnsua)  thing  for  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  trade  in  tumber  or  wood,  so  that,  at  sale 
times,  it  becomes  impossible  to  find  him  at  his  post. 

It  would  seem  natural  to  leave  the  cost  of  peace-justice  to  the 
exchequer  ;  but  the  State  has  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
it  left  to  the  zfmstvos  the  right  of  electing  the  justices,  to  cast 
this  burden  on  them.  This  consideration  may  even  not  ha\*e  been 
foreign  to  its  willingness  to  endorse  the  elective  system.  This  is 
a  financial  trick  which  is  not  without  e\Tl  effects  on  the  service. 
The  assemblies  which  appoint  the  justices  of  tlie  peace  settle  the 
salar>*  question  at  their  pleasure,  in  a  spirit  not  always  free  from 
stinginess.*  The  salary  varies  greatly,  according  to  localities  and 
the  cost  of  life.  It  is  usually  about  2,000  roubles,  but  in  certain 
prorinces  it  falls  to  1,500,  while,  in  the  capitals,  it  rises  to  4,000 
and  5,000.  The  ztmsttm,  at  the  present  day,  leave  the  justice 
to  defray  all  the  expenses :  he  is  to  End  the  offices  and  court  room, 
to  furnish  them,  to  heat  Ihera,  to  get  a  clerk  and  pay  him.  These 
expenses  considerably  curtail  his  own  income.  The  consequence 
is  that  many  have  no  otlier  court  room  than  an  apartment  in 
their  own  house  or  one  of  the  outbuildings,  such  as  a  bam,  more 
<x  less  decently  adapted,  sometimes  hardly  roofed  or  weather- 
tight.  Again.  I  have  seen  justices  who,  out  of  economy,  kept 
■310  clerk  and  did  the  work  themselves.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
•znns/7>os  will  have  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  by  opening 
offices  and  court-rooms  at  their  own  expense.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  not  less  irksome  to  the  public  than  to  the  justice,  for  the 
court  moves  from  place  to  place  as  he  changes  his  residence  ;  and 


■lu  the  provinces  where  the  justices  of  Ihe  pence  are  not  elected,  it  is 
lie  govemaient  which  appoints  their  salaries,  hut  these  are  defrayed,  I 
Iteve,  out  of  the  prov-incial  budget.     In  Lithuania  and  iti  the  ProvJDces 
the  Northwest,  where  the  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Stale,  ibey  re- 
ceive a  higher  salary  than  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  extraordinary  contributiotis  which  the  governmeTit  frequetitly  levies 
on  the  Polish  landed  proprietors,  ever  since  the  insurrection  of  1863. 
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as  he  sometimes  resides  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  judicial  district, 
or  even  outside  of  it,  the  discomfort  entailed  all  oi-er  Russia  by 
the  huge  di'stances  are  increased  to  the  detriment  of  the  public, 
especially  the  peasants,  who,  frequently  having  nobody  in  their 
villages  to  prefer  their  petitions  for  them,  are  compelled  to  come 
all  tlie  way  themselves  to  hand  them  to  the  justice. 

The  educational  qualification  legally  required  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  is  not,  at  the  present  day,  a  more  efficient  pledge  for 
their  capability  than  the  property  qualificatiou  is  for  their  inde- 
pendence. The  law  demands  of  the  candidate  no  special  knowl- 
edge, no  university  degree ;  it  is  content  with  a  study  certificate 
inferior  to  the  French  degree  of  Uachclor.*  The  legislator  bases 
this  tolerance  on  the  consideration  that  the  justice  is  to  judge 
rather  in  equity  than  in  common  law  ;  but  this  is  neither  the 
only  nor  the  best  reason  of  this  seemingly  excessive  leniency.  It 
is  with  education  as  wth  property  :  had  the  State  set  up  a  stand- 
ard difficult  to  attain,  it  might  have  scared  away  all  aspirants 
after  judicial  honors.  There  are  as  yet  so  few  jurists  in  Russia, 
that  scarcely  enough  are  found  to  supply  the  ordinar>'  magistracy. 
It  was.  therefore,  not  advisable  to  display  any  great  severity  when 
the  ranks  of  the  new  magistracy  had  first  to  be  filled  :  the  State 
or  the  public  may  do  better  with  the  second  or  third  generation 
of  justices.  If  the  pecuniary  qualification  cannot  be  raised,  it 
will  certainly  be  possible  some  day  to  raise  the  educational  one. 
In  this  respect,  laws  and  public  opinion  will  grow  more  exacting 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  national  culture. 

Of  all  professionals,  of  all  classes  of  men  proper  to  the  new 
Russia,  there  is  none  as  interesting  as  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
After  what  has  been  said  of  their  origin,  of  their  standard  of 
knowledge,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  these  impro\'ised  magis- 
trates often  challenge  criticism  and  sometimes  ridicule.    They 

*Low  as  tbc  demaitds  of  the  State  are  in  Uiis  respect,  laadcd  proprie- 
tors have  been  found,  in  the  nobiliary  assembly  of  the  captlal,  who  con- 
■idered  them  excessive  ! 
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have  already  furnislied  more  than  one  type  for  satire  to  a  litera- 
ture which  does  not  so  much  affect  novelties  and  character 
sketches,  as  political  allusions  and  dissertations  on  social  themes. 
Here  are,  among  others,  two  quaint  types  of  rural  justices  of  the 
peace,  sketched  by  a  provincial  lawyer  who  asserts  tliat  all  his 
portraits  are  from  nature.  The  one,  PJrkin,  violent,  quick-tem- 
pered, his  mouth  always  full  of  abuse  and  threats,  is  the  terror 
of  litigants  and  counsels.  At  the  least  contradiction,  he  sentences 
the  bewildered  peasants  to  years  of  imprisonment,  even  to  trans- 
portation to  Siberia,  or  other  eccentric  penalties  which  a  justice 
of  the  peace  has  no  right  to  inflict.  Unmoved  by  either  the  jas- 
tice's  ravings  or  the  mujik's  humble  supplications,  the  clerk,  pen 
in  hand,  waits  for  some  rational  sentence  to  fall  from  the  Irate 
magistrate's  lips,  to  write  it  down.  The  second  justice,  Tche- 
pjrkin,  a  wealthy  and  conceited  lauded  proprietor,  is  a  gentle  and 
good-natured  man,  who  sets  himself  the  diflicult  task  of  sending 
everybody  away  satisfied  ;  he  has  not  the  heart  to  make  anybody 
^soonteuted,  and  bis  greatest  pride  is  that  his  decisions  should 
not  be  attacked  in  appellate  courts.  To  spare  himself  this  hu- 
miliation, he  goes  as  far  as  to  make  pecunian.*  sacrifices.  Wheu 
he  absolutely  cannot  bring  about  an  amicable  understanding,  he 
is  miserable,  loses  heart,  and,  under  pretence  of  illness,  adjourns 
the  case,  to  the  despair  of  such  litigants  as  have  come  from  a 
cSiatance. 

I  will  not  decide  whether  these  are  caricatures  or  portraits. 
All  I  can  say  is  tliat,  if  there  still  are  PVrkius  and  Tchep^rkins, 
they  are  getting  rare  and  will  soon  have  vanished  allogelher.  I 
■  liave  had  personal  relations,  in  various  provinces  of  the  interior, 
H  ^ith  sundry  rural  justices  ;  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any- 
I  thing  in  common  with  these  grotesque  figures.  Indeed,  if  I  may 
H  venture  to  decide  the  question  from  my  i>ersonal  experiences,  I 
I  must  confess  that,  as  far  as  culture  goes,  if  not  professional  ca- 
I        padtv,  thi.s  elective  niap;istracv  seemed  to  me  much  superior  to  that 


I 
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of  property  and  education  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  insure  the 
justices  agaiust  all  error  or  temptation,  their  own  moralit>*  and 
character,  in  most  cases,  place  them  above  attempts  at  corruption, 
and  their  upright  intentions  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  juridi- 
cal lore.  Among  these  elected  justices  bribe-taking  is  almost 
unknown.  Already  the  man  of  the  people,  the  peasant,  who  used 
at  first  to  prostrate  himself  in  suppliant  guise  at  the  feet  of  the 
magistrate,  is  learning  to  take  his  stand  on  his  right  and  to  confide 
in  justice. 

I  shall  not  say  much  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  It  covers  all  civil  cases  up  lo  the  value  of  500  roubles,  and 
all  criminal  cases  that  involve  a  legal  penalty  not  exceeding  one 
year  of  prison  or  a  fine  of  300  roubles.  Litigants  are  allowed 
to  bring  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  cases  that  do  not  come 
within  his  jurisdiction  ;  only  they  must  pledge  themselves  to  sub- 
mit to  his  decision.  This  is  called  a  "conscience  coiirl."*  As 
the  name  implies,  it  is  the  justice's  duty,  first  of  all,  to  try  concili- 
atiou,  and  be  must  not  render  a  sentence  uutil  after  all  his  efforts 
to  effect  a  compromise  have  failed.  In  bis  decisions,  he  must 
take  more  account  of  equity  tlian  of  strict  law^  and  in  certain 
cases  he  must  conform  to  local  custom  as  well  as  law.f 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  department  of  Justice,  is  that  it  is 

•  Cases  specmlly  belon^ng  to  the  vdlosi  (cantoti(i])courtsare  frequently 
laVen  before  justices  of  the  peace,  hy  mutual  conitent  of  tlie  litigants.  In 
some  provinces  of  the  interior,  these  magistrates,  who  are  not  at  present 
fiufficieully  numerous  to  be  ready  for  this  extra  work,  find  it  diflficult  to  get 
rid  of  such  cases.  Tliere  is  a  filory  of  a  tHUj'ii,  who,  on  Iwing  thus  referred 
to  the  proper  peasant  court,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  that  vdhst  court !  There  is 
iiothinR  to  be  j?ot  from  it,  beyond  an  order  for  twenty  stripes  with  the  rod  !  " 
This  in  allusion  Co  corporal  punisbmetit,  still  tolerated  in  the  rural  peasant 
courts. 

t  There  is  a  case  which  has  been  quoted  by  the  Russian  press  f  ■B79)  as 
doing  credit  lo  the  institution,  and  which  speaks  more  in  favor  of  the  jus- 
tice's impartiality  than  his  juridical  tact.  A  justice  of  the  peace  received  a 
complaint  for  libel,  from  his  servant  ^iri  asainst  his  own  wife.  He  served  a 
summons  on  iKitb  nitder  his  own  roof,  and  after  n  public  debate,  fined  his 
wife  one  hundred  roubles.  This  occtirrcnce,  it  is  true,  took  plaeeiu  Pod^Slia, 
one  of  the  provinces  where  these  magistrates  are  not  yet  elective. 
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free  from  slow  and  expensive  formalism.  Every  person  who  has 
a  complaint  to  file  with  the  justice  of  the  peace  addresses  himself 
directly  to  him,  orally  or  in  writing,  and  tlie  justice  appoints  an 
early  day  to  hear  the  case.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  these 
audiences,  especially  in  the  couutr>'.  The  procedure,  which  is 
oral  and  public,  is  almost  patriarchal  in  its  good-natured  direct- 
ness. There  is  hardly  more  fomialisni  and  decorum  than  in  the 
cantonal  {vblosl)  cotuts.  The  justice  wears  no  uniform  or  robe  ; 
he  is  dressed  as  hts  taste  prompts,  in  a  plain  sacque  coat ;  the  only 
insignia  he  wears  is  a  medal  hung  round  his  neck  on  a  chain  of 
gilt  brass.  And  yet,  at  those  trials  of  which  I  was  a  witness^ 
ever>-thing  went  off  with  the  greatest  regularitj-.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses  was  carried  on  carefully  and  patiently  ;  tlieir 
replies,  as  mx-II  as  the  litigants',  were  written  down  in  condensed 
form,  then  read  aloud  to  them,  to  be  by  them  attested.  This 
manner  of  proceeding,  appears  at  times  to  produce  a  certain 
slowness  in  the  debates,  but  it  also  results  iu  great  clearness,  and 
singularly  facilitates  the  re\*isiou  of  cases  which  are  set  aside  for 
appeal.  When  ready  to  read  the  sentence,  always  written  out  with 
reasons  given,  the  justice  made  all  present  stand  up,  and,  the  read- 
ing done,  the  htigants  bowed  low,  iu  token  that  they  accepted  the 
decision. 

What  impressed  me  most,  iu  these  modest  courts  as  well  as  in 
all  Russian  assizes,  is  the  manner  of  swearing  the  witnesses.  In 
a  comer  of  the  apartment  used  as  court-room,  stood  a  reading 
desk,  and  on  it  lay  a  Testament  and  a  cruci6x.  As  a  rule,  the 
priest  is  called  upon  to  lend  to  the  judicial  act  the  authority  of  his 
ministry,  by  himself  swearing  in  tlie  witnesses.  Thus  I  have  seen, 
in  rural  courts,  the  pope  read  to  them  a  long  litnrgic  formula, 
which  they  repeated  after  him,  sentence  by  sentence,  crossing 
themselves  frequently,  as  is  the  national  custom.  The  ceremony 
ended  with  the  kissing  of  Testament  and  crucifix.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  all  alive,  in  the  heart  of  old  Moscovia,  the  ancient 
Slavic  custom,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Russian  chroni- 
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clers,  with  whom  "to  kiss  the  cross"  is  the  habitual  equivaleut  of 
' '  taking  an  oath, "  or  "  swearing  allegiance. ' '  For  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  still  imbued  with  the  gross  notioRS  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  still  respecters  of  external  rites  more  than  of  inner  truth, 
the  sacredness  of  an  oath  has  always  had  to  be  enhanced  by  a 
religious  ceremony,  which  makes  of  it  a  sort  of  sacrameut,  so 
that  peijur>'  becomes  sacrilege.* 

Cases  are  discussed,  and  even  formally  argued,  in  the  court- 
Toom,  presided  over  by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  litigants 
can  be  represented  and  defended  by  any  one  whom  they  may 
employ  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  they  send  to  the  nearest  city 
for  a  professional  lawyer  ;  but  the  men  who  undertake  to  follow 
the  cases  which  come  under  the  competence  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  mostly  make  a  specialty  of  it.  They  are  usually  men  of 
little  knowledge,  and  sometimes  of  doubtful  morality. — retired  or 
disgraced  government  employ6s,  clerks  or  secretaries  out  of  place, 
sometimes  even  old  soldiers  or  non-commissioned  oflScers  who  have 
done  their  term  of  service ;  in  a  word,  any  person  having  a  certaitt 
gift  of  speech,  together  with  a  smattering  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing judicial  procedure  and  legal  jobbing.  In  order  to  increase 
their  fees,  these  unlicensed  lawyers  frequently  urge  the  credulous 
peasants  to  carr>'  on  their  suit  by  appeal,  if  not  even  to  the 
highest  court. 

It  is  not  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  as  with  the  vblost  (can- 
tonal) courts,  whose  sentences  used  to  be  6nal.  The  decisions  of 
the  elective  magistracy-  are  final  only  in  civ-il  cases  in  which  the 
plaintifT  sues  for  a  sum  below  30  roubles,  or  in  criminal  cases 
involving  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Uiree  days'  arrest  and  a  fine  of 
15    roubles.t     In  all  other  cases,    appeal   is  allowed, — not,    as 

*  Of  course,  heterodox  subjects.  Christians  or  not  Clirutiwig,  are  sparvd 
the  intervention  of  the  Orthodox  priest  Each  Bwcan  accordion  to  the 
rites  aod  forms  of  bis  own  religion.  Wfaea  I&raelitc  witnesses  are  to  be 
BVDTD,  a  Raltbi  is  called  iu  ;  for  Catholics  or  Protestaatx,  a  pric»t  or  minister 
of  their  persuasion  ;  for  Mussulranns,  a  molLth. 

f  There  has  already  bccu  bomc  talk  of  raising  this  limit  to  too  roubles 
in  civil  caftea,  so  as  to  lessen  the  number  of  appeals. 
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in  other  countries,  to  the  ordinary  courts,  but  to  the  district  con- 
\-ention  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  We  cotitd,  so  far.  wonder 
what  Russia  had  borrowed  from  the  HngUsh  system,  so  greatly 
had  she  altered  its  character  ;  but  here  we  come  across  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  British  model.  As  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  English  count>'  have  their  quarter-sessions,  so  the 
elected  justices  of  the  Russian  district  have  their  monthly  ses- 
sions, their  "assizes  of  the  peace."  The  appeal  is  from  the 
isolated  justice  to  the  assembled  body  of  justices,  who,  as  a  body, 
finally  tr>'  cases  which  they  had  individually  tried  in  the  first 
instance.  This  ver>*  simple  system  has  made  it  possible  to  give 
this  modest  magistracy  the  fullest  autonomy  and  a  means  of  self- 
control  which  makes  it  thoroughly  independent  of  the  conrts 
appointed  by  the  State.* 

The  "  assizes  of  the  peace  "  are  held  each  month  in  the  chief 
district-city  ;  they  ordinarily  last  two  or  three  days.  The  law 
does  not  require  the  presence  of  all  the  justices  at  each  ses.sion, 
bat  only  of  three,  one  of  whom  is  elected  to  preside.  The  magis- 
trate whose  deci.sions  are  attacked  can  take  no  part  in  the 
settling  of  the  cases  which  concern  him.'  The  -sessions  are 
public,  and  the  whole  case  may  be  reopened  in  them.  Every 
such  meeting  is  a.ssisted  by  a  praseciiting  attorney,  appointed  by 
the  government,  who  presents  his  conclusions  upon  criminal  and 
some  civil  cases.  The  "  assizes  uf  the  peace  "  cau  annul  the  de- 
vHsions  of  individual  justices,  as  well  as  try  anew  cases  brought 

•  It  has  Boraetimes  been  ad\*iBcd  to  apply  a  similar  system  to  the  peas- 
ant conrts,  lately  debarred  from  appeal ;  but,  even  apart  from  tbeir  igoo- 
Tnnce  and  iuaptness  lo  decide  auytlimg  from  written  docuuietits,  these 
Tustic  village  magistrates  usunlly  bu%-e  too  little  time  to  devote  to  tbetr 
jadicial  duties  to  make  it  easy  for  tlieru  to  sit  lu  such  on  appellate  court. 

'  The  bcAl  modem  prartice  in  America  is  in  a  line  with  this,  and  ex- 
clades  judges  from  eitting  with  the  appellate  tribunal  iu  ca«e«  which  l]a\'e 
been  before  Uiem  at  nisi prius.  It  may  further  be  noticed  that  this  Russian 
f>*stem  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  assizes  of  the  peace  bad  an  alinost  abso- 
lute prototype,  on  a  larger  acole.  iu  tbe  Circuit  Courts  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  judges  who 
presided  over  the  former. 
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before  them  on  appeal ;  they  can  annul  the  sentences  of  the 
justices  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  viola- 
tion of  the  prescribed  forms.  In  the  latter  case,  tliey  refer  the 
case  to  another  justice.  As  to  the  decisions  rendered  in  appeals 
h^  the  "assizes  of  the  peace,"  they  cannot  be  attacked  except 
before  the  Senate,  and  if  this  supreme  court  annuls  the  decision 
of  such  a  couventiou.  the  case  goes  before  that  of  a  neigh- 
boring district. 

It  was  impossible  to  invent  a  court  of  appeal  more  within  reach 
of  individuals  and  less  burdensome  to  the  exchequer.  Still, 
ingenious  as  it  appears,  this  system  is  not  absolutely  safe  from 
criticism  ;  many  people  do  not  believe  it  can  last.  What  kind  of 
a  mutual  control  is  this,  it  could  be  objected,  which  places  over 
a  man,  as  judges,  his  own  colleagues  of  tlie  neighborhood? 
Wliat  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  severity  and  impartially*  of  a 
court  whose  members  can  be  by  turns  called  to  the  bar  and 
made  to  exchange  the  judgment  seat  for  the  bench  of  the  accosed 
or  litigants?  A  court  of  appeal  composed  iu  this  way  of  judges 
of  the  first  instance  will  always  have  a  certain  weakness  for  the 
decisions  of  the  first  justice.  This  form  of  appeal  struck  people 
as  one  of  the  most  contestable  parts  in  the  system ;  it  was  never- 
theless left  almost  intact  by  the  law  of  July  12,  1889.  which,  in 
rural  districts,  substitutes  the  rural  canton  chiefs  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  institution  of  these  canton  chiefs  is  so  far,  as  already  said, 
the  most  important  creation  of  the  present  reign.  The  reader  will 
remember  what  is  its  distinctive  feature  :  the  "  chiefs"  are  invested 
with  powers  at  once  admiiiistratlve  and  judicial.  This  is  a  distinct 
deviation  from  the  principle  which  pervades  all  the  great  reforms 
of  Alexander  II. — the  separation  of  the  two  powers.  This  prin- 
ciple is  virtually  given  up,  except  in  the  cities,  where  it  still 
prevails. 

The  law  of  1889,  already  in  force  in  some  twenty  gwemments, 
aboli-shes  the  elective  justices  of  the  peace,  except  in  the  three 
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greatest  dtiesof  the  empire:  St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Odessa, 
with  their  suburbs.  It  was  iu  these  great  centres  that  the  elective 
magistracy  worked  best,  and  they  should  feel  obliged  to  the 
government  for  leaving  it  to  them.  Ever>'where  else,  only  the 
hanoraj>- justices  of  the  peace  will  be  elected.  Urban  and  rural 
justice  will  be  kept  separate.  In  the  cities,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
ftill  make  room  for  the  "  urban  judge,"  to  be  appointwl  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  These  urban  judges,  like  the  rural  canton 
chiefs,  will  have  very  much  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  former 
justices  of  the  peace.*  Of  the  criminal  and  ci^-il  cases  which  the  law 
of  1864  gave  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  some  will  be  decided  by 
a  member  of  the  cantonal  court  (not  the  peasant  court)  delegated 
to  the  district  court. 

The  rural  canton  chiefs  appointed  by  the  governor  are  to  take 
the  place  of  the  elective  justices  of  the  peace  in  rural  districts. 
They  must,  as  already  said,  belong  to  the  local  nobility.    Although 
they  are  not,  as  some  would  have  wished,  elected  by  their  fellow 
nobles,  the  governor.  In  appointing  them,  must  ask  the  advice  of 
the  local  marshal  of  the  nobility.     They  have  the  ^nllage  com- 
xaunes  under  their  guardianship,  and  nominate  the  members  of 
"the  peasant  wS/of/ courts.     It  will  easily  Ije  .^^en  what  power  these 
"twofold  duties — administrati\*e  and  judicial — must  give  to  the 
Tural  chiefs.     The  object  of  the  institution  i.s  to  raise  once  more 
the  influence  of   the  nobilitj',    and  to  strengthen  authority  by 
^revi^-ing  the  sense  of  legal  right  in  the  niral  population.     It  is 
Itoped,  through  the  agencj-  of  the  naUkhlniki ,  to  bring  the  peas- 
ants at  last  to  rcs-pccl  their  own  signature.     The  entire  course  of 
rural  life  rests  on  them,  and  these  noble  fuuctiouaries  keep  up  a 
sort  of  mutual  supervision  or  control. 

The  "assembly  of  the  peace"  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  "as- 
sembly of  canton  chiefs"  formed  on  the  same  principles.     As  the 

"  The  n1r.1l  eanwn  chiefs  anrl  tbc  urban  judges  take  cogniz«ijce  of  civil 
fQita  involving  not  more  tlian  500  rouibtes,  when  laml  leoses  or  fieltl  labor 
are  in  question  ;  for  other  cases,  tfaelr  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond 
300  ronbles. 
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"duefs"  are  both  government  representatives  and  judges,  their 
assembly  has  the  same  twofold  character.  The  compoation  of  it 
varies  according  as  it  sits  in  the  capacity  of  administrative  board 
or  of  court  of  justice.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  cantonal 
administrative  assembly  is  the  marshal  of  the  nobility  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  cliief  of  tlie  local  police  {isprhxmik),  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  permanent  Provincial  Board  {uprdva),  have  f;eats 
ill  it.  The  judicial  cantonal  assembly,  while  equally  presided 
over  by  the  district  marshal,  comprises,  besides  the  canton  chiefs, 
who  take  turns  in  their  attendance,  the  honorar>' justices  of  the 
peace,  the  new  urban  judges,  and  the  delegate  from  the  canton 
court,  who,  in  this  court  of  appeals,  is  to  represent  more  especially 
juridic  science. 

The  rural  canton  chiefs  receive  the  same  salarj'  as  their  prede- 
cessors, the  justices  of  the  peace.  Canton  chiefs  and  urban 
judges  get  2,20c  roubles  a  year,  of  which  600  are  counted  for 
office  and  stationery  expenses.  The  delegate  from  the  canton 
court  has  3.  joo  roubles.  The  thing  is  too  recent  to  allow  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  its  working.  As  usual  in  Russia,  the  new  law 
will  be  extended  gradually  to  the  different  pronnces  of  the  empire. 
As  was  to  be  foreseen  in  these  rural  localities,  where  ciUtured  men 
are  mostly  so  few,  mast  of  the  new  "chiefs'"  were  taken  from 
among  the  old  justices  of  the  peace,  and  possibly  nothing  better 
could  have  happened,  all  the  bad  things  notwithstanding  that 
their  adversaries  have  been  saying  of  these  justices. 


BOOK  IV.     CHAPTER  IV. 

CoQits  of  First  Insbince  And  Apx>eUate  Conrtt — Tbe  Senate  an  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal — Irremovability  and  Independence  of  the  Magistracy 
—Right  of  Presentation — The  Criminal  Depailnient  and  the  Prosecat- 
ing  Attorneys— Worth  of  the  Judiciary  as  Regards  its  Members — Lawyers 
and  tbe  Liberty  of  tbe  Bar. 


Abo\'tb — or  more  correctly,  side  by  side  with — the  judiciary  of 
the  peace,  rises  the  ordinary  magistracy.  If  the  former  shows 
traces  of  English  influences,  in  the  latter  ever>'thing  is  imitated 
from  France.  The  plan  of  the  new  judiciar>*  structure  is  so  faith- 
ftilly  copied  from  the  Palais  de  J%istke  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
French  writer  to  describe  its  disposition  :  it  is  that  of  the  French 
courts  since  the  Revolution.  We  find  there  the  familiar  treble- 
tiered  arrangement  :  courts  of  first  instance,  appellate  courts, 
supreme  court  of  appeal.'  We  find  there  our  judges  and  our 
lawyers,'  our  prosecuting  attonieys  and  our  jur>'.  And  our  task 
will  be  not  so  much  U>  study  the  disposition  of  the  buildiug  as  to 

'  Tbis  seems  the  most  intelligifile  anil  correct  rendering,  in  this 
place,  of  tJie  French  Courde  Cassaiion,     See  note  O"  p.  ?88. 

'*  Avoeais.  Like  tbe  English  "  lawyer,"  tbe  word  is  tnucb  lued  iii  the 
■eoM  of  "  advocate  "  or  ''  counsel  for  tbe  defence  "  as  opposed  to  the  prose- 
cation.  This  is  tbe  sense  in  which  it  uliould  be  taken  here.  According  to 
the  context,  dzwcff/ also  answers  to  the  English  "solicitor"  and  "attorney," 
aswellaa  any  one  who  lives  by  the  profession  of  the  law,-— iu  this  latter 
meaning  again  coinciding  with  "  lawyer."  One  meaning,  however,  of  the 
English  word  "lawyer"  aivnr/ never  assumes— that  of  one  devoted  to  the 
■tidy  of  law  as  a  science,  en  authority  on  law  qttestious;  smb  n  tnan  is  a 
juriii^  fyt  jurxscOHSulU,  Vn  grand  aivcaf  cau  mean  only  '^an  eminent  de- 
fending-connsel,"  a  great  criminal  or  civil  lawyer  in  actual  court  practice. 
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look  in  ou  what  is  going  on  behind  the  walls  of  those  halls,  out- 
wardly so  similar  to  ours. 

In  the  construction  of  the  two  monuments,  there  is  nevertheless 
a  diffcru-nce  which  strikes  the  eye  at  once  and  gives  to  the  Russian 
imitation  a  real  superiority  over  its  French  prototj-pe.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  several  parts  are,  in  the  copy,  considerably  ampler,  more 
generous,  than  in  the  original  ;  the  windows  of  the  front  are 
comparatively  less  numerous  but  larger,  the  rooms  inside  more 
spacious  and  airy.  In  France,  the  judiciar>'  sj'stem,  being  too 
servile  a  cast  from  the  administrative,  presents  an  exaggerated 
number  of  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  of  appellate  courts  and 
courts  of  cassation.  It  is  evident  at  the  first  glance  that  all  these 
partitions  are  traceable  to  a  time  when  the  means  of  intercourse 
were  still  scant.*  Russia,  while  she  appropriated  our  judicial 
hierarchy^  took  care  to  enlarge  the  limiLs  of  our  jurisdictions. 
She  has^  like  us,  district  courts,  but,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
a  single  administrative  district,  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  district 
court  or  court  of  first  instance  ordinarily  extends  over  five,  six, 
seven  administrative  districts, — nay,  frequently  over  an  entire 
government,  larger  in  size  and  population  than  a  French  d^paric- 
mcni.  Russia, t  like  France,  has  appellate  courts  (.or  chambers — 
jiMf?iffi'/fly>(7/rf/>'),  but  the  jurisdiction  of  each  embraces  a  whole 
region  of  the  empire.  Owning  ten  times  the  territorj'  and  twice 
the  papulation  of  France,  European  Russia  has  fewer  courts  atid 
judges  of  all  sorts.  In  this  respect,  she  conies  more  nearly  up  to 
England  than  to  France.  Possibly  she  may  have  fallen  into  the 
opposite  fault :  if  France  has  too  mauy  courts,  Russia  may  possi- 


*A  Judiciary  reform  with  a  view  to  correctiag  *liese  faults  has  repeatedly 
been  broached. 

t  European  Russia,  even  after  the  recent  introduction  of  the  new  jadi- 
cial  Statute  in  the  Provinces  of  the  West,  numben  scarcely  more  than  sixly 
courts  of  first  instance  and  nine  appellate  coort-s  the  latter— in  Pelersburgh, 
Moscow,  KazAu,  Sar^tof.  Khirkof,  Odessa.  Kief,  Smolensk,  V'ilua.  The 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Caucasus,  aa  well  as  Finland,  are  not  com- 
{vised  in  these  lj)furc». 
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My  ttot  have  euough.  The  number  of  Uiem  may  grow,  along  with 
the  countr)''s  population  and  resources,  without  lowering  the 
judicial  office,  and  title  by  making  it  too  cheap.* 

Russia  has  imitated  from  France  not  ou]y  the  structure  of  her 
courts  but  also  her  judicial  hierarchy.  The  justice  of  tlie  peace 
is  the  only  oue  who  sits  alone  on  his  bench,  as  in  France.  lu  all 
other  court"*,  Russia,  contrarj-  to  the  method  followed  in  England, 
lias  given  the  preference  to  the  system  of  a  plurality  of  judges, 
vithont  heeding  the  accusation  brought  up  against  this  system, 
that  the  judge's  attention  and  coascieuce  are  enfeebled  by  having 
his  responsibility  diN-ided.  The  Russian  law  requires  three 
judges  to  sit  on  everj'  case,  civil  or  crimlual,  one  of  them  presid- 
ing. The  circuit  or  district  courts  try  both  criminal  and  civil 
cases,  the  latter  with  jury  and  without  appeal.  Kveu  then  the 
law  leaves  to  the  higher  courts  a  sort  of  control  over  the  district 
courts,  by  authorizing  criminal  prosecution  before  them  only  by 
the  advice  of  the  appellate  court  isudi-bnaya  paldtd). 

The  French  imprint  is  especially  stamped  on  the  supreme 
court  and  the  method  of  reversing  decisions.  The  Russians  have 
Irorrowed  from  us  both  the  thing  and  the  name.f  Uy  leaving 
TetCT  the  Great's  "  Governing  Senate  "  at  the  top  of  their  judi- 
ciary institutions,  they  have  brought  its  functions  down  to  the 
standard  of  the  French  Cour  de  Cas.sation,  t.  e.,  supreme  court  of 
appeal.  Like  the  latter,  the  Russian  Senate,  reversing  the  pro- 
ceeding customary  in  other  countries,  limits  its  action  to  the  veri- 
fication of  the  regularity  of   the  procedure  and  the  legality  of 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  creation  of  a  special 
jadiciary  of  the  peace  and  the  promotiou  of  its  a^isizes  to  the  rauk  of  appellnte 
courts,  DOticeably  lessens  Ihc  number  of  case'*  taken  before  the  ordinary 
courts. 

1  One  of  the  framers  of  Ibe  new  Judiciary  Statute,  Mr.  Butlc^fsky,  has 
nude  a  special  study  of  the  points  in  which  the  Ru^i^ui  copy  differs  from 
the  French  original.  He  has  found  as  many  as  five,  but  they  mostly  bear 
00  details  and  are  not  worth  noticing  here.  The  chief  difference  '\t>  that,  in 
certain  cases,  the  "  assizes  of  the  peace  "  are  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
court  of  cassation. 
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the  decisions  rendered  by  the  lower  courts,  without  itself  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  the  cases.* 

The  Russian  Senate  differs  from  the  French  Supreme  Court  in 
that  its  functions  are  not  limited  to  the  reversion  of  decisions  {cas- 
saHon).  Of  its  farmer  rights,  attested  by  its  now  illusorj-  title  of 
"  Governing  Senate,"  a  few  \'ery  different  powers  are  stillleft  to  it, 
which  it  exercises  through  various  "  departments."  It  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  supreme  court  of  appeal,  the  court  that  tries 
accused  members  of  the  administration,  and  the  court  for  tlie  audit- 
ing of  accounts ;  it  has  a  heraldic  department ;  it  does  duty  as 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  political  cases  aud  crimes  against  the 
State.  Under  the  Senate's  jurisdiction  come  the  differences  between 
members  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  central  power  and  the  elected  organs  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. The  judiciary  sphere  and  the  administrative  sphere,  isolated 
in  the  lower  regions,  thus  touch  at  the  summit,  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  leaving  the  control  over  the  two  main  branches  of  public 
life  to  the  same  body,  it  was  hoped  better  to  ensure  the  joint  work- 
ing of  the  two  powers  and  the  harmony  between  the  judiciar>' and 
the  administrative  orders.  If  this  reunion  brings  about  some 
encroachment,  it  naturall)'  is,  just  now,  on  the  side  of  administra- 
tive maxims  and  tckh^vnism.  Some  day,  percliance,  it  may  be 
the  other  way. 

The  Senate's  department  of  supreme  appeal  {caseation)  is 
divided  into  tsvo  sections — one  for  civil  and  one  for  criminal  mat- 
ters.    Each  is  assisted  by  an  attorney -general  (jfrocureur^^n^rai*'). 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  l.iw  which  limits  the  office  of  the  su- 
preme court  to  mere  rcvisiou  of  decisions  has  been  repeatedly  criticised. 
This  system  is  accused  of  increasing  beyond  measure  and  tinprofitably  the 
duration  and  cost  of  lawsuits.  Certain  jurists  would  like  the  Senate,  instead 
of  only  annnllin^  the  decisions  of  lotrer  courts,  to  have  the  power  of  itself 
rcndcrinR  finnl  decisions  in  civil  cnses. 

'  The  procureur,  in  France  and  in  Rnssia,  represents  ihe  prosecuting 
element  in  the  machinery  of  the  l.iw.  «nd  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  avocai, 
the  defendant's  or  prisoner's  counsel.  The  body  of^iivcafs  is  "the  bar."  le 
barreau  ;  XhaKoi  procureurs  \%  le  parquet.  bikotA  witboul  on  equivalent  in 
Bagli&h,  which  we  attempt  to  rcuder  by  ' '  crimiual  departineoL " 
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To  the  Senate  converge  all  the  final  appeals  of  the  immense  em- 
pire. The  ci\nl  and  crimiual  "chambers  "(/«/*f6')  are  encum- 
bered with  cases,  although  the  question  of  costs  keeps  many 
away.*  lu  1879,  the  departmeul  of  crimiua!  affairs  alone  had  au 
accumulated  arrearage  of  :6,ooo  cases.  In  1880  and  188 1,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  in  the  staff  of  this  department,  there  still 
were  thousands  of  ca.ses  pending.  With  a  view  to  hghtening  the 
labors  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  it  was  .suggested  at  one  time  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cases  which  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  to 
decide  without  appeal, f  at  another  to  erect  thedi.strict  courts  into 
6nal  courts  of  appeal,  (courts  of  cassation)  over  those  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace, — or  else  to  create,  in  txtry  judiciary  district,  special 
courts  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  into  appeals  for  the 
reversion  of  decisions  made  by  "assizes  of  the  peace."  The 
simplest  way  would,  after  all,  be  to  increase  the  number  of  cham- 
bers in  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  of  the  meml^ers  of  that  court. 
This  is  what  has  already  been  done  and  what  will  ha^e  to  be  done 
more  than  once  again. 

From  the  Senate  to  the  district  courts,  all  the  judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign.  For  the  ordinary  courts,  civil  or  criminal, 
the  reformer  has  rejected  the  elective  system,  though  many  Rus- 
sians would  like  to  see  it  applied  to  the  entire  judiciary  of  the  coun- 
try. Tn  so  doing,  however,  another  way  has  been  sought  of  .securing 
the  judge's  independence  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  lightening 
the  heavy  responsibility  assumed  by  the  government  in  the  choice 
of  magistrates  for  so  vast  an  empire.  With  this  twofold  object  in 
view,  it  was  decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  magistracy  itself,  and 
each  court  was  given  the  right  to  "present"  candidates  for  its 
own  vacancies.  If  strictly  ai>iiHcd,  such  a  right  could  l>ecome  an 
excellent  means  of  keeping  up  the  separation  ;  it  might  have  helped 

*  Bvcry  cluim  of  appca],  at  least  in  civil  cases,  must  be  accompnaied 
with  a  (lepostl  of  10  roubles,  which  is  not  rvtunied  to  the  dcpoftitots  if  (beir 
applicntiou  is  rejected. 

t  In  tills  case,  it  is  the  n&aizes  of  the  peace  which  pcrfortn  the  duties  of 
a  supreiue  court  of  appeal  or  "  court  of  cassation." 
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to  make  the  magistrac)*  what  it  really  is  in  but  verj'  few  state*— 
a  truly  autonomous  and  independent  power.  But  this  is  not  what 
wc  see  in  Russia  :  the  right  of  preseutation  is  there  subjected  to 
many  legal  restrictions,  and  is  too  little  respected  ia  the  practice. 

The  highest  court  of  justice,  that  which  such  a  privilege  would 
best  become,  the  Senate,  is  debarred  from  it.  The  district  courts 
and  the  appellate  courts  alone  enjoy  it,  and  even  tliere  the  right  of 
presentation  does  not  include  either  the  presidents  or  the  vice-presi- 
dents, but  only  the  plain  judges.  The  opposite  practice  is  iu  force  in 
freer  lands,  in  Belgium  for  instance.  Nor  was  this  restriction 
held  to  be  sufficient:  the  judges  can  not  make  use  at  will  of  the 
right  of  presentation  conceded  to  them.  A  court  can  declare  its 
choice  only  after  that  choice  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  { prociir^ur),  i.  i\  by  the  minister's  direct  and  docile 
agent.  Such  a  condition  apparently  reduces  the  right  of  presen- 
tation to  a  mere  formality  ;  but  this  is  not  atl :  eveu  after  the 
nomination  has  thus  been  made  under  official  auspices,  the 
minister  ia  always  free  to  set  it  aside,  without  giving  any  reason 
for  so  doing  ;  he  is  always  free  to  present  his  own  nominees  to- 
gether with  the  court's.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Iramers  of 
the  Judiciary  Statute,  after  thus  hedging  themselves  in  against 
their  own  system,  left  little  efficiency  to  this  righi  of  presentation. 
The  authority  of  public  opinion  alone  conld  lend  it  reality,  by  in- 
ducing the  minister  regularly  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the  courts, 
or  the  soi'ereign  to  give  the  preference  to  the  court  candidates  over 
his  minister's. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  day  when  public  opinion  will  be  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  this,  the  right  in  question  ^%iU  have  lost 
much  of  its  value.  If  such  a  mode  of  nomination  is  desirable 
an>*where,  it  is  in  a  countr>'  where  the  goveniing  power  is  loo 
strong  and  society  too  weak  to  allow  of  the  former  being  o\*erraled 
by  the  latter.  Anywhere  else  it  might  offer  nearly  as  many  draw- 
backs as  advantages.  The  faults  might  be  different  from  those 
of  election,  but  hardly  less  great.     If  election  makes  the  magis- 
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tracy  too  mudi  dependent  on  opinion  and  parties,  self-renewal 
might  make  it  too  independent  of  society,  too  out  of  toucb  with 
public  opinion.  In  a  magistracy  recruited  after  the  manner  of 
an  academy  like  the  French  parliaments  of  old,  which  were  per- 
petuated by  the  sale  of  offices,  the  clique  spirit  would  become 
excessive,  there  would  be  danger  of  routine  work,  of  self-asser- 
tion bordering  on  abuse.  In  most  provincial  courts,  family  con- 
nections ajid  neigh borlincs.s  would  play  a  greater  part  in  the 
choice  than  the  candidates'  merits.*  There  would  be.  indeed,  ft 
rery  easy  way  of  obviating  this  fault,  simply  by  imitating  Bel- 
gium, and  having  the  magistrates  uauied  ou  two  lists,  one  of 
vhich  would  be  presented  by  the  respective  courts,  the  other  by 
elective  assemblies — say  the  setnstvos.  Such  a  combination  of 
the  magistrates'  presentation  right  with  nomination  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  society  might  unite  the  advantages  of  both, 
systems  without  the  faults  of  cither. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  judge  should  be  equally  Inde* 
pendent  from  the  central  power  and  from  party  spirit  in  society — 
so  much  so  that  too  many  mea.sures  of  precaution  cannot  l>e  taken 
to  ensure  such  a  result.  Of  all  that  has  been  done  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  simplest  way,  all  things  considered,  is  to  make  the  term 
of  office  for  life.  This  best  harmonizes  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  judge  a  feeling  of  safety  and  stability,  with  that  of  renova- 
ting the  magistracy,  the  liberty  of  judgment  with  the  judge's 
interest.  Those  who  drew  up  the  Judiciary  Statute  of  1864  well 
understood  that  this  pledge  was  not  less  needed  under  an  abso- 
lute government  than  under  the  variable  rule  of  parlianieutar>' 
majorities.  The  law  lays  down  the  principle  that  a  judge  cannot 
be  removed  unless  convicted  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor. 


*  Again  the  fan<lBnieRtal  likeness  is  to  be  noted  of  the  office-seeker, 
unable  lo  succeed  in  bis  own  afTairs,  ftuding  pince  liy  i^lcction  at  tlie  hands 
of  his  sjmpalhetic  frieiiis.  at  tlie  expense  of  the  puWic— Wr*  world  ovfr, 
I1  is  Dotorioas  in  the  United  States,  I  am  informed,  that  the  judf^  oT  the 
inferior  courts  aie  men  not  pre-eminent  for  their  knowledKe  or  experience 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.     This  note  equally  applies  to  p.  332. 
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This  irreniovability,  wliich  has  been  so  injudiciously  attacked 
in  France  by  a  certain  party,  is  fer  from  robbing  the  government 
of  all  means  of  influencing  the  magistracy.  The  judge  is  irre- 
movable, but  only  as  regards  his  office,  not  his  place  of  residence. 
Promotion  is  not  the  only  hold  the  government  has  over  magis- 
trates ;  if  it  cannot  remove,  it  can  displace  them,  and  tliat  witliout 
consulting  anybody.  TMs  is  an  indirect  way  of  getting  around 
the  law.  And  in  such  an  empire  as  Russia,  comprising,  even  iu 
its  European  portion,  so  many  ungracious  regions,  so  many  icy 
or  parched  wastes,  a  change  of  residence  can  be  made  to  amount 
to  veritable  transportation  and  become  a  removal  in  disguise  if 
not  a  still  more  dreadful  punishment.  The  government  thus  keeps 
on  hand,  to  deal  with  a  theoretically  irremovable  magistracy,  a 
double-edged  weapon  :  it  can  act  ou  timid  spirits  by  the  fear  of 
displacement,  and  on  ambitious  ones  by  the  lure  of  promotion. 
In  a  state  where  the  government  is  provided  with  such  powerful 
means  of  action  and  where  public  opinion  is  not  vet  strong 
enough  to  temper  its  use  of  them,  the  independence  of  the  mag- 
istracy can  never  be  really  assured  unless  the  irremovability  of 
the  judge  is  sanctioned  as  much  by  the  community's  moral  feeling 
as  by  the  law. 

With  each  court  the  ministry  places  a  special  agent  of  its  own 
direct  appointment,  and  removable  at  any  moment.  This  is  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  whose  duties  arc  verj*  much  the  same  as  the 
^ron4rf'ur' s in  France.*  In  this  instance,  however,  e\*en  though  we 
ha\'e  before  us  another  imitation  of  a  French  institution.  It  is  not 
one  of  recent  date.  The  criminal  department  (_/>arywf)  was  in 
existence  a  long  time  prior  to  the  late  reforms ;  indeed  it  is  a 
wheel  in  the  state  machiner)'-  which  Peter  the  Great  freely  used. 
To-day  as  then,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  prime  motor  of  the 
entire  judiciary-  machinerj-.  In  no  other  country  is  the  authority' 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  direct  representative  of  the  min- 
ister^  more  firmly  established  or  more  dreaded.  In  Russia  as  in 
*  See  note  3  on  p.  336. 
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France,  the  criminat  department  {parquet")  forms  a  vigorously 
centralized  organization,  whose  extensive  powers  appear  to  come 
less  within  the  province  of  justice  than  of  the  police.  Its  sphere 
of  action,  legally  restricted  by  the  laws  of  1S64,  has  been  again 
enlarged  since  then,  owing  to  the  reaction  in  the  direction  of 
absolutism  which  set  in  during  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.,  and  to  the  fears  aroused  by  the  revolulionar\'  con- 
spiracies. From  a  servant  of  justice,  the  attorney  too  often  has 
risen  to  be  her  ruler ;  and  his  office,  an  acce&sorj*  in  principle, 
has,  in  practice,  become  predominant.* 

Through  the  attorneyship  lies  the  road  to  the  highest  judiciary 
dignities  ;  its  ranks  frequently  supply  the  benches  with  their  most 
exalted  dignitaries,  even  to  the  presidents  of  various  courts.  The 
direct  and  constant  relations  of  the  attorneys  with  the  ministry- 
give  them,  in  this  respect,  a  great  advantage.  In  Petersburgh  as 
io  Paris,  ministers  too  often  forget  that  it  is  a  bad  training  for  a 
judge,  whtxse  profession  makes  impartiality  his  prime  duty,  to  get 
into  the  habit,  from  constant  practice,  of  looking  on  the  accused 
irom  the  prosecutor's  point  of  view.  Two  ofEccs  which,  far  from 
being  a  mutual  preparation,  require  habits  of  mind  and  qualities 
totally  different,  uot  to  say  opposed,  are  thus  merged  into  one 
career,  and  there  is  conseqiiently  danger  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney at  times  showing  under  the  judge. 

In  Russia  such  appointments  are  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  well  qualified  and  experience<i  magistrates. 
Here,  as  c\-er}'whcre  in  the  new  institutions,  the  lack  of  specially 
trained  men  makes  itself  felt.  The  refonns  have  to  create  for 
themselves  the  men  who  are  to  apply  them.  In  a  countr>'  almost 
entirely  barren  of  jurists,  it  was  difficult  to  find  judges.  It  is  there- 
fore uot  much  to  be  wondered  at  if  magistrates — presiding  judges 

*  To  pat  an  eiifi  to  this  excessive  influence  of  the  parquet  over  the 
mi^tTAcy,  one  writer  proposes  to  detncb  it  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
tod  conoect  it.  jointly  with  the  police,  with  that  of  the  Interior.  Even 
should  no  obstacles  arise  to  oppose  »o  radical  a  measure,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  would  do  little  good,  bureaucratic  ways  rvmaJDiag  trachaiiged. 
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even — are  found,  who  have  not  graduated  from  any  law  school. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  judges  in  the 
district  courts  and  appellate  courts  had  unjudicial  training  what- 
ever. Nowadays  the  Ministry  of  Justice  no  longer  admits  into  the 
magistracy  any  but  men  who  have  taken  a  regular  law  course,  yet 
nigh  on  10  per  cent,  of  the  judges  have  no  special  diplomas.  This 
lack  of  men  has  been  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  long  delays  in  the 
matter  of  the  extensiou  of  the  uew  courts  and  the  irremovable 
magistracy.  In  direct  opposition  to  what  we  see  in  the  West,  the 
so-called  liberal  professions,  for  the  most  part  of  quite  recent 
creation  in  Russia,  still  have  some  difficulty  in  recruiting  their 
ranks.* 

That^  however,  is  a  transient  want,  which  would  already  be 
filled  but  for  the  distrust  felt  by  the  authorities  towards  the  uni- 
versitj-  students  and  the  young  generally.  lu  order  to  be  admitted 
to  a  bench,  it  is  not  enough  to  own  a  diploma  or  a  university 
degree  ;  what  one  must  have  first  and  foremost  is  the  confidence 
of  the  government, — and  to  have  that,  one  must  be  exempt  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  radicalism,  or  an  "evil-disposed  '*  mind. 
The  more  numerous  the  guaranties,  the  greater  the  independence 
which  the  law  concedes  to  the  judge,  the  more  strenuously  the 
minister  strives  to  open  the  ranks  of  an  irremovable  magistracy 
ouly  to  such  men,  reliable  and  submissive,  whose  character  and 
opinions  give  no  occasion  to  suspect  Ihirm  cither  of  excessi\'c 
independence  of  spirit  or  excessive  liberalism.  Although  the 
magistracy  is  almost  the  only  province  where  the  rights  of  learn- 
ing are  respected,  many  young  men,  who  are  qualified  for  this 
career  by  their  iutelltgence  and  .studies,  are  excluded  from  it  on 
account  of  their  political  tendencies,  real  or  supposed.  Modem 
Russia  thus  finds  herself  imprisoned  in  a  sort  of  vicious  circle  : 
active  and  restless  men,  who  see  every  career  closed  in  their  faces 
on  account  of  their  opinions,  are,  from  lack  of  safe  escapes,  forced 
into  those  very  opinions  of  which  they  are  accused.  This  breeds 
*  See  note  4,  on  p.  339. 
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two  parallel  e\*ils,  to  all  appearauce  irreconcilable  :  on  one  hand 
the  goveranient  and  Uie  public  service  suffer  from  lack  of  men  ; 
on  the  other,  numbers  of  young  men  6nd  no  employment. 

If  the  magistracy  does  not  open  easily  to  all  who  wish  to  enter 
it.  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  bar.     Accordingly,  of  all  pro- 
fessions, it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  with  young  men — especially 
with  clever  3*oimg  men.     The  Russian  bar  is  quite  a  new  thing  ; 
it  traces  its  existence  to  the  laws  of  1S64,  which  introduced  oral 
fTTocedure.     Until  \'ery  lately  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  lawyer 
<[art»*/) ;  there  were  only  ignorant  dunces  who  were  given  powers 
if  attorney,  and   who  drew  up  or  presented  the  memorials  of 
:hc  parties  and  watched  the  progress  of  suits  in    the  diflTereut 
lurts.     The>-  were  knowti  under  a  name  which  might  be  ren- 
dered "jobber."*    They  were  in  the  words  of  Nicolas  Turgu^nicf, 
obscure  and  ignoble  agents,  held  in  as  little  esteem   for  their 
-anorality  as  for  their  knowledge,  sometimes  serfs,  liberated  or  not. 
Of  all  the  erajHre,  only  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  three 
Baltic  provinces  had  lawyers  deser\-ing  of  the  name.f 

The  Russian  bar  was  an  extempore  creation  of  the  new  judici- 
ary institutions.  The  right  of  pleading  before  the  courts  is  not 
yet,  as  in  most  other  European  states,  a  pri^nlegc  belonging  only 
to  a  corporation  of  lawyers  trained  in  the  law  schools.  Every 
person  of  a  certain  moral  or  educational  standing  can  be  admitted 
to  plead,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  both.  This  arraugement  was 
necessitated  by  the  lack  of  jurists,  since  it  was  not  in  the  legisla- 
tor's power  to  call  forth,  at  one  stroke,  a  body  of  trained  lawyers. 
But  it  could  be  only  a  transient  measure.  The  State,  it  is  true, 
has  not  perhaps  the  same  reasons  for  demanding  pledges  of  quali- 
fication from  the  lawyer  as  from  the  physician.  It  is  admissible 
that,  by  the  side  of  rL-gular  law>*ers,  standing  under  State  control 

'  Striitfytchy,  frora  the  verb  s/rii)fiati,  literally  to  cook,  make  a.  mesB, — 
tbence.  fifranitiveTy.  to  "fix up"  suils. 

t  The  edict  of  1S76  bss  mnile  the  use  of  tbe  Russian  langnaRC  obligatory 
tod  exclusive  in  all  the  courts  of  tlie  fonner  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  ttau 
put  an  eoti,  for  a  time,  to  the  old  Polish  bar. 
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and,  so  to  speak,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  State's  approval, 
men  may,  on  occasion,  be  allowed  to  plead,  who  have  no  other 
qualification  than  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  clients 
or  their  practical  experience.  The  right  of  defence  is  free  to  all, 
but  subject  to  a  code  of  rules,  which  virtually,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  restricts  the  exercise  of  it,  and  lessens  both  the  drawbacks 
and  the  advantages  of  this  freedom.  Tlie  system  now  in  force 
results  in  creating,  below  the  regular  bar,  a  class  of  counsel  less 
well  qualified,  yet  who  also  make  a  profession  of  the  law,  and 
differ  from  the  others  only  by  their  inferior  knowledge  aiid 
training. 

To  be  admitted  to  plead,  it  is  necessary  to  be  pro\'ided  with  a 
certificate  which  the  courts  deliver  to  persons  whom  they  consider 
desennng  of  it.*  This  restriction  was  suggested  by  the  great 
number  of  men  of  all  classes  who,  wlien  the  new  courts  were 
opened,  announced  them.selves  as  lawyers  on  their  own  authority 
— ^men  without  a  profession,  placemen  without  a  place,  dis- 
charged, retired  army  officers  or  non-coramissioned  officers,  mined 
tradesmen  or  bankrupt  merchants.  The  bar  suddenly  became  the 
haven  of  every  human  wreck,  destitute  of  means  of  existence,  but 
possessed  of  sound  lungs  and  lar>'nx.  The  existing  niles,  more- 
over, imposed  no  conditious  as  to  education,  age,  or  sex.  The 
Ministry'  of  Justice  at  first  enjoined  on  the  courts  not  to  admit 
women,  who  appear  more  determined  iu  Russia  thau  anywhere 
else  to  compete  with  meii  in  all  possible  careers.  The  Senate, 
appeal  being  made  to  it,  annulled  the  decision  of  the  minister. 
Nevertheless,  women  encounter  still  more  difficulty  in  entering  the 

•To  decide  on  o  person's  capacity,  Ibc  courts  can  put  him  thioush  an 
exam inat ion.  Bvery  court  of  first  instance  or  of  appeal,  (as  also  assizes  of 
the  peaecl,  appoints  persons  who  arc  to  be  admitted  to  pleail  before  it.  For 
the  certificate  which  is  then  delivered,  the  applicant  must  pay  quite  a  high 
duty,  which  is  er|uivateut  to  a  license.  Any  persou  lo  whom  the  coart  fo- 
fuses  the  riglit  to  plead,  can  appeal  to  the  next  court  above,  and  so  on  to 
the  highest  and  last.  The  same  privilefre  belongs  to  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, if  a  man  admitted  to  plead  is,  ia  his  judgment  andescrviog  of  the 
privilege. 
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bar  than  the  medicnl  profession.  They  can  present  themselves 
before  the  courts  in  the  capacity  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  but 
their  male  colleagues  will  not  admit  them  to  be  inscribed  on  tlie 
rolls  of  the  order,  and  the  regular  courts  do  not  yet  authorize 
them  to  plead  before  them.  The  elective  magistracy  shows  more 
gallaiitrj-  or  greater  respect  for  the  rights  of  women.  They  caa 
test  their  capacity  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  these  women  pleaders  have  really  attained  distinction. 

"Sworn  attorneys"  {prissiUJnyi^  poviirennyti), — this  is  what 
the  regularly  authorized  lawyers  are  called,  who  have  graduated 
from^  some  law  school  and  have  received  a  diploma  empowering 
them  to  practise  their  profession  throughout  the  extent  of  the  em- 
pire. These  lawyers  form  an  incorporated  organization  as  they  do  in 
France.  The  bar  of  each  cit>'  elects  a  Board,  which  exercises  a 
disciplinary  pow^er  over  the  members  of  the  order,  including  the 
rights  of  repriraond.  suspension,  expulsion.  Beginners  are  bound 
to  undergo  a  probationary  stage  of  five  years,  and  the  Board,  be- 
fore admitting  them  into  the  order,  can  pxit  them  through  an 
examination  on  the  practical  conduct  of  cases.  This  organization 
has  already  raised  the  young  Russian  bar,  at  least  iu  the  larger 
cities,  to  a  really  high  intellectual  standard  ;  it  has,  however,  not 
yet  attained  to  an  equally  high  moral  level.' 

In  the  provinces  more  particularly,  lawyers,  whether  sworn  or 
not,  are  far  from  standing  high  in  public  esteem.  Of  all  the  careers 
opened  by  the  reforms,  this  is  the  most  lucrative  as  well  as  the 
most  accessible.  This  is  why  so  many  young  men  and  men  of  all 
sorts  have  rushed  into  it.  Few  of  them  have  au  exalted  idea  of 
their  mission   and  of  professional  honor.     The  greater   number 


•  That  such  an  ofBcially  recoRniztdl  orgauizatiou,  possesstd  of  cenain 
legal  powers  over  its  metubcn,  must  have  a  biKlily  desirable  and  tnoraliuDji 
inBuccce  is  cWdcut,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  l>e  regretted  tbal  sucb  aa  organiza- 
tioo  does  not  exist  iu  this  couatr>'.  The  private  New  York  Bar  Association 
partly  supplies  tbis  want  for  the  SUite  of  Now  York,  and  its  members  surely 
stand  as  cnuch  in  awe  of  expulsion  from  the  Associatioa  as  ibe  French  or 
Rnstiau  ai-ocat  of  beiu(-  "  struck  off  the  rolls. " 
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care  for  uoUiiiig  but  to  make  money  and  are  not  scrupulous  as  to 
means.  A  few  have  got  themselves  condemned  for  swindling. 
The  mercantile  spirit,  which,  even  in  France,  too  often  finds  its 
way  into  the  halls  of  Justice,  prevails  almost  alone  in  the  Russian 
bar.  The  lawyer's  eloquence  and  skill  are  a  merchnndise  already 
in  great  demand,  and  the  niemhcrs  of  the  bar  take  care  to  sell  it 
as  high  as  possible ;  many  have  no  tariff  or  fixed  prices.  The 
lawyer  and  the  client  usually  discuss  the  conditions  beforehand 
and,  as  in  ever>'  kind  of  bargain  in  Russia,  there  is  no  lack  of 
haggling.  When  they  come  to  an  understanding  they  usually 
draw  up  and  sign  a  regular  agreement — a  precaution  by  no  means 
unnecessary. 

The  agreement  is  rarely  for  a  definite  sum  ;  the  rate  of  the  fee, 
generally,  depends  on  the  success  of  the  pleading.  The  advocate 
stipulates  for  a  much  higher  one  if  he  wins  the  case  for  his  client 
In  civil  cases,  he  frequently  demands— of  course  if  he  wins — -5,  10, 
20  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more,  on  the  «um  at  stake.  In  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  fee  is  in  proportion  to  the  penalty  involved.  The 
counsel,  thus  directly  interested  in  the  case  which  he  defends, 
becomes,  in  a  manner,  associated  with  his  client.  As  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  suing  done  in  Russia  at  the  present  time,  and  large 
sums  are  frequently  at  stake,  the  profits  are  sometimes  quite  con- 
siderable. There  are  lawsuits  on  record  that  have  brought  to  the 
victorious  barrister  as  much  as  10,000,  20,000,  40,000  roubles. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  from  the  old  princely  hoases  of  kniizfs 
to  the  families  of  enriched  tradesmen,  from  the  sons  of  officers  and 
kktn^'ttiks  to  those  of  priests,  all  classes  have  furnished  their  quota 
to  the  new  and  brilliant  career.  The  bar  of  Petersburgh  aud 
Moscow,  like  that  of  Paris  or  London,  has  its  great  orators  before 
whom  the  road  to  fortune  and  fame  lies  wide  open,  and  the  young 
and  brilliant  advocate  who  is  becoming  the  fashion.  en\-ied  of  men 
and  courted  of  women,  squandering  on  pleasure  the  money  rapidly 
earned  in  the  court-room,  has  .supplied  literature  with  a  new  type- 

The  faults  of  the  Russian  bar,  which  some  foreign  writers 
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ha\'e  censured  with   possibly    excessive  severity*'   should  not 

blind  ns  to  its  qualities  and  services,  especially  in  the  capitals. 

l,ei  it  be  covetous  and  given  to  seek  its  own  interest, — let  it  be 

wrordy  and  slightly  pompous  in   its  oratory,  the  young  bar  of 

Petersburgh  and  Moscow  is  not  devoid  of  professional  qualities, 

«ind  has  more  than  once  shown  that  it  possessed  one  at  all  events, 

^nd  that  not  the  least  important :    the  Russian  advocate  does  not 

fail  in  his  duty  as  defender.     In  the  course  of  these  last  6fteen 

:^^«ars,  so  crowded  with  conspiracies  and  political  trials,  not  one 

■<=3f  the  accused  has  gone  undefended.     Every   Russian  who  has 

^Deeii  arraig^ied,  has  seen  a  man  rise  up  by  his  side  who  has  dared 

"^^o  do  battle,  in  his  name,  with  the  representatives  of  authority. 

^Dver  the  charges  brought  up  against  him.     In  (his  vast  empire, 

■^c3evoid  of  political  a.ssemblies,  to  the  law)*ers  belongs  the  honor 

f  having  been  the  first  to  raise  their  voices  in  free  speech.     In 


*  I  would  quote  SB  an  instance,  In  England,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace : 
^-Jlussia :  in  Austria,  Dr.  Celcflttn  :  Rusiland iett  Aufhebungder  Leibcigen- 
~~^dtafi  (Kussia  since  the  Entancipaiion). 

•  From  this  reproach  Mr.  Leroy-Bt-aulieu  himself  scarcely  can  be  pro- 
"^Boanced  free,  and  his  strictures  on  the  Russian  bar  are  really  not  quite 
^  ^ruitby  of  his  tuoitl  larse-mtadcd  importiaUty  and  liberalistn.    "A  few" 

vHill  l)e  foand  to  have  tieca  caufcht  swindling  in  other  bars  besides  the  Ras- 

^  imi.     5.  lo,  or  2o  per  cent,  on  ibc  sum  at  Make  iu  a  civil  suit — "  of  course 

-^^mf  kf  wi»S  !  " — will  scarcely  strike  an  American  lawyer  as  fleeciug  a  client, 

^■^ihite  "  io,orvi,  20.000.  and  40.000  roubles"  (5,000,  10.000,  and  20,000  <lol- 

^^■ar»  !  )  will  appear  to  many  of  our  corporation  lawyers  as  a  nioriel  hnnlly 

"^onh  fighling  for,     \V*hcrc  is  the  country  where  "the  lawyer's  eloquence 

^^KndftkiU"  are  not  "a  merchandise  in  great  demaml"?  or  where,  being 

-^»uch.  the  law>*er*  do  not  "  sell  it  a*  hish  as  possible  "  ?     If  snch  a  cotintry 

^^here  be,  why  baa  it  never  been  entered  on  any  map  yet  ?    And  we  have 

-^Mill  to  learn  that  a  high  fee  is  inconsistent  with  a  lawyer's  "  exalted  idea 

-^if  his  mission  and  professional  honor."     Besideti,  does  not  the  author  bim> 

-^ttlf  state  Uiat  the  fees  are  asually  proportioned  to  the  cHenl's  means,  and 

'indeed  gCDentlly  subject  to  the  winning  of  the  cose  i    Doc-s  this  sound  so 

Tvry  mercenary?    As  to  cases  of  individual  diMntcn-stedness.  generosity, 

considcTBtencss,  the  American  reader  will  need  no  protestations  to  Ijclicve 

that  they  occur  as  frequently  among  Rusiiiua  professionals  as  they  surely 

do  among  those  of  his  own  cuuutry  ;    for  human  nature  ta  the  sume  the 

world  over, — for  good  as  for  e\nl. 

VQt,  n.  *» 
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a  couDtiy  where  inilitarj"  bravery  is  so  commou,  they  were  the 
first  called  upon  to  give  an  example  of  the  hitherto  unfamiliar 
virtue  of  ci^dl  courage.  A  few,  it  is  sad  to  record,  did  not  do  so 
with  impunity.  Some,  like  the  counsel  of  Nctchiyef,  were  in- 
terdicted from  practice ;  others — and  it  amounted  to  the  same 
thing — were  confined,  under  police  stirvciUance,  within  some  small 
provincial  towu.  But  tJie  bar  did  not  flinch  before  this  peril  in 
the  exercise  of  their  mission.  Political  prisoners  did  not  for  that 
cease  to  find  counsel  to  defend  them,  jealous  of  the  right  of  de- 
fence, and  ready  to  protest  against  the  mangling  of  the  forms 
of  justice.* 

Whether  from  want  of  confidence  in  their  morality,  or  out 
of  antipathy  against  the  liberal  proclivities  nurtured  by  their  pro- 
fession, the  members  of  the  bar  do  not  appear  to  stand  high  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Ministr>'  of  Justice.  The  regulations  raise  ob- 
stacles to  their  entrance  and  to  their  advancement  in  the  legal 
career.  An  advocate  can  be  called  to  a  scat  on  the  bench  only  in 
inferior  courts,  and  that  after  ten  years  of  practice.  As  a  practi- 
cal result  of  this  disposition,  the  ranks  of  the  magistracy  open 
only  before  lawyers  who  have  neither  talent  nor  cUeuts,  and  the 
high  judicial  dignities  are  closed  against  the  bar. 

But  these  measures,  instiuct  with  mistrust  against  the  profes- 
sion, cannot  arrest  it  in  its  ri.se.  because  the  state  is  interested  in 
its  prosperity.  In  all  countries,  in  fact,  the  bar,  which  requires 
at  ouce  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  a  habit  of  debating, 
has  always  been  one  of  the  beat  schools  of  legal  Uberty.  All 
things  are  intertwined  and  interdependent — we  cannot  too  often 
repeat  it — in  the  lives  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  An 
absolute  government  caiinot  endow  its  subjects  with  a  department 
of  justice  organized  on  &ee  lines,  thereby  remotely  preparing 

*Tbti5,  in  Petiniuy,  1883,  in  the  Kreat  trial  of  Suldidnor,  Trigoni,  and 
the  accomplices  of  the  regicides  of  18S1,  the  fearlessness  of  some  of  the 
counsel,  especially  Messrs.  Alex^udrof  and  Spassdvitcb,  tias  been  much 
commented  upon. 
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them  to  Ibe  exercise  of  public  liberties,  without  gTadually  impart- 
ing to  them  a  taste  and  a  craving  for  such  liberties.     The  habit 
of  discussing  private  affairs  leads  sooner  or  later  to  disciLssiou  of 
yublic  affairs,  whicb,  on  so  many  sides,  come  in  contact  with  the 
Ibrmer.     If,  in  our  modern  as  in  the  ancient  democracies,  the 
lawyer — the   man    who  talks  and    orates — usurps  an  influence 
frequently  excessive,  to  the  detriment  of  professions  more  earn- 
estly trained  to  the  direction  of  state  affairs, — on  the  other  hand, 
3n  countries  deprived  of  political  liberties,  tliebaris,  aflcr  all,  what 
<au  best  fill  theiT  place.     It  is  the  bar  which,  on  certain  memora- 
"hie  days,  takes  to  itself  the  best. part  of  the  gIor>'  attendant  on 
justice — it  is  the  bar  whom  it  pre-eminently  behooves  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  human  conscience,  the  notion  of  right  as  well  as 
that  of  duty. 

"We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  nobility  of  our  task  and, 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  not  worthy  of  it,"  said  to  me  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  Russian  lawyers  who  have  an  exalted  notion 
of  the  honor  of  their  profession  ;  "  we  do  not  yet  entirely  com- 
prehend the  value  and  importance  of  the  part  we  are  called  upon 
to  play  for  the  future  of  the  country.  If  we  do  ha\'e  orators  and 
able  business  men,  we  have  as  yet  no  men  like  Brougham  or 
Eerryer, — men  who  regard  tlie  bar  as  a  s(ort  of  sacerdotal  min- 
istry-, who  make  of  their  profession  a  sort  of  public  service,  the 
highest  of  all.  Neither  our  laws  nor  our  customs  give  us  as  yet 
the  same  moral  weight  as  belonged  to  your  great  French  and 
Engli.sh  lawyers  in  the  e\Tl  days  of  the  two  countries'  history. 
We  encoimter  in  the  legislation,  in  the  distrust  of  the  authori- 
ties, in  the  apathy  of  public  opinion,  obstacles  long  forgotten  by 
you  ;  but,  in  spite  of  legal  trammels,  the  grandeur  of  our  mis- 
sion is  gradually  revealed  to  us  by  the  progress  of  enlightenment 
and  public  spirit.  Vou  shall  see  yet  that,  in  the  histor>-  of 
Russia's  political  development,  the  bar  will  hold  a  broad  place." 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  future  will  justify  this  proud 
prophecy.     Since  I  heard  it,  imperial  decrees  and  restrictive  reg- 
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Or  all  the  branches  of  the  Russian  tlcpartment  of  justice,  the 
most  defective,  the  most  in  need  of  reform  was,  after  all,  the  crimi- 
nal branch.  Kver\thing  had  to  be  reformed  :  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting inquests,  the  trial,  and  even,  in  part,  the  penal  code. 

Under  the  predecessors  of  Alexander  II.,  it  was  the  police 
that  had  charge  of  criminal  inquests ;  and  the  police,  usually 
badly  manned,  ill-paid,  too  oflcn  saw  in  crimes  and  minor  offences 
only  a  rich  mine  to  work.  The  police  agents  li\-ed  not  so 
much  on  their  meagre  salary  as  on  the  "  business''  that  passed 
through  their  hands.  They  had  two  ways  of  increasing  their 
profits  :  one  was  to  treat  evil-doers  with  consideration,  the  other  to 
worr^'  the  innocent.  The  police  thus  carried  on  a  twofold  trade :  sell- 
ing its  silence  to  the  thieves,  its  protection  to  the  public.  Criminals 
of  all  descriptions  became  tlie  cliaits  of  the  men  deputed  to  hunt 
them  down  ;  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  grew  up  between  thera, 
sometimes  even  to  a  regular  contract,  so  that  the  official  helpers 
of  justice  were  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  efficient 
administration.* 

It  was  in  the  police's  interest  to  draw  out  preliminarj- inquests 
to  the  utmost ;  but  even  had  they  wished  to  hasten  them,  it  would, 
most  of  the  time,  not  have  been  in  their  power  to  do  so.    All  the 

•Concerning  the  ways  of  the  police  prior  to  the  reforms,  see  Mr.  Moli- 
nari's  clever  Letters  on  Russia,  reprinted  in  1878. 
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precautions  of  law  and  autliority  were  turned  agaiust  an  expedi- 
tious justice.  The  police,  as  soon  as  they  learned  or  suspected  that 
a  crime  had  been  committed,  were  bouud  at  ouce  to  take  up  all 
those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  il  or  had  been  viritncsses  thereof, 
and  these  persons  were  not  released  until  the  inquest  was  con- 
cluded. The  person  who  gave  information  of  a  criminal  act  was 
arrested  on  the  spot,  on  suspicion,  and  held  until  his  innocence 
was  proven.'  It  is  easy  to  giiess  what  were  the  practical  results 
of  such  a  manner  of  proceeding :  no  eye-witnesses  were  ever 
found  for  thefts,  nay  murders,  committed  in  broad  daylight. 

No  one  had  ever  seen  or  heard  anything  or  knew  anything. 
If  a  cry  for  help  rent  the  air,  there  was  a  general  turning  away 
and  scampering  from  the  spot.  Victims  were  allowed  to  Ue 
stretched  out  on  the  highway,  unattended  to,  so  great  was  the 
dread  of  having  anjithing  to  do  with  the  courts  or  the  police. 
For  the  most  notorious  outrages  it  was  difficult  to  find  witnesses  ; 
rather  than  let  themselves  be  implicated  in  this  capacity,  prudent 
people  payed  hush  money  to  the  police.  In  \'illages  where  aa  as- 
sassination was  discovered,  the  peasants  agreed  together  not  to  let 
an>ihing  be  bruited  abroad  and  to  lead  research  off  the  scent.  If 
a  murder  occurred  on  the  highway,  the  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood cautiously  obliterated  all  traces  of  it. 

There  is  a  story  that,  one  day,  a  peddler  was  assaulted  in  the 
open  field  and  left  for  dead  in  his  wagon.  The  horse,  left  to  him- 
self, started  off  and  halted  in  a  village,  before  an  inn  where  his 
master  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping.  No  .sooner  did  the  inhabi- 
tants catch  sight  of  a  blood-covered  man  in  the  wagou  than, 
without  investigating  whether  hi:  was  dead  or  not,  they  drove  the 
ill-omeued  vehicle  from  the  place,  and  the  luckless  horse,  chased 

>  In  short,  the  old  law  practically  assumed  a  man  to  be  gaiUy,  and  the 
onus probandi  really  Iny  on  theaccDsed,  uot  on  the  prosecution.  Of  coarse 
we  know  that  cbhcs  are  still  oflen  conducted  Tirtnally  on  these  lines  (even 
where  the  opposite  principle  is  laid  down  in  law, — in  Russia  and  eUe- 
wbcrc);  buttheuthe  opposite  principle  t^lawatidrepreseuts  the  community's 
moral  staudard — and  therein  lies  the  vast  diBcrcncc 
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from  door  to  door,  was  compelled  to  take  the  corpse  on  to  another 
village,  where  he  met  with  the  same  reception,  until  at  last,  driven 
from  ever^'where,  he  fell  in  the  tracks*  out  in  the  fields.  Dread 
of  the  police  made  of  honest  men  the  involuntary  accomplices  of 
the  guilty.  Such  things  still  happen  even  now,  in  cases  of  politi- 
cal crimes  at  least.  The  fear  excited  by  the  agents  of  repressi\'e 
justice  accounts  for  its  frequent  inability  to  compass  its  ends.* 

The  annoyances  inflicted  by  tlie  police  and  the  slow  progress 
of  inquests  were  until  lately  the  cause  of  so  much  vexation  of 
spirit,  so  much  expense,  that  the  sufferers  from  a  crime  or  minor 
offence  hesitated  to  prosecute.  If  you  had  recourse  to  justice, 
after  having  suffered  burglary  or  personal  assault,  you  had  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  inquest,  and  also  for  the  support  of  witnes.ses  and 
accused  as  well  as  for  all  the  steps,  real  or  imaginar>',  taken  by 
tJie  police,  so  that  it  cost  more  to  have  the  robber  arrested  than  to 
be  robbed.  Accordingly,  instead  of  applying  to  the  authorities  as 
usual  in  other  countries,  Russians  who  had  a  complaint  to  make 
have  been  known  to  keep  quiet,  to  deny  the  case  if  need  be,  or 
e\'en  to  bribe  the  police  not  to  molest  the  evil-doer.  Imprudent 
foreigners,  who,  in  like  circnmstances.  noisily  claimed  the  law's 
assistance,  have  been  worried  into  desisting,  and  even  paying 
good  money  to  obtain  the  suspension  of  pursuits  which  they  had 
at  first  liberally  defrayed. 

In  Russia,  as  all  over  Europe,  justice  formerly  had  a  quick, 
if  not  always  reliable,  way  of  obtaining  information  :  this  was 
"the  question  " — torture.  This  proceeding  of  the  old  tribunals, 
which  already  existed  under  the  old  tsars,  was,  in  imitation  of  the 
West,  "improved"  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  Mikh^lontch.  the 
father  of  Peter  the  Great.  Catherine  11.  greatly  reduced  the  use 
of  it  and  Alexander  I.  legally  abolished  it.     This  philanthropic 

*&o  Id  Kier,  to  quote  one  instance,  a  conspirator,  runDlng  along  the 
main  street  of  the  city,  witb  the  police  in  cha.^e,  in  brond  day,  was  seen  re- 
peatedly to  stop  and  i^re  nt  the  agents,  no  one  thinking  of  lending  the 

authority  aid  and  assistance. 
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sovereigTi  used  to  say  that  the  very  word  "torture"  should  be 
expunged  from  the  Russian  language.  But  if  torture  was  struck 
out  of  the  law,  it  did  not  so  readily  disappear  from  actual  prac- 
tice. Owiug  to  the  use  of  the  rod  and  other  corporal  chastise- 
ment, to  the  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  authority  and  to  the 
total  absence  of  publicity,  ii  easily  could  sur\-ive  in  more  or  less 
disguised  forms,  in  distant  provinces,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Nicolas  and  even  into  that  of  his  son  *  In  these  latter  years, 
under  Alexander  III.  as  well  as  under  Alexander  II..  the  agents 
of  authority  have  been  frequently  charged  with  using  similar 
means  to  force  political  prisoners  into  making  revelations.  If 
their  friends  are  to  be  believed,  some  were  subjected  to  hunger 
and  thirst,  others  simply  and  actually  put  to  torture.  ^  This  was 
affirmed  especially  of  the  assas.sins  of  Alexander  II.  It  was  said 
that  Ryssakbf,  as  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  showed  to  the  people 
his  dislocated  hands,  and  that  Mikh^lof  .shoutetl  :  "  We  have 
been  tortured  !  "t  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these 
allegations.  If  such  proceedings  really  were  resorted  to.  it  was 
done,  we  believe,  only  exceptionally.     It  is  certain,  however,  that 

*  lu  1875,  for  iiwlaiiee,  more  than  ten  years  nfter  the  jndiciar)-  relbrm, — 
Ml  A  region,  it  ia  true,  in  which  this  reform  had  not  yet  been  introdDced. 
in  a  small  locality  of  the  Baltic  Provinres, — a  jud};e  of  the  name  of  Kummel 
was  convicted  of  banng  tried  on  a  prisoner  scrcral  kiuds  of  torture,  such  as 
thiuubscrcws  one]  rods,  hunger  aud  thirst,  &o  that  the  man  died.  It  was  &aid 
at  the  time  that  tliis  functioaar^- was  affected  witli  insanity,  liut  identical  facts 
come  to  light  from  time  to  time  and,  however  isolated,  they  throw  a  lurid 
light  on  tile  country  wbcre  they  can  occur  at  nil.  .-V  trial  which  took  place 
■t  Sazdn  in  1879  revealed  that  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  the  police 
aometimes  had  recourse  to  similar  arguments.  Agents  of  the  goverument 
have  been  charged  with  act?  of  the  same  kind  against  religious  offenden. 
especially  Cntholic  converts  or  members  of  the  old  Union  whom  the  author- 
ities wished  to  induce  to  return  into  the  pale  of  the  OrtlioiTlox  Church,  See 
besides  the  reports  of  English  consals,  the  Gdios,  1S80,  No.  383,  and  the 
Vifstnik  Evrdpy,  March  18S1. 

t".V(L(j  pytMil"'  Such  rumors  were  so  witlely  spread  that  in  Feb- 
ruary', 18S3,  tlie  coun&el  of  one  of  the  accused  thought  it  necessarv  to  declare 
that  his  client  had  not  been  put  to  the  torture.  Ttut  then  it  is  claimed  that 
this  19  douc  Co  political  prisoners  after  they  have  been  sentenced,  between 
tbe  trial  and  execution. 
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the  greater  number  of  Russian  revolutionists  were  convinced  of 
the  contrary.  It  was  to  make  sure  of  not  letting  torture  exact  any 
revelations  from  them,  that  so  many  political  criminals  carried 
poison  about  their  persons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  torture  could  be  practically  abolished  only 
as  a  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  corporal  punishments,  and 
especially  of  the  publicity  of  trials  and  the  diffusion  of  the  press. 
In  the  place  of  physical  torture,  a  sort  of  moral  torture  was,  quite 
lately,  still  resorted  to.  The  law,  with  the  single  object  of  ex- 
torting a  confession,  prescribed  that  a  priest  should  be  sent  to  the 
prisoners,  to  exhort  them,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  their  sal- 
vation, to  confess  their  crime.  Left  in  the  hands  of  a  rapacious 
police,  with  nobody  to  adn.se  or  defend  them,  subjected  to  a  secret 
■  procedure,  debarred  from  confrontation  with  the  witnesses  who 
criminated  them,  even  from  the  right  of  being  shown  the  written 
charges  and  the  documents  produced  against  them,  the  accused 
who  were  a  target  to  the  police's  hostility. — i.e.,  those  among 
them  who  had  neither  the  support  of  an  influential  protector  nor 
the  assistance  of  a  wcll-filled  purse, — inevitably  succumbed  in  the 
unequal  struggle.  The  inque-st  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  competent  men,  proofs  appar- 
ently the  most  conclusive,  confessions  the  most  categorical, 
proved  nothiug. 

To  correct  so  intolerable  an  order  of  things,  Russia  had  only 
to  look  abroad.  The  reformer  hardly  had  any  difficulty  save  that 
of  choice.  And  here  again,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  composition 
of  courts  and  civil  procedure,  it  is  mainly  France  whom  Russia 
appears  to  have  imitated,  and  on  this  one  item  she  might  perhaps 
better  not  have  borrowed  quite  so  much  from  us.  Our  code  for 
criminal  inquests,  which  allows  to  hold  the  suspected  person  in 
confinement,  which  delivers  him,  unaided  by  counsel,  to  the 
niale\'oIent  examination  conducted  by  a  magistrate  disposed  to 
nose  crime  in  ever>*thing,  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  old  inquisitorial 
method  of  procedure ;  far  from  seeing  in  it  a  model  for  others  to 
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follow,  France,  it  is  well  known,  is  thinking  of  subjecting  it  to 
a  revision. 

In  Russia,  nevertheless,  the  reform  as  it  stands  is  an  immense 
progress.  As  lu  everj'  civilized  country,  the  accused  is  to  be 
accounted  innocent  and  treated  as  snch  so  long  as  he  is  not  regu- 
larly convicted.  The  Russian  law  even  strives,  like  the  English 
law,  to  spare  him  the  disgrace  and  annoyance  of  preliminar>'  con- 
finement. In  certain  cases  the  accused  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
large,  if  be  can  furnish  bail.  In  cases  where  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  take  the  risk  of  bail,  the  right  of  keeping  him  under 
arrest  was  committed,  not  to  tlie  prosecuting  department  or  to  the 
police,  but  to  a  new  order  of  magistrates,  independent  and  impar- 
tial— or  at  least  reputed  such. 

lu  accordance  with  the  principles  and  experience  of  other 
nations,  the  reformer  of  1864  divided  thejudiciao'  functions  into 
three  separate  and  mutually  independent  branches.  Prosecution, 
inquest,  trial,  were  kept  strictly  distinct,  and  given  each  its  par- 
ticular organ.  The  new  prindple  of  separation  of  powers  and 
specialization  of  functions  was  thus  introduced  into  the  \'er>' 
domain  of  the  courts  aud  magistracy.  The  autonomy  of  each  of 
these  departments  was  proclaimed  by  the  law  and  the  inquest  thus 
rendered  as  mdepeudent  of  the  prosecution  which  indicts  as  of  the 
court  which  tries.  On  tins  point  again  Rn.ssian  legislation  is  in 
conformity  v^ith  the  accepted  principles ;  but  on  this  point,  as  on 
too  many  others,  practice  has  lapsed  from  theory. 

According  to  the  law,  the  government  attorneys'  only  mission 
is  to  prosecute  crimes  and  uphold  the  accusation  before  the  courts. 
Special  magistrates,  instituted  as  early  as  i860,  four  years  prior  to 
the  reform,  under  the  name  of  "judicial  inquisitors"  isiidii:bnyii 
sHidovateW)  are  alone  commissioned  to  conduct  the  criminal  in- 
quest. The  prosecution  was  not  to  meddle  with  it ;  tlie  police 
was  to  take  part  in  it  merely  in  an  auxiliary  capacity'  and  as  in- 
struments of  the  new  magistrates.  The  facts  are  far  from  always 
meeting  the  reformer's  views  and,  in  such  a  land  as  Russia,  it 
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hardly  conld  be  otherwise.  Though  acting  now  only  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  inquisitor,  the  police  could  not,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  renounce  the  errors  of  the  old  ways.  It 
could  preser\'e  the  more  authority  that  the  inquisitors  have  not 
kept  the  independent  position  which  the  law  aimed  at  securing  for 
them.  The  law  declared  them  irremovable,  short  of  culpable  acts, 
the  appreciation  of  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  courts.  But  the 
Ministry  fell  into  the  habit  of  entrusting  inquests,  not  to  the  regu- 
lar magistrates,  but  to  substitutes — employes  removable  at  will. 
The  law  separated  eutirely  the  prosecution  from  tlie  inquest,  the 
attorneys  from  the  inquisitors :  absolutistic  habits  and  bureau- 
cratic tradition  quickly  brought  the  prosecuting  department  to 
take  hold  of  the  judicial  inquests,  so  that  the  inquisitors  ended 
by  being  in  reality  tittle  more  than  the  attorneys*  subaltern 
assistants. 

For  this  dciiatJon  from  the  principles  set  up  by  llie  law  there 
were  se\"eral  reasons,  besides  those  of  expediency  and  authority's 
jealous  wish  to  extend  the  sphere  of  action  of  its  immediate 
agents.  For  these  new  duties,  a.s  for  many  others,  men  were 
lacking.  The  first  judicial  inquisitors,  mostly  inexperienced 
young  men,  showed  little  capacity,  zeal,  and  activity.  Their 
carelessness  appeared  the  greater  that  their  position  was  legally 
so  well  assured.  The  government  decided,  ou  second  thoughts, 
that  it  could  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  irremov- 
ability xmtil  it  had  put  tlieir  abilities  to  the  test.  Unfortunately, 
the  salary  allotted  to  them  is  too  slender  to  attract  cultivated  men. 
One  thousand  roubles,  that  is — or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago — 
all  that  the  Trcasur>'  paid,  in  the  provinces,  to  most  of  these  mag- 
istrates. In  considering  the  qualifications  of  these  inquisitors, 
even  more  than  thase  of  the  judges,  the  State  has  long  ago  given 
up  requiring  any  special  diploma,  indeed  any  university  degree 
at  all. 

A  magistracy  recruited  in  this  manner  had  little  chance  of 
seeing  its  prerogatives  respected  by  the  ministers  and  the  agents  of 
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power.  The  judicial  inquisitors  naturally  fell  into  double  depend- 
ence— on  the  prosecuting  department  and  on  the  atlniiuistration, 
on  the  altorueys  and  on  the  governors  of  their  respective  prov- 
inces. What  seemed  at  first  only  a  temporarj-  deviation  from  the 
law  gradually  became  the  rule.  What  he  began  doing  from  neces- 
sit>',  the  governor  went  on  doing  from  inclination  and  systematic- 
ally. Instead  of  recognizing  the  progressive  improvement  in  its 
staff  of  workers  by  restoring  to  the  judicial  inquisitors  the  inde- 
pendence and  rights  conferred  on  them  by  the  law,  the  ministn'i 
which  found  their  irremovability  irksome,  preferred  to  maintain 
thetu  in  a  precarious  position.  Appropriating  a  proceeding  for- 
merly used  by  Napoleon  I.,  it  fdl  into  the  way  of  givtug  them 
definitive  appointments  only  after  a  probation  of  several  j-ears, 
and,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  control  their  fate,  it  did  not  fix  any 
term  for  this  probation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  the  judicial  inquisitors,  who  were  duly  confirmed  ia 
office,  still  formed  an  insignificant  minority.*  Thus  was  an 
irremovable  magistracy  turned  into  a  removable  one.  Judicial 
inquest  was  the  object  of  the  first  reform  in  criminal  justice  ;  ju- 
dicial inquest  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  Iap.se  from  that  reform. 
One  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  new  legislation  thus  was 
violated  or  eluded  in  the  practice.  The  law  considered  a  criminal 
trial  as  a  sort  of  duel,  in  which  the  weapons  should  be  even  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  and  the  agent  of  authority  in  charge  of  the 
inquest  should,  as  well  as  the  judge,  obsen.'C  a  strict  neutrality. 
At  present  the  equilibrium  between  prosecution  and  defence,  so 
strenuously  sought  after,  is  broken,  to  the  latter's  detriment.  At 
an  inquest,  oue  of  the  scales  always  dips,  and  that  scale  is  the 
prosecution's.  Fortunately  the  balance  is  usually  restored  in  the 
court-room,  at  least  in  non-political  cases.     If  the  magistrate  who 

•  At  Ihe  lime  Ihal  Coant  Pahlen  retired,  in  1878,  we  are  assured  that  there 
were  not,  in  the  whdie  empire,  over  a  score  of  judicinl  iuquisilori  in  mjo7- 
iTient  of  the  title  of  their  office.  In  iSSo,  iii  the  govemraeut  of  Kief,  out  of 
47.  only  one  liad  the  title  ;  yet  almost  all— 45  out  of  47— bad  slndied  law, 
and  the  greater  namber  had  practised  it  for  eeveral  yean. 
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condticts  the  inquest  and  the  judge  who  presides  over  the  debate 
too  often  incline  to  the  side  of  severity  and  punishment,  the  power 
whos42  decision  is  paramount  in  criminal  cases — the  jury,  inchnes 
to  that  of  the  accused  and  favors  leniency. 

The  jury  n-as  introduced  in  Russia  by  the  laws  of  1864.  This 
was  the  highest  mark  of  confidence  which  the  imperial  govern- 
ment could  give  the  nation,  thus  spontaneously  to  invite  it  to  take 
a  direct  share  in  the  repression  of  crime.  It  needed  a  certain 
boldness  to  resort  to  such  an  institution  so  soon  after  the  reign  of 
Nicolas  and  when  one  half  of  the  people  had  but  just  emerged 
from  serfdom.  In  the  eyes  of  many  functionaries  and  men  of  the 
court  it  was  an  imprudent  act,  almost  an  insane  one,  which  time 
was  quickly  to  condemn.  Experience,  indeed,  has  shov^ii  that,  in 
the  autocratic  empire  even  more  than  elsewhere,  the  jur>-  had  its 
faults.  Yet,  and  in  spite  of  all  attack.s.  in  spite  of  the  restrictions 
recently  imposed  on  it,  it  is  far  from  having  justi&ed  all  the  evil 
prophecies  of  the  croakers. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  liberator  of  the  serfs  ascended  the 
throne,  an  old  Rns.sian  functionarj*  in  disgrace,  who,  in  his  place 
of  exile,  drew  up  plans  of  reform  which  seemed  to  belong  to  an 
infinitely  remote  future,  Nicolas  Turgufenief,  remarked  that  the 
jury,  bom  iu  barbaric  ages  among  half  savage  tribes,  was  one 
of  the  few  institutions  which  appeared  susceptible  of  adaptation 
to  all  stages  of  ci\'ilization  and  capable  of  suiting  infant  peoples 
as  well  as  nations  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  culture.  What 
happened  in  Russia  did  not  give  Nicolas  Turgu^uief  the  lie.* 

In  Russia  as  in  France,  the  jury-  ordinarily  sits  only  on  crim- 
inal, not  on  civil  cases.  On  this  point  again  the  Pctcrsburgh 
oooimissions  gave  us  the  preference  over  England,  or,  if  they  did 
copr>*  England,  it  was  only  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  the 

•  Russux  and  the  Russians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  «32.  It  slionld  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Russia  adopted  the  jurj-  before  Austria.  Sjuiin,  in  this  respect,  is  still 
bebiud  Ritesta.  Although  it  was  established,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  rcvo- 
lutioQ  of  186S,  tlie  jury  did  not  work  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  puftillanimity  of  the  jurors. 
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French  imitation.  This  should  not  be  wondered  at.  Even  in 
Eiiglaud  the  jur>*  in  civil  cases  appears  to  be  going  out  of  use,  it 
is  indeed  scarcely  appropriate  except  in  countries  and  courts  gov- 
erned by  custom  3aw,  as,  for  instance,  the  peasant  courts  in 
Russia.  The  habitual  complexity  of  dvil  affairs,  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  quejilion  of  fact  from  that  of  law,  lastly  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  together  capable  juries  in  localities  so  backward 
as  are  many  of  the  Russian  provinces^  natxirally  led  the  reformer 
to  the  decision  of  limiting  the  jun,-  to  criminal  cases. 

Evea  there,  the  obstacles  encountered  were  the  more  numerous 
that  there  were  no  precedents ;  and  if  some  were  found,  the 
principles  on  which  the  reform  was  planned  did  not  often  allow 
of  conforming  to  them.  If  we  go  back  very  far  into  history,  we 
do  indeed  discover  in  free  Nbvgorod,  and  c\cn  in  the  Moscovia  of 
the  early  tsars,  institutions  more  or  less  analogous  to  our  jurj*, 
men  "  sworn  on  the  cross,"  to  whom  was  committed  Uic  duty  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  their  fellow-citizens.*  All  that  had 
vanished  Hong  since,  and  if  Catherine  II.,  in  the  person  of  func- 
tionaries known  under  the  name  of  "assessors"  i^zauUddUW)^ 
accorded  to  the  different  classes  of  the  nation  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice,  it  was  done  still  in  corporative 
form, — a  form  opposed  to  modem  manners  as  well  as  to  the  new 
tendencies  of  the  imperial  government.  In  the  criminal  courts, 
by  the  aide  of  a  presiding  judge  and  a  councillor  or  "  adviser,** 
appointed  by  the  government,  sat  delegates  of  the  class  to  which 
the  accused  belonged.  When  it  came  to  borrowing  the  jur)*  from 
Western  states,  the  first  question  to  solve  was.  whether  the  class 
system  should  be  adhered  to,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
jurors  should,  to  whatever  condition  the  accused  belonged,  be 
taken  from  all  cla.sses  indiscriminately. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  in  conformity  with  Rus- 


*  See  for  iiislnucc  Hermann  :  Ruastand  Geschifhtf,  vol.  iii,  p.  56. 
There  is  Goniethiug  of  the  kind  in  the  SudiibHtJt  (  "  Manual  of  Justice  '* ) 
of  Ivan  ni. 
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sian  traditions  and  ideas,  to  have  given  every  man  the  right  of 
i!>eiDg  judged  by  his  peers.*    The  fusion  of  the  claiises  might  have 
been  delayed  thereby,  but  the  cause  of  justice  would  probably 
Jsave  been  benefited.    The    government  of  Alexander   II.  pre- 
ferred to  remain  true  to  the  maxims  on  which  most  of  its  reforms 
-^ere  based.     On  the  benches  of  the  jurj-  as  within  the  precincts 
CDf  the  tciiitorial  assemblies  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  it  pre- 
:ferred  to  efface  the  old  distinctions  of  birth  and  condition,  so  as  to 
'Curing  closer  together  the  difierent  classes,  lately  still  so  pro- 
:£}undly  separated  by  custom,  bringing  up,  and  law.     It  was  de- 
^zreed  that  the  nobleman,  the  tradesman,  the  peasant,  should  sit  in 
'She  same  jtuy,  and  Russians  have  actually  seen  the  former  lord 
impanelled  with  his  former  serf.     In  this  reunion  of  the  different 
classes,  the  legislator  thought  he  had  found  the  best  means  of 
overthrowing  the  antiquated  barrier  erected  bj-  prejudices,  and  at 
"«he  same  time  raising  the  moral  level  of  the  jury,  of  imparting  to 
3t  a  broader  and  loftier  spirit  by  placing  it  above  both  caste 
dnterests  and  caste  prejudice. 

This  decision  was  not  ver>'  easy  to  carry  out.  In  a  country- 
like  Russia,  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  in  this  manner  a  homogene- 
ous and  enlightened  jury  capable  of  comprehending  all  the 
classes  of  the  nation  and  inspiring  them  all  with  an  equal  confi* 
dence.  The  jurorship,  like  political  suffrage,  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  either  a  dut>'  or  a  right.  The  Russian  government 
has  looked  upon  it  principally  under  the  former  aspect.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  law  recognizes  every  man's  right  to  be  a  juror ;  in 
practice,  it  admits  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  only  such  men 
who  have  been  found  capable  of  doing  so.  In  this  respect  Russia 
merely  conforms  to  the  usages  of  more  liberal  countries,  iu  almost 


•  This  is  what  Nicolas  Turgu^nief  proposed  in  liia  plan  of  judicial  re- 
form, {La  Russie  ei  lei  Rmses,  vol.  ii.,  pp,  234-236).  The  Ijettcr  to  adapt 
the  institution  to  the  ni&uneni  of  hi^  country,  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
admit  into  a  jury  only  meii  of  the  same  class  as  that  to  which  the  accused 
belonged,  or  of  a  higher  class. 
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all  of  which  more  pledges  are  required  of  the  man  who  Is  to  pro- 
nounce on  his  fellow-niairs  liberty  than  of  the  elector  admitted  to 
decide  qucslioiis  involving  the  interests  of  the  slate. 

In  no  country  was  it  less  easy  to  find  a  capacity  criterion  applic- 
able to  all  the  classes  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  reformer's  set 
purpose  not  to  allow  any  but  the  most  enlightened  and  especially 
"  the  most  moral  "  representatives  of  society  a  place  on  the  jury 
benches;  but  by  what  token  are  the  inner,  themoralqualitiesof  men 
to  be  known  ?  Sorely  puzzled,  the  government  had  to  resort  to  the 
old  expedients  in  use  abroad,  and  required  of  the  jurymen  certain 
conditions  of  age,  residence,  property,  or  position.  The  priudple 
of  property  qualification,  novel  iu  Russia,  was  applied  to  the  jury 
as  well  as  to  the  territorial  assemblies.  For  the  "  sworn  assessors  " 
(that  being  the  jury's  official  denomination)  the  amount  varies 
according  to  localities.*  In  a  country  where  the  classes  specially 
devoted  to  business  are  frequently  still  verj'  ignorant  and  not  o\"er- 
scrupulous,  where  wealth  is  far  from  always  being  an  indication  of 
education  and  morality,  an  income  of  a  few  hundred  roubles  does 
not  ofier  to  justice  any  ver>'  solid  security.  Nor  was  it  considered 
sufi5cient.  The  men  who  are  within  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  law  as  regards  age  and  property,  are  entered  on  the  general 
jury-list,  but  this  makes  of  them  only  candidates  for  the  oflQce  of 
jurymen.  From  these  rolls  are  then  selected  the  men  who  appear 
to  afford  the  best  guaranties  ;  a  second  list  is  thus  formed,  which 
contains  the  names  from  which  the  actual  jury  is  to  be  drawTi  by 
lot.  This  delicate  sifting  process  was  not  left  to  government 
agents,  but  to  elected  provincial  delegates,  to  a  commission  of 
those  same  district  zemstvos  on  which  already  is  incumbent  the 
election  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Later  on,  under  Alexander 
III.,    in   1884,    tbe  prosecuting    attorneys  were  empowered  to 


*  It  is  fixed  at  roo  dessiaCtnas  Cnhout  375  acres)  of  land  or  bnildinga 
worth  not  less  tban  5,000  roubles  iu  the  capitals,  or  1,000  roables  in  thechief 
district  cities,  aud  500  rouble*  in  other  locnlilits  ;  or  et»  there  inu&t  be  an 
iacome  of  at  least  500  roubles  in  tbe  capitals  or  3oo  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
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have  all  those  persons  whom  they  do  not  consider  fit  for  the 
office  struck  from  these  lists  by  the  courts  * 

II  would  seem  that  a  jury  sifted  twice  over  in  this  manner 

must  consist  of  men  really  worthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  iL     In 

reality,  however,  it  is  far  from  being  always  so,  and  many  of  the 

short-comings  imputed  to  the  Russian  jur>'  come  from  this  original 

■vice.    The  formation  of  the  lists  is  defective. t   The  commissions  on 

"wrhom  this    duty  devolves    frequently    lay   themselves    open  to 

«::harges  of  neglect,  arbitrariness,   partiality  ;  it  is  said  that  the 

jury   lists  are  habitually  drawn  np  in  the  office  of  the  district 

^marshal  of  the  nobility.     Moreover,  even  should  they  handle  this 

^ask  with  all  possible  care,  the  commissions  of  the  semstvos  would 

Tae  singularly  embarrassed  by  the  great  number  of  names,  mostly 

-wnknown  to  them,  which  they  are  required  to  examine,  and  the 

ajuniber  of  persons  whom  the  law  farces  them  to  enter  on  their 

3ists.t 

•  In  the  provinces  of  llie  West,  whiclj  liave  as  yet  no  provincial  assem- 
Itlica.  tile  Jury  lists  are  drawn  np  by  special  comniiswions,  composed  of 
jodKca  and  Arbitersof  the  Pcai^c,  police  functionaries  and  landed  propnetore. 
The  revision  of  the  lists  is  entrusted  to  a  provincial  commission,  which  has 
tbe  right  to  strike  therefrom  whatever  tiismcs  it  pleases,  without  ha\-ing  to 
-mention  the  reasons  for  its  decisions.  The  nuraber  of  Israelites  entered  on 
the  jury-lists  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  Jewish  popnJation  of  the  district, 
hot  in  no  case  can  the  foreman  be  a  Jew.  The  jury  was  introduced  in 
Poland  in  1864  \  but  the  obligntiou  of  using  the  Rusitian  language  aud  pro- 
cedure greatly  detracts  from  the  advautngrs  the  Poles  might  derive  from 
this  reform.  The  recent  judiciary  regulations  have  debarred  the  Baltic 
Provinces  from  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury. 

t  More  than  once  men  have  turned  up  amnng  jnrj-men  who  had  under- 
gone a  judicial  sentence,  old  men  who  had  passed  the  legal  nge.  or  such  as 
did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  the  debate  was  carried  on. 

X  Tile  right  of  rejection,  like  other  guaraniies  borrowed  from  abroad, 

It  prpsent  appears  rather  to  oKstmrt  justice.     Experience  has  taught  lawyers 

that,  for  cases  of  certain  categories,  it  was  profitable  to  reject  the  represeuto- 

lives  of  an  cntiro  clasa  of  society.     If  a  crime  against  property  is  to  be  tried, 

the  defence  strives  to,  set  aside  merchants ;  if  domestic  violence  is  in  ques> 

lion,  members  of  the  higher  classes  are  objected  to.    Z  have  been  told  of 

lawyers  who  were  siiid  to  owe  their  success  not  so  much  to  their  eloquence 

as  to  (beir  art  of  coniposiug  a  jury.     The  number  of  tale&mtn  whom  the 

prosecution  or  the  defence  are  allowed  to  reject  has  therefore,  since  1884, 
vot  11— «| 
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It  is  not  always  enough  to  be  possessed  of  the  required  legat 
quali6cations  in  order  to  be  entered  on  the  jun.-  lists :  the  first  to 
get  there  are  the  servants  of  the  State — not  including,  however, 
the  army,  the  clerg>',  the  magistrac}',  and  the  police,  nor  the 
Ukinbvniks  of  the  first  five  classes,  whom  their  rank  exempts  from 
jury  duty.  Nay,  more :  the  jur>'  is  equally  open  to  all  the  local 
elective  officers,  specially  those  electetl  by  the  peasants,  such  as 
the  judges  of  cantonal  courts,  the  "elders  of  communes  and 
cantons  "  {slarshind  or  si^rosia)  who  have  been  in  office  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Now  these  elective  offices  are  numerous,  so  that 
the  Russian  jnr>-  is  far  from  consisting  only  of  landed  proprietors 
and  legally  qualified  persons. 

In  adopting  this  twofold  mode  of  recruiting  the  jury,  the 
law's  object  was  to  prevent  its  becoming  the  monopoly  of  the 
wealtliy  or  well-to-do  classes — the  noble  and  the  merchant 
■ — to  the  exclusion  of  the  townsman  or  the  peasant.  The  legislator 
intended  tokeepthejury  accessible  to  men  of  various  grades  of  cul- 
ture open  to  all  clas.ses,  not  excluding  the  most  lowly.  The  mujik 
and  the  fmeshishanm  were  to  introduce  into  it  an  element  indispen- 
sable to  a  sound  administration  of  ju.stice — a  knowledge  of  popu- 
lar habits  and  manners,  a  comprehension  of  the  social  euvironment, 
and  the  moral  notions  of  the  majority  liable  to  come  before  the 
courts. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle,  thejury  is  composed  in  a  more 
democratic  spirit  than  in  France  or  any  other  Western  conntry. 
On  the  beaches  of  the  "  sworn  assessors  "  poor  and  simple  peas- 
ants are  admitted  to  sit,  as  in  territorial  assemblies.  The  reformer 
who  liberated  them,  possibly,  and  without  admitting  as  much, 
placed  more  confidence  in  the  sagacity  and  unsophisticated  mind 
of  the  mujiks,  in  the  sound  and  straightforward  judgment  of  the 
late  bondsmen  of  the  soil,  than  in  the  instruction  and  lights  of 


bees  limitecJ  to  lliree  for  eact.  Cp  to  tliat  dale  the  parlies  bad  the  right  to 
reject  six  tAlesmeii  each  out  of  the  tliirty-six  siimmoued,  and  if  Uie  prosecu- 
tion  did  not  malce  use  of  the  privilege,  the  defence  was  free  to  reject  twelve. 
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more  cultivated  men.  It  was  not  so  much  an  object,  it  was  said, 
"to  have  educated  men  deal  with  prisoners,  as  conscientious  men, 
and  in  this  respect  the  man  of  the  people  has  nothing  to  envy  the 
■nan  of  the  world.* 

Composed  in  this  manner,  Russian  juries  are  very  different  in 
■ooks  and  spirit  from  those  of  Western  countries.    Even  under 
■he  forms  of  modem  justice  it  shows  something  patriarchal  and 
H)rimitive.     It  is  already  a  peculiarity  to  see  on  the  jur>'  bench, 
idc  by  side,   men  difFerent  in  education  and  manners.     This 
otley  composition  naturally  reacts  on  the  jur>^*s  decisions,  for,  in 
nssia  more  than  anywhere  else,  each  social  class  may  be  said  to 
I3iave  its  own  moral  code.     Hence  surprises,  verdicts  unexpected 
^K)f  the  judge,  the  accused,  of  public  opinion.     From  a  jury  so 
3ittle    homogeneous   unanimity    in   decisions    could    hardly    be 
^riemanded,  although  in  such  matters  nothing  short  of  unanimity 
appears  to  carr>'  certainty,  and  Anglo-Saxon  custom   might,  in 
~^his  particular,  have  found  precedents  in  Slavic  traditions  and  the 
Tisages  of  the  Moscovite  jnir,\    As  regards  justice,  such  a  guar- 
anty would,  too  often,  have  benefited  criminals. 

The  law,  from  a  wish  to  imite  in  the  jury  all  the  classes  of  the 
Tiation,  introduced  into  it  men  with  little  education,  indeed  some 
"wholly  unlettered.  For  many  of  the  humble  functiouaries  or  vil- 
lage magistrates  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Thus  men  whose 
liand  never  held  a  pen  may  be  called  upon  to  render  a  verdict  in 
a  case  of  forger>-.  The  press  has  more  than  once  urged  that  an 
educational  qualification  should  be  demanded  of  the  jury  ;  but,  no 
matter  how  moderate  such  a  requirement  were  made,  there  would 
be  some  risk  of  its  excluding  almost  entirely  the  most  numerous 
class. 

The  versatility  sometimes  imputed  to  provincial  juries  is  caused 
principally  by  their  ignorance,  which  makes  them  more  accessible 
to  all  kinds  of  influences.     If  there  happens  to  be  among  the  jury- 

*  Official  connncntanea  on  the  Judiriary  Statute. 
t  Sec  Book  I.,  Cb.  III.  of  the  present  volame. 
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men  an  educated  man  of  decided  character,  he  can  easily  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  them  ;  they  will  incline  to  leniency  or  severity  as 
he  will  direct.  We  must  not  be  astonished  when  we  hear  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  is  elected  by  his  colleagues,  frequently 
assumes  excessive  authority  aud  arbitrarily  bends  the  others  to  his 
will.  It  is  sometimes  the  only  one  who  can  read  and  write ; 
there  have  even  been  cases  of  juries  being  unable  to  form  because 
there  was  not  one  member  who  could.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
afler  that,  if  the  verdict,  though  rendered  in  the  name  of  all,  is  itt 
many  cases  only  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion. 

Just  now,  the  jury  is  made  so  easy  of  access  that  it  is  not 
rare  for  the  penniless  to  enter  along  with  the  inaJjabeti — to  use  an 
Italian  word.  Now,  for  men  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  libcrtj'  of 
their  fellow-men,  poverty  is  hardly  a  safer  adviser  than  ignorance. 
In  Rus-sinn  criminal  courts  the  presence  of  these  proletarians  on 
the  jury  bench  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  the  saddest  scenes  and 
the  most  serioxis  mishaps.  Unfortunate  peasants,  wrenched  from 
the  labor  which  kept  ihcm  alive  to  be  put  on  the  jury,  have  been 
seen  to  beg  at  the  door  of  the  court-house,  some  ha\'e  even  been 
caught  stealing  during  recess.  Others  sell  their  verdict,  as,  in 
other  countries,  electors  sell  their  vote  ;  when  the  prisoner  is 
■wealthy,  they  make  him  pay  for  a  lenient  verdict.  The  dignity, 
the  integrity  even  of  justice,  were  found  to  be  compromi.sed  by  the 
regulations  the  liberal  spirit  of  which  wns  generally  admired. 
Kussia  has  found  out  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  that  false  and 
reckless  democracy  which,  under  the  pretext  of  equality,  takes 
on  itself  to  impose  the  same  duties  on  all.* 

There  is,  indeed,  a  way  of  making  the  jitry  accessible  to  all ; 
— b>'  paying  it,  as  demanded  in  England  by  the  congresses  of  the 
trade-unions.  In  Russia,  where  the  democratic  principle  of  re- 
muneration for  all  public  service  tends  to  prevail,  the  question  of 
fixing  a  compensation  for  the  jur>'  has  naturally  been  mooted  ; 
but,  owing  to  this  verj*  tendency,  funds  were  wanting  for  new 

*  Id  order  to  raise  the  IcTcloftbe  jury,  Alexander  III.,  in  1887,  consid- 
erably iacreaaed  thequalificationA  required  ofjurym&u. 
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appropriatious.  Besides,  the  legislators  are  bent  on  preserving 
the  jury's  character  of  disinterestedness.  Several  provincial  as- 
semblies wished  to  help  destitute  Juryme:i,  some  by  establishing 
in  the  dose  \ncinit>'  of  the  court-house  cheap  lodging-houses  and 
restaurants,  some  even  by  allotting  small  amounts  of  money  to 
needy  jurymen.  The  question  was  taken  before  the  Senate,  and 
this  body  decided  that  the  law  did  not  grant  the  zeimtxm  the  right 
of  voting  such  subsidies,  that  the  scrxnce  was  of  a  kind  which 
excluded  remuneration.  The  cause  of  destitute  jur>-meu  has  been 
vainly  pleaded  by  sundry  papers,  from  the  fear  that  all  the  burden 
f£  the  assizes  might  fall  on  the  well-to-do.  So  the  jury  was  left 
open  to  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  pecuniary  help  was  refused. 

A  jury  recruited  af^er  this  fashion  could  not  fail  to  become  a 
butt  for  malevolent  criticism.     *'  You  cannot."  a  landed  proprietor 
of  the  Volga  said  to  me,  "  imagine  anything  more  pitiable,  more 
diverting,  at  the  same  time  more  saddening,  than  a  jur>-  in  the  in- 
terior provinces.     I  have  been  on  the  jury  once  or  twice  myself, 
and  nobody  would  believe  what  I  there  saw  and  heard  :  men  who 
Iciiew  nothing,  understood   nothing  ;   some  who  laughed  at  an 
odious  swindle  as  at  a  good  joke,  seeing  in  it  only  a  harmless  trick  ; 
some  acquitting  a  thief  because  he  repented,  or  because  his  family 
needed  his  labor ;    others  moved  by  the  wluuiiigs  of  a  ranting 
advocate  and   filled  with  commiseration   for  a  poor  murderer ; 
C3thcrs  again  indignant  that  a  wretch  and  scoundrel  should  be 
permitted  to  buy  the  services  of  a  counsel  and  getting  into  a  rage 
against  the  lying  law>-er  who  dares,  with  brazen  front,  to  cheat 
Xjone'*t  men.     In  short,  there  is  no  extreme  of  simplicity,  no  kind 
of  blundering  but  can  be  met  with  iu  our  criminal  courts,  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  when  one  knows  in  what  world  are  recruited 
the  arbiters  of  our  honor  and  liberty." 

Many  more  or  less  authentic  stories  to  the  ix>int  are  circu- 
lated*; now  about  jur>'men  who,  after  long  aud  bootless  discus- 

*  Here  BDch  a  story,  given  in  the  Ndvoyi  VrSmia  figtb  of  February-, 
3d  of  March,  1S83)  by  the  foremaa  of  the  jury  in  quesliou,  Mr.  N.  Ufislcdf. 
-widely  known  in  literature  under  the  nom  de piume  of  "  Stcbnitaky."    The 
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sions,  decide  to  resort  to  fate  and  draw  lots  for  their  v-erdict ;  now 
about  a  jury  which,  in  its  passion  for  leniency,  brings  out  a 
verdict  of  "Not  guilty,  with  extenuating  circumstances."  Here 
a  jury  of  merchants  and  peasants,  sitting  through  Holy  Week, 
acquits  everybody,  because,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  it 
does  not  become  Christians  to  condemn  their  brethren.  Elsewhere, 
a  jur^'.  to  escape  from  the  di]emma  of  either  timpering  with  his 
conscience  or  having  a  poor  wretch  transported,  quietly  makes  for  a 
window  and  vanishes.  All  such  stories  should  naturally  be  re- 
ceived cum  grajw  salis.  But  it  is  too  true,  all  the  same,  that  juries 
have  figured  in  the  most  deplorable  scenes  and  have  rendered  the 
most  shocking  decisions.  Many  a  time  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
prisoners  of  whose  guilt  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt,  who  did 
not  cveu  attempt  to  deny  it,  got  a  favorable  verdict.  Thus  in  1S79 
a  jury  in  Tlkhvin  acquitted  the  murderers  of  an  aged  peasant 
woman  on  the  ground  that  the  victim  was  a  witch  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  village.  In  1S80,  in  Petersburgh  itself,  a  letter-carrier  was 
acquitted,  who  had,  for  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  half 
his  burden  of  mail  into  the  river ;  also  a  post-office  clerk,  who  used 
to  appropriate  money  and  valuables  entrusted  to  his  department. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  jury,  welcomed  at  first  with  such 
confiding  enthusiasm,  became,  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
press,  the  object  of  a  contemptuous  censure  possibly  not  less 
excessive.  The  ntw  courts  of  assizes  have  been  accused  of  dis- 
turbing public  conscience.     Men  wondered  whether  the  Russian 

accused  was  &  young  man,  ou  trial  for  pawning;  at  a  uanrer's  a  ticket  of 

ail  lutemal  Lottery  Loan,  come  out  caucelled  Tritliout  a  premium  and  bear- 
ing n  false  number.  Tlic  man  pleaded  guilty,  but  his  poverty  and  various 
circarastanccs  excited  the  jury's  pity.  Ou  cnteriuft  the  room  where  they 
were  to  deliberate  ou  the  case,  one  juryman,  a  merchant,  exclaimed  "  Not  a 
word  before  we  liave  pmyed  !  "  and,  takiiig  the  foreman  by  the  shoulders, 
tunierl  him  towiu-da  the  holy  eikous  and  made  him  repeal  "  Our  Father." 
At  the  momeut  the  foreman  was  saying  "  Thy  will  be  dooe,"  the  merchant, 
lifting  bis  anas  heavenward,  cried,  "  Not  guilty  !"  and  all  responded  m  a 
chorus  "  Not  guilty  1 "  which  verdict  vas  forthwith  inscribed  on  the  tnaigin 
of  the  questions  given  out  by  the  court 
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people  had  not  been  prematurely  put  in  possession  of  rights  which 
they  did  not  yet  know  how  to  use.  A  few^liketlie  Moscow  Gazette 
one  day — i>roposeH  that  the  jur)'  should  be  compelled  to  give  the 
reasons  for  its  decisions,  forgetting  that  this  would  entirely  change 
the  natnre  of  the  institution  ;  others,  that  the  jury  should  be 
dispensed  with  in  cases  where  the  accused  had  pleaded  guilty. 

Should  all  the  faults  of  the  Russian  jury  be  ascribed  to  its  com- 
position, to  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  ignorant  workingmen  and 
unlettered  peasants  ?  These  have  their  advocates  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  alone  to  blame.  "  Don't  believe  all  these  plaints  about 
the  mujik  ^v,A  the  tniSshtrhanin,''  said  to  me  a  functionar.'  whom 
I  questioned  on  the  subject ;  "  these  poor  people  often  make  better 
jurymen  than  their  noble  or  wealthy  detractors.  Certainly,  they 
have  their  faults  and  their  prejudices :  they  are  more  lenient 
towards  those  of  their  own  class^  towards  crimes  committed  from 
poverty  and  ignorance ;  they  don't  get  particularly  indignant 
against  certain  frauds  which  they  look  upon  as  little  venial  tricks, 
or  certain  acts  of  violence  which  arc,  in  their  eyes,  excusable  out- 
breaks of  bmtalitj*  ;  but  they  do  not  spare  Iht:  really  odious  and 
noxious  crimes:  theft  and  burglarj',  murder,  incendiarism.  They 
don't  mean  to  have  any  tampering  with  religion,  the  State,  the 
great  social  principles.  If  we  had  only  jurymen  of  this  descrip- 
tiou  we  might  be  extending  thejur>'*s  sphere  of  action,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  restrict  it.  It  is,  on  the  contrary-,  the  edu- 
cated classes  that  cannot  be  relied  on,  your  civilized  '  intelli- 
gents,'  with  their  cloudy  liberalism,  their  hollow  philanthropy, 
their  thrice-distilled  lucubrations.  Those  sometimes  acquit  cul- 
prits the  least  interesting  and  the  most  dangerous.  For  my  part, 
I  ivould  prefer  a  jury  of  mujiks  and  ignorant  provincials  to  one 
composed  of  the  lettered  classes  of  our  capitals.  After  all,  if  we 
acquit  too  many  that  arc  guilty,  is  that  not  better  than  convicting 
some  that  are  innocent,  and  is  Russia  the  only  country'  where  we 
see  scandalous  acquittals  or  extenuating  circumstauces  brought  ia 
for  crimes  that  least  merit  such  leniency  ?  " 
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In  this  speech  of  the  kkin'bvnik'' s  we  detect,  together  with  an- 
other ix)nit  of  view,  exaggeration  in  a  different  direction.  On 
the  subject  of  the  courts  of  justice  as  on  many  others,  a  foreigner 
encounters  in  Russia  the  mast  contradictory  opinions.  Truth  a^v 
pears  to  lie  between  these  extremes.  To  form  a  fair  appreciation 
of  the  Russian  jur>*,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  look  back  to  more 
general  causes.  Its  defects  come  less  from  a  sort  of  moral  lax- 
Dcss  than  from  the  national  character  and  popular  education. 
The  jury's  perhaps  excessive  leniency,  in  particular,  is  an  out- 
come of  tlie  [people's  native  kindliness  and  gentleness,  their  scru- 
ples in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  a  fellow -man's  liberty,  their 
feelings  of  Christian  charity.  One  of  Russia's  most  popular 
writers,  perhaps  because  he  had  the  fevered  imagination  and  the 
ill-balanccd  faculties  proper  to  many  of  his  countrymen, — Dos- 
toyfefsky,  draws  from  these  vcrj-  things,  in  his  last  no\-el.  a  claim 
to  glory  on  behalf  of  his  country.  According  to  him, — or  rather 
to  the  counsel  who  defends  one  of  bis  heroes,  justice,  among  other 
nations,  limits  its  attention  to  the  observance  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doer,  while  in  Russia  jus- 
tice and  jury  bear  in  mind  6rst  of  all  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the 
redemption  of  the  culprit.*  II  is  certain  that,  with  such  a  people, 
considerations  of  this  order,  paradoxical  as  they  may  appear,  are 
not  without  a  real  influence.  Then,  there  is  no  countr>-  where 
crime  more  often  comes  from  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  wretch- 
edness of  the  culprits  appeals  to  poor  people,  and  pit)'  is  a  chord 
which  the  Russian  law>*er  knows  how  to  .set  vibrating.t 

The  leniency  of  the  jury  may  also  be  due  to  a  natural  reaction 
against  the  iniquities  of  old-lime  justice.  A  society  which  had 
long  endured  the  horrors  of  trial  behind  closed  doors,  could  not 

*  speech  of  the  advocate  of  Ditnitri  Kaiamdxor,  in  The  Brothers  Kara- 
m&sof. 

t  The  proportion  of  acquittals  has  been  now  for  fievcral  yeat«  3601  37  per 
cent.;  1.  e.,  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  number  of  c&su.  lu  lYuasia  the 
proportion  of  acquittals  vacillates  between  iSand  32  per  cent.;  in  Eugland  it 
is  about  25  per  cent,  and  in  Fr.incc,  notwith-itindinx  the  increa-sinK  leniency 
of  the  juries,  it  docs  not  yet  pass  this  &gurc,  except  ibr  crimes  against  persong. 
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Imt  feel  mercifully  inclined  towards  the  accused.  Russians  have 
seen  so  much  persecution  of  the  inuocent  that  they  find  it  hard  to 
1>elieve  in  the  guilt  of  the  guilty.  The  abuses  of  the  old  courts, 
irequently  joined  to  ill-mauaged  inquests,  have  dulled  the  edge 
•<jf  public  indignation,  and  the  long  tyranny  of  the  police  has 
"Yumed  people  against  justice. 

To  the  verdicts,  seemingly  the  least  rational,  there  often  is,  in 
Russia,  as  in  France,  still  another  reason.     In  both  states  the  law 
^lows  the  jur>-  merely  to  examine  iuto  the  question  of  fact  ;  that 
-of  law  is  forbidden  ground.    To  avoid  all  attempt  at  encroach- 
ment upon  it,  the  reformer  forbade  to  acquaint  the  jury  with  the 
legal  consequences  which  their  decision  may  have  for  the  accused. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  jury  will  in  this  manner  be  shut  up  within 
the  question  of  fact ;  but  that  is  a  mistake :  e\'ery  jury  is  uncon- 
trollably impelled  to  look  further  ;  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  penal- 
ty its  decision  must  bring  after  it.     The  less  it  is  told  about  it, 
the  more  distrustful  it  becomes  ;  it  stands  in  dread  of  the  law's — or 
the  judge's — severity,  and  shows  itself  lenient  from  a  fear  of  being 
made  the  unwilling  accomplice  of  what  it  considers  an  iuitjuitous 
rigor.      In  the  practice,  tliis  ingenious  distinction  between  the 
^qoestiou  of  fact  and  that  of  law  also  becomes  more  or  less  illusory. 
We  see  in  Russia  what  we  see  in  France,  especially  in  cases  of 
manslaughter  or  infanticide :    a  jury  will  insist  on  finding  extenu- 
ating circumstances  where  uonc  can  be  discovered,  or  acquit  when 
the  culprit  himself  admits  his  guilt.     Such  verdicts  are  not  always 
as  irrational  as  they  look.     For  the  juries  have  not  merely  to 
L*stablish  the  material  fact,  the  realitj'  of  the  criminal  act,  but  al.so 
the  moral  culpability  of  the  accused,  and  this  it  is  that  justifies 
them  in  acquitting  in  the  face  of  the  fullest  cunfcssiuns  and  the 
best  established  facts, 

This  prerogative  of  the  jury's  extends  its  action  indirectly 
even  into  the  domain  of  legislation.  Everj-where  its  effect  is  to 
redress  or  temper  the  law  where  its  rigor  may  be  exces.sive,  to 
correct  or  elude  those  portions  of  it  which  no  longer  accord  with 
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the  times.  Considered  thus,  the  jurj'  ceases  to  be  a  mere  spring 
or  inert  wheel  in  the  repressive  machinery.  Through  itsmediam, 
society  reacts  on  justice,  reaches  the  code  itself  and  affects  legis- 
lation. In  a  word,  Ihe  jur>-  practically  bends  the  rigidity  of  the 
laws  and  adapts  them  to  public  sentimetit,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  actually  its  mission  to  do  so.  It  is  mainly  iu  this  manner 
it  is  an  agent  of  Hbertj'  and  progress  ;  it  imbues  a  lifeless  legisla- 
tion with  a  living  conscience,  if  we  may  so  express  it.  In  a  coun- 
try like  Russia,  where  the  legislation  still  shows  many  an  archaic 
or  vicious  proclivity,  the  leniency  which  the  jury  takes  upon  it- 
self to  practise  is  fraught  with  far  less  harm  than  good  ;  it  is  use- 
ful  as  a  corrective  to  Uie  rigor  of  absolute  laws.  There  are  sundry 
chapters  in  the  Russian  code — a  code  the  reform  of  which  is  now 
being  studied — which  no  judge  who  was  not  a  slave  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  could  apply,  and  which  will  soon  lose  all  practical 
efficiency  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  jury. 

Let  me  quote  among  others  certain  articles  touching  "crimes 
against  religion  *' — articles  inspired  not  so  much  by  moral  as  by 
political  considerations.  Iu  1877,  for  instance,  the  court  of  assizes 
of  Odessa  had  to  try  some  Siiindisi  peasants,  harmless  .sectarians 
who,  like  the  Protestant  or  Mennonite  colonists  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, reject  the  clergy,  the  sacraments,  and  all  the  practices  of 
the  official  church.  These  Sfutu/is/s  were  indicted  for  an  offence 
foreseen  in  the  penal  code,  that  of  apostasy  from  the  Orthodox 
&ith.  The  offence  was  well-defined  and  the  accused  confessed  to 
it ;  the  jury  nevertheless  refu.sed  to  convict  them.  If  this  verdict 
of  acquittal  was  contrary  to  the  written,  it  certainly  was  not 
opposed  to  natural,  law. 

In  1880  a  jnrj'  rendered  a  similar  verdict  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
in  a  case  where  the  guilt  was  as  well  proven  in  law.  It  was  that 
of  an  old  soldier,  of  Jewish  origin,  taken  from  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  to  be  brought  up  for  a  soldier— this  being  the  way 
conscription  proceeded  with  tlie  Israelites.  Having  liecn  baptired 
half  against  his  will,  in  the  school  of  the  soldier-children,  the 
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poor  wretch,  after  serving  thirty  years  under  the  flag,  secretly  re- 
turned to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  aud  married  a  woman  of  the 
same  faith.     To  accomplish  this,  he  had  Ix:cn  obliged  to  substi- 
tute on  his  papers,  for  the  name  of  Alexis  Ant6nof,  given  him  at 
ix\s  baptism,  his  own  original  name,  Moses  Hiscmberg.     He  was 
"therefore  prosecuted  for  the  twofold  offence  of  having  falsified  an 
<zifficial  document  and  abjured  the  Orthodox  faith.     The  apostasy 
"«>vas  patent ;    the  man  was  acquitted  nevertheless.     I  could  bring 
^3k.  number  of  facts  of  the  same  kind.     To  cut  short  sucli  encroach- 
•»~nents  on  the  legislative  power  there  is  only  one  alternative — to 
^siuppress  the  jury  or  lake  from  it  such  cases  where  its  indepen- 
-^zience  is  dreaded.     This,  as  we  shall  sec,  is  precisely  what  has 
^Soeen  done  with  all  cases  touching  ou  politics.* 

The  jury  has  been  in  Russia  the  object  of  the  most  varied 
ccusations.  It  has  been  censured  at  once  for  its  faults  and  its 
^Kjualities, — for  its  tameness  and  its  ignorance,  its  .scruples  and  its 
ndependence  ;  to  ridicule  it  has  become  a  popular  at:iusement.  It 
another  of  those  institutions  which,  to  society  as  well  as  to  the 
^government,  have  caused  more  than  one  disappointment.  Shall 
^T«re  wonder  at  this  ?  Shall  we  conclude  that  the  introduction  of 
~arial  by  jury  was  premature?  I  do  not  think  so.  If,  to  carry  out 
^^certain  reforms,  one  had  to  wait  for  a  nation's  full  maturity,  one 
— iffould  run  the  risk  of  waiting  indefinitely  ;  for,  if  institutions 
-^cannot  wholly  create  public  spirit,  public  spirit  on  the  other  hand 
:3iever  could  mature  entirely  without  the  institutions. 

And  this  is  never  so  true  as  in  the  case  of  the  jury,  i.e.  a  form 
^«f  justice  which,  side  by  side  with  the  guaranties  it  offers  society, 
Tias  some  inherent  faults.     Trial  by  jur>'  has  not  been  free  from 
faults,    and  sometimes  even  abuses,  in   other  countries  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  this  should  have  been  a  warning  to  the  Rus- 
sians not  to  expect  too  much  from  it  beforehand  and  not  to  com- 

*Yct  the  "offences  against  religtou  "  are  among  those  flfjaiuat  which 
jar{e«,  especially  provincial  ones,  show  tbemseWes  most  severe.  The 
number  of  convictions  for  blasphemy,  sacrilejje,  or  apostasy  is,  on  the 
whole,  considerable  :  about  a  thousatid  a  year,  I  bcHcrc. 
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plain  of  it  too  much  afterwards.  Have  we  not  seen  countries— 
Ireland  for  instance — where  no  juries  could  be  fouud  plucky 
enough  to  convict  the  most  clearly  established  crimes  ?  Have  we 
not  seen  iu  America  juries  composed  of  accomplices  of  the  crim- 
inals arraigned  before  them.  ?  Russia  has  known  nothing  so 
shameful ;  nor  has  she-  had  the  still  sadder  experience  of  a  jm; 
devoid  of  convictions,  becoming,  out  of  cowardice,  the  tool  of 
tyranny,  like  the  juries  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  France.* 
Whatever  the  prestige  of  authority,  it  has  almost  always  en- 
countered iu  the  criminal  courts  resolute  men,  ready  to  bring  out 
a  verdict  dictated  by  their  conscience.* 

*  Or  the  "  paclted,"  bribed,  or  bullied  juriw  of  the  laat  Stuart  ktag>. 

*  There  is  little  to  say  alwut  the  procedure  iu  the  coart  of  assizes.  Id 
this  respect  Russia  has  imitiited  France  rather  than  Enghrnd,  tboogbslir 
tried,  on  some  points,  to  combine  the  practice  of  both  countries.  Tbt 
lawyers  pluad  both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases,  as  in  France ;  bat,  as  ii 
England,  the  witnesses  are  cross-quest loiicd  by  the  defence  and  the  proMCB- 
tion,  05  well  as  b;  the  preitidiDg  jodge.  The  latter  closes  the  case  bj  > 
sUTUininR  up,  in  whifli  he  doen  not  always  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict 
impartiality— auy  more  than  judges  do  in  France.*  When  the  jnry  h« 
brou^jbt  out  the  verdict,  the  Jcfc-nce  and  the  prosecution  are  aUoired  i* 
offer  their  conclusions  ou  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted. 

The  verdict,  as  already  meutioned,  is  rendered  by  a  niajorily,  and  tbc 
dereiidanl  ts  given  tlie  benefit  of  an  even  vole,  even  when  extenuating  CU- 
cumstanccs  arc  in  question. 

*  Or  in  this  country  for  that  matter.  The  fact  is,  public  prosectiton  all 
over  the  world  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  their  mission  is  to  try  and  gel  b1 
the  tnilh  whatever  it  '\»,  not  to  hound  a  victim  to  death  or  the  galleys  in  tU 
face  of  any  and  everything.  Let  any  Di.strict  Attorney's  office  deny,  if  tbty 
can,  that  every  acquittal  is  to  them  a  defeat  and  that  they  would  feel  a  seriK 
of  acquittals  as  a  personal  disgrace  I  No  more  do  judges  appear  to  ranetn- 
ber  the  noble  fictiou  which  makes  of  them  the  Law  embodied,  with  do  p«- 
sojinl  lenning  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  notorious  that  numberless  Junes 
wait  for  the  Judge's  charge.  "  to  be  lold  bow  to  decide."  Very  probably  tit 
judges  are  mostly  not  conscious  themselves  of  the  very  palpable  tip  ttac; 
give  to  the  scales  of  justice.  Alas  chat  it  should  almost  always  be  oa  tbe 
side  of  rigor. 


BOOK  IV.     CHAPTER  VI. 

RestrictiDtis  Imposetl  on  the  Xew  Jnilidai;  I nstitntions— I o fractions  lotlie 
Principles  of  the  Refonti^Tlie  Intlepen deuce  of  Justice  and  the  State 
Police— Cansies  and  Effectsof  this  Anomnly— Restrictions  of  Ibc  Publicity 
of  Debates — Cases  Taken  oat  of  the  Jury's  Juris  diction^Siwrcial  Courts 
for  Political  Offences— The  L'k,\zirs  of  Alexanderll.  and  Co u its- Martial— 
The  State  of  Protection  of  Alexander  III.  and  Powers  Given  to  the  Ad- 
min istiati  on — What  is  Lcftof  the  Judiciary  Refonn. 

The  tribunals  created  by  Alexander  II.  almast  immediately 
after  the  emancipation  were  so  new  to  the  autocratic  empire,  so 
really  independent,  so  sincerely  planned  in  a  liberal  spirit,  that 
they  could  not  long  retain  the  rights  given  them  in  their  iu- 
tegritj-. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  judiciary  reform  to  have  traversed 
without  succumbing  a  period  so  troubled,  so  unquiet,  so  full  of 
contradictious  as  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  To 
Uveal  all,  the  regulations  of  1864  had  lo  lend  themselves  to  the 
government's  distrust  and  irresolutions.  In  the  face  of  society's 
disappointment  and  revolutionary  agitation,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment fell  to  doubting  its  own  work  ;  it  wellnigh  repented  the 
getierous  temerity  with  which  it  had  put  its  faith  in  the  nation's 
wisdom.  If  it  has  iint  dared  lo  abrogate  its  laws,  it  has  striven  to 
restrain  their  practical  working. 

Of  the  great  principles  proclaimed  by  the  reform — the  separa- 
tion of  the  administrative  and  judidarj-  powers,  equality  before 
the  law,  the  publicitj*  of  justice,  the  independence  of  the  courts 
and  the  jur>', — scarcely  one  came  intact  out  of  this  period  of 
groping  and  recoil.    The  Judiciary  Statute  was  not  revoked  ;  the 
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new  courts,  the  new  procedure  remained  standing,  perhaps  because 
it  is  not  easy  in  any  country  to  revoke  francliises  once  granted. 
The  new  institutions  have  merely  been  regulated  by  imperial 
uk^zes  and  ministerial  decrees  which,  e\'en  prior  to  the  nihilistic 
attempts,  had  noticeably  modified  their  original  spirit  and  nar- 
rowed their  sphere  of  action. 

To  begin  with,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  reform — abso- 
lute distinction  between  the  judiciary  and  administrative  powers, 
that  principle  which  in  rural  localities  is  sometimes  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes, never  was  fully  and  frankly  endorsed  by  the  State. 
There  has  alwaysexistedagreat  and  important  exception,  an  osten- 
sible anomaly  which  the  years  have  only  brought  into  a  more 
vivid  light.  The  reader  guesses  that  we  mean  the  late  Third 
Section  of  the  Imperial  Clianceller>-  and  the  State  police.*  The 
law  declares  that  no  subject  of  the  tsar  can  be  punished  or  kept  in 
coniinemcut  without  a  regular  trial ;  yet  the  Stale  police  always 
retained  the  right  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  Russian  subjects 
without  being  accountable  to  any  court.  The  law  proclaims  that 
no  accused  person  can  be  condemned  without  public  debates  with 
examination  and  cross-questioning  of  witnesses ;  yet  the  Chief  of 
Gendarmes  has  the  right  to  expel  or  lock  up  any  one  he  thiuks  fit, 
without  giving  notice  thereof  to  anybody,  and  without  a  word  to 
anybody. 

An  independent  judiciary,  we  remarked,  is  in  itself  a  barrier  to 
absolute  power  ;  this  barrier  is  crossed  or  turned  with  the  help  of- 
the  State  police.  Thi.s  inconsistency,  apparently  so  abnormal,  is, 
at  bottom,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  surprising  had  not  the  sovereign  power,  in  opening  to  its 
subjects  free  courts  of  justice,  reserved  for  its  own  particular  use 
some  kind  of  a  back  door.  Were  the  laws  of  1 864  strictly  enforced, 
autocracy  would  no  longer  be  whole  and  sound ;  with  the  State 
police  and  \ht  g^endarmes  it  has  indirectly  preserved  its  full  hberty 
of  action. 

*  See  Book  II.,  Cb.  IV.,  of  the  present  volume. 
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It  may  seem  singular  that,  in  one  and  the   same  co\mtry,  two 

.such  difiereut  institutions  should  be  able  to  co-exist — institutions 

550  contradictory  and  irreconcilable  as  the  new  courts  and  the  old 

"Third  Section.     Yet  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  incongruities 

^uc  met  with  in  histcrj'.     France  herself  offere  an  instance  of  it. 

•*"J,*he  condition  of  Russia,  in  this  respect,  is  ver>-  similar  to  that  of 

•^old  France,  who,  side  by  side  with  free  and  independent  courts — 

~jx»siblv  the  most  independent  that  ever  existed — had  her  royal 

""^ffarrauts  {lettres  de  cachtf)  and  her  Bastile.     The  Third  Section,  as 

^^Iready  remarked,  is  prettj*  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  lettrrs  de 

■^^uhet ;  the  one  served   tlie  .same  ends  as  the  other,  now  serious, 

^3iow  frivolous,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  characters  of 

^men.     This  contrast,  which  shocks  us  so  much  in  contemporary 

"Russia,  has  subsisted  in  France  for  centuries.     It  might  even  be 

^d  to  have  been  partially  revived  under  both  Empires,  owing  to 

the  law  on  Public  Security. 

A  Russian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a  Frenchman  of  the 
eighteenth,  has  always  been  liable  to  imprisonment  by  special 
order,  "by  administrative  decree,"  /.  c.  without  a  warrant.  The 
government  is  always  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this  proceeding 
and  this  formula  with  anybody  it  chooses.  The  gendamus  of  the 
late  Third  Section  can  at  any  time  lay  hands  on  men  already 
ithed  and  acquitted  by  a  jur>\  The  police  is  a  kind  of  a  court  of 
it  resort,  which  can  break  any  verdict  or  sentence.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  purely  political  machinery  is  generally 
set  going  only  in  political  cases,  or  cases  reputed  such.  The 
police  does  not  take  on  itself  to  condemn  people,  or  to  punish 
them  like  criminals ;  it  rather  prides  itself  on  correcting  them 
paternally,  like  naughty  and  boisterous  children.  It  is  content 
wth  remo\-ing  them  temporarily  to  a  distance,  or  keeping  them 
under  its  watchful  eye,  with  forbidding  them  to  reside  in  a  certain 
place  and  ordering  them  to  take  up  their  abode  at  another  certaia 
place,  with  putting  them  under  restraint,  for  their  own  and  every- 
body's good,  in  remote  cities  or  provinces. 
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In  ordinary  times,  this  supreme  power  which  hovers  above  the 
regular  courts  and  does  its  work  over  tlieir  heads,  strikes  at  none 
but  the  agitators,  the  coaspiralors  of  both  sexes,  aud  at  the  unfor- 
tunate young  people  who  have  been  led  astray  by  the  revolution- 
ary propaganda.  The  corps  of  gendarmes  has  no  business  to 
interfere  with  justice  and  does  not,  so  that  peaceable  people  can 
see  in  iheni  the  surest  defenders  of  legality.  If  the  administration 
turus  its  attention  and  its  seventy  on  men  who  have  nothing  in 
common  with  either  conspirators  or  revolutioni.sLs,  and  even  at 
times  on  eminent  individuals,  it  is  always  because  the>'  take  loo 
much  thought  of  state  affairs,  and  allow  themselves  to  express 
their  opinion  concerning  them  iu  a  way  which  provokes  the  dis- 
pleasure or  ill-humor  of  the  powers  that  be.* 

In  the  eyes  of  the  government,  the  chief  advantage  of  adminis' 
trative  action  is  its  promptness  and  secrecy.  The  fact  is  lost  sight 
of,  that  legal  formalities  and  publicity  are  not  less  useful  to  justice 
&nd  to  the  government  than  to  the  public  or  the  accused,  that 
they  alone  can  serve  as  safe-guard  against  certain  mistakes  and 
against  slander.  By  the  rapidity-  with  which  the  State  poUce 
seizes  on  suspected  persons  and  baffles  plots,  it  is  iu  danger  of 
mixing  up  innocent  and  guilty,  and  the  mystery  which  wraps  all 
its  actions  exposes  it  to  imputation  of  unmerited  arrests,  of  whole- 
sale transportations,  wluch  sometimes  have  not  taken  place  at  all, 
but  the  rumor  of  which  increases  the  sinister  repute  it  has  and 
envenoms  the  hatred  of  which  it  is  the  object.  As  the  guilt  of 
those  on  whom  it  lays  its  hea^^y  hand  is  known  to  it  alone,  the 
victims  easily  usurped  public  sympathy,  and  these  arrests,  being 
undiscussed,  give  rise  to  every  possible  conjecture. 

The  government  of  Alexander  III.  appears  to  have  realized  that 
it  is  for  its  interest  to  put  a  stop  to  useless  rigor.     While  still 

*  Tlius,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Berlio,  one  of  the  men  farthest 
removed  from  nibilisai,  nud  most  popular  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Aks^kof,  chair- 
man of  ihe  Slavic  Committees,  was  Ijuuisheil  lo  his  estates  for  the  space  of 
Kveral  weeks,  because  he  haJ,  in  a  pnhlic  speech,  blamed  the  Kovemmeat 
for  having  descended  to  accept  the  Berlin  treaty. 
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keeping  up  admiuistrative  exile,  it  has  tried  to  control  this  dan- 
gerous right.  With  this  view,  in  1 88 1,  was  created  a  comniission 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  persons  whose  removal  appears 
desirable  to  the  administration  or  the  police.*  This  commis.'uon. 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  lending  arbitrariness  a  show  of  legal- 
ity, is  composed  of  four  high  fuitctioiiaries.  The  Statt-  x>oli'^c, 
represented  by  one  or  two  of  its  chiefs,  .sits  at  the  helm.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  of  this  singular  tribunal  is  scarcely  more 
reassuring  than  the  elements  it  is  composed  of.  It  has  the  right 
of  siimmoning  to  its  presence  the  persons  in  question,  but  is  not 
bound  to  do  .so,  and  it  is  a  right  it  seldom  makes  use  of.  How- 
e\'er  disposed  it  may  have  been  to  ratify  all  administrative  sen- 
tences, this  commission,  on  examining  the  cases  of  the  persons 
transported  and  imprisoned,  found  there  would  be  no  harm  iu 
letting  a  few  go.  A  similar  commission,  created  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.  by  General  Loris-M61ikof.  had  already 
made  the  same  discovery.  Several  hundred  "  suspects  "  had,  on 
that  occa.sion.  been  freed  from  police  surveillance. t 

Such  acts  of  clemency  may  testify  to  the  spirit  of  justice  which 
animates  tlie  government,  its  wi.sh  to  limit  the  nunilwr  of  admin- 
istrative arrests, — they  are,  all  the  same,  an  official  admission  of 
the  errors  and  iniquities  perpetrated  by  the  State  police,  under 
Alexander  III.  as  well  as  under  Alexander  II,  Under  the  sj-s- 
tem,  such  mistakes  arc  unavoidable  ;  no  commission  in  the  world 
can  forestall  them.  For,  the  men  condemned  by  the  State  [TOlice, 
what  are  they  ?  They  are,  from  first  to  last,  men  against  whom 
the  police  has  .suspicions,  but  no  proof.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
administratiou  would  baud  them  over — not  to  tlie  jury  and  the 
regular  courts, — but  to  the  special  courts,  civil  or  military*,  verita- 
ble judicial  commissions,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the 
government,  who  surrounds  them  with  secnxy  and  need  have  no 

*  Sec  Book  I!.,  Ch.  V.,  of  Ihe  present  volume. 

t  For  Ibe  miiiiber  of  persons  imprisoucd  or  trausporteii  by  the  police, 
9CC  farther  on,  Chap,  \1II.  of  the  preseut  Book,  which  is  devoted  lo  this 
partirulnr  BubjecL 
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doubts  as  to  the  sentence.  When,  with  such  tribunals  at  one's 
orders,  one  resorts  tr>  administrative  arrest,  it  is  manifestly  because 
the  men  tlius  treated  have  committed  uo  other  crime  than  to 
excite  suspicion,  and  it  is  desirable  to  remove  them,  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure.  The  more  precaution  the  government  has  taken 
to  secure  to  its  hand  rehable  tribunals,  the  more  it  has  multiplied 
special  jurisdictions  for  political  offences,  the  less  need  is  there 
for  the  administration  to  encroach  ou  the  domain  of  justice. 

The  State  police  which,  by  the  side  of  the  regular  courts, 
keeps  up  au  abnormal  jurisdiction,  represents,  in  fact,  not  the 
only  infraction  of  the  great  principles  proclaimed  by  the  judicial 
reform.  It  is  not  only  outside  of  the  new  courts,  it  is  in  their 
own  precincts,  in  the  verj--  temple  erected  to  justice,  that  we 
encounter  derogations  from  the  rules  solemnly  inscribed  on  the 
pediment  of  the  new  structure. 

Of  all  the  principles  consecrated  by  the  judiciary-  regulations, 
the  most  exposed  to  restrictions,  the  most  contested  in  the  prac- 
tice, was  sure  to  be  the  publicity  of  the  debates.  If  publicity  is 
the  first  and  highest  guaranty  that  can  be  given  the  indi\'idua2 
and  society,  is  it  not  also  frequently  a  danger  to  public  morality, 
and  Incitation  to  crime  ?  does  it  not  supply  perverse  natures  with 
lessons  in  wickedness,  with  models  of  the  most  horrible  deeds  ? 
So  long  as  only  ordinarj'  crimes  had  to  be  dealt  with,  the  imperial 
power  scrupulously  respected  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings, 
both  in  the  court-house  and  in  the  press,  taking  the  evil  with  the 
good.  The  same  rule  does  not  hold  with  those  political  trials  in 
which  figure  secret  societies  and  revolutionar>'  propaganda,  and 
which  have  become  .so  frequent  during  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so. 
"Could  we  tolerate."  a  functionary  said  tome,  "that  obscure 
men,  audacious  youths  who  know  neither  fear  nor  respect,  should 
transform  the  defendants'  Itench  into  n  rostrum,  from  which  to 
spread  among  the  public  and  instil  into  the  popular  mind  their 
idle  and  pernicious  teachings?  Could  we,  under  coyer  of  the 
liberty  of  defence,  authorize  the  lawyers  to  vie  with  their  clients 
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in  courting  popularity  by   advertising   empty   liberal   theories  ? 

Ought  we  to  suffer  the  press,  by  its  reports,  to  peddle  through 

tiie   country   with   impuuity,  the  most  incendiary   speeches  ?  to 

^low  the  worst  opponents  of  the  State  to  elude  the  laws  on  the 

press  and  to  transform  our  courts  of  justice  into  agencies  of 

^■^volutionarj'  propaganda  ?  '  * 

It  must  be  confessed  that  political  defendants,  being  usually 
^Bore  of  what  awaited  them  and  having  nothing  to  lose,  did  not 
^scruple  to  expound  their  doctrines  before  the  judges.    To  the 
charges  of  prosecution  they  loudly  replied  bj'  buld  denunciations 
«jf  government  abuses.     What  they  aimed  at  was  not  so  much  lo 
defend  themselves  as  to  proclaim  and  justify  their  theories.     This 
as  what  numerous  young  people  of  both  sexes  did  when  dragged 
in  hundreds  before   the  courts,  before  their  friends,   to  avenge 
'Yhem,  began  the  era  of  murderous  attempts  against  the  tsar  and 
3iis  advisers.*    Thus  acted  the  tsaricides  Jelidbof,  Kibiltchitch, 
■Sophie  Perbfskaya,  and  their  accomplices,  haughtily  facing  the 
prosecution,  discoursing  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
«ntside  of  the  court,  as  does  an  opposition  orator  in  a  parliament. 
These  "defences"  are  mostly  only  audacious  apologies  of  the 
revolution.     By  their  tone,  at  once  didactic  and  ironical,  enthu- 
^astic  and  contemptuous,  these  revoluttonarj'  professions  of  faith 
repeatedly  recall  the  Acta  Mariyrum  and  the  speeches  alleged  to 
have  been  uttered  by  the  confessors  of  Christianitj-  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  proconsuls.     The  judges  were  often  impressed  by 
them,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  utterances  under  such  circum- 
stances could  not  but  move  and  stir  up  the  young. 

A  government  which  is  at  liberty  to  force  its  own  conv-enience 
on  the  public  could  scarcely  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  spar- 
ing its  subjects    such  examples.      The   RiLssian     goveniment, 

•  We  may  quote  as  an  example  the  address  of  Sopliie  Bardier.  a  girl  of 
twenty-Ill ree,  at  the  great  socialist  Iriftl  beld  in  Mowow  in  1877.  This 
address  was  reproduced,  more  or  less  authenlically,  in  a  Russiati  pamphlet 
printed  at  Geneva,  niider  this  title  :  The  Women  of  the  Socialist  Trial  in 
Mostow,  an  In/anticide  Committed  by  the  Russian  Govemmtnt. 
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indeed,  at  first  showed  greater  longanimity  on  this  head  and 
more  scruples  than  might  have  been  expected  of  it  and  than  were 
shown  under  similar  circumstances  by  its  German  allies.*  It 
manifestly  disliked  to  give  itself  the  lie,  by  so  soon  suppressing 
franchises  and  pledges  given  in  good  faith.  And  so,  when  it 
thought  itself  compelled  to  go  back  on  its  own  actions,  it  did  so  in 
ft  half-hearted  manner,  timorously,  surreptitiously,  shamefacedly, 
as  though  afraid  to  have  its  inconsistencies  noticed.  There  were 
long  hesitations,  gropings,  changes  of  views,  before  a  line  of 
action  was  clearly  determined  on. 

So  it  was  that,  instead  of  legally  abolishing  pubHcit>'  forcer- 
tain  criminal  trials,  elusive  subterfuges  weit  at  first  resorted  to. 
To  begin  with,  the  press  was  attacked  :  the  papers  were  forbidden, 
as  in  the  trial  of  Nietchdyef,  to  reproduce  the  debates,  and  the 
public  had  to  be  content  with  what  was  printed  in  the  official 
daily.  Then,  on  the  next  occasion,  one  step  more  was  taken  :  in 
order  to  restrict  the  oral  publicity  of  the  great  trials,  they  were 
conducted  in  halls  too  small  to  hold  a  large  audience.  Thus 
publicity,  though  maintained  de  jure,  became  illusory  d(  facio. 
Another  clever  trick  was  for  the  accused  to  be  arraigned  in  large 
batches. t  This  made  it  possible  to  keep  away  the  indiscreet, 
while  the  official  reports,  the  only  ones  authorized,  gave  only  the 
names  and  the  order  of  examination  of  the  accused  and  the  wit- 
uesaes,  without  the  testimony  which  would  have  enabled    the 


•  Since  the  attempts  of  Iloedel  and  of  Notilinff  apainst  old  Emperor  WD- 
belm  in  1&78,  a  number  of  triala  for  offences  a^'aiust  the  Emperor  were  held 
in  camera,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Bismarck  even  attempted  to  pass 
a  discipliaary  measiiru  rcstraiainK  the  publidty  of  the  debates  tn  the 
Reichstug. 

t  Thus,  in  a  trial  held  in  Petershurgli  in  1877,  the  counsel  complained  of 
their  clients  being  tried  lieliind  closed  doors,  as  contrary  to  law.  They 
dared  to  demand  that  the  proceedings  should  be  made  really  public,  and 
insisted  that  they  sho^Lld  be  held  in  a  bufBcieiilly  spacious  hall.  "  Publicity 
is  not  iuppresscd  "  it  was  answered,  "but  the  ^reat  number  of  accused  and 
witnesses  leaves  little  room  for  outsiders."  And  indeed,  in  that  puticular 
case,  the  accused  numt>ered  near  on  two  hundred. 
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public  to  judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  oflfence  and  the  justice  of  the 
penalty. 

When  its  adversaries  exchanged  a  peaceable  propaganda  for 

gunpowder  and  dynamite,  the  imperial  government  began  to  show 

Xe&s  respect  for  court-house  publicity.     The  greater  number  of 

^K^litical  offenders  were  condemned  in  camera;  but  here  again, 

mder  the  present  emperor  as  well  as  undirr  Ins  father,  the  govem- 

lent  showed  want  of  consistency.     It  fell  into  its  besetting  sin — 

^^vant  of  system,  rc-opcning  one  day  the  doors  of  the  conrt-room, 

^^hich  it  had  closed  the  day  before  and  would  close  again  the  next 

■^riay.     Thus  it  was  that,  under  Alexander  III.,  the  assassins  of 

Alexander  II.  were  tried  in  a  semi-public  manner,  the  press  being 

~jiCTTnittcd  to  reproduce,  in  part  at  least,  the  replies  of  the  accused, 
~Tvhile  a  few  months  later  it  was  forbidden  to  give  a  word  of  the 
-debates  in  far  less  important  trials,  like  that  of  the  editors  of  a 
<landestine  paper.  \\T3at  the  advisers  of  Alexander  III.  found 
most  convenient,  was  to  make  a  law  of  arbitrariness.  The 
government  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  closing  the  doors  on 
all  trials  "the  public  pleading  of  which  might  excite  public 
opinion,*'  and  this  right  it  committed,  not  to  the  magistracy,  but 
to  the  administration,  which  does  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it. 
A  law  of  September  the  4th,  1881,  authorized  in  such  cases  every 
defendant  to  claim  for  three  of  his  friends  or  relatives  tlie  right 
of  being  present  at  the  trial.  This  concession  was  found  exces- 
sive :  by  an  ordinance  dated  November  the  14th  of  the  same  year, 
Alexander  III.  decreed  that  only  the  wives  of  the  defendants  and 
their  blood  relations  in  direct  line,  ascending  or  descending, 
should  be  admitted,  but  only  one  person  for  each  defendant.  It 
was  under  this  rule  that  the  accomplices  of  Alexander's  assassins 
were  tried  in  1882  and  1884. 

This  silence  of  the  press  and  absence  of  the  public  is  not  an 
unalloyed  blessing  for  the  government.  Sentences  pronounced  in 
the  dark  always  cany  with  them  something  of  obscurity  and  sus- 
picion, which  impresses  unfavorably  public  opinion,  unable   to 
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appreciate  the  reasons  for  such  action,  and  makes  it  easy  for  evil 
intentioned  people  to  transform  iuto  innocent  victims  or  into  mar- 
tyrs of  liberty  the  craziest  Uinalica  or  the  nireit  dangerous  crim- 
iuals.  By  shrouding  herself  in  darkness^  justice  appears  to  borrow 
the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  Third  Section,  and  becomes  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  the  auxiliar>'  and  accomplice  of  the  State 
police.  To  look  at  the  matter  closely,  these  political  trials  are 
possibly  those  for  which  publicity  is  most  desirable.  To  reveal 
to  society  the  depth  of  the  ulcers  which  eat  into  it  would  be  the 
best  means  of  exciting  public  repulsion  against  criminal  under- 
takings and  chimerical  demands.  By  hiding  from  the  nation's 
eyes  the  details  of  these  woful  affairs,  the  government  lulled  it 
into  apathy  or  distrust.  To  protect  the  country  against  the  infec- 
tion of  evil  teachings,  it  was  no  use  closing  the  court-rooms :  the 
voice  of  the  criminals  found  its  way  through  the  closed  doors  and 
all  the  precantious  taken  to  prevent  their  words  from  resounding 
outside  the  court-house  walls  only  ensure  them  a  more  far-reaching 
efiect  on  the  easily  moved  young  of  both  sexes.  And  the  govern- 
ment gave  itself  the  appearance  of  trembling  before  unarmed 
adversaries. 

The  case  of  V^ra  Zassiilitch.  in  1878,  was  the  last  political  case 
tried  publicly  with  the  assistance  of  the  jury.  The  high  position 
of  the  victim,  the  sex,  the  youth,  the  cold  exaltation  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  fearless  eloquence  of  her  counsel,  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  which  seemed  to  arraign  tlic  police  department,  the  un- 
expected \-erdict — everything,  even  to  the  sudden  disparition  of 
the  acquitted  defendant  as  she  left  t!ie  court-room,  helped  to  cast 
over  this  memorable  trial  a  glamour  of  romance.  The  reader  will 
not  have  forgotten  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  a  thousand  miles  or  so  from  the  capital,  a  young  girl 
read  in  a  paper  that  a  political  prisoner,  unknown  to  her,  had,  by 
order  of  General  Tripof.  the  chief  of  llie  Fctersburgh  police,  been 
beaten  with  rods.  The  girl,  another  Charlotte  Corday,  felt  her- 
self called  to  avenge  outraged  humanity.     She  hurried  across 
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one  half  of  Russia,  obtained  an  audience  from  Tr^pof  and  shot 

liini  with  a  revolver.     The  crime  was  not  denied,  premeditation 

xvas  established,  the  girl  formally  confessed.     And,  in  spite  of  the 

prosecution's  efforts,  the  jury  brought  out  a  verdict  of  Not  guilt}-, 

^o  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  and  of  the  crowd  outdoors.    Did 

"*he  jurj'  ini-Tely  obey  a  generous  impulse,  or  was  it  secretly  influ- 

-^nced  by  threats  from  the  revolutionists  ?     Possibly  both.     It  is 

•^certain,  however,  that,  by  acquitting  V^ra  Za.ssuUtcIi,   the  jury 

^forfeited  its  rights  and  endangered  its  own  existence.     In  no 

-^ountr^'  of  Europe  would  such  a  case  have  been  pleaded  with 

ODore  entire  liberty  ;  but  it  was  for  the  last  lime.* 

The  government  would  not  admit  that  such  a  crime  should  go 
"unpunished.  The  prosecution  referred  the  v-erdict  to  the  Senate 
■as  Supreme  Court,  showing  several  causes  why  it  should  be  an- 
nulled :  the  court  had  admitted  evidence  on  facts  foreign  to  the 
case  ;  the  audience  liad  brought  to  bear  moral  coercion  on  the 
jury,  by  ginng  expression,  in  the  course  of  the  pleading,  to  their 
S)-mpathy  with  the  defence  and  their  hostility  to  the  prosecution. 
All  the.se  plea.s  notwithstanding,  .such  a  revision  of  an  acquitting 
verdict  was  an  abnormal  thing.  This  attack  against  the  verdict 
of  a  St.  Petersburgh  jury  amounted  to  a  thrust  at  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  jur>'  itself  and  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  institu- 
tion.t  The  Senate  did  not  reject  the  appeal  of  the  prosecution, 
annulled  the  \-erdict  on  the  ground  of  defective  forms,  and,  on  the 
prosecution's  declaratlou  that  the  capital  did  not  afford  to  the 
jury  the  calm  they  needed  under  the  circumstances,  transferred 

*  I  bave  been  toM  that  it  was  owiDRto  the  insistence  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  that  the  case  was  not  withtlrawn  from  the  regul.tr  courts, 

t  In  all  other  countries. — in  Fraucc  for  instance — there  is  no  appeal  for 
rerisioa  against  the  defcndaut ;  the  appeal  was  instituted  entirely  in  bis 
favor.  If  the  prosecution  has  the  right  of  referriug  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  \'erdict  which  acquit*  the  prisoner,  it  is  only  in  tbe  interest  of  the  law, 
for  the  sake  of  upholding  the  priucipies  which  govern  oiiniinnl  law.  The 
Cesult  of  the  appeal  never  ran  he  to  airaiyn  the  accused  before  a  new  court ; 
^S  regards  him^  the  vt^rcJict  of  tlie  jury  holds  }jOod.  (Codv  of  criminal  in- 
■Cjuest,  art.  360  and  409.) 
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the  trial  to  Nbvgorod.  V^ra  Zassdlitch  might  not  have  found 
a  provincial  jury  as  lenient  as  that  of  Petersburgh,  but  her  friends 
had  taken  theirraeasures.  At  the  very  moment  she  left  the  court, 
in  the  midst  of  a  skirmish,  between  her  admirers  and  the  polict:, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  shots  were  fired,  the  heroine  of  the 
trial,  carried  off  by  willing  arms,  had  vanished.  Abroad,  she  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Third  Section  ;  she  was  pic- 
tured a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  some  fortress.  But  the  police, 
irritated  at  their  many  failures,  were  far  too  deeply  interested  in 
such  a  capture  to  have  kept  it  secret.  On  the  day  on  which 
she  was  to  appear  before  the  court  of  assize*  in  Ndvgorod,  V&ra 
Zasstilitch  was  safe  in  Switzerland. 

The  imperial  government  gained  nothing  by  forcing  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  thrilling  case.  It  appears  to  have  felt  that  to  annul 
the  acquitting  verdict  of  a  jury  was  cquivalcBt  to  aunulliug  the 
jur^-.  Better  give  up  these  roundabout  ways  and  directly  attack 
the  institution.  Everjbody  came  iu  anyhow  for  some  of  the  gov- 
ermnent's  displeasure  :  the  jury  for  its  independence,  the  defence 
for  its  freedom  of  speech,  the  public  for  its  partiality  towards  the 
defendant,  tlie  judges  for  their  impartiality.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if,  in  high  spheres,  the  acquittal  of  Vira  Zassiilitch 
was  the  death  sentence  of  the  jury. 

At  one  time  the  most  peculiar  projects  of  restriction  were  put 
forth.  It  was  suggested  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  give  to  the 
presiding  judge — and,  indirectly,  to  the  prosecution — tlie  right  of 
rejecting  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  At  this  one  stroke  the 
freedom  of  defence  would  ha\'e  been  laid  low  and  the  existence  of 
the  whole  judicial  reform  compromised.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment understood  this  and  rejected  the  strange  project.  Instead  of 
that  it  was  merely  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  jury  all  the  cases 
that  might  lend  themselves  to  similar  scandals.  An  uk^s  of  May 
the  9th,  1878,  "  temporarilj',  "  transferred  to  special  courts  all  the 
crimes  and  offences  committed  against  the  persons  of  public  func- 
tionaries in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  or  on  account  of  their 
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duties — "miirder  or  attempt  at  murder,   infliction  of  woiuids, 

mutilations  and  all  acts  of  violence,  threats  and  cianiors."     From 

top  to  bottom  of  the  ladder,  the  agents  of  the  government  were 

t^us  placed  outside  the  pale  of  common  law.     All  tchinhinik^Iom 

£lius  found  itself  in  possession  of  a  privilege  resen'ed  until  then 

"Cio  the  sovereign  alone,  and  the  State. 

The  legislator,  indeed,  had  not  waited  til!  1878  to  perceive 
fchat,  with  regard  to  certain  offences,  the  jur>'  was  not  a  very 
K-eliable  instmment  of  repression.  The  original  law  which  insti- 
E=uted  the  jury  contains  a  provision  taking  from  the  regular  courts 
^he  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the  Emperor  and  the 
^Empire. 

For  these  State  offences  it  was  deemed  imperati^-e  to  maintain  an 

^exceptional  jurisdiction  as  well  as  legislation.     The  composition 

■caf  these  exceptional  courts  varied  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 

ses.     In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  1864  such  offences  should 

tried  in  regular  courts,  but  without  a  jury,  witli  the  assistance 

a  few  delegates  taken  from  the  various  classes,  as  though,  even 

— where  the  jury's  intervention  was  considered   undesirable,  it  was 

-still  the  reformer's  wish  to  comfort  the  accused  with  a  semblance 

of  iL* 

As  to  more  serious  cases,  such  as  conspiracies  spreading  wer 
provinces,  they  were  to  be  tried,  by  the  sovereign's 
especial  order,  by  a  .special  court  consisting  of  memlwrs  of  the 
Senate  and  usually  also  supplemented  by  a  few  delegates  specified 
by  the  law.  In  this  manner  have  been  tried  the  great  political 
cases,  before  members  of  the  Senate  as  Supreme  Court.  Such  a 
court  it  was  which,  in  1879,  pronounced  sentence  on  the  regicide 
Solovi6r  and,  in  18S1  and  1S82,  on  the  assassins  of  Alexander  II. 
and  their  accomplices. 

•  These  delegates  or  ummozs  were  to  be  two  inarshwls  of  the  nobilily, 
One  representing  the  nobilily  of  a  govertimeot  or  province,  the  other  ihat 
of  a  district ;  the  mayor  of  a  city,  and  a  canton  elder  or  starshinU,  on  the 
Part  of  the  peasants.  The  delegates  mmiher  four,  while  the  judges  are 
five,  including  the  presiding  judge,  vbicli  insures  Ihem  a  majority. 
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The  legislator,  it  will  be  seen,  had  taken  his  precautions  ;  but 
the  multiplicity  of  the  Nihilist  attempts  made  them  appear  insuffi- 
cient. The  procedure  was  thought  too  slow,  the  debating  too 
solemn,  in  the  face  of  the  often  aggressive  attitude  of  the  accused. 
Discontented  with  the  civil  tribunals,  the  goveniment  preferred  the 
more  expeditive  and  severer  justice  of  courts-martial.  To  these 
all  offence.s  against  the  State  as  well  as  against  the  functionaries 
were  temporarily  transferred  by  an  imperial  ukhz  of  August  the 
9th,  1878,  which  was  a  further  improvement  on  that  of  the  9th  of 
the  preceding  May.  The  Bulgarian  war  was  just  ended,  the 
Russian  troops  were  encamped  on  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  treatj* 
of  Berlin  was  not  yet  ratified,  and  the  most  audacious  attacks 
against  the  representatives  of  the  goverumeut  were  taking  place, 
in  unbroken  succession,  in  Petersburgh,  Kief,  and  Odessa.  The 
government,  which  had  scarcely  done  with  its  foreign  foes, 
resolved  to  turn  against  those  at  home  the  weapons  with  which 
states  are  wont  to  quell  armed  seditions.  Conspirators  were 
placed  on  one  line  with  insurgents.  Public  opinion,  indignant 
at  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  order,  at  a  moment  when 
Russia  was  exposed  to  serious  peril  abroad,  took  little  alarm  at 
this  outlawing  of  the  revolutionists  who,  by  making  trouble  at 
home  at  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  their  country's  history,  ap- 
peared to  act  in  complicity  with  the  foreigner.  It  was  noted  with 
satisfaction  that,  since  the  decree  of  the  gtli  of  August  was  issued, 
the  criminal  attempts  so  often  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding months  had  come  to  a  sudden  end,  and  the  fact  was  already 
held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  militar>*  courts,  when,  in 
Februarj-,  March,  and  April.  1879.  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Krap5tkLu  in  Kief,  auotlier  attempt  against  the  Chief  of  Gendarmes 
at  Petersburgh,  and  that  directed  by  Solovibf  against  the  Em- 
peror's own  person,  occurred  in  quick  succession,  as  though  to 
demonstrate  that  the  best  justified  repressive  measures  can  never 
avail  to  restore  security  to  a  goverumeut. 

Afler  the  ukhzes  of  May  and  August,  1878,  it  was  not  easy  to  go 
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any  farther  on  the  road  to  reaction  ;   yet  SoIo\H6rs  attempted 
regicide  led  to  new  and  weightier  measures.     Can  we  wonder  at 
this  when  in  France,  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  bombs 
thrown  by  a  few  foreigners  on  the  way  to  the  Opera  were  enough 
to  place  a  whole  countr)- — one,  too,  that  is  not  the  home  of  autoc- 
■      racy — tmder  a  reign  of  legal  terror  by  means  of  a  "  Xavi  Provid- 
ing for  Public  Safety."  which  really  amounted  to  the  abrogation 
_     of  aH  law?     Autocratic  Russia  hardly  could,   in  such  a  case,  lag 
f  l^ehind  democratic  France.     So  military'  govern  or- generals  were 
Instituted,  in  whose  favor  all  civil  laws  were  suspended,   who 
'^pere  invested  with  the  power  of  arraigning  before  courts-martial 
^lersona  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regular  courts,  and  of 
l^anishing  '*  by  administrative  act  "  any  suspected  person.     In  a 
country  where  the  Third  Section  ruled  supreme,  all  this,  it  is  true, 
~^cas  no  great  innovation  theoretically  ;  the  novelty  lay  in  theprac- 
"»ical   ejcleut  given  to  these  arbitrar>'  measures.      The  habitual 
-yrocednre  of  the    conrts-martial    was    deemed    too    slow ;   the 
.governor- generals  were  empowered  to  simplify  it  by  resorting  to 
"•he  summary  form  of  ju-stice  in  use  in  time  of  war.     In  force  of  the 
i^kdtz  of  August  the  5th,  1879,  it  became  lawful  to  bring  accused 
^3>erson3  to  trial  without  preliminary-  inquest,  to  pronounce  sentence 
-00  them  without  taking  the  oral  testimony  of  witnesses,  to  execute 
^them  without  examining  into  their  appeals  for  a  reversal  of  the 
.sentence. 

\\Tiether  dictated  by  indignation  or  suggested  by  the  desire  to 
-oppose  governmental  to  revolutionar>'  terror,  these  .summary  ways 
are  far  from  being  all  profit  to  the  power  that  resorts  to  them. 
Precipitate  trials,  rushed  along  without  judicial  inquest,  like  that 
of  Mlod^tsky  in  iSSo  and  that  of  General  Str&Inikof's  assassins  in 
1882,*  who  were  tried  and  executed  within  the  twenty-four  hours, 

*  IrfloiWt-sky  fired  at  General  T/jris-M^Ukof.  The  two  assassins  of  (An- 
tral Strftlnikof  were  baof^ed  in  Odc-sia  before  their  identity  could  be  ascer- 
tutted.  tt  was  discovered  subsequently  that  one  of  them,  Kbaltiinn,  bad 
been  the  principal  author  of  the  explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace  (February, 

iSSo). 
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were  not  what  could  enlighten  the  government  concerning  the 
organization  of  its  adversaries.  Accordingly,  whenever  not  car- 
ried away  by  the  first  wrathful  impulse,  it  went  back  to  the  big 
trials  with  a  long  preliminary  inquest.  In  this  as  in  ever>*thing 
it  followed  no  uniform  rule  and  no  coasistent  methods.  Political 
cases  are  tried,  according  to  circumstances,  to  their  importance,  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  by  a  court-martial  or  by  a  judicial 
commission.  The  ukhs€$  of  Alexander  III.  on  "  the  state  of  en- 
forced—or extraordinary' — protection  "  really  amount  to  placing  a 
blank  warrant  in  the  administration's  hands. 

Whoever  may  be  the  judges  to  whom  the  government  bands 
over  its  enemies,  one  cannot  but  remark  that  all  these  extraordi- 
nary courts  have  not  answered  very  well  the  hopes  of  their  pro- 
moters. It  was  neither  the  courts- martial  nor  the  senatorial 
commis.sions  that  disheartened  the  plotters.  To  escape  their  hands, 
Alexander  III.  has  deemed  it  a  necessity  to  condemn  himself  for 
a  long  while  to  precautions  unexampled  since  the  days  of  Loais 
XI.  or  Ivan  the  Terrible.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  sov- 
ereign's safety  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  reuuuciatiou  of  the 
usual  judicial  forms.  The  regular  courts  would  hardly  have  been 
less  severe  on  the  conspirators,  and  their  sentence  would  have 
carried  greater  weight.  The  ver>*  jury  which  acquitted  Vfera 
Za.ssdlitch  would  assuredly  not  have  acquitted  the  assassins  of 
the  tsar.  Has  it  not  proved  this  by  condemning  police  function- 
aries who  could  be  charged  with  nothing  worse  than  neglect  of 
duty  ?'^  Both  for  justice  and  the  administration,  the  surest  means 
of  conquering  the  efficient  support  of  society  might  be  to  show  it 
greater  confidence. 

A  score  of  years  ago  when  the  new  judiciary*  rules  were  first 

published,  when  the  jury  was  established,  public  opinion  flattered 

itself  it  was  helping  along  the  rapid  development  of  the  new  in- 

*  Trial  of  General  Mrorinaky  and  the  two  State  Councillors  T^glef  and 
T{intof,  sentenced  to  baoishcient  to  tlie  government  of  Arkhangelsk  for  not 
haN-ing  discovered  the  mine  dug  in  Peterabmgb  by  the  revolutionists  under 
the  street  Milaya  Sad6vaya  {  "  lyilUc  Garden  Street  "J. 
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stitudons.     People  dreamed  of  seeing  Russia  in  possession  of  an 
habeas  corpus  at  last ;  of  seeing  the  jnn-'s  jurisdiction  extended — 
to  the  press,  for  instance.     Instead  of  that,  its  sphere  of  action 
was  narrowed  dou*n,  and,  in  the  gravest  cases,  the  civil  courts 
bad  to  >ield  the  place  to  military  ones.     The  exception  became 
the  rule,  and  arbitrariness  took  the  place  of  law.     We  would  not 
fasten  the  blame  of  this  new  disappointment  on  any  one  side. 
The  responsibility  probably  should  be  divided.     One  part  of  it 
ifalls  on  the  fanatical  prophets  of  social  reform.     It  is  to  these 
>'ouug  people  of  both  sexes,  oflcn  more  led  astray  than  guilty, — 
to  these  restless  spirits,  lured  by  generous  dreams  and  embittered 
by  oppression, — to  their  intemperate  desires,  to  the  temeritj-  of 
their  demands,  to  the  criminal  violence  of  the  means  they  use, 
'that  liberal  Russia  owes  many  of  her  disappointments.    In  all  this 
"there  is  nothing  new  to  the  West.     On  the  banks  of  the  Neva  as 
^sver>'where  else,  revolution  and  reaction  mutually  excite  one  an- 
other and  alteniate  with  each  other.     The  self-stj'led  apostles  of 
3.iberty  involuntarily  aggravate  the  despotism  which  it  is  their  aim 
"«o  shake  off,  and  the  most  earnestly  convinced  agents  of  a  blind 
:2cprc!ision  guilelessly  pour  oil  on  the  flame  of  subversive  passions. 
The  safety  measures  taken  by  Alexander  11.  from  1878  to  1S80 
^^*Te,  if  we  believe  the  imj>erial  ukhses,  essentially  transitor>',  tem- 
■^Kirar^'.     Alexander  III.,  while  re-issuing  them  and  making  them 
more  stringent,  took  care  to  repeat  the  same  assertion.     Unfortti- 
nately,   these  "provisional"   measures  have  now  been  in  force 
many  years.     At  all  ewuts,  and  whatever  their  duration,  the  re- 
cent restrictions  cannot  make  the  people  forget  what  is  left  of  the 
judicial  reform,  all  of  it  that  has  already  entered  into  the  moral 
life  of  the  nation.     The  disapininlnients  of  public  and  lawgiver 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  ground  that  is  won.    The  laws  of  1864 
wre  never  abrogated,  even  when  they  seemed  to  vanish  under  the 
restrictions  called  forth  by  the  criminal  deeds  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  great  work  of  Alexander  II..  though  temporarily  mutilated, 
."^bsists  on  its  foundations  ;  although  half  buried  under  excep- 
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tional  measures,  it  has  sun'ived  a  crisis  in  which  it  seemed  about 
to  perish,  and,  in  spite  of  all  momentarj'  defacements,  it  will  be 
found  iutact  In  calmer  times  to  come. 

"One  of  the  things  which  most  astonish  us  Russians  and 
grie\'e  us  most,  is  to  perceive  how  little  we  have  changed  after 
reforms  so  great  and  so  manifold  ;  how  persistently,  in  the  people 
as  in  the  goverameut,  in  the  subjects  as  iu  the  nUers.  the  old 
ideas,  the  old  habits  have  held  their  own.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  though  all  these  changes,  which  would  have  transformed  any 
other  country,  have  pas^^ed  over  our  heads  without  touching  oar 
souls,  without  reaching  the  inner  consciousness  of  cither  the 
people  who  were  subjected  to  them,  or  the  nders  who  originated 
them." — How  maiiy  times  have  I  not  heard  this  confession  from 
the  lips  of  disappointed  Russians.  Later  events  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  correct  these  pessimistic  impressions.  There  is  some- 
thing heart' breaking  for  a  patriot  in  the  slow  progress  that  is  made 
and  the  way  in  which  the  principles  imderlying  the  new  laws  are 
forever  being  questioned  again. 

The  judidar>'  reform  has  not,  all  the  same,  been  as  barren  as 
some  people  would  have  us  believe  ;  its  iufluence  begins  to  make 
itself  felt,  in  spite  of  ever^-thing.  In  public  as  well  as  private  life. 
The  part  which  justice  plays  is  not  wholly  material ;  it  does  not 
consist  in  merely  maintaining  external  order ;  its  mission  is,  first 
of  alt,  to  inculcate  in  the  people  and  in  society,  as  well  as  in  the 
egents  of  power,  the  feeling  of  right  and  law.  In  this  respect, 
the  reform  is  still  ver>'  far  from  having  achieved  its  end  ;  but  then. 
with  no  other  nation  would  it  have  had  as  hard  a  task.  A^lial  is 
the  charge  most  frequently — and  most  justly — preferred  against 
the  Russians — functionaries,  tradesmen,  workingmeu,  peasants, 
against  the  cultured  and  the  uneducated,  public  men  and  private 
individuals?  That  of  not  having  a  clear  and  living  notion  of 
right  and  law,  of  nut  sufficiently  realizing  the  binding  force  of 
moral  obhgation,  or — more  correctly — of  juridical  obhgation. 
There  is  perhaps  not  another  people  with  whom  the  respect  of 
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contracts,  of  accepted  eugageinents,  of  law  and  legalitj-,  is  less 
gciK-ral.  This  blemish,  which  darkens  both  public  and  private 
life  in  Russia,  a  free,  honest,  and  impartial  justice  can  alone  cor- 
rect, by  correcting  the  manners  produced  by  centuries  of  domestic 
bondage  and  bureaucratic  arbitrariness.* 

*  It  ftbould  be  stated  thai  the  law  of  July,  1S89,  has  atUl  further  restricted 
the  rights  of  the  jury.  Misdemeanors  entailing  only  partial  drpHvation  of 
cimI  righls  are  tmiisferrcil  to  the  police  courts,  while  all  ca&es  for  which  a 
apedolly  rapid  aud  stringent  represition  is  desired  are  definitively  withdrawn 
from  the  jury's  jurisdiction.  Also,  the  jur>-  is  excluded  from  cases  concern- 
ing offences  committed  by  State  functionaries  or  railroad  officials  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties.  Such  cases  arc  to  be  tried  by  courts  of  first  in- 
stance or  others,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  defendanta  and  the  penalty 
involved.  In  these,  as  in  political  cases,  delegates  of  the  different  classes, 
assistiiig  the  regular  magistrates,  are  substituted  for  the  jury.  (See  note  on 
P-  377-)  Lastly,  bank  cases  are  taken  from  the  jury,  because  they  are  not 
undcnitood  by  the  average  juror,  and  gave  rise  to  some  scaudalous  ac- 
quittals. 


BOOK   rV.    CHAPTER  VII. 

Penality  and  Corporal  Puuishnients — Their  laiporCaiice  in  the  OM  Legisla- 
tion— The  h'nut  and  the  Rods — Their  Legal  Suppression  and  Deviations 
from  the  Law — Moral  Progress  in  this  Respect — Ancient  Date  of  the 
Abolitiuu  of  Capital  Puiiishtneut— In  what  Maimer  the  Suppression  of 
the  A'am/  Restored  to  the  I,aw  its  Natural  Sincerity — How  the  Leniency 
of  the  Petial  Laws  had  Something  to  do  with  Necessitating  Exreptional 
Measures — The  Special  Penahly  for  Stale  Oflfcnccs  and  the  Right  of 
Extradition — Results  of  the  Abolition  of  Capital  PuQiahtacnt 

There  are,  in  every  nation's  life,  things  which  foreigners 
fancy  they  have  long  known,  while  their  knowledge  really  amounts 
to  nothing  but  prejudice.  This  is,  in  uiauy  respects,  the  case  with 
Russia's  penal  laws.  It  is  a  theme  on  which  Western  writers  of 
fiction  have  seized  at  an  early  period,  which  they  have  wrapt  iu 
darkness  far  more  than  cast  light  upon,  and  which  ia  the  less 
known  for  people's  imagining  thej'  know  all  about  it.  We  must 
therefore  follow  the  sentenced  criminals  from  the  court-room  to 
the  place  of  punishment.  Our  visit  to  the  Russian  courts  would 
be  incomplete  did  we  not  de;>cend  into  the  prisons  and  jails. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  Russia  is  the  land  of  the  knui.  The 
knut  was  abolished  over  half  a  centiuy  ago  :  no  matter  ;  impres- 
sions are  enduring  ;  for  people  iu  general,  for  many  educated  men 
and  writers  of  the  West,  Russia  will  long  remain  the  *'  empire  of 
the  knnt."  They  have  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  on  it  as  the 
land  of  barbarous  punishments.  As  often  happens,  there  was  in 
this  opinion  a  part  uf  tnith  and  no  less  a  part  of  error.  Com- 
pared to  the  codes  of  Western  Europe  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the 
Russian  legislation   of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
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probably  one  of  the  least  rigorous  and  sanguinary*.  The  stake, 
the  wheel,  iiiulilation,  still  flourished  in  many  states  which  boasted 
the  oldest  civilization,  when  they  were  suppressed  by  the  last 
comer  among  European  ualious.  And  yet,  common  opinion  was 
not  altogether  wrong.  In  spite  of  all  that  was  done  in  the  course 
of  the  last  centxir>',  Russian  legislation,  under  Alexander  I.,  and 
even  still  under  Nicolas,  partly  deserved  its  evil  renown. 

In  no  modem  code  have  corporal  punishnienLs  so  long  held  so 
large  a  place.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  this  was  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  Russian  penality.  The  punishments 
were  not  always  cniel  ;  as  el.sewhere,  they  were  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  according  to  the  gravit>'  of  tlie  case  ;  but,  for  lesser 
offences  as  well  as  for  the  greatest  crimes,  it  was  habitually  on  the 
offender's  body — -his  limbs,  his  skin — that  the  penalty  was  in- 
flicted. When  the  hiut  was  done  away  with,  there  still  remained 
the  cane,  the  rods.  The  degree  of  culpability  was  valuetl  at  so 
many  stripes,  Russia  appeared  to  be  living  under  the  ferule  of  a 
master  who  corrected  her  paternally  with  whip  and  cudgel ;  it 
was  one  of  the  forms  of  patriarchal  rule.  A  Petersburgh  lawyer, 
Mr.  Alex^ndrof,  in  his  defence  of  V^ra  Zasstilitcli,  in  1878,  gave 
the  following  eloquent  picture:  "The  rod  managed  the  scho(d 
no  less  than  the  stable  ;  it  reigned  supreme  lu  barracks,  police 
stations,  couiraunal  administration  ofiGces.  There  even  was  a 
rumor  that,  in  a  certain  place,  the  rod  was  set  in  motion  by 
machiner>', — an  English  invention,  reser\'ed  for  special  occasions. 
In  the  books  on  civil  and  criminal  law,  the  rod  figured  on  every 
page,  as  a  perpetual  running  base,  in  company  with  the  whip, 
the  knut,  and  the  cane." 

Whence  came  this  predominance  of  corporal  punishments  in  a 
legislation  which  appeared,  in  consequence,  to  be  treating  the  peo- 
ple half  as  child,  half  as  slave  ?  The  causes  or  origin  of  the  fact 
ha\'e  been  sought  for  in  a  remote  past ;  the  responsibility  for  it 
has  often  been  complacently  cast  on  the  Mongolian  domination. 
For  a  long  time  the  horrible  penalty  of  the  knut  has  been  traced 
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to  the  invaders  from  Asia  ;  it  is  not,  we  believe  mentioned  in  the 
amials  of  the  primeval  Russia  of  Kief  and  N6vgorod.*  la  this 
respect  as  in  raanj*  others,  the  Russia  of  the  Varangians  and  of 
the  KnilXzes,  prior  to  the  Mongolian  conquest,  which,  so  to  speak, 
deformed  her  growth,  was  much  more  like  Western  Europe  than 
the  Russia  of  the  Moscovite  tsars.  It  was  under  the  "  Grand- 
Knives  ' '  of  Moscow,  under  the  Ivans  and  the  VaasHis,  that  the 
repulsive  and  elaborately  cruel  penalties  were  introduced  which 
were  preserved  under  the  Grst  Rom&nofs.  In  this  respect  the  code 
of  the  pious  Alexis  Mikhailo\-itch,  the  father  of  Peler  the  Great, 
is  in  no  wise  behind  the  "  Manual"  of  Ivan  III.  and  I%*an  IV. 
(the  ' '  Terrible  ").  Indeed  the  influence  of  Europe,  where  torture 
and  atrocious  forms  of  capital  punishment  were  then  in  force,  first 
made  itself  felt  by  increasing  tlie  severity  of  Moscovite  legislation. 
Peter  the  Great  coiisiderably  limited  tlie  use  of  capital  punish- 
ment, but  he  not  only  did  not  suppress  corporal  punishments,  he 
freely  applied,  them,  to  force  his  subjects  into  conforming  with 
Western  customs.  The  great  reformer  did  not  scrnple  to  use 
barbarous  means  for  the  advancement  of  dvilizaliou,  turning 
against  his  opponents,  nay  against  his  own  assistants,  the  instru- 
ments of  correction  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  ancestors.  It  is 
well  known  that,  on  occasion,  he  did  not  shrink  from  plying  the 
headsman's  axe,  and  compelled  his  courtiers  to  follow  his  example. 
The  cudgel  was  not  any  more  repulsive  to  him  :  he  laid  it  on 
himself  on  his  favorite  sen'auts,  such  as  Prince  Mfenshikof. 

Whether  or  no  Rns^a  owed  the  long  enduring  predominance 
of  corporal  punishments  to  tlie  national  bondage  of  the  Tatar 
period,  it  is  to  the  domestic  bondage  of  serfdom  she  is  indebted 


*  Efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  Turkish  etymology  for  the  word  knut^ 
but  it  nppears  rather  to  be  of  Aryan,  ifnot  of  Tectonic,  origin:  it  certainly  bas 
tbe  snme  root  as  the  German  knotcn,  English  knot  ;  compare  the  Latin 
nodus.  The  Mowovite  penality  and  llie  corporal  puiiisbtoent  L>clotig  to 
those  features  of  old  Russia  in  which  Byzatitine  influence  is  iu  reality  per- 
haps more  active  than  Tatar  influence. — (See  Part  I.  of  the  present  work. 
Book  IV..  Cb.  n.} 
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for  the  sur\'ival  of  the  rods  to  our  days.  They  were  the  indis- 
pensable complement  to  Moscovite  serfdom.  The  pomi^shlekik 
whipped  his  serfs  just  as  the  American  planter  whipped  liis  slaves  ; 
and  this  right  of  correction,  which  was  left;  to  the  serf-holder's 
discretion,  the  State  and  the  sovereign  in  their  turn  made  use  of 
with  regard  to  their  subjects,  who  were  all  more  or  less  con- 
sidered as  serfs  of  the  State.  The  legislation  having  been  framed 
entirely  under  the  sway  of  servile  habits,  the  rods  naturally 
lost  grotmd  in  proportion  as  the  moral  and  juridical  notions  of  the 
West  gained  it. 

This  is  what  occurred  under  Peter's  successors,  when,  with  a 
more  or  less  polished  court,  they  attempted  to  institute  a  nobility 
after  the  Westeni  fashion.  They  could  not  go  on  taking  sticks  to 
their  ser\'ants,  their  ministers,  their  functionaries,  as  to  .so  many 
slaves.  Hence  the  measures  which  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
successively  exempted  from  corporal  chastisement  the  so-called 
"privileged  classes," — thenobilitj'  and  the  clergy,  then  a  portion 
of  the  city  burgherdom.  The  exemptions  widened  with  the 
years  and  soon  extended  to  the  humblest  public  offices.  The 
lower  grades  of  the  tckm,  by  conferring  "personal  nobilit>'," 
freed  from  the  rods  all  the  functionaries  comprised  In  the  fourteen 
classes  of  the  Table  of  Ranks— whence  that  joke  of  the  diplomat 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  Vienna  treaty,  suggested  that  an  uk^ 
be  issued,  raising  all  the  Russians  into  the  "fourteenth  class." 
This  would  have  meaTit  the  suppression  of  the  rods  by  drawing 
the  whole  nation  into  the  pale  of  the  privileged  classes.  This 
suppression  was  accomplished  by  the  Kmancipation  Act,  when 
it  raised  all  the  Russians  to  the  rank  of  freemen. 

The  kniii^  that  cruel  murderous  weapon,  was  forbidden  as 
early  as  the  first  years  of  Nicolas ;  the  rod's  luni  came  under 
Alexander  n.  The  Emancipation  Act  is  dated  Febniar>-,  1861  ; 
the  ukhs  abolishing  the  rods  carae  out  in  1863.  Being  the 
natural  corollary  of  serfdom,  it  was  meet  that  both  .should  disap- 
pear at  the  same  time.     This  lesser  reform  had  au  importance  of 
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its  own  :  it  was  not  only  to  establish  in  the  penal  code  the  princi- 
ple of  equalitj'  before  the  law,  but  to  restore  to  everj*  Russian  the 
sentimeui  of  honor  and  personal  dignity. 

The  rod,  like  everything  pertaining  to  the  good  old  times,  had 
some  partisans  left.  Belated  consen-atives  wondered  anxiously 
"how  an  empire  which  owed  its  greatness  to  the  rod,  could 
dispense  with  such  an  agent  of  cohesion."  Even  outside  this 
circle  of  limorouH  nnnds,  many  a  cultivated  man  would  fain  have 
risen  up  in  delence  of  thi.s  instrument  of  correction  which,  to  be 
sure,  fell  only  on  the  people's  shoulders.  Where,  they  said,  can  a 
simpler,  swifter  punishment  be  found,  more  harmless  when  applied 
in  moderation,  more  economical  both  for  society  and  the  culprit, 
more  moral  and  moralizing  ?  Was  it  wise,  out  of  purely  abstract 
con.siderations  or  a  fancied  "point  of  honor,*'  out  of  a  fj 
notion  of  dignity*  which  the  common  man  does  not  comprehend, 
to  give  up  a  mode  of  punishment  which  left  no  more  traces  on  his 
soul  than  on  his  body,  which,  for  him  and  his  family,  was  less 
painfid,  less  damaging,  less  corrupting  than  the  prison  now 
substituted  for  it  ? 

There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  these  arguments ;  yet  one 
cannot  bring  oneself  to  deplore  the  disparition  of  this  kind  of 
punishments.  Whatever  their  practical  advantages,  they  had  the 
great  fault,  inherent  to  them  all  over  the  world,  of  encouraging 
roughness  and  brutalitj'.  Sanctioned  by  the  law,  whipping  kept 
a  strong  hold  on  domestic  life.  What  was  good  for  the  man 
was  good  for  the  child,  and  why  not  for  the  wife?  Private,  no 
less  than  public  morals,  could  only  gain  from  the  suppression  of 
the  rod. 

It  is  possible  that,  on  this  point,  the  reformer  may  have  gone 
ahead  of  the  times.  A  certain  shyness  as  regards  Ivurope's 
opinion  may  not  have  been  foreign  to  this  particular  reform  ; 
but  this  feeling  has  urged  Russia  into  many  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  since  Peter  the  Great,  and,  for  states  as  for 
individuals,  ambition,  a  care  of  other  people's  opinion,  may,  at 
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certain  times,  be  good  advisers.  Who  knows  where  Russia 
would  stand  now  but  for  that  ver^'  spur  ? 

Moreover,  lliere  is  still  some  comfort  for  the  lovers  of  old  cus- 
toms :  the  rods  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared.  All  corporal 
punishments  were  struck  from  the  penal  code  and  are  no  longer 
inflicted  by  the  regular  courts  ;  but  the  rod,  banished  from  the 
written  law,  has  found  a  last  shelter  in  the  rustic  cantonal  courts. 
The  peasant  can  still  be  sentenced  to  a  whipping,  no  longer  by  a 
master,  but  by  his  own  peers.  This  is  a  concession  made  to  the 
grossness  of  the  mujik.  The  government  tolerates  in  these  ob- 
scure tribunals,  where  custom  reigns  supreme,  what  the  authority 
of  the  law  would  not  always  avail  to  prevent. 

We  have  frequently  found,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that 
there  is  in  Russia  a  greater  distance  than  in  other  countries  be- 
tween law  and  manners,  between  what  is  officially  pemiitted  and 
what  is  practised  daily.  Still,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of 
corporal  punishment,  there  are  fewer  infractions  of  the  law  than 
is  supposed  in  the  West.  The  law  itself  admits  whipping  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases:  In  the  army,  in  "disciplinary  compa- 
nies" (niilitar>'  reformatories),  and  even  in  the  prisons,  when 
insubordination  makes  this  ultima  ratio  imperative.  In  this 
respect  Russia  does  nmch  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Europe.  What 
is  .seen  only  there — for  we  would  not  insult  Russia  by  comparing 
Turkey  to  her— is  the  arbitrary  use  of  legally  forbidden  punish- 
ments against  persons  expressly  exempted  from  them  by  the  law. 
That  such  cases  do  occur  cannot  be  dented,  especially  in  the 
remote  provinces,  where  the  authorities  find  it  a  hard  task  to 
get  those  very  persons  to  respect  the  laws  who  are  placed  there 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

In  certain  localities  the  police  sometimes  do  not  scruple  to 
take  it  on  themselves  to  inflict  on  peasants  the  punishment  of 
the  rods  which  the  law  still  tolerates  in  their  humble  courts.  In 
1S79,  for  instance,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire — government 
of  Riazin— a  trial  took  place  which  brought  to  light  facts  of  this 
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kind  and  of  peculiar  importance.*  About  the  same  lime,  in  the 
government  of  Viitka,  a  peasant  of  the  district  of  Jorausk  was 
whipped  to  deatht ;  and  in  the  .same  province,  abuses  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  reported  as  lately  as  1882.  Formerly  such  cases 
would  never  have  been  taken  into  a  court  at  all,  nor  would  the 
facts  have  been  suffered  to  transpire  in  the  press. 

In  the  remoter  regions  or  the  less  accessible  rural  wolds,  an 
isolated  act  of  violence  here  and  there  would  be  nothing  very-  sur- 
prising ;  but  similar  illegal  acts  have  been  reported  in  the  large 
cities  and  in  the  capital  itself,  wnder  circumstances  which  lent  a 
wide  notoriety  to  this  infraction  of  the  law.  I  do  not  mean  liere, 
the  sad  case  of  those  United  Greeks  or  of  those  Lithuanian  or 
Polish  peasants,  especially  of  the  government  of  Lublin,  who 
were  whipped  for  deserting  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  old  Polish 
provinces,  always  kept  subject  to  an  exceptional  nik-,  are  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  abuses  of  all  sorts.  The  cudgel  easily  can  usurp 
there  an  authoritj-  which  it  would  not  dare  to  claim  elsewhere. 
Even  in  Russian  cities  the  jwlice,  in  cases  of  public  disturbance, 
hardly  hesitate  to  take  the  whip  in  baud.  It  was  the  police  of 
Ode.ssa  who,  in  1871.  when  a  riot  against  the  Jews  was  to  be  re- 
pressed, drove  into  the  city  wagon  loads  of  rods,  and  began  to  use 
them  publicly  right  and  left,  on  anybody  that  came  under  their 
hands — raeUi  women,  and  children  indiscriminately.  A  similar 
occasion  gave  rise  tu  similar  scenes  ten  years  later,  in  the  same 

*  A  certain  police  oflicer,  PopAf  by  name,  lm<l  made  it  a  practice  to  whip 
the  peasaots,  ia  order  to  hurry  up  the  paymeDt  of  tax  arreais.  To  iacreose 
the  efficiency  of  this  proceedinj?,  revived  from  the  times  of  Nicolas,  this 
tuati  used  rods  heated  in  the  fire  or  soaked  in  brine.  .A»  a  crowDing  refine- 
mctil.  lie  used,  to  give  the  padcnt  his  dose  in  lustaJments,  so  ax  to  make  him 
feel  nil  the  stripes  more  fuUy.  This  over-zcaloos  functionary  was  indicted 
and  tried  by  a  jury,  who  fouud  a  verJicl  of  "guilty."  The  penalty  in. 
fSicted— three  moiilhs  iu  prison — may  oppetir  lo  us  lyo  ItRlit  for  «uch  bar- 
barity, but  at  least  it  served  to  show  the  peasnntH  that  they  need  not  any 
loujier  allow  themselvee  to  be  bullied  and  l>ealen  by  the  lowest  functionary 
irttbout  &  word  of  remonstrance. 

f  L.  Liger,  NouvfiUs  Etudes  Slavts^  iSSa 
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city  and  elsewhere.    This  still  is  one  of  the  police's  habitual 
remedies  in  dealing  with  popular  excitement :  when  they  don't 
know  on  wb(»u  to  lay  the  blame,  they  arrest  the  6rst-comers  and 
whip  them.      Sometimes,  in  the  place  of  rods  or  cudgel,  the  au- 
thorities haw  fully  applied  the  nagayka,  the  horsewhip  of  tlie 
Cosacks.     It  is  true,  on  the  whole,  that  in  such  emergencie.s, 
when  the  excited  rabble  is  deaf  to  commands  and  warnings,  it  is 
better  to  ply  the  whip  than  the  sabre  or  rifle. 

A  far  wider  notoriety  clings  to  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the 
:fanious  attempt  and  trial  of  V^ra  Zassiilitch.  Here  we  cannot 
forbear  intimating  that  public  opinion  in  Europe  appears  to  have 
tieen  somewhat  mistaken  in  its  appreciation  of  the  proceedings  of 
"Che  Petersburgh  police.  The  West  has  drawn  from  this  famous 
"^rial  conclusions  which  little  accord  with  either  truth  or  logic. 

Ever^'body  remembers  the  facts  of  the  case  :  the  act  of  brutality 
'^•hich  armed  against  General  Tr^pof  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  of 
^^ixalted  mind  had  occurred  in  a  prison,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the 
!Jetersburgh  Chief  of  Police.     Irritated  at  the  defiant  attitude  of  a 
'^nlitical  prisoner  who  refused  to  uncover  before  him,  Tr6pof,  to 
onake  an  example,  ordered  corporal  chastisement  to  be  inflicted. 
It  was  in  a  prison,  yet  even  there  a  direct  order  was  required — a 
written  order,  which  is  more — from  the  Chief  of  Police';  the  fact 
was  established  at  the  trial.     i\i\d  how  was  the  order  received  by 
the  prisoners  ?    There  was  a  riot,  which  yielded  only   to   force. 
And  when  the  incident  became  known,  bow  was  the  public  im- 
pressed by  it  ?     Far  from  receiWng  it  as  a  normal  and  regular  fact, 
or  at  least  a  fact  of  habitual  occurrence  and  therefore  not  deserving 
much  attention,  the  whole  Russian  press  was  in  an  uproar.     The 
papers  drew  the  public's  and  the  authorities'  attention  to  it  as  to  a 
hiamable  act  or  a  much  to  be  deplored  rumor,  which  ought  to  be 
disproved  at  once.     The  well-earned  popularitj-  of  the  Chief  of 
Police,  the  reward  of  fifteen  years'  skilful  administration,  vanished 
in  a  few  days.     It  was  from  a  Petersbnrgh  paper  that  V^ra  Zassii- 
litch, far  away  in  the  government  of  Penza,  learned  that  a  political 
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prisoner  had  been  beaten  with  rods  in  a  prison  ;  from  that  paper 
the  ycnng  enthusiast  fed  the  indignation  which  took  her  to  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  to  avenfje  human  dignity  outraged  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  her  political  fellow- partisans. 

And  if  we  tuni  to  Vira's  attempt,  what  impression  did  it  pro- 
duce on  society — an  impression  officially  voiced  by  the  jur>-  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  serious  nature  of  the  offence,  notwithstanding 
the  self-evident  guilt,  the  jur>',  to  the  plaudits  of  the  audience, 
found  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  So  that  everything  in  this  trial,  even 
to  the  dismissal  of  General  Tr^pof,  who  was  cousidered  one  of  the 
best  officials  in  the  empire,  combined  to  show  that,  if  a  high  func- 
tionary still  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  arbitrar>'  use  of  the  rod. 
such  an  act,  even  in  a  prison,  is  no  longer  sufficiently  habitual 
to  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  In  the  eyes  of  any  unprejudiced 
observer,  what  the  superficial  inattention  of  the  masses  took  as  a 
sign  of  the  little  harmony  existing  between  the  laws  and  bureau- 
cratic practice,  rather  proves  the  contrary  ;  here  or  never,  indeed, 
it  could  be  said  that  exceptions  confirm  a  rule. 

The  rod,  whatever  the  West  may  think,  is  no  longer  in  daily 
xise.  This  remark  was  confirmed  in  my  own  experience  by  a  per- 
sonal adventure  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  narrating.  It 
happened  in  one  of  my  first  trips  to  Russia.  Like  evcr}'body  else, 
I  had  heard  it  said  over  and  over,  I  had  read  in  the  most  serious 
writers.  Russian  and  foreign,  that,  in  the  Tsars'  Empire,  the  great 
argument  of  all  was  the  stick  ;  that,  if  you  wanted  to  be  respected, 
you  must  resort  to  it ;  that,  for  a  traveller,  it  was  the  surest  means 
of  getting  fresh  horses  at  the  post-relays.  I  was,  however,  not 
aware,  that  the  government  had  raised  all  the  station-masters  to 
the  "  fourteenth  class"  of  the  Table  of  Ranks,  thus  exempting 
them  from  corporal  chastisement.  I  had  been  particularly  struck 
with  a  passage,  in  which  the  conscientious  Nicolas  Turgu^nief 
affirms  that,  if  the  post  horses  are  too  slow  to  please  the  travellers, 
the  latter  express  their  displeasure  on  the  driver's  hack.  "Only 
the  lazy  don't  beat  us  "  ;  this  bitterly  sarcastic  popular  saying  was 
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quoted  to  the  writer  by  a  postilion.*  I  thought  this  a  good  thing 
lo  remember.  Still  I  had  not  acted  on  the  advice  until  one  day, 
when  I  was  crowing,  before  the  railroad  was  opened,  the  steppts 
which  stretch  from  the  Don  to  the  Caucasus,  I  got  so  wearj*  wait- 
ing for  my  trhyka  t  to  be  hitched  up,  that  Nicolas  Turgu^uief  s 
c>'mcal  maxim  occurred  to  me  and,  my  patience  being  exhausted, 
I  raise<l  my  stick — or,  to  be  correct,  niv  umbrella — over  tlie  '^jo- 
QTa.'i^Ai\^\ln%  yamsk-tchlk  (postilion).  The  next  minute  I  nnshed  I 
had  n't,  for  the  man,  instead  of  taking  his  revenge  on  his  horses, 
flew  into  a  red-hot  passion  ;  liis  comrades  crowded  round  us  and 
bU  but  assaulted  me.  It  would  have  done  no  guod  to  quote  my 
authorities.  At  length  the  si&rosia  interfered,  and  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  get  off  at  all,  after  some  further  delay. 

The  fact  is,  manners  are  gradually  changing.  The  stick  is  shorn 
of  its  old-time  glor>'.  The  old  means  of  correction  and  discipline 
have  singularly  fallen  from  their  popularity'.  New  ideas  have  stolen 
into  Moscovite  heads,  and  the  feeling  of  honor,  unknown  in  the 
limes  of  serfdom,  is  awaking  in  liberated  Ru.4sia.  The  army  has 
not  been  left  outside  of  the  movement.  Whereas  it  used  to  be 
literally  managed  at  the  rod's  end,  the  soldier  who  nowadays  gets 
sentenced  to  the  old  punishment  considers  himself  disgraced. 
From  the  army  and  the  civil  courts  these  new  notions  filter  down 
into  the  people,  which,  in  another  generation  or  two,  will  be  en- 
tirely permeated  with  lliem.  In  llie  midst  of  the  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments which  the  reforms  have  brought  to  Russia,  this  is  a 
ph^se  the  eye  can  rest  on  with  the  joy  with  which  one  greets  an 
enduring  progress. 


•Nicolas  Tnrgo^nief,  La Russie et  Us  RuaeSy  vol.  ii.,  pp.  88,89.  Com- 
pare Custine,  La  Russte  en  183^.  The  AbM  Chappc  d'Auterochc,  wrote, 
in  tlieeigtiteeiitli  ceulury,  bow  he  had  been  obli};ed  to  whip  the  peasants 
irhoierved  him  as  guides,  this  being  the  ouly  means  of  oblaioing  obedience 
from  aRussian.  This  is  oiieof  the  acadeinictua's  assertions  which  Catherine 
II.  most  indignantly  denies  In  the  refutation  with  which,  under  the  liUcof 
Antidote,  she  houored  his  book. 

't  Trdyka — the  national  RuMian  team  of  three  abreast. 
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Since  the  abrogation  of  corporal  punishment,  the  Russian 
legislation  is  probably  the  mildest  in  Europe.  When  an  imperial 
ukhz  suppres-sed  it  in  1863,  capital  punishment,  the  heaviest  of 
corporal  penalties,  the  only  one  still  preserved  in  most  modem 
states,  had  been  legally  abolished  for  more  than  a  century  in 
Russia.  Curious,  rather,  that  the  European  country  whose  legis- 
lation bad  the  rejiutation  of  being  the  most  cruel  of  all,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter,— the  first,  long 
before  Leopold  reigned  in  Tuscany,  long  even  before  the  treatise 
On  Crimes  and  Penaltifs  was  published,  to  attempt  an  application 
of  Beccaria's  maxims.* 

Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  discover,  on  this  point,  if  not 
an  uninterrupted  tradition,  at  least  a  few  antecedents  that  would 
take  us  pretty  far  back  into  the  past.  Already  Ivan  III.,  "the 
Gatherer  of  Russian  Lands,"  reser\*ed  to  the  sovereign  alone  the 
right  of  sentencing  to  deatli.  This  right  his  successors,  especially 
Ivan  IV.  (the  "  Terrible  ")  did  not  scruple  to  use  and  abuse,  but 
even  then  death  appears  as  pre-eminently  the  penalty  for  political 
offences.  At  one  lime,  in  the  seventeenth  centur\',  under  the  inBtt- 
ence  of  Western  Europe,  the  Draconian  code  of  Alexis  Mikh^o- 
vitch,  deals  out  death  for  ever>-  description  of  crimes  aud  offences. 
Peter  the  Great,  who  was  so  la\-i5h  with  it  in  dealing  with  hia 
enemies,  private  or  public,  limits  tlie  application  of  it  in  the  law. 
His    daughter,    the    sensuous   aud  frivolous    Elizabeth,    wholly 

*  Beccaria's  celctjraled  work  came  oul  in  1764.  raore  ihan  ten  ytare  after 
the  edict  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  suppressing  capital  pimLsbnienL  It 
shoulii  he  noted  tbat  in  no  couutry  have  Beccaria's  ideas  exerte*!  a  greater 
oud  more  immediate  influence  on  the  legislation,  Less  than  three  years 
after  they  appeared  in  print,  and  before  even  tliey  were  wholly  translated 
Into  Rassiati,  /  Ddilti  e  le  Pene  servetl  as  basis  tn  an  entire  portion  of  tie 
edict  (nakhs)  of  1767  on  criroinal  procedure.  Ovpr  one  hundred  articles 
of  that  edict  of  Catherine  II.  are  almost  literally  translated  from  Beccaria. 
Since  then  the  Russian  legislation  baa  always  been  penneated  with  the 
principles  of  the  Milanese  criminalist  A  Senator,  M.  S.  Zari^dny,  lias 
bronght  out  all  the  passages  in  the  imperial  code  borrowed  from  Bcccarifl  in 
a  special  treatise:  Beccaria  :  his  "Crimes  and  Penalties*'  Compared  jeitit 
Chapter  X.  0/ t/ie  Edict  0/  CaiAerine  //.—(PcicrahnTgh,  1879). 
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abolishes  it  in  1753.  It  is  to  the  sensibility,  more  affected  than 
real,  of  the  empresses  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitur>*,  to  their  nerves, 
that  Russia  owes  this  measure.  In  reality,  Elizabeth  Petr6vua, 
from  a  dread  of  painful  emotions,  suppressed  rather  the  name 
than  the  thiug.  So  long  as  the  knut  remained  in  force,  repression 
lost  nothing  from  Elizabeth's  or  Catherine's  humanitarian  laws. 
The  knui  was  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  axe  or  the  rope,  with  its 
hard  leather  thong,  which  lure  the  flesh  from  the  lx>dy  in  broad 
strips,  till  it  laid  the  bones  bare.  The  judge,  forbidden  by  the  law 
from  sentencing  to  death,  sentenced  the  victim  to  a  hundred  stripes 
with  the  hiut  instead,  knowing  very  well  that  no  man  could  sur- 
vi\-e  the  punishment.  This  hypocrisy  only  made  of  the  apparent 
leniency  of  tlie  law  a  more  odious  mocker)*.  Such  was  the  force 
of  the  knuiy  that  a  skilled  executioner  could  kill  his  mau  with  one 
or  two  stripes  well  laid  on.  Accordingly — venality  finding  its  way 
inloeverj-thing — the  condemned  wretches,  knowing  tliat  tliey  were 
doomed  to  perish  under  the  terrible  instrument  of  torture,  often 
bribed  the  executioner  to  end  their  suffering  at  one  blow,  instead 
of  amusing  himself  with  cutting  up  their  flesh  into  strips.* 

With  the  abolition  of  this  murderous  punishment  under  Nicolas 
the  law  regained  its  sincerity  and  capital  punishment  was  thence- 
forth really  suppressed.  It  now  exists — and  herein  Russia  differs 
from  many  other  countries — only  for  political  offences,  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  sovereign  or  the  safety  of  the  State.  If  we 
admit  that  the  severity  of  repression  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
consequences  of  the  oflFeuce  and  the  harm  it  does  to  society,  this 
aggravation  of  the  penalty  for  the  apparently  least  criminal  of 
crimes  is  easily  accounted  for.      This  is  the  way  in  which  justice 

"In  Ihc  last  years  of  the  knut's  reign,  the  legal  masimum  of  stripes  had 
been  lowered  to  thirty-five,  but  the  patient  frequently  expired  at  the  thirtieth. 
The  ftnme  with  the  military  punishment  of  "  runniDK  the  (jauatlet,"  intro- 
duced from  Gcmmny  where  it  was  kuown  under  the  name  of  SpHzrutkcn 
iaufen.  The  patient  was  made  to  walk  between  two  lines  of  soldiers,  armed 
each  with  a  gwitch  with  which  they  siruck  bim  as  he  passcl,  iirgcil  onwards 
by  the  bayonets  of  two  non-commis'iiDncd  officers.  No  one  survived  a  cer- 
tain nttmberof  btowa,  Bay  twotiiQUsiuid. 
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proceeds  in  Dante's  Inferno,  In  dealing  with  the  political  insur- 
rections in  Pulaiid  and  Lithuania  or  auywhere,  the  govemmeDt 
never  hesitated  to  apply  the  penalty  of  death.  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  where  no  seditious  or  armed  risings  were  in  question, 
it  was  never  resorted  to,  even  against  political  prisoners,  and  the 
huinaneuess  of  the  regular  legislation  reacted  even  on  exceptional 
cases.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  entire  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
up  to  the  beginning  of  14*79  (fi*oni  1855),  no  scaffold  had  been 
erected  on  Russian  ground  save  one  in  1866,  for  Karakbzof,  the 
perpetrator  of  the  first  attempt  against  the  Tsar's  person. 

Taking  lifq  has  always  been  so  repugnant  to  the  Russian  spirit, 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  be  enforced  even  in 
Piulajid  where  the  law  maintained  it.  The  Finn  courts  kept  it 
up,  passing  one  death  sentence  after  another,  in  confonnit>-  with 
the  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy, — but  no  culprit  was  ever  executed, 
the  sovereign  invariably  commuting  the  sentence.*  Were  a  peo- 
ple's civilization  to  be  judged  by  the  leniency  of  its  penal  la^vs^ 
Rus-sia  might  claim  the  first  place  in  Europe. 

This  suppression  of  capital  punishment  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  regular  courts 
and  the  curtailment  of  legal  guaranties.  The  benignit>*  of  the 
regular  law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  motives  which  led  the 
legislator  to  have  recourse  to  a  special  code  on  one  hnnd  and  to 
courts-martial  on  the  other,  lu  troublous  limes  it  would  naturally 
urge  the  government  to  commit  to  exceptional  cotirts  the  cogni- 
zance of  offences  against  its  agents.  In  this  manner  the  very 
mildness  of  the  penal  code  tends  to  render  repression  more  severe 
in  its  dealings  with  criminal  acts  prompted  by  fanaticism  and 
Utopian  aberration  than  in  those  with  outrages  bom  of  the  lowest 
or  most  perverse  passions.  This  is  what  we  have  seen  since  the 
uk^es  which  have,  in  so  many  cases,  substituted  courts- martial 


♦  A  new  p«Dal  code,  recently  elaboratei]  by  the  Finn  Diet.  Bnppres9es 
capital  punishment  except — as  in  Russia — for  the  crime*  of  high  tirirwiiii 
and  Bttcmpls  against  theaoTcreign's  person. 
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for  the  jury  and  the  civil  courts.  In  the  militar>*  code,  in  Russia, 
as  everywhere  else,  the  death  penalty  still  reigns  supreme ;  there- 
fore, whenever  the  imperial  government  transferred  to  the  cnurts- 
marlial  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  agninst  the  persons  of 
officials,  it  thereby  did  not  merely  change  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
mode  of  procedure,  it  also  aggravated  the  penality.  Capital  pun- 
ishment had  so  entirely  fallen  into  disuse  that,  even  in  political 
cases,  where  it  was  sanctioned  hy  the  law,  it  never  was  inflicted 
by  the  judges.  Hard  labor  was  the  worst  that  could  befall  the 
assassins  of  provincial  governors  or  chiefs  of  police.  When  the 
goremment  concluded  that  the  scaffold  must  respond  to  llie  Nihil- 
ists' daggers  and  revolvers,  it  was  compelled  to  resort  to  martial 
law  and  military  courts.  This  was  an  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  duel  engaged  between  the  administration  and  the 
revolution,  between  the  police  and  the  secret  societies.  The  gov- 
ernment's opponents  made  it  a  pretence  or  occasion  for  new 
crimes.  Then  a  thing  occurred  highly  characteristic  of  the  st^te 
of  society  and  prevailing  manners  :  the  imperial  government  and 
the  revolutionary  committees  proclaimed  each  the  other  respon- 
sible for  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  penalty.  Both  sides  were 
anxious  to  present  each  its  case  to  public  opinion  as  one  of  legiti- 
mate self-defence,  to  convince  it  that  only  ine\'itable  reprisals  were 
exercised  against  unscnipulous  antagonists. 

The  dates  show  with  what  promptness  the  two  adversaries 
struck  and  gave  back  blow  for  blow.  It  was  in  Odessa,  then 
under  martial  law  in  consequence  of  the  Bulgarian  war,  that 
political  prisoners  were  for  the  6rst  time  brought  before  a  military 
court.  At  the  end  of  July,  1S7S,  five  young  men  and  three  young 
girls  were  arraigned  before  the  court-martial  of  Odes.sa,  charged 
with  con.spiracy  and  armed  resistance  to  the  authorities.  The 
principal  defendant,  a  certain  Kov&lsky,  a  priest's  son,  like  so 
many  of  the.se  agitators,  was,  in  virtue  of  the  martial  law,  sen- 
tenced to  death.  On  the  2ri  of  August  he  was  shot  by  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same  mouth,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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empiTe,  his  co-sectarians  responded  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Third  Section.  General  Mdzeutsef,  who  had  been 
warned  anonymously  that  his  life  would  pay  for  that  of  the  pris- 
oner in  Odessa.  In  reply  to  this  murder,  an  imperial  ukhz  of  the 
9th  of  the  same  month  of  August  transferred  to  the  military  courts 
all  criminal  attempts  against  the  persons  of  oSicials.  If,  during 
the  following  few  weeks,  there  was  a  respite  from  political  assas- 
sinations, it  was  not  so  much  because  the  ukaz  of  the  9th  of 
Aiigust  had  terrified  the  revolutionists,  as  because  the  murderers 
of  General  Mfezeutsef  never  having  been  discovered  or  punished, 
there  was  no  need  of  avenging  them.  A  few  months  later,  the 
committees  had  again  begun  to  pay  back  the  government  and  the 
police  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth — a  life  for  every  death-sentence, 
if  not  for  every  arrest.*  The  highest  functionaries  of  the  empire 
received  mysterious  advice  that  they  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  a  secret  tribunal,  and  an.  arm  was  always  found  to  cany  out 
the  terrible  sentence.  The  raediceval  Vehmgericht  and  Free 
Judges  were  revived  in  Russia.  The  prospect  of  death  ou  the 
scaffold  appeared  to  have  no  effect  but  that  of  arousing  the 
anarchists  to  the  highest  pilch  of  auger.  It  is  true  that  so  long 
as  the  conspirators  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  police,  impunity  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  their  audadty.f 

The  restoration  of  capital  punishment  for  political  crimes  only 


*  In  Febniarj'.  1879^  for  instance,  la  the  government  of  Kh&rkof,  r  cer- 
tain Fomm  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  participatt-d  in  an  attack 
on  the gcnifarmrs,  for  the  rescue  uf  a  political  prinoiier.  The  governor,  a 
Prince  Krap6tkiu  (consiu  to  Ibc  leamcii  socialist.  Ifilely  an  tuiuate  of  the 
Clnirvaux  prison,  in  Frnnce),  was  warned  in  writinK  that,  if  the  prisooer 
were  given  up  to  liie  conrt-niairttal,  his — KrapAltin's — life  would  he  the  for- 
feit. Pomnii  was  arraigned  before  the  court-martial  all  the  same  ;  hut  before 
even  he  had  been  tried,  Krapotkin  was  shot  dead  as  he  came  away  from  an 
official  halt. 

t  Ilanffing  is  the  habitual  mode  of  execution  for  political  offendcn.  even 
when  they  are  tried  by  a  court-martini.  Under  Nicolas,  the  leaden  of  the 
military  insurrection  of  the  14th  of  December  xSag,  were  also  han^cil.  It 
was  a  special  favor  that,  in  i8Sa,  Lieutenant  Sukli&nof  obtained  to  be  shot 
instead. 
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suggests  another  Hue  of  objectious  :  Uie  imperial  governmeut  by 
so  doing  supplies  foreign  countries  with  argumeuLs  for  refusing  it 
extradition.  Whether  the  culprits  are  tried  by  court-martial  or 
by  special  commissions,  everj'thing  in  these  political  cases  are 
exceptional — procedure,  courts,  penalty.  lu  thus  placing  con- 
spirator?* outside  the  pale  of  the  common  law.  in  creating  specially 
for  them  a  Draconian  legislation,  the  government  forgets  that  it 
singularly  weakens  its  case  with  foreigners  when  it  makes  de- 
mands for  extradition,  based  on  treaties  and  common  law.  The 
Russian  penal  code  itself  taught  men  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween political  and  common  crimes,  not  foreseeing  that  this  dis< 
tinction  might  some  day  be  turned  against  its  own  just  demands, 
made  through  its  diplomatic  agents.* 

A  modem  state,  which  thinks  it  can  dispense  with  capital  pun- 
ishment, should  suppress  it  without  any  restrictions,  so  as  not  to 
fall  into  contradiction  with  itself— a  contradiction  rendered  at  times 
the  more  shocking  to  the  public  conscience,  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
it  to  see  the  regicide  or  mere  political  conspirator  treated  with 
greater  rigor  than  the  parricide.  That  alone  ought  to  keep  legis- 
lators from  striking  out  the  supreme  penalty  over-hastily,  lest 
they  should  find  themselves  compelled  to  restore  it  in  an  indirect 
manner,  or  else  deprive  society  of  means  of  defence  which  it  still 
needs.  In  Russia  it  can  be  kept  out  of  the  law  only  by  means  of 
exceptional  measures,  by  meaus  of  a  s>'stem  of  ukh^es  which 
makes  it  possible  to  elude  the  law  by  a  change  of  jurisdiction. 
This  is  something  like  what  we  see  iu  certain  States  of  the  North 
American  Union,  where  capital  punishment  is  legally  abolished 

*  Tbis  is  the  more  true  thnl,  in  the  case  of  political  offences,  especially 
conspiracy  against  the  sovereign,  attempts  not  followed  by  efTects,  mere 
plotting  even,  are  assimilated  to  attempts  actually  carried  out,  and  punished 
with  death  eqnally  with  these — which  is  contran-  to  the  principles  of  mod- 
em penal  law.  Now,  according  to  the  roles  laid  down  hy  a  Russian  learned 
joriat,  extradition  can  be  granted  only  so  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  sUte 
which  demands  it  \»  in  conlbrmity  \7ith  the  principles  adopted  by  civilized 
nations.  (The  Modem  InUmationai  Lazvof  Civilized  Naiions,  by  Pro- 
fessor Martens,  St  Petcrsburgh,  i8£;^J 
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but  lynching  is  still  substituted  on  occasion.  As  we  were  more 
than  once  led  to  remark  in  speaking  of  the  admin istratiou  or  of 
justice,  of  the  election  of  mayors  or  justices  of  the  peace,  the  laws 
in  Russia  are  often  more  liberal,  more  democratic  and  humanita- 
rian than  in  many  countries  of  Western  Europe  ;  but,  in  this  case, 
whatever  tunis  out  imprudent  or  premature  in  the  ofGdal  legisla- 
tion, is  corrected,  in  the  practice,  by  the  omnipotence  of  the 
government ;  which  is  always  free  to  suspend  tlie  law.  The 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  was  one  of  those  reckless 
flights  which  the  imperial  legislator  could  safdy  Indulge  in, 
because  he  is  not  bound  by  any  of  his  own  codes.  Therefore 
Russia's  experience  on  this  point  should  not  go  for  much  with 
states  which  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  the  same  liberties  with 
laws  and  courts  of  justice. 

One  feels,  however,  some  curiosity  as  to  the  results  of  this 
experiment  which  has  now  lasted  over  a  centurj*  ;  one  wants  to 
ascertain  what  effect  it  had  on  Russian  criminality.  Opinions 
differ  on  this  point ;  some  deplore  the  law's  mildness,  which  they 
look  upon  as  an  encouragement  to  crime ;  others — and  they  are 
the  greater  number — contend  that  the  penal  code  has  had  little 
influence  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
a  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  scaffold.  The  Russian — the  peas- 
ant at  least — is  rather  indifferent  to  death  ;  there  is  in  hira  a  fund 
of  rustic  stoicism  wliich  makes  it  of  little  value  as  a  means  of 
iutimidatiou.  For  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  certain  that  the 
facts  bear  out  the  present  legislation  pretty  well.  It  has  been 
noticed  lliat,  under  Alexander  II.,  the  proportion  of  murders 
to  the  population  remained  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  during 
that  portion  of  the  reign  of  Nicolas  (1838-1847),  when  capital 
punishment,  temporarily  restored,  hung  over  the  heads  of  mur- 
derers. Comparison  with  Western  states  gives  analogous  and 
perhaps  more  unexpected  results.  The  official  statistical  tables 
which,  at  least  since  1871,  have  been  compiled  very  carefully 
show  that  the  number  of  homicides  is  not  greater  in  Russia  thaa 
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in  countries  where  the  peualty  is  severer.  Many  Russian  statis- 
ticians are  even  of  opinion  that  figures  are  more  favorable  to  their 
countrj'  t^a"  to  France  or  Vnissia.  In  1870  it  was  found  that  a 
little  over  seven  persons  out  of  each  million  (7.4)  were  sentenced 
for  manslaughter  :  ahnost  exactly  tiie  same  proportion  as  in  the 
British  Isles  at  the  same  time  (7.5).  Since  then,  if  the  statisti- 
cians of  the  Ministr>'  of  Justice  are  to  be  believed,  the  proportion 
has  remained  substantially  tlie  same.  From  such  comparisons 
between  Russia  and  other  countries,  it  would  seem  to  result  that 
not  only  the  gibbet  and  the  guillotine,  but  the  degree  of  civili- 
zatiou,  the  form  of  govenunent,  the  religious  and  economical 
condition  of  the  European  nations,  exert  but  an  imperceptible 
influence  on  the  development  of  criminalitv*  among  tl:eni.  This 
would  be  a  forced  conclusion,  easy  to  beat  by  means  of  other 
comparisons  and  other  figures.  In  such  matters  statistics  go  for 
little.*  In  order  that  they  might  lay  claim  to  some  accuracy,  the 
regular  action  of  the  police  shoiUd  be  taken  into  account  as  well 
as  the  se%'erity  of  the  courts. 

Still  these  results  supply  weapons  to  tlie  adversaries  of  capital 
puuisluucut.  And  these  are  undoubtedly  the  majority.  The 
author  of  the  Soirhsdc  St.  PHersbourg.,\  with  his  theories  on  the 
beadsman's  providential  mission,  could  nowhere  find  a  less  con- 
genial audience.  Capital  punishment  is  the  more  unpopular  in 
Russia,  that  its  abolition  is  regarded  as  a  national  title  to  glor>'. 
No  wonder  that  the  jurisconsults  of  Pelcrsburgh  and  Moscow 
almost  unauimously  inveigh  against  hanging  and  beheading  and 
see  therein  only  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  past.t 

*  This  has  been  very  ably  demoustrated  by  an  Italian,  Mr.  Em.  Pascalc, 
in  a  study  entitled  Use  and  Abuse  of  Siathtxcs  (Rome.  1885).  ch.  ii.  aud  at. 
I  Xavier  de  Maistre. 

{  This  is  what  the  Russian  "  Society  of  Jurists"  has  done  more  than 
once.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  governiuent,  through  the  uction  of 
the  c<iarts-martial,  widened  the  circle  of  offences  slill  to  be  puuishable  with 
^^ath,  the  Russian  jurists  declared  themselves  opposed  (o  capital  puuishraent, 
JiroDOUnciug  it  useless  for  the  iiiniuleunnce  of  public  nrder  and  contrary  lo 
•ftound  notions  ou  moral  and  peuiil  law.  Sec  the  Critical  AVz^u' of  Moscow, 
I'ebruary  4,  1879. 
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If  the  government  would,  as  it  sometimes  prides  itself  ou  doing, 
consult  on  this  question  a  gathering  of  "experts,"  it  would 
assuredly  receive  from  them  the  advice  to  wash  the  bloody  slain 
from  the  Russiaci  land  forever.  This  ja  a  concession  which  the 
philanthropists  do  not  seem  likely  to  obtain  in  a  long  time  yet, 
although  the  sovereign  frequently  commutes  death  to  hard  labor. 
And  while  maintaining  capital  punishment  for  crimes  against  the 
State,  the  government  appears  determined  not  to  apply  it  any 
more  in  public.  In  a  countr)'  where  public  sentiment  is  opposed 
to  it,  where  the  gibbet  is  erected  only  for  political  offenders,  the 
dire  pomp  of  public  executions  is  even  less  thau  In  other  coimlries 
a  moralizing  show  for  the  people.  The  calm  and  haught>' 
attitude  of  the  condemned,  their  solemn  protests,  have  more  than 
once  visibly  aroused  the  mute  s>*mpathy  of  a  portion  of  the 
spectators,  while  the  slowness  of  the  lugubrious  ceremonial  and 
the  habitual  awkwardness  of  unskilled  executioners  filled  them 
all  with  horror.  In  the  crowd  of  a  great  city  the  victims  always 
encountered  friends  or  followers  ready  to  admire  tliem  as  heroes 
and  swear  to  avenge  them.  With  such  a  people,  with  the  exalta- 
tion which  prevails  among  the  young,  examples  shining  down 
from  the  scaffold  are  apt  to  be  catching^  like  those  of  martyrs 
in  times  of  religious  persecution.  Even  the  execution  of  the 
assassins  of  Alexander  II.  appears  to  have  aroused  lu  the  masses, 
so  deeply  devoted  to  the  tsar,  not  so  much  terror  as  pity. 
Accordingly,  the  government  determineil,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  to 
hold  to  one  decision,  not  to  give  its  subjects  any  more  such  shows, 
and  to  have  the  gibbets  erected  inside  the  prisons. 

It  is  not  our  task  to  weigh  here  the  value  of  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  in^nolabilitj''  of  human  life  by  the 
majority  of  Russian  jurists.  Penal  science,  like  all  sciences  that 
touch  on  politics,  cannot,  we  think,  present  a  solution  as  absolute 
as  is  often  fancied  in  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  wliere  they  make 
it  such  a  particular  point  to  be  true  to  principles  and  to  logic.  In 
the  matter  of  penality  as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  a  coimtr^''s 
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legislation,  indeed  in  all  branches  of  public  life,  it  is  for  facts  and 
manners  to  decide  what,  at  a  given  moment  of  history,  suits  a 
given  people,  at  a  given  social  stage.  If,  in  contemporarj-  Russia 
this  dread  and  repulsive  death  penalty  does  not  appear  to  all  as 
the  necessary*  anxiliar)'  of  law  and  order,  it  is  because  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  peasant's  nature — a  gentleness  which  cannot  be  denied 
notwithstanding  intermittent  outbreaks  of  savage  brutality, — and 
still  more,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  their  religion,  ever  alive  in 
the  people's  heart,  are  safer  guaranties  of  public  order  than 
the  sword  of  the  law.  Abroad,  people  will  be  tempted  to  look  for 
other  ways  of  accounting  for  this  phenomenon.  What  [  they 
will  say,  is  it  not  rather  that  the  penalty  which,  iu  Russia,  takes 
the  place  of  death — transportation  to  the  icy  walls  of  Siberia,  is 
as  efficient  to  arrest  the  evil-doer's  hand  ?  If  the  Russian  courts 
of  assizes  have  no  need  of  the  scaffold,  is  it  not  because  banish- 
ment to  the  dreadful  deserts  of  tlie  North  is,  to  the  average  man, 
a  ptmishment  more  cruel  and  not  less  feared  than  death  itself? 


BOOK  IV.    CHAPTER  VIII. 


Trausportfttion  iinrl  Hnrd  X^bor — Sihprio  ftnfl  the  Places  of  Transportation — 
Nuiii'bcr  nnd  Treatment  nf  the  Kxilce  of  Various  Categories — Convicts 
and  Political  Exiles — Effects  of  this  Penal  Colonization — Ita  Faults — 
Necejfsily  of  Restricting  it — Causes  which  Prevent  it»  Suppression — 
Prisons  anil  Reform  of  the  Penal  Code — Character  of  Russian  Crimi- 
nality. 

Siberia  has,  in  both  hemispheres,  a  dire  renown.  It  is  in- 
debted for  it  not  so  much  to  its  harsh  climate,  as  to  the  multitude 
of  exiiea  it  has  swallowed  up  in  the  course  of  .several  centuries,  to 
the  legendary'  halo  with  which  public  pitj-  or  the  imagination  of 
writers  has  crowned  them.  W'Jlh  her  white-gleaming  silent  wa.stes. 
with  her  frast-hardened  steppes,  Siberia  looms  from  afar  like  an 
immense  prison  of  snow,  like  a  sort  of  ice-bound  hell,  not  unlike 
the  last  circle  of  Dante's  Inferno.  Not  many  countries,  certainly, 
were  gifted  by  nature  with  fewer  attractions  for  the  foreigner. 
One  third  of  its  immense  area  iscompri.sed  within  the  Polar  Circle, 
and  farther  to  the  south,  the  elevation  of  the  soil  ofleii  makes  the 
climate  as  severe  as  it  is  in  the  north,  so  that  half  of  even  Southern 
Siberia  remains  unfit  for  agriculture  or  civilized  life.  The 
warmest  regions,  open  by  turns  to  the  icy  winds  from,  the  p<rfe 
and  the  parching  breath  from  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
have  the  average  temperature  of  Finland,  bnt  with  a  climate  con- 
siderably more  conliueutal,  /.  e,,  with  wider  leaps  between  the  ex- 
tremes, so  that  the  severest  winter  may  be  succeeded  by  burning 
summers.* 

*Tbc  average  temperature  of  the  wamiest  city  of  Siberia.  Vladivostdk, 
itituated  on  the  451!  decree  of  nortliern  latitude,  south  of  the  Auioor  Ri\-cT. 
on  the  Pacific  shore,  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  capital  of  Ptnland, 
Helflingfors,  whoAe  latitude  is  more  northerly  by  17  degrees. 
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With  all  these  drawbacks,  Siberia,  for  the  northern  man,  holds 
neither  the  same  terrors  nor  the  same  suflTerings  as  for  the  denizeus 
of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  This  land,  one  uf  tlie  least 
favored  in  the  world,  is  not  an  uninhabitable  wilderness.  It  is, 
when  all  is  said,  Russia  still,  intensified  and  exaggerated,  colder 
than  the  other,  but  where,  nevertheless,  Russians  can  very  well 
live,  work,  and  prosper.  After  the  Ural  is  crossed,  there  is  no 
abrupt  change  of  climate ;  the  physical  and  hygienic  conditions 
of  life  are  not  altered  to  any  considerable  degree,  even  while  they 
get  harder  as  one  advances  towards  the  east  and  north.  As  a 
place  of  transportation,  the  approaches  of  the  Polar  Circle  are,  to 
Russians  from  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  even  Odessa,  far  less  dread- 
ful, far  less  homicidal,  than  are,  to  dwellers  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  shores,  the  luxuriant  tropical  lands  where  most 
Westeru  stales  have  established  their  bagnios  and  penal  settle- 
ments. Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  even  Irkutsk,  are,  to  men  from  the 
Neva  and  the  Volga,  infiuitely  less  hard,  more  wholesome  resi- 
dences than  Cayenne  or  Noukahiva  to  a  Frenchman. 

The  immense  basin  of  the  Obi,  the  Yeniss^y,  the  Amoor, 
enclose  many  a  region  more  productive^  wealthier,  even  more 
attractive  than  numbers  of  portions  of  European  Russia.  Nor  is 
Siberia  the  only  place  of  banishment  ;  the  northern  provinces  of 
European  Russia — Arkhangel,  016nets,  ViAtka^ — are  frequently 
selecteil  as  places  of  exile  for  political  "suspects"  or  sentenced 
persons.  And  at  the  other  extreme,  the  Caucasus  under  Nicolas, 
Turkcj^tan  under  Alexander  II.,  have  opened  out  new  and  vast 
regions  available  for  the  purpose. 

Transportation,  as  a  punishment  or  as  an  administrative 
measure,  is  a  very  old  thing  in  Rus.sia.  It  would  he  ea.sy  to  trace 
it  back  to  the  first  tsars,  who,  before  they  had  Siberia  at  hand, 
frequently  transplanted  whole  populations  from  one  part  of  their 
states  to  another.*     It  was  under  Alexis  MikhMIo\-itch,  the  father 

*  Such  forced  migrations  sUU  sam«time£  occur  in  onr  day.  So  alter 
the  war  of  1877-78  hundreds  of  families,  vrbole  Caucasiaii  tribes  who  had 
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of  Peter  the  Great,  that  the  first  gang  of  convicts  stepped  oq 
Siberian  soil.  These  lugubnous  caravans  have  since  then  gone 
the  same  way  regularly  every  year,  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers.  It  has  never  been  the  object  of  transportation  to  sub- 
ject the  convicts  to  exceptional  sufferings  from  a  severe  climate, 
but  only  to  rid  society  or  tlie  goveminent  of  men  who  would  have 
beeiii  a  disturbing  element  to  the  one  or  an  eyesore  to  the  other. 
The  severity  of  the  penalty  may  be  said  to  have  been  hi  proportion 
to  the  distance.  As  the  means  of  commnnicarion  multiplied,  as 
the  domain  of  national  colonization  widened,  the  field  of  trans- 
portation kept  stretching  and  receding  to  north  and  east,  deep 
into  the  wilds  of  Asia. 

The  penal  code  inflicts  banishment  for  the  greatest  crimes  and 
the  most  trifling  offences,  .such  as  vagrancy.  Persons  sentenced 
to  transportation  are  therefore  di^-ided  into  two  great  classes  : 
those  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  and  those  sentenced  to  minor  penal- 
ties, who,  like  the  political  "suspects'*  of  the  late  Third  Section, 
are  simply  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another — 
generally  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  Between  these 
"convicts"  and  "compulsory*  colonists"  there  is  legally  a  very 
great  distance,  which,  however,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Nicolas,  ha.s  been  gradually  decreasing. 

The  hard-labor  convicts  naturally  have  the  least  liberty. 
Hard  labor  takes  the  place  of  capital  punishment,  abolished  in 
1753  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  But  the  law  did  more  than  that ; 
it  did  not,  up  to  1872,  admit  hard  labor  for  life  or  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  If,  since  1872,  the  life  sentence  has  been  revived, 
it  has  almost  never  been  actually  inflicted.  Thanks  to  the  leni- 
ency of  juries  and  judges,  the  real  maximum  still  is  twenty  years. 
When  he  has  served  his  time,  the  convict  becomes  a  colonist 

rebelled  against  Russia,  were  made  to  leave  the  Dag^^tan  Mountains  Tot 
the  flat,  cold  regions  of  the  north.  The  greater  number  of  these  mountain- 
eers were  suffered  to  return  to  Ibtirold  liome  iiudcr  Alexander  111.,  in,  1S81, 
On  the  other  hnud,  thousands  of  Israelites  were  expelled,  iu  iSSl  and  188^ 
from  the  l«calitiefl  where  they  bad  settled. 


Fonneriy,  under  Nicolas  and  Alexander  I.,  the  convicts  usually 
worked  in  the  Siberian  mines,  especially  in  the  silver  niincfi  of 
Nertchiusk,  situated  over  600  miles  beyond  Irkutsk  and  Lake 
Baikal.  The  criminals,  sometimes  mixed  up  with  the  political 
prisoners,  worked  in  fetters  and  remained  night  and  day  in  the 
deep  damp  galleries,  as  though  buried  alive.  This  was  a  terrible 
penalty  which  the  law  might  well  have  declared  the  equivalent  of 
death.  The  most  robust  systems  could  not  always  overcome  the 
hardsliips  and  fatigue  of  this  underground  life.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  knut,  the  legal  maximum  mostly  appeared  in  the  light  of 
a  bitter  irony  ;  very  few  of  those  wlio  descended  into  the  Nert- 
chinsk  miues  Uvedto  the  end  of  a  twentj'-years'  tenu. 

What  cruelly  aggravates  the  penal  banishment  is  that  it 
involves  ci\nl  death,  and  that,  in  Russia,  is  not  an  idle  word — 
it  breaks  all  family  ties.  Under  Nicolas,  their  verj"  names  were 
sometimes  taken  from  exiles,  and  even  from  their  children.  To 
this  day,  an  exile's  heirs  cau  take  possession  of  his  properly — 
unless  it  has  been  confiscated.  His  wife  becomes  a  widow  and  can 
marry  again.  Church  and  State  both,  admit  this  is  a  statutor>' 
ground  for  the  annulment  of  a  marriage.  To  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  especially  of  the  Russian  women,  be  it  said  that  if 
this  legal  death  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  disgusting  exhibitions, 
it  has  far  more  often  called  forth  magnanimous  self-devotion. 
Thus,  after  the  conspiracy  of  December,  1825,  which  caused  so 
many  among  the  most  brilliant  scions  of  the  aristocracy  to  be 
sent  to  Siberia,  their  wives,  all  issued  from  the  most  illustrious 
houses — the  TrubeLsk6ys,  the  Volk6nskys,  the  NarJ'shkins,  the 
Muravi6fs,  etc., — not  only  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  law's 
pro\-ision,  but  asked,  as  a  boon,  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their  hus- 
bands into  the  icy  wilds  of  Eastern  Siberia,  where  many  died  and 
many  more  lived  to  old  age.  to  be  restored  to  the  scenes  of  their 
youth  under  Alexander  II.,  after  a  thirty-years'  exile.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  women  have  done  likewise  since  ;  a  wife  who 
acted  differently  would  be  au  outcast  in  society. 
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The  NtTlchinsk  mines  have  not  exactly  beeu  abandoned,  but 
they  are  worked  now  by  only  a  small  number  of  convicts  who 
live  above  ground  and  enjoy  comparative  liberty.  The  greater 
portion  of  Siberian  convicts  are  employed  on  work  that  has 
nothing  particularly  hard  about  it,  either  in  State  factories  and 
salt-works,  or  on  the  construction  ant!  repair  of  roads,  or  else  in 
gardens  or  small  workshops.  Sometimes  even  they  do  not  do  any 
regular  work.  Indeed  loaseness  and  idleness  too  frequently  pre- 
vail in  the  prisons  and  bagnios.*  According  to  the  regulations, 
convicts  are  kept  within  the  prison  or  the  barracks  during  only 
the  first  quarter  of  their  term,  while  they  arc  in  the  class  that  is 
designatetl  as  being  "  on  probation  '* ;  for  the  rest  of  their  term 
they  live  in  free  settlements  scattered  around  the  central  establish- 
ment, witli  the  single  restriction  that  they  are  to  report  there 
every  day  up  to  the  expiration  of  their  "  time."  Usually,  this 
permission  of  occupying  quarters  outside  the  prison  is  granted 
much  sooner ;  in  some  places,  as  soon  as  the  convicts  can  find 
lodgings  to  rent.t 

Nor  are  these  allc\nations  the  only  ones.  A  custom  gradually 
obtained  of  cotuiting,  for  common  criminals,  ten  months  as  a  year, 
which  shortened  by  one  sixth  the  term  of  this  mitigated  hard- 
labor  sentence.     So  that  this  penalty,  the  highest  in  the  code, 

*  See  the  book  of  the  English  missiouary  H.  I^andsdeW,  Through 
Siberia,  iSSs,  and  M.  E.  Cotteau,  De  Paris  au  /a/km  d  iravers  ia  Sibhie^ 
1S84. 

t  Tile  opponents  of  the  ^ovemtnent  have  often  complained  that  these 
habituitl  favors  are  never  granted  to  political  prisoners — to  Tcbem\'sb&fskT 
for  instance,  who,  for  merely  writing  ccrtiin  tbJngs,  did  strs-en  years  of  bard 
labor  in  tlie  mines.  See  the  revolutionary  magazine  I'pcridd  (Go  Ahead) 
vol.  ii.  for  1S74,  Part  zd,  p.  loS.  Such  complaints  may  sometimes  be  jus- 
tified,b»tt  not  ulways.  And  precisely  TcliemysbSfsky  himself  declared  to 
nn  English  traveller  thai  to  him,  as  to  the  greater  part  of  political  pris- 
oners, "  hard  labor  "  bad  been  merely  a  name,  tbat  in  reality  he  had  been 
treated  rather  '*  like  a  prisoner  of  war,"  (See  a  curious  letter  to  the  Daily 
News,  dated  December  22,  1883.)  The  case  was  very  dtSerent  witli  the 
(treat  novelist  Dostoyfifsky,  aentenced  under  Nicolas  :  Dostoy^fsky  was  a. 
bona-fide  convict.  He  has  told  his  experiences  ia  bis  famous  book. 
Memoirs  qfthe  Dead  House. 
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had  become  all  but  nominal.  The  government  was  accord- 
ingly accusetl,  at  one  time,  of  detaining'  in  the  fortresses  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  agitators  legally  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  Siberia ; 
at  another  of  treating  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ural,  with  a 
severity  never  displayed  towards  common  criminals.  The  things 
that  used  to  make  the  horror  of  this  punishment  gradually  van- 
ished, like  the  kiiui  and  the  rods.  Russian  penal  legislation, 
thus  stripped  of  all  its  harsh  accessories,  thus  amended  or 
corrected  in  the  practice  by  regulations  or  bj'  customs  completing 
Elizabeth's  and  Catherine's  humanitarian  uk^zts,  is  at  present  the 
mildest,  most  lenient  in  Europe.  Criminalists  have  l>ecome 
alarmed  at  this  relaxation  of  penal  law,  and  authority,  finding 
itself  insufficiently  armed  against  crime,  was  forced  to  cast  about 
for  means  of  rendering  the  penal  code  more  stringent. 

Discipline  has,  at  all  times,  naturally  been  laxest  for  those 
convicts  who  are  merely  settled  as  colonists  in  Siberia  or  else- 
where. They  are  held  to  hardly  any  obligation  but  that  of  not 
quitting  the  place  of  residence  assigned  to  them.  Once  trans- 
ported to  the  locality  designated  for  their  abiding-place,  these 
penal  settlers  enjoy  almost  entire  liberty  under  the  frequently 
napping  snpennsion  of  a  police  force  which  is  seldom  very  strict. 
Those  who  have  any  property  can  live  on  their  income,  rent  or 
build  themselves  a  house,  have  books  and  musical  instruments, 
keep  horses  and  carriages,  give  themselves  all  the  indulgences 
compatible  with  exile  and  climate.  The  others  can  take  up  their 
fonner  trades  or  crafts,  till  the  eartli,  or  hire  their  labor  at  the 
mines,  where  they  compete  with  the  free  workmen.  They  keep 
their  earnings,  can  trade  and  barter,  can  become  landed  proprie- 
tors. Many  have  their  wives  with  them,  who  have  followed  or 
joined  them.  The  regulations  favor  these  family  reunions, 
which  are  a  gre.it  alleviation  to  the  hardships  of  exile.  The 
bachelors  are  permitted  to  marry  Siberian  women  or  convicts  like 
themselves.'     The  government  apportions  a  yearly  sum — two  or 

'  Usually  officially  "  invited  "  to  do  so  and  offered  a  cboice  of  willing 
brides  immediately  on  their  arrival. 
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three  thousand  roubles — to  defray  the  wedding  expenses  of  sudi 
amoug  the  penal  settlers  who  cannot  afford  them.  The  convicts 
get  up  festivities,  of  which  whiskey  is  the  main  feature,  and  to 
which  they  invite  the  soldiers  and  officials  in  whose  charge  they 
are  placed.  In  Siberia  even  more  than  in  Russia,  the  greatest  evil 
is  the  arbitrary  power  wielded  by  the  officials,  and  which,  there 
also,  finds  its  habitual  corrective  in  venality.  The  field  for  these 
two  vices  is  the  wider  that,  in  thase  wilds,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
control  over  them  ;  besides  which  many  of  those  who  hold  official 
positions  in  Siberia  were  sent  there  in  disgrace,  to  expiate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Uril  former  peccadilloes.* 

The  penal  settlers  lead  ver>'  much  the  life  of  their  Siberian 
neighbors, — a  life  not  particularly  hard  for  men  of  llie  lower 
classes. — so  that  criminals  have  been  known  deliberately  to 
aggravate  their  own  cases,  iu  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
liberty  which  banishment  brings.  Political  exiles  are  much  more 
closely  watched,  and  therefore  much  more  unhappy.  Starving 
on  a  meagre  pittance  of  two  or  three  roubles  a  month,  which  does 
not  always  reach  their  hands  unbroken,  they  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled, iu  order  to  live,  to  take  ser\dce  with  the  police.  In  the 
cities  of  Asia  or  Europe  where  they  are  ordered  to  reade,  the 
inhabitants,  afraid  of  compromising  themselves  by  intercourse 
with  them,  avoid  them  as  they  would  mangy  sheep,  while  they 
frequently  make  things  pleasant  for  the  s-nindlers  and  embezzlers, 
with  whom  merchants  and  functionaries  are  quite  willing  to  hob- 
rob  and  feast.  It  is  for  the  political  exiles  that  transportation  is 
a  trial  indeed:  for  the  society  man,  the  student,  suddenly  trans- 
planted into  a  de.sert  or  among  coarse  people,  far  from  all  the 
resources  of  civilization  ;  for  the  educated  Russian  or  Pole,  cut 
off  from  his  friends,  his  family,  sometimes  from  the  whole  world, 
deprived  of  letters  and  news,  unable  to  correspond  with  his  own 

•  The  iDquest  ou  the  oondiUou  of  t!ic  convicU  brought  to  liglit,  iu  iSSo 
and  :88i,  monstrous  abusM.  Many  officials  were  saving  a  pile  on  the  keep- 
ing of  the  prisoners  and  hard-labor  convicts,  and  were  pockeliog  tbegrestcr 
part  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
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people  except  at  rare  iutervals.  Besides,  it  is  for  the  State  pris- 
oners the  most  arctic  stations  are  reserved,  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  Russian  settlements.  In  the  best  days  of  Alexander  U., 
vriters  like  Tcheruyshfefsky,*  Shtcb^pof.  Kliudiakbf.  men  whose 
teachings  may  be  disapproved  of,  but  who  had  not  participated  in 
any  plot  or  criminal  attempt,  were  thus  removed  to  the  confines 
of  the  Polar  Circle,  into  the  midst  ot  barbarous  heathen  tribes, 
localities  where  a  mail  arrives  once  or  twice  in  the  year.t 

The  hardest  and  most   repelling  part  of   transportation   to 
Siberia   is  perhaps  the  journey.      From   the  centre  of  Russia, 
■where  the  gangs  are  fomied.  to  Tinmen,  the  first  city  of  Western 
-Siberia,  the  distance  is  over  fifteen  hundred  miles;   it  is  three 
times  that  to  the  districts  of  Eastern  Siberia.     In  former  times 
the  prisoners  walked  most  of  the  way,  tinder  the  whip  of  mounted 
Cosacks  and,  in  the    case  of  hard-labor  convicts,  with  fettered 
ankles  or  manacled  wrists.    The  food  consisted  of  hard  tack,  salt 
meats,  and  such  poor  alms  as  the  charity  of  the  peasants  could 
spare ;  for  resting-place,  the  moist  ground  or  hard  frozen  snow. 
The  journey  lasted  a  year,  sometimes  longer.     Many  of  the  "  un- 
fortunates ■' — as  the  peasants  in  their  kindly  pity  invariably  term 
the  conWcts — dropped  by  the  way  and  never  reached  their  destina- 
tion.    Now  the  journey  is  made,  for  the  greater  part,  by  water, 
on  barges  towed  by  steamers.     This  reform  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  painting.     In  countries  where  the  pen  is  not  free, 
the  artist  may  appeal  to  the  ruler's  heart  by  showing  in  vivid 
presentment  the    suffering  which  the  writer  may    not  discuss. 
And  so,  a  picture  representing  a  convict  gang  on  the  march  to 

•  Tchernyshdfsky,  who  was  erroneously  said  to  liave  di«l  in  1880,  was 
for  a  long  time  kept  at  Viluisk,  one  of  the  norttiemmost  po!it»  of  Asia.  It  is 
true  that  so  many  efforts  lifid  been  made  to  free  him,- that  he  had  been  led, 
I  was  told,  to  bcj;  bis  frieuda  to  desist,  as  they  only  made  bis  condition 
Horse.     In  1883  be  was  allowed  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Astrakhan. 

t  Yet  political  exiles,  Ru-saians  and  Folt-s,  have  frequently  been  known 
to  settle  down  in  their  place  of  bBoisbmcnt  voluntanly,  a^er  the  expiration 
of  their  term ;  sometimes  thvy  bad  made  money,  aud  sometimes  had  become 
employes  of  the  goverumcut  wbicb  had  Imuished  tbem. 
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Siberia,  stirred  tlie  public  and  so  forcibly  impressed  Alexander  II. 
that  he  gave  orders  to  change  the  mode  of  transportation.  I  have 
met,  on  the  Volga,  such  convict  gangs,  clothed  in  long  loose  linen 
sack  coats,  and  crowded  on  board  flat-bottomed  boats  ;  I  beiie\'e 
they  suffer  less  in  this  way  than  the  French  convicts,  who  are  car- 
ried across  the  ocean,  to  the  antipodes,  stowed  away  in  steerages. 
The  journey  usually  takes  place  in  the  summer  time,  to  make  use 
of  the  connection  between  the  Volga  and  the  Kdma,  then,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Uril,  between  the  Siberian  rivers  Tobol,  Obi,  and 
others.  The  convicts  winter  in  European  Russia,  iu  the  diCFerent 
houses  of  detention  ;  in  the  spring  they  are,  from  all  ends  of  the 
empire,  sent  on  lo  Moscow,  whence  they  are  started  on  their  way 
to  Asia,  through  Nijnt,  Kaz^,  Penn,  and  Tobolsk. 

During  the  period  of  navigation,  from  May  to  September, 
these  lugubrious  summer  caravans,  consisting  of  hundreds  of 
persons  of  all  ranks,  both  sexes  and  almost  all  ages,  follow  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  frequently  at  intervals  of  eight  or 
ten  days.  The  number  of  convicts  of  all  categories  is  sometimes 
ver\*  considerable.  It  is  towards  1825,  /.  r.,on  Nicolas*  accession, 
that  transportation  begins  on  a  large  scale,  and  since  then  it 
reached  a  higher  figure  every  year.  Thus,  under  Nicolas, 
towards  1830,  the  average  was  about  8.000,  nearly  half  of  whom 
were  vagrants  or  serfs  sent  away  by  their  lords.  In  1850  the 
entire  number  of  exiles  was  83.000.  while  in  1885  it  was  estimated 
at  nearly  100,000  (99,860,  of  whom  23,000  were  women) — a  veri- 
table host,  scattered  all  over  Siberia.* 

From  187S  to  1886,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  the  ca.ses 

amenable  to  banishment,  notmthstanding  the  increasing  use  of  the 

prison,  the  government  has  sent  off  each  summer  from  Moscow  to 

Nijni  Nbvgorod,  about  12.000  sentenced  prisoners  of  both  sexes. 

*  See  Scbitzler,  Efnpire  of  Ihc  Tsars,  vol.  iii.,  p.  882.  FigrutM  man 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Mnksfmof  {Conz'ict  Sibtria).  show  the  number 
of  persons  transporlcJ  hctwcca  1823  and  1858  lo  have  been  a  little  over 
304,cxx>,  only  balf  of  whom,  be  says,  were  seuteucetl  by  retjular  courts  of 
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At  Nijni  or  Kazdn,  these  12.000  are  joined  by  those  from  the 
Lower  Volga,  and  between  Kazito  and  Perm,  the  provinces  along 
the  IC^ma  contribute  further  reinforcements.  To  the  Siberian 
exiles  should  be  added  persons  on  whom  it  is  enjoined  to  reside  in 
the  provinces  along  the  bouudarj*  of  Asia.  So  that,  from  fi,ooo 
or  9,000  which  was  the  usual  figure  towards  the  middle  of  Nicolas' 
reign,  the  humber  of  transported  exiles  gradually  rose,  under 
Alexander  II.  to  18,000,  and,  if  we  include  the  persons  banished 
to  other  places  than  Siberia,  to  near  on  20,000.  lu  other  words,  the 
percentage  levied  yearly  on  the  population  by  transportation  has 
increased  se\'eufold  siucc  the  beginning  of  the  century.* 

Ont  of  these  thousands  how  many  are  sent  by  arbitrarj-  admin- 
istrative order?  The  proportion  greatly  %'aries  according  to  years. 
From  1 861  to  1866, — the  period  of  the  first  revolutionary  agitation 
and  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  the  tide  of  political  transportation 
ran  high,  but  fell  very  low  again  towards  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II. .  From  i36g  to  1879  the  proportion  as  shown  by 
official  and  officious  organs  of  the  press,  scarcely  reached  one  out 
of  a  hundred — or  even  out  of  five  hundred.  In  swveti  years — :87i 
to  1877  inclusively— the  surulolal  of  persons  transported  by  admin- 
istrative order  is  as-serted  to  have  Ijeen  barely  1,600  (1599).  And 
of  these  by  far  the  greater  number — 1.328 — were  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus,  sent  from  their  couutr)'  for  special  reasons,  or  in 
virtue  of  special  laws  ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  only 
271  persons — Russians  and  Poles — arc  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ported by  act  of  the  State  police,  making,  on  the  average,  38  a 
year.  Truly,  onoe  wcadmit  the  institution  at  all,  the  Third  Section 
could  hardly  have  used  its  powers  with  greater  moderation,  even 


♦  The  tuaximam  of  Siberinii  transportation  appenrs  to  have  been  reached 
in  the  years  1875-1S78  ;  in  this  periotl  the  numhtT  of  exilc!^  for  one  year  is 
Baid  to  have  been  19.000.  after  which  it  decreased.  In  1S83.  16.400  persons 
senteDced  to  transportation  passed  ibroufihthe  staiiou-priaon  of  Tiumen  ;  ia 
1S83,  i-i,iX£>  arrived  in  Siberia  and  14,500  were  detained  in  various  prisoasi 
(official  prison  reports  for  1&85). 
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allowing   for  a  probably  equal  number  of  persons  assigned  to 
various  residences  in  European  Russia.* 

Since  the  long  series  of  poliiical  assassinations  began,  the 
nnmber  of  administrative  exiles  naturally  increased  at  an  enor- 
mous rate.  It  increased  certainly  tenfold  during  the  last  years  of 
Alexander  II.,  possibly  a  hundredfold,  though  it  never  reached 
anything  like  the  fabulous  proportions  rumored  abroad.!  After 
doing  its  best  to  rid  itaclf  of  all  its  secret  adversaries  by  reraoWng 
all  the  suspects,  the  imperial  government  repeatedly  found  out  the 
inefBciency  of  these  wholesale  clearings  out.  Already  General 
L6ris  M^likof,  during  the  last  year  of  Alexander  II.,  had  set  free 
quite  a  number  of  the  police's  victims,  Under  Alexander  III. 
General  Igudtief  instituted  a  commLssiou  on  purpose  to  revise  the 
files  of  administrative  exile  cases.J  Several  hundreds  of  esciles 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  while  other  suspects  went 
to  take  their  place  in  the  Baikal  region  or  on  the  coast  of  the 

•Besides  tlie  ndmitiistraUve  exiles,  tliere  is  in  SiVria  a  class  of  "en- 
forced colonists,"  wliicb  is  iDUch  more  nuraeroas  and  which  is  often  mis- 
takenly coafoimded  with  the  former :  they  are  pcraons  transported  by 
seulence  of  their  cotnmuQes  or  townships,  frhicb  arc  invested  with  the 
right  of  expelliug  from  their  midst  objectionable  members.  The  pesunt 
communes  freely  make  use  of  this  sort  of  ostracisin,  for  the  average  of  this 
category,  from  1870  to  3885,  was  o\-cr  5,000  a  year.  In  18S3  over  6.000 
inrlividaala  were  thus  cist  forth  from  their  native  %-illagcs,  aiitl  3.500 
members  of  their  foinilicB  went  with  them.     (OfHctal  prison  reports  for  1S85.) 

t  The  government  does  not  always  know  the  exact  nitntber  of  those  who 
are  transported  or  assigned  places  of  residence  in  Europe  or  .\sia.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statcmeDt  of  the  Official  Messenger  for  September,  iSSi,  the  latter 
□umbered  2,873,  includini;  such  as  had  not  been  removed  from  their  habitual 
place  of  residence.  In  the  spring  of  1883,  the  number  of  administrative 
exiles  was  estimated  at  from  a,6oo  to  a, 800.  While  io  1SS3,  accordinjf  to  the 
official  prison  reports  published  in  1885,  it  was  only  421  (not  includiug  the 
peasants  expelled  by  their  communcl. 

t  See  Hock  II.,  Ch.  V,,  of  the  present  volume.  Most  of  those  who  were 
Tx.-callcd  by  Ldris  Mdlikof,  in  18S0-S1,  were  iu  such  a  destitute  condition, 
that  Ibey  were  nuable  to  ovail  themselves  of  the  permission  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  Stute  had  to  defray  their  tntvelling  expenses  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  oscillliitious  of  the  iniperial  policy,  many  of  these  unfortunates  reached 
home  only  to  retrace  their  steps  very  soon  back  into  exile. 
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White  Sea.  la  this  as  ia  all  other  things,  the  government's  man- 
ner of  acting  changed  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  one  year,  swayed 
by  the  prevailing  influences  aud  the  humor  of  the  moment.  Hours 
of  clemency  are  rapidly  succeeded  by  periods  of  severity,  and 
humane  impulses  get  tangled  up  in  the  queerest  way  with  the 
suggestions  of  wrath. 

The  enormous  penal  population  of  Siberia  is  very  unevenly 
distributed  over  the  country's  many  regions.  The  government 
of  Tobolsk  quite  lately  received  over  a  third  of  the  exiles — 8,000 
for  each  one  of  the  last  years  of  Alexander  II.;  Tomsk  about 
2,500,  Yenissfeysk  3.500,  Irkiitsk  a  little  under  4,000,  the  territories 
of  Trans-Baikal  and  Yakiltsk  a  little  over  500.  Scarcely  half 
were  sent  to  Eastern  Siberia,  although  this  part,  being  much  the 
more  extensive  and  the  least  populous,  would  appear  fittest  for 
penal  colonization.  In  such  a  host  of  criminals,  scattered  over 
immense  areas,  and  mostly  cantoned  in  certain  localities  only, 
it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  desertions.  It  is  estimated  that  one  third 
of  the  convicts  escape,  which  lets  loose  6,000  vagrants  on  tlie 
countr>*  every  year.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  considerable 
discrepaucj*  between  the  official  transportation  figures  and  the 
number  of  convicts  actually  on  hand.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the 
first  of  Januarj-,  1876,  over  51,000  persons  were  entered  on  the 
registers  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk  as  peual  colonists,  and 
only  34,000  could  be  produced  by  the  local  administration.  In 
the  government  of  Tomsk,  at  the  same  time,  4>55i  persons  were 
missing.  These  figures,  together  with  the  carelessness  of  the 
local  authorities,  bear  witness  to  the  ineflficiencj-  of  the  system. 
In  many  cantons  {vbloif)  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  one  third, 
sometimes  a  whole  half,  of  the  exiles  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
rural  commimes  had  disappeared.  In  the  governments  of  Tomsk 
and  Yeniss^ysk,  in  1883.  there  were,  out  of  20,000  exiles  regis- 
tered in  different  communes,  onl}'  2,600  actually  residing  in  the 
places  assigned  them  ;  over  17,000  were  fugitives.  Of  those  who 
stayed,  a  vast  majority  had  neither  a  regular  profession  nor  a  con- 
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stant  pursuit.  The  governor-generals,  in  their  reports,  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  idleness,  druukenuess,  vagrancy,  ruled  su- 
preme ill  a  great  number  of  those  penal  settlements  which  one 
pictures  to  oneself  from  a  distance  as  subjected  to  a  severe  and 
minute  discipline.* 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  such  conditions,  if  criminality  attains 
to  frightful  proportions  in  the  provitices  set  apart  for  transporta- 
tion. In  the  government  of  Tobolst  each  year  showed  an  a\*er- 
age  of  one  crime  for  ever>'  72  convicts  ;  in  that  of  Tomsk  one 
for  every  67.t  In  these  two  provinces  judicial  statistics  show 
about  one  crime  annually  for  1,000  inhabitants.  Siberia  taken  in 
a  lump  gives  a  yearly  average  of  one  armed  robbery  for  31.000 
inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  one  homicide  for  not  quite  9,000.  so 
that,  in  Russian  Asia,  personal  security  is  about  ten  times  less 
than  in  Western  Europe.  As  a  moralizing  school,  therefore,  the 
system  is  a  failure.  Has  it  been  more  successful  in  ensuring  the 
securitj'  of  the  mother-land  which,  by  this  eliminating  proc^rss. 
strives  to  uuburdcn  itself  on  its  Asiatic  dependencies  of  all  its 
vitiating  elements  ? 

The  merely  nominal  bulwark  of  the  Ural  is  far  from  keeping 
in  the  steppe.s  or  mountains  of  Siberia  the  thousands  of  criminals 
and  adventurers  whom  the  mother-land  regularly  seuds  out  there. 
Being  only  a  continuation  of  European  Russia,  and  separated 
from  it  by  no  natural  barrier,  Ru.ssiau  Asia  is  a  far  less  safe  prison 
than  the  countries  and  islands  beyond  the  ocean  which  France 
uses  for  her  penal  settlements.  Astounding  as  they  appear  from 
afar,  the  distances  which  separate  the  Siberian  provinces  from 

•  Of  the  34,293  person!*  of  Iwlh  sexes  who,  in  1876,  couslituted  the  actual 
penal  popularioii  of  the  govcruiuent  of  Tobolsk,  2,689  <Wclared  they  hnd  no 
profeseion  ;  1,247  were  sapporled  by  the  urban  or  roral  communes  ;  13,236 
■were  inscribed  on  the  registers  as  vagrants;  13,50a  were  exempted  from 
taxation,  ncd  the  arrean  of  taxes  due  from  the  rest  amounted  to  643,000 
roubles. 

t  A  study  of  Sir.  Yadr^ntsef,  published,  in  1S84,  by  the  statistical  sec- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Ccographicnl  Society,  shows  the  proportion,  for  the 
wholt  of  Siberia,  to  reach  one  crime  for  every  »?t  convict*. 
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the  centre  of  the  empire,  do  not  arrest  convicts  who  long  for  their 
native  land  and  for  a  renewal  of  tlicir  adventurous  career.  The 
Russian — the  plebeian  Russian  at  least — is  a  great  pedestrian.  If 
be  cannot  compete  in  flcctness  with  the  English  and  Americans, 
scientifically  trained  for  rapid  walking,  the  Russian  pilgrim,  with 
his  seemingly  slow  and  indolent  gait,  manages  to  cover  huge  dis- 
tances, by  easy  stages.  Many  fugitive  convicts  since  Xavier  de 
Maistre's /(?««<•  SibirieHne^  have  been  known  to  tramp  it  across 
the  whole  empire,  begging  or  stealing  their  way  all  the  distance 
to  Petersburgh  or  Moscow.  All  the  hindrances  opposed  to  free 
circulation  by  the  complicated  passport  system  are  unavailing  to 
stop  them.  In  their  struggle  with  the  police  they  are  aided  by 
the  compassion  of  the  people,  who»  owing  to  the  mingling  of 
political  prisoners  with  criminals  and  to  centuries  of  oppression, 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  con\'ictsas  unjustly  persecuted  brethren. 
•There  are,  in  the  northeast  of  Russia,  villages  where  we  are  told 
that  the  peasants  still  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  outside  the 
isb^'s  door  or  window,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  for 
possible  noclunial  passers-by. 

The  police  annually  arrests  a  great  many  of  these  runaways. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  prisoners  sent  on  every  summer  from 
Moscow  are  re-taken  fugitives.  And  yet  many  succeed  iu  baffling 
pursuit.  Whole  villages  of  these  outlaws  have  been  discavered 
from  time  to  time  iu  the  heart  of  forests,  where  they  lived  free 
from  taxes,  far  from  the  authorities'  searching  eye.  Mast  of  them 
wander  about  the  remoter  portions  of  the  empire,  or  work  for  half 
■wages  in  the  mines  of  the  Ural  or  the  Altai.  In  this  manner 
transportation^  so  much  used  as  a  remedy  against  vagrancy, 
creates  a  new  class  of  dangerous  vagrants. 

With  such  results  to  show,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  system, 
practised  until  now  on  so  large  a  scale,  meets  with  little  favor  at 
pre.sent  from  the  jurists  or  criminalists  whase  object  is  repression, 
any  more  than  from  the  politicians  and  journalists  who  are 
interested  in  colonization.     Siberia,  after  having  for  several  cen- 
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turies  absorbed  the  refuse  of  the  Russian  population, — criminals, 
vagranUi,  runaway  peasants,  with  the  addition  of  political  pris- 
oners and  religious  sectarians — Siberia,  which  now  numbers  a  free 
population  of  four  millions  of  Russians,  is  tired  at  last  of  beiug 
treated  as  a  sewer,  into  which  European  Russia  discharges  all  its 
iufectious  and  dangerous  matter.  Taking  English  Australia's 
example,  Russian  Asia  begins  to  repudiate  the  couvicls.  who  are 
to  her  not  so  much  a  resource  as  a  cause  of  demoralization  and 
insecurity.  At  one  time  perhaps,  when  it  was  chiefly  harmless 
political  suspects  and  quiet  sectarians  who  were  sent  there,  colo- 
nization could  derive  some  benefit  from  this  regularly  incoming 
tide  of  penal  immigration.  It  is  no  longer  so  now.  The  convict 
colonists  keep  the  free  colonists  away.  In  the  words  of  a  Russian 
%\'riter,  the  goverumcul,  by  making  of  Siberia  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, has  invested  it  in  the  people's  imagination  with  a  nimbus 
of  horror,  so  that  no  one  likes  to  go  there.*  The  verj'  measure 
which  was  to  further  Russian  colonization  in  Asia  has  re- 
larded  it.  And  now  efforts  are  made  to  substitute,  for  penal 
purposes,  countries  less  frequented  by  free  colonists  and,  if  not 
remoter,  better  isolated  from  the  centre  of  the  empire. 

The  steppes  of  Turkestan  and  the  valle>-s  of  Central  Aaa 
might  have  been  tried,  but  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  sands 
of  deserts  do  not  keep  convicts  as  safe  as  a  stretch  of  sea. 
Islands  are  after  all  the  best  prisons.  To  make  escapes  more 
difficult,  the  government  has  transferred  its  principal  penal  station 
to  the  foggy  wildernesses  of  the  large  island  Sakh.<ilin.  north  of 
Japan.  Several  thousands  of  convicts  are  already  settled  in  this 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  old  continent,  whose  snows  cover  bountiful 
coal  mines.  They  travel  from  Odessa  by  sea,  a  mode  of  trans- 
portation less  slow  and  costly  than  the  overland  route.     Strange 

•  Veninkaf,  Russia  and  (he  East  (Ro&s\a  i  V'osldkJ,  pp.  74,  75.  The 
greater  number  of  the  convicts  have  no  fumilics  and  very  few  take  to  farm- 
ing. Id  ttic  rural  comniuncs  of  the  govenimcnt  of  Tobolsk,  9,579  convicts 
had  under  cultivation  an  extent  uf  only  775  dt'ssiatinas—lcas  than  a,ooo 
mcies,  or  little  over  two  acres  for  ever>'  ten  convicts. 
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irony  of  fate — the  first  steamers  used  for  this  sen'ice  belonged  to 
the  patriotic  fleet  purchased  by  subscriptions,  in  1878,  when  a 
conflict  with  England  was  apprehended.  The  route  lies  through 
the  Uosphorus,  the  Suez  Cannl,  and  over  Singapore,  so  that  the 
convicts  are  taken  to  their  destination,  a  sort  of  Asiatic  Iceland, 
across  the  burning  tropic  seas,* 

Transportation,  as  it  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
last  half  centnr)-,  has  not  proved  a  success  ;  it  was  to  have  bene- 
fited Siberia,  to  have  purified  Russia,  to  have  moralized  the  con- 
^•icts — it  has  not  done  any  of  these  things.  This  punishment, 
^rhich  some  people  in  France  would  like  to  inflict  on  nil  criminals 
guilty  of  a  second  offence,  and  which  seems  better  calculated  than 
any  other  to  accomplish  the  two  objects  of  moral  correction  and  social 
protection  which  are  what  all  legislation  aims  at,  has  given  in 
Russia  none  but  saddening  and  discouraging  results.  On  what- 
ever point  of  view  wc  take  our  stand — the  interests  of  society, 
those  of  tlie  criminal,  tliose  of  the  couutr>''s  colonization,  the 
system  followed  so  long  has  proved  inefficient.  This  is  so  certain 
that,  in  spite  of  its  being  such  a  convenient  riddance,  it  might  per- 
haps have  been  given  up  already,  but  for  the  police's  convenience 
and  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  question  ;  what  to  do  with  the 
political  prisoners  ? 

If  transportation  is  to  go  on  still,  it  must  be  on  a  reduced  scale 

and  under  different  conditions.     A  re\"ision  of  the  penal  code  is 

the    necessar)'   ccrollarj'   of  the    abrogation    of   those    corporal 

puni.shmcnts  which  held  too  large  a  place  in  it  not  to  leave  the 

law   weakeued  by  their    disappearance.     This  the  government 

realized.      In     1876    already    the    elaboration    of  a    new   penal 

Code  was  entnisted  to  a  commission,  whose   labors  were  at  the 

Hame  time  to  serve  as  basis  for  a  penitentiary  reform.     The  main 

problem  was  a  better  graded  scale  of  penalties.     The  legislation 

•  Convicu,  when  liberated  from  the  prison  of  SakbaUu,  remaia  for  life 
On  the  island  witb  their  families — if  the  Litter  ha\*e  followed  or  joined  them 
Crom  home.  As  most  of  tliem  hare  no  means  of  subsistence  Tvhatever,  they 
Casually  have  to  be  supported  by  the  State. 
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was  at  fault  in  two  opposite  ways  :  excessive  leniency  towards 
great  crimes,  excessive  severity  towards  small  offences.  The 
pimisliments  are  out  of  proportion,  with  the  offences,  Siberia  being^ 
the  burden  of  nearly  every  sentence  as  formerly  the  rod.  In  the 
new  scale  of  penalties,  hard  tabor  will  remain,  as  it  has  been,  the 
moat  terrible  of  the  ordinary  means  of  repression.  Considered  as 
a  .substitute  for  capital  pnnishment,  it  will  be  inflicted  only  for  the 
most  odious  crimes ;  the  sentence  will  be  less  common  and  more 
se\"eTe  than  it  is  now. 

As  regards  political  suspects  and  religious  sectarians,  the  old 
system  of  expulsion  wilt  tie  kept  up  as  long  as  the  administra- 
tion's arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  supply  of  penal  settlers  runs  short  from  this  quarter.  If  the 
courts  or  the  police  made  use  of  this  weapon  only  against  such 
dangerous  and  repulsive  fanatics  as  the  skopisjf  ("mutilated"), 
the  humanest  tolerance  could  not  object.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
not  always  so.  At  all  the  extremes!  ends  of  Russia,  beyond  the 
Ural  as  well  as  beyond  the  Caucasus,  the  traveller  encounters 
colonics  of  harmless  heretics,  whose  only  crime  consists  in  repudi- 
ating the  dogmas  or  ceremonial  of  tlie  established  church.  By 
means  of  this  enforced  colonization  with  every  sort  of  refractory 
elements,  political  or  religious,  the  government  is  in  danger  of 
inoculating  the  remote  provinces,  especially  Siberia,  with  a  peril- 
ous spirit  of  independence  or  opposition. 

Imprisonment  has  at  all  times  held  a  place  in  the  penal  code, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  .seldom  resorted  to.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  that,  one  of  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
anomaly.  Russia,  so  often  pictured  as  one  vast  penal  institution, 
has,  in  reality,  always  been  poor  in  prisons.  She  had  no  snch 
tiling  as  our  old  abbeys  or  castles  to  use  as  lock-ups.  The  prisons 
are  few  in  number  and  cramped  in  space,  and  therefore  frequently 
overcrowded  with  prisoners  on  trial,  .so  that  little  room  is  left  for 
sentenced  criminals.  All  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  tlie  |xjlice's 
habits  as  well  as  by  economical  considerations.      To  long-term 
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imprisonment,  which  costs  a  great  deal,  corporal  punishment  was 
preferred,  which  costs  nothing, — or  transportation,  which  appeared 
a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  criminals.  Formerly  when  a  man 
was  sentenced  to  a  terra  in  prison  and  there  was  no  room  for  him, 
he  would  be  dismissed  after  receiving  fifty  stripes,  if  the  sentence 
was  a  light  one,  or  he  was  sent  to  Siberia,  if  sentenced  for  a  long 
term.  Now  that  corporal  punishment  is  abolished  aud  transporta* 
tion  restricted  in  many  ways,  it  becomes  necessar>"  to  have  recourse 
more  and  more  to  imprisonment.  But  no  matter  how  many  new 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  have  been  erected,  Siberia,  until  there 
are  a  great  many  mure,  will  still  remain  the  great  stand-b>'  of 
justice  and  the  government. 

l^ere  is  much  complaining  of  Russian  prisons ;  they  are 
■depicted  as  horrible  and  filthy  dungeons,  the  inmates  of  which, 
are  subjected  to  the  severest  treatment  and  endure  the  most  cruel 
hardships.  Such  pictures  are  not  always  strictly  true  to  life.* 
The  prisons  which  the  traveller  \isits  in  the  capitals,  those  at  least 
which  have  been  recently  constructed  after  European  models, 
hardly  differ  from  our  own.  In  many  a  city  the  chief  public 
building  is  a  prison,  which  rises  iu  lordly  grandeur  abo^-e  the 
private  dwellings.  In  these  gloomy  halls  of  crime,  one  finds  that 
sort  of  architectural  luxiir>-,  sometimes  even  that  comparative 
comfort,  which  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  provide  for  criminals. 
It  is  not  always  so  in  the  provinces,  in  the  old  buildings,  where, 
from  want  of  room,  prisoners  under  preliminary  arrest  and  sen- 
tenced criminals  are  often  crowded  together.  The  revolutionists 
have  complained  a  great  deal  of  the  foot!  and  the  alleged  inhuman 
treatment  of  which  they  sny  tlieir  friends  are  the  victims.     If  we 

•  In  Petereburgh  itself,  the  damp  "  casemates  "  of  the  rctropavloraky 
fortress,  which,  when  the  Neva  rises  to  hiph-watcr  mark,  lay  below  the 
witen  of  the  river,  recall,  it  is  true,  the  "  wells  "  of  Venice,  the  horrora  of 
which  have  also  twcii  exaggerated.  The  impression  produced  in  this  case  is 
the  more  paiafiil.  that  the  church  of  the  fortress  in  which  the  stale  prison- 
erB  are  con6Ded,  is  the  St.  Deuis  of  the  Romilnofs.  This  proxiniity  of  the 
totntis  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  dungeons  of  the  conspirators  strikes  the 
itDagiuatiou  with  a  peculLaxly  lugubrious  suggest! ven ess. 
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are  to  believe  their  proclamations,  the  sufferings  of  political  pris- 
oners have  been  a  main  cause  of  the  exasperation  of  the  nihilists 
and  of  the  numerous  assassinations  attempted  by  them.*  The 
investigations  set  on  foot  from  lime  to  time  by  the  government 
itself  have  indeed  brought  to  light  some  revolting  facts.  The 
accommodatious  and  the  food  have  often  been  found  insufficient 
and  unwholesome.  In  so  vast  an  empirt;,  with  the  habitual  vices 
of  bureaucracy,  with  the  lack,  of  control  and  publicity,  such  abuses 
are  not  to  be  avoided,  yet  thc>'  appear  to  be  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  The  charge  to  which  prisons  appear  most  open,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  is  that  of  want  of  cleanliness  and  bad  hygiene.  The 
sanitary  conditions  are  often  deplorable  ;  at  times  when  epidemics 
prevail,  such  places  frequently  become  dangerous  centres  of  infec- 
tion.t  To  this  source  of  suffering  should  be  added,  sometimes, 
the  roughness  of  the  jailers,  and  almost  always  the  arbitrary-  ways 
and  the  venality  of  the  officials  who  show  no  regard  for  anything 
but  money.  Abuses  and  disorder  could  the  more  easily  prevail, 
that  this  important  branch  was  full  of  confusion.  The  Ministry 
of  Justice,  that  of  the  Interior,  the  Third  Section,  quite  lately  had 
each  its  own  particular  prisons,  with  separate  administrations.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  want  of  unity,  the  prison  ser\-ice  was  all 
centred  in  one  new  administration,  with  a  special  board  at  its  head. 
which  was  placed  under  the  control  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
sovereign.! 

"  So  in  Fcbniarj-,  1879,  the  seditious  posters  which  Appeared  in  ShArkof 
the  day  after  the  fissassitmtion  of  the  governor,  Prince  Krnpdllcio.  gave  as 
one  of  the  motives  for  his  "  execution  "  the  barharous  treatment  lo  wbicfa 
political  prisoners  iu  the  city  jaila  were  said  to  have  been  subjected  by  his 
orders. 

't  Iu  the  jail  at  Pskof,  it  was  ascertained  that  each  prisoner  was  ill,  on 
the  average,  three  times  every  year;  at  Viliia  tUc  prison  mortality  was  33 
per  cent,  anuually.  Tliese  old  jiiils,  ten  111  imuibcT,  arc  now  to  be  anp- 
preisctl,  and  all  con.\Tcls  sentenced  lo  iianl  labor  lo  be  transported  to  Sit>eria, 
there  to  he  massed  on  the  Isle  of  SakhaHn  and  in  the  Tratu-Baikal 
Territory-. 

X  The  system  in  force  in  prisons  and  peniteiiliflries  has  Iieen  \i\-idly 
described  by  the  novelist  Dostoydfsky— who,  in  his  youth,  had  been  impli- 
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It  is  hoped,  by  reforming  the  penitentiary  system  and  revising 
the  penal  code,  to  diuiiuish  the  average  of  crime  or  at  least  to 
arrest  its  increase.  Such  hopes  have  too  often  been  deceived  to 
inspire  much  confidence.  Not  that  there  is  anytliiug  ver>'  dis- 
couraging in  the  condition  of  the  empire  in  this  respect.  The 
sinister  prophecies  which  were  heard  at  the  time  of  the  emfluctpa- 
tion  have  not  conic  true.  It  was  predicted  then  that,  by  abruptly 
breaking  the  traditional  bond  between  landlord  and  peasant,  every 
vice  and  every  crime  would  lie  let  loose  on  the  nation.  What  was 
not  to  be  feared  from  a  coarse  and  ignorant  people,  suddenly 
relieved  of  the  fetters  it  had  worn  for  several  centuries  !  Facts 
have  not  bome  out  these  apprehensions.  Crimes  may  have 
changed  their  nature,  but  criminality  has  not  ranch  increased  ;  in 
some  respects  it  rather  appears  to  have  decreased.  To  establish 
a  comparison  is  difficult,  for  there  are  not  sufficient  statistical  data 
on  hand  for  that.  Outside  of  the  crimes  and  offences  which  were 
tried  by  courts  of  justice,  serfdom  had  a  set  of  crimes  of  its  own 
— crimes  which  often  remained  unknown  and  unpunished,  such 
as  outrages  against  humanity  and  the  honor  of  women,  attempts 
against  the  life  and  property  of  masters,  assassinations,  incendiar- 
ism, domestic  troubles,  murder  of  ill-assorted  liu.sbands  and  wives, 
owing  to  the  .system  of  compnlsorj*  marriage  which  many  land- 
lords upheld,  giving  the  handsomest  girls  to  their  own  favorite 
ser\'ants. 

The  statistics  of  crime  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  results  of  emancipation  and  the  great  laws  which 
have  left  no  branch  of  national  life  untouched.     This  criterion, 

catcdio  a  polilicil  trial,  and  was  for  several  years  a  hard-labor  couvicl.  The 
Revue  Britanniijue  iox  May,  18S2,  gave  a  review  of  his  Mfmoirs  of  the  Dead- 
House,  with  translflted  fragments.  More  recently,  a  fonncr  prisoner,  Lindf 
by  name,  published,  under  the  title  From  Prison  to  Prison,  cunoiiB  and 
melancholy  pictures  of  the  life  in  these  places.  Compare  with  thera  the 
descriptious  of  Prince  Krapdtkin,  himself  a  political  convict  escaped  from 
Siberia,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  18S4.  More  lately  slill,  the  same  sub- 
ject has  hcen  presented  under  the  gloomiest  colore  by  K\ve  American  travel- 
ler, Mr.  George  Kenuan,  in  his  book  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,  1891. 
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indeed,  seemingly  so  simple,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  accurate 
indications,  because,  in  reality,  it  is  not  the  same  for  the  period 
preceding"  the  refonns  and  that  following  thera.  Apart  from  the 
changes  operated  in  the  social  status,  the  institution  of  the  new 
courts  and  all  the  improvements  in  the  judicial  service  make  such 
a  comparison  uncertain  or  deceptive. 

And  even  were  it  not  so,  were  it  demonslrated  Uiat,  since  the 
emancipnlion,  certain  offences,  certain  crimes,  have  increased  per- 
ceptibly, would  that  justify  a  condemnation  of  the  emancipation 
and  the  leforms?  In  all  countries,  when  they  are  stirred  by  deep- 
reaching  commotions,  the  dregs  of  society,  the  muddy  deposit  at 
the  bottom  naturally  tends  to  rise  to  the  surface.  These  times 
of  social  transformations,  when  traditional  ideas  and  old  beliefs 
are  shaken,  when  all  material  conditions  arc  upset  and  the  hie- 
rarchical order  is  disturbed,  do  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  favor 
morality,  either  public  or  private.  Thus  in  Italy,  the  countrj* 
which,  next  to  Russia,  has  changed  most  in  the  last  thirtj*  years, 
crime  has  taken  an  alarming  development.  Such  revolutions 
prodtice  the  same  effects  almost  ever>-wliere. 

If  anything,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  crime,  in  Russia, 
has  not  grown  to  larger  proportions.  In  fact  the  average  has  not 
varied  enough  to  justify  positive  conclusions.  Judging  from  that, 
the  reforms  would  seem  to  have  influenced  morality  neither  one 
way  nor  the  other.  Wc  think  the  reason  is  that  the  people  have 
been  less  deeply  moved  than  is  usually  supposed  by  the  laws 
which,  with  freedom,  gave  them  civil  equality.  It  is  probably 
not  so  much  tlie  serf  as  the  master  who  has  been  shaken  and 
apset ;  not  so  much  the  lower  strata  as  those  of  the  middle  and 
the  top.  The  upheaval  has  been  greatest  there,  not  below, ^the 
moral  and  material  disturbance,  the  perturbation  in  ideas,  habits, 
conditions  of  life.  The  statistics  of  crime,  however  unreliable 
such  an  indicator  may  be,  show  traces  of  this  social  disarray  and 
moral  unhinging.  Recent  trials  and  scandals  of  ever)'  kind, 
savage  crimes  or  shameful  outrages,  which  surprise  one  when 
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they  occur  iu  a  ceitaiu  sphere,  have  revealed  how  staggered  the 
moral  sense  has  been  in  the  higher  regions  of  Russian  society. 
Hence  a  singularly  sad  fact,  not,  perhaps,  specially  proper  to 
Russia,  but,  wherever  it  occurs,  a  symptom  of  a  really  diseased 
condition.  The  number  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write, — 
nay,  the  number  of  persons  having  received  an  average  higher 
education,  is  relatively  greater  among  the  criminals  than  in  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  statistical  materials  supplied  by  the 
Ministri,-  of  Public  Instruction  are  less  exact  and  less  detailed 
than  those  we  get  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  so  that  nothing 
precise  can  be  said  on  the  subject  ;  but.  judging  from  what  we 
have,  it  would  seem  tliat,  iu  Russia,  education  iucrcases  the  pro- 
pensity to  crime  instead  of  lessening  it.  This  result  is  the  more 
desen-ing  of  attention,  tliat,  in  Russia  as  everywhere  else,  it  has 
been  noticed  that  education  tends  to  diminish  the  propensity  to 
crime  of  a  violent  nature. 

If  we  survey  at  one  glance  the  various  classes  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  we  6nd  that  morality  has  lost  nothing  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  serfdom's  rough  discipline.  If  emancipation  and  the 
reforms  which  followed  in  its  wake  have  not  brought  about  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  this  respect,  neither  have  they  con- 
tributed to  demoralize  the  people.  Common  crime  has  remained 
prett>*  well  statsonan.'  in  proportion  to  the  population.  What  has 
taken  a  frightful  development  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  is  political  crime  of  all  grades.  And  this  special  direc- 
tion of  criminal  energies,  does  not  the  condition  of  the  country 
account  for  it?  Is  it  not  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  reforms  have 
remained  incomplete  and  unfini.shed,  have  Ixren  restricted  or  trun- 
cated in  the  practice,  so  that,  instead  of  conciliating,  they  have 
only  irritated  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  Russia  of  our  day.  being  made 
of  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new, — of  brand-new  pieces  and  patches 
of  a  threadbare  past. — ^remains  incoherent,  and  motley,  so  that 
thousands  of  active  minds  have  lost  their  bearings  and  vainly 
grope  for  the  right  way  ? 
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In  modem  states  there  exists  a  redoubtable  power,  similar  to 
the  Titaus  of  myth,  a  hundred-armed  giant,  possessed  of  a  thou- 
sand ej'es  and  a  tliottsand  mouths,  who  spontaneously,  Wiithout  a 
thought  of  remuneration,  undertakes  to  watch  over  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law  ;  to  track  out  and  denounce  to  authority  and  to  the 
public  abuses  of  any  kind,  or  even  the  semblance  of  an  abuse. 
This  indefatigable  Argus  is  the  Press,  which,  with  oU  its  faults 
and  even  vicvs.  represents  the  coutrol  of  each  and  all  over  the 
actions  of  the  goverament  and  its  agents.  And  if  the  refonns  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  have  not  given  to  the  Russians  all 
that  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  expect,  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  imputable  to  the  conditions  iu  which  this  volmiteer  over- 
seer, this  self-constituted  comptroller  of  modem  times,  has  been 
placed  in  their  countr>'.  The  legal  status  of  the  press  accounts  for 
many  contradictions  between  lawsand  manners  and  for  the  power- 
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lessuess  of  the  goveraineat  itself  to  accomplish  the  good  things  it 
decrees. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imag^ine  that  the  press  in  Russia  has 
noinflucuce,  that  the  periodicals  have  no  other  mission  than  to 
register  the  acts  of  the  goveniment  or  the  commuuications  from 
foreign  countries.  The  Russian  press,  since  the  Crimean  War, 
lias  vastly  gained  in  importance ;  if,  in  an  autocratic  state,  there 
Ofuld  be  another  power  than  the  government,  that  power  would  be 
the  press.  With  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  political  organs,  in 
a  country  which,  in  the  place  of  a  body  representing  the  nation, 
has  only  scattered  and  unconnected  provincial  assemblies,  the 
press,  even  though  kept  under  close  control,  may,  in  some  resx)ects, 
have  a  greater  real  ascendancy  than  in  states  where  the  rostrum 
and  the  Ii\'ing  word  remove  the  written  word  to  the  second  place. 
This  has  been  seen  repeatedly  in  Russia,  especially  in  critical  times, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  anomalies  of  Russian  affairs.  This 
press,  so  long  held  in  bondage,  is  far  from  being  sen-ile  ;  these 
periodicals,  tied  down  with  so  many  fetters,  at  times  show  remark- 
able daring.  Their  being  so  dependent  on  the  govenimeut  does 
not  in  the  least  impair  their  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
nor  even  always  in  those  of  the  rulers. 

The  periodical  is  not  a  spontaneous  growth  in  Russia.  Like 
sdence,  like  written  and  printed  literature,  it  was  imported. 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  innovator,  in  this  as  in  ever>'thing. 
Under  his  father^  Alexis,  there  already  existed  a  gazette,  The 
Current  News,  edited  by  the  "  PrikAz  of  Ambassadors" 
(answering  to  the  modem  Ministr}'  of  Foreign  Affairs),  the 
object  of  which  was  to  keep  the  government  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  abroad.  Peter  was  the  first  to  found  a  paper  for  the 
public.  It  was  in  1703  that  he  introduced  into  his  dominions  this 
future  adversar>'  of  absolute  power.  This  first  gazette,  which 
came  out  at  irregular  ii5ter\'als,  was  transferred  to  Petersburgh  in 
1727  ;  it  has  been  mistakenly  identified  with  the  Moscow  Gazette, 
founded  in  1756,  which  proudly  heads  its  columns  with  this  veuer- 
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able  birlh-date.  Under  all  Peter's  successors,  especially  under 
Catherine  11..  there  appeared  several  papers,  devoted  prindpally 
to  literature  and  criticism.  During  the  entire  first  half  of  the 
present  centur>',  the  Russian  press  preserved  the  essentially  Uter- 
ar>'  character  it  bore  through  the  eighteenth.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  political  papers  dales  ouly  from  the  reigri  of  Alexander  II., 
and  even  under  him  the  press  partly  retained  the  habits  to  which 
it  had  been  fashioned  from  its  birth.  One  of  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures has  long  been  the  predominance  of  the  review  or  monthly 
over  the  daily — a  natural  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of 
literature  over  politics.* 

In  the  reigu  of  Alexander  I.  were  founded  reviews  wliicb, 
after  three  quarters  of  a  century,  are  still  greatly  in  vogue.  In 
1802  there  appeared  in  Petersburgh  the  Europcaji  Messenger 
(  Vihinik  Evrlpy),  edited  at  first  by  Karamzin — to  this  day  the 
chief  exponent  of  modem  liberahsm  and  "Occidentalism."  In 
1809  Moscow  followed  suit  with  the  Russian  Messenger  (RUsskty 
Viistnik),  whicli,  after  voicing  Slavophil  tendencies,  remained, 
under  Mr.  Katk5f,  the  leadtug  organ  of  conservatism  aud  nation- 
alistic aspirations.! 

Russia  now  numbers  half  a  score  of  large  monthlies,  some  of 
which  print  nine  or  ten  thousand  copies — a  respectable  figure, 
where  there  is  so  much  competition,  for  a  countr>-  where  the 
reading  public  is  still  a  Hmited  one,  aud  a  language  which  is,  as 

*  On  these  beginnings  of  the  Russian  press,  as  on  the  characteristics  of 
its  main  organs,  sec  Mr,  Courridre's  Histoirede  la  LitUrature  ConUmporaitie 
en  Jtussie  (History  0/ Contemporary  Literature  in  Russia). 

t  By  the  side  of  these  two  magaxines  have  sprung  up  several  others, 
qtiile  as  iuiporlant.  The  Word  (SldxH)),  Russian  Thought  (Jihsskifya 
MyslJ,  Echoes  (Otgoldsski),  The  Country  fStranaJ,  The  National  Annds^ 
Di/lo  (  Work)  :  the  two  last  &0  ritroogly  tuibued  wilh  the  Heniocralic  spirit, 
that  they  wtrt"  lately  suppressed ;  Virgin  Soil  (Nov J,  in  illustrated  tnagi^ 
liiie,  founded  under  Alexander  III.;  Russia  (Rusij,  the  Slavophil  organ, 
which  ceased  to  appear  in  1S86,  in  consequence  of  Aksdlcofs  deatli.  Theie 
are,  besides  all  these,  historical  and  other  special  reviews  :  The  Russian 
Archive,  Russian  Antiquities,  J'he  Critical  Review,  The  Joumai  0/ PutUtc 
Instruction,  and  others. 
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yet,  so  little  read  abroad.  Under  Alexander  I.,  especially  under 
Nicolas,  the  reviews,  almost  eulirely  closed  against  politics,  but 
wide  open  to  all  questions  of  philosophy,  hisioT>'.  literature,  ricli 
in  original  writings  and  in  translations  from  the  French,  the 
English,  the  German,  reigned  without  rivals.  It  was  there  that 
classics  and  romantics.  Occidentals  aud  Slavophils,  fought  their 
pitched  battles  on  literary  and  historical  grounds,  aud  frequently, 
under  cover  of  them,  aired  the  political  discus^ons  forbidden  to 
literar>'  men.  In  no  country*  has  the  high  standard  monthly  press 
Yielded  so  great  an  influence ;  it  may  be  affirmed  that  to  it  contem- 
porary Russia  is  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  ideas 
in  the  lettered  portion  of  her  society.  Thanks  to  it,  the  landlord 
shut  up  in  his  estate,  cut  off  from  the  world,  surrounded  with 
ignorant  serfs,  could  follow  the  intellectual  jousts  goiug  on  in 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  and  keep  track  without  effort  of  the 
evolution  of  all  the  great  Western  literatures. 

The  laws,  the  strictness  of  the  censure — everything,  even  to 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse,  and  the  postal  service,  which,  iu  the 
interior  of  the  empire,  hardly  ever  went  beyond  wcekjy  mail  dis- 
tributions— favored  the  prosperity  of  the  voluminous  monthly 
publications  iu  opposition  to  the  meagre  daily  sheet,  so  that  in 
Russia  the  word y<?«r«a/  hascome  to  mean  a  review  or  magazine.* 
The  railroads  aud  telegraphs,  no  less  than  the  mitigation  of  the 
press  laws,  could  not  but  give  daily  journalism  an  impetus  hith- 
erto unknowu  ;  and  if  the  reviews  have  gone  on  prospering,  the 
daily,  under  Alexander  II,,  considerably  increased  in  importance. 
The  siege  of  Sebastbpol,  the  Polish  insurrection,  the  European 
wars  of  1R59.  1866,  1870 — the  numerous  reforms  taken  in  hand  at 
home — all  these  things  had  the  effect  of  activating  the  growth  of 

•  Tbe  literary  review*  have  retained  the  greater  weight,  that  the  hook 
trade  U  far  from  having  titlcen  the  same  development  as  iu  other  Europeao 
countries.  There  t.i  nothing  in  Russia  at  all  comparable  to  our^reat  pub- 
lishing houses.  The  offices  of  the  raHgaziocs  partly  tnke  their  place,  while 
iodependent  book  puhlishing  is  content  to  occupy  a  nuhordinate  position, 
f^eneraUy  doiQ.t;  httle  more  tlion  reprint  what  has  already  appeared  ia  the 
futaioDable  reviewi. 
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llie  daily  on  every  side,  as  it  alone  could  keep  the  public  posted 
on  the  events  which  came  crowding  in  in  quick  succession,  both 
iu  Russia  aud  abroad.  The  last  Tiirco-Russian  war,  with  its 
long-dra\s'n  diplomatic  preliminaries  aud  its  thrilling  allemalives 
of  success  and  disasters — "  nihilism,"  with  its  audacious  deeds, 
gave  new  life  to  the  daily  press,  by  exciting  national  feeling  aud 
public  curiosity,  even  in  the  classes  hitherto  indifferent  to  e\'ents 
which  did  not  seem  to  concern  Iheiu. 

In  1830  there  were  in  the  entire  Russian  Empire  only  thirteen 
periodica]  papers  ;  in  1850  there  were  already  twice  as  many.  At 
the  present  day  Russia  proper  numbers  some  650  of  them,  about 
500  of  which  are  issued  iu  Russian,  aud  the  rest  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  border  provinces — German,  Lett,  Ehst,  Georgian, 
Armenian,  even  Hebrew.*  Six  or  seven  hundred  does  not  seem  a 
large  figure  compared  with  the  multittade  of  periodical  writings  in 
other  modern  countries  ;  it  is  only  cue  fifth  of  what  is  issued  iu 
France,  and  only  one  half  of  the  periodicals  of  every  sort  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  t  And  what  is  it  by  the  side  of  the  United  States, 
which,  iu  1885,  boasted  over  a  thousand  daily  papers  alone?  The 
leading  dailies  of  the  two  capitals  print  from  20,000  to  25,000 
copies.  Ouly  one  ever  reached  70,000,  and  the  entire  press  of 
St.  Petersburgh  probably  does  not  consume  as  much  paper  as  a 
single  English  paper— the  Standard,  for  instance,  or  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Yet,  for  Russia,  this  is  a  considerable  progresis  :  nor 
can  the  importance  of  a  country's  press  be  estimated  from  the 
number  of  its  organs,  or  its  value  from  the  quantity  of  printer's 
ink  it  consumes. 

"  From  arcport  published  in  tS&4,hy  ihc  Offidal  Messenger,  wc  see  that, 
at  tbat  date,  llic  total  anmber  of  ptriodical  pnblicatioDS  issued  in  the  whole 
empire,  incliuling  Poland  and  Finland,  came  near  to  &00.  Finland  alone 
bad,  io  1S85,  78  papers,  of  wbicll  44  were  in  Finnic,  and  34  in  Swedish.  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  500  papers  issat'cj  iu  Russian,  one  third  bore  au  official 
character,  as  they  belon^^ed  to  the  admtDistration,  to  political,  or  relijfiotts 
authorities. 

\  Mr.  Mermet  (Attnttaire  de  la  Presse^  iSfi*,)  tells  us  that  1343  periodi- 
cal p.ipent  trere  printed  in  Paris,  and  about  2,000  in  the  departments — and 
these  figures,  especially  the  last,  must  at  the  prnent  time,  fall  far  short  of 
the  truth. 
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The  relatively  small  number  of  Russian  dailies  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  political  conditions  and  the  limited  diSusicm 
of  school  learning.  The  want  most  felt  is  that  of  local  and  popu- 
lar papers.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  the  centralization  of  the 
press  so  great ;  in  none  do  the  papers,  by  their  size»  their  coo- 
tents,  even  their  price,  maiutitiu  so  aristocratic  or  at  least  so 
bourgeois  a  character.  The  large  papers  are  considerably  dearer 
thau  in  England  or  France,  and  tliere  is  nothing  at  all  correspond- 
ing to  our  penny  sheets.  The  press,  while  it  stands  in  high  favor 
with  the  better  classes,  does  hardly  reach  the  people,  and  appears 
to  make  but  little  effort  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  tlie  manners,  the 
laws,  the  views  of  the  government,  the  country's  economic  condi- 
tion— all  things  conspire  to  dishearten  the  capitalists  who  might 
"be  tempted  to  rush  into  such  a  venture.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
prospect  of  a  speedy  end  of  this  state  of  things.  Still,  there  are 
sundry  signs  betokening  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  take 
interest  in  the  press  and  in  the  news  to  be  found  in  the  papers. 
One  of  the  papers  which  print  the  largest  number  of  copies  is  one 
that  gi\'es  itself  popular  airs — the  Son  of  the  Faiherland  (Sjm 
OtiiUhedva). 

I  have  frequently  been  struck  in  the  Irakiirs  or  popular  restau- 
rants of  large  cities,  by  the  sight  of  men  of  the  lower  classes, — 
working  men,  cabraen,  small  shopmen,— sitting  Willi  their  elbows 
squared  on  a  table,  poring  over  papers,  which  they  slowly 
deciphered,  between  their  innumerable  tumblers  of  tea.  The 
press  is  gradually  making  its  way  even  into  the  villages.  This 
was  proved  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  when  a  com- 
mission of  experts  was  convoked  to  consider  the  public-house 
reform.  This  was  a  question  which  directly  concerned  the  peas- 
ants ;  the  debates  of  the  commission,  reported  in  the  papers,  were 
not  unnoticed  by  them.  In  sundry  communes,  a  peasant  even 
occasionally  made  bold  to  express  his  views  on  the  mailer  through 
the  press.  One  sx)ecial  government  organ,  about  the  only  one 
which  gains  access  to  villages,  the  Rural  Messettger  (Siiskrjf 
ViistnikJ,  pubhshed,  through  the  winter  of  1881-82^  over  forty 
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letters  from  peasants,  sometimes  filled  with  the  most  curioiis  infor- 
mation on  public-houses  aud  popular  life.  Iix  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  the  S^lskiy  Viistnik  had  received  ahout  one  hundred  aud 
fifty  commuuicatious  of  the  sort,  tilt  it  had  to  request  its  rustic 
correspondents  to  stop  sending  in  copy.  Such  facts  are  the  fore- 
ruiiuers  of  an  important  movement. 

As  regards  her  great  newspapers,  Russia  is  already  the  equal 
of  the  other  continental  nations.  Not  to  speak  of  the  GbhiS  (Tht 
VaiceJ,  now  suppressed,  the  S/.  PeUnburgk  GazeiUy  the  Mosanv 
Gaselte,  the  Nhi'oyU  I'rhnia  (New  Time),  and  a  few  others, 
whose  names  are  less  familiar  to  Western  ears,  are  in  no  way 
iuferior  to  their  more  illustrious  contemporaries  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  cither  in  the  literary  quality  of  their  editor- 
ship or  the  extent  of  the  information  conveyed,  without  being 
therefore  servile  adaptations  of  foreign  types. 

Russian  journalism  retains  its  originality,  its  own  particular 
physiognomy  ;  the  coercive  system  under  which  it  exists  uaturally 
impresses  on  it  a  special  stamp.  Polemical  writing,  indeed,  takes 
too  much  room,  but  it  is  far  from  covering  all  the  space.  The 
articles  frequently  have  a  more  speculative  and  didactic  character 
than  in  other  countries,  because  it  is  more  dangerous  to  treat  of 
facts  than  of  ideas,  of  the  govennuent's  acts  than  its  maxims. 
Trifling  events,  reforms  of  small  import,  meagre  administrative 
measures,  easily  become  the  theme  of  long-winded  and  erudite 
dissertations,  for  the  Russians  are  foud  of  going  hack  to  first 
principles  and  scientific  theories.  Judging  from  these  writings, 
one  would  think  oneself  in  a  state  where  all  things  are  ruled  by 
the  sovereign  dictates  of  reason  and  science.  Social  and  economic 
matters,  such  especially  as  bear  on  the  well-being  and  teaching  of 
the  people,  are  usually  given  precedence  over  purely  political 
questions.  Criticism  and  literature — belletristia  the  Russians  call 
them,  ha\-ing  borrowed  t]iis  French  barbarism  from  the  Germans 
"^hold  an  honorable  place  iu  the  columns  or  the  feuilletons  of  the 
leading  papers.     Many  of  these  feuilletons  are  a  sort  of  "  Review 
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of  Reviews  "  ;  others  are  specially  devoted  to  the  review  of  new 
serial  novels,  almost  chapter  by  chapter,  as  they  appear  in  the 
large  monthlies  of  both  capitals.  Judicial  affairs,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal trials,  also  figure  largely  in  the  newspapers,  which  are  fond 
of  retailing  the  stenographers'  reports,  including  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  and  the  speeches  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defence.  The  room  given  to  politics  is  reduced  by  just  so  much, 
and.  when  politics  are  touched  upon,  secondarj-  questions,  those 
less  dangerous  to  handle,  frequently  take  precedence  over  capatal 
ones.  Foreign  affairs  often  invade  the  papers,  crowding  home 
matters  from  their  columns,  these  matters  being  spoken  of  least 
al  the  times  when  they  are  most  pressing  and  important. 

The  longing  to  write  and  get  up  an  enthusiasm  about  some- 
thing, to  make  a  noise,  so  as  to  revive  public  attention,  often 
impels  the  Russian  daily  press,  in  the  ImpossihiUty  of  freely  treat- 
ing the  most  urgent  home  problems,  noisily  to  overhaul  foreign 
questions  with  an  aggressive  Eourish.  This  is  how  the  greater 
part  of  the  Russian  press,  sick  of  the  enervating  statu  quo,  just 
to  break  the  spcU  of  somniferous  dulness,  at  different  times,  espe- 
cially in  1S77,  ru.shetl  into  a  patriotic  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  Slavs.  Thus  it  was,  too,  that  it  launched  out  repeatedly, 
between  1880  and  18S6,  into  a  violent  polemic  against  Germany, 
or  England,  or  Austria.  While  seemingly  yielding  topanslavi.stic 
leanings  or  to  national  antipathies,  the  press  in  reality  merely 
rides  out  into  the  field  where  it  encounters  the  fewest  harriers, 
gels  up  steam  on  the  only  matters  it  is  not  forbidden  to  tackle. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Russian  newspapers  is  not  so  much 
that  politics  are  less  predominant  or  less  boldly  treated  than  in 
those  of  other  countries,  as  that  they  do  not  represent  a  fixed 
and  exclusive  opinion,  that  they  are  not  the  organs  of  this  or  that 
particular  party.  How  should  they,  in  a  countr>'  which  has  no 
public,  or  at  least  no  political,  life?  It  is  accordingly  difficult  to 
classify  the  press  in  clearly  defined  groups,  under  accurate  head- 
ings.    Is  it,  as  is  sometimes  asserted  in  Russia,  because  each 
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newspaper  represents  merely  its  editor's  personal  opinion?  To 
say  this  were  exaggeratiou.  The  press  does  represent  the  vari- 
ons  inclinations  of  society,  the  various  currents  which  traverse 
it  In  opposite  directions.  If  there  are  no  parties  in  the  political 
sense  of  the  word,  there  are  opinions,  which  the  press  embodies 
and  nourishes.  As  elsewhere,  there  are  conservatives  and  liberals, 
aristocrats  and  democrats,  but  all  these  deuomiuations  do  not  bear 
the  same  precise  meaning,  are  not  as  strictly  borne  out  as  in  other 
countries.  To  use  a  hackneyed  metaphor,  the  Russian  press  is  not 
dyed  in  such  vivid,  clear,  fast  colors  as  the  Western  press.  The 
different  papers  are  frequently  distingmshed  from  one  another 
merely  by  light  shadings,  sometimes  riinning  into  one  another, 
and  many  of  them  favor  the  pale  half-tints,  the  shifting  and 
indefinable  tones,  lately  so  fashionable  in  France.  But  then,  even 
in  this  the  papers  prove  themselves  the  organs  of  a  society 
which  displays  rather  tendencies  and  propensities  than  positive 
convictions, — which,  in  all  its  impressions  and  half-stirred  impulses, 
remains  singularly  mobile,  equally  accessible  to  momentar}'  fads 
and  to  half-hearted  despondency. 

The  tone  of  the  Russian  press  naturally  varies  greatly  not 
only  with  the  different  papers  and  writers,  but  also  with  the  times, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  tolerance  manifested  by  the 
govenmient  at  a  given  moment.  On  one  hand,  it  is  rather  too 
prone  to  personaiilies,  to  violence  and  coarseness  of  abuse  ;  on  the 
other,  the  severity  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  treated  has 
given  it  a  suppleness  and  tact  which  it  always  finds  whenever 
constrained  to  use  them  by  the  distrust  of  the  government.  In 
no  country  has  the  ingenious  art  of  writing  between  the  lines 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection — the  art  in  which  the  great 
journalists  of  the  Second  Empire  so  highly  excelled.  The  Rus- 
sians enjoyed  admirable  training  in  it.  Sharpened  to  the  finest 
point  by  the  baud  of  the  censors,  their  pe:i  could  pierce  through 
the  densest  net.  The  reader  learned  to  understand  the  merest 
hint  aad  met  the  writer  halfwav. 
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Weighed  dowu  by  the  seemingly  heaviest  of  fetters,  the 
writer's  thought,  compelled  to  make  itself  small  aud  iiiidnuatingf, 
finds  such  ways  aud  means  as  never  would  occur  to  a  jounialist 
accustomed  to  move  al  full  liberty.  Blame  and  sarcasm  leam  to 
assume  the  disguise  of  praise.  Forbidden  news  are  imparted  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  denegatious  aud  refutations.  "You 
wonder  at  our  zeal  in  giving  the  lie  to  the  English  papers,"  a 
Petersburgh  journalist  ouce  said  to  me  ; — **  it  is  simply  a  trick  to 
keep  our  readers  informed  of  what  ar  are  not  allowed  to  tell  them." 
If  home  politics,  au  almost  absolutely  tabooed  topic  under  Nicolas, 
always  remained  an  insecure  one,  foreign  politics  offer  a  wide 
field  wherein  the  different  opinions  can  joust  and  tilt  at  will,  with 
flying  colors.  Under  the  cover  of  I'rance,  England.  Germany,  or 
Austria,  the  Russian  jounialtst  makes  war  on  foreigu  ground 
against  things  he  cannot  attack  at  home,  or  vehemently  defends 
his  ueighbor's  liberties,  the  same  which  he  dare  not  opeuly  claim 
for  his  own  people. 

In  spite  of  all  these  trammels,  the  Russian  press  has  not  been 
useless,  either  to  the  country  or  the  government.  Under  Alexan- 
der II.,  it  could  render  semccs  which  were  the  more  important 
that,  outside  of  its  precarious  legal  franchises,  the  incoherent 
actions  of  a  government  freqiiently  hesitating  between  several 
roads  and  battered  by  opposite  couusels,  left  it  for  quite  a  while  to 
enjoy  a  fireedom  which  it  scarcely  could  have  been  blest  w4th 
under  a  more  self-conscious  and  resolute  authority.  Setting  aside 
the  share  taken  by  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  different  reforms,  the  press,  within  the  measure  of  its 
strength,  has  fought  the  inveterate  abuses  which  arrest  or  neutral- 
ize the  workings  of  the.se  .same  reforms.  It  has.  on  the  weightiest 
questions  displayed  an  independence  attested  by  its  very  discords. 
If  several  papers,  especially  in  Moscow,  on  sundry  occasions 
imprudently  overwrought  the  national  feeling,  others,  at  the  risk 
of  their  popularity,  foimd  the  courage  to  withstand  the  impulse 
given  by  public  opinion  and  to  warn  the  country  agaiusl  blindly 
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yielding  to  beUigcrtnt  passions.  After  as  well  as  during  the  war 
of  1877-78,  the  press  has  many  a  time  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
the  military  organization  and  of  the  civil  administration,  with  a 
freedom  of  speech  which,  in  such  a  couutrj-,  excited  the  foreigner's 
wonder.  The  improvidence  or  incapacity  of  the  Commissariat, 
the  greed  and  thievishness  of  contractors,  the  proceedings  of  the 
imperial  administration  in  occupied  countries,  the  waste  of  State 
lands — all  these  things  have  been  denounced  in  the  papers  with 
a  virulence  and  plaiu  speaking  wUicli  sometimes  seemed  lu  border 
on  injustice.* 

%Tien  a  ship  is  out  at  sea,  does  it  behoove  the  passengers  to 
advise  the  captain  or  to  criticise  the  nianceu\Ting  of  the  crew? 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas  and  the  officials  of  his  school, 
the  presumption  of  advising  the  government  was  not  a  whit  less 
ridiculous  or  less  perilous.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  was  \*iewed 
by  them  as  an  insolent  encroachment  on  the  go\"cmment's  rights. 
If  the  press  had  a  mission  in  the  State,  it  was  to  keep  the  country 
informed  of  the  government's  acts,  to  amuse  or  instruct  the  pub- 
lic— by  no  means  to  convey  information  to  the  authorities  or 
exercise  a  control  over  them.  From  newspapers,  renews,  books, 
the  supreme  power  could  learn  nothing.  Any  discussion  of 
political  matters  was  forbidden  to  the  tsar's  subjects  ;  they  were  to 
account  themselves  fortunate  in  that  the  sovereign  deigned  to 
allow  the  seini-oflicial  (oQicious)  press  to  explain  to  them  his 
intentions  and  expound  to  them  the  benefits  he  conferred  on 
Utem.  And  so,  in  tlie  words  of  a  poet,  ^' There  was  silence  in 
all  languages  from  the  Uril  to  the  Prut." 

Now  as  then,  under  Nicolas,  the  Russian  is  merely  a  spectat 

in  his  own  countr)*  ;  he  is  the  audience,  looking  on  at  the  political 

drama  acted  for  his  benefit,  without  having  the  right  of  going  on 

the  stage.     Only  thm,  he  was  a  mute  sjiectator,  strictly  forbidden 

•  As  au  instatici:  of  bow  far  Ibe  Russian  press  could  venture,  at  a  lime 
when  it  already  felt  less  free  Ihiiu  a  Tew  yearri  earlier,  let  me  quote  a  series 
of  papers,  /u  Bulgaria,  by  Mr.  Eugene  tltin,  which  appeared  in  the 
European  Messenger  (  Viistnik  Evt^pyjitja  1873-79. 
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to  utter  any  remarks  on  the  play  or  the  acting.  Applause  alone 
was  tolerated.  Aud  not  merely  was  it  forbidden  to  criticise  the  gov- 
ernment, the  administration,  the  ftinctionaries — an  article  of  the 
censure  regulation  expressly  prohibited  any  proposal  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  any  branch  of  public  service :  it  would  hai'e  b«a 
an  offence  against  the  discipline  which  autocracy  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing in  civil  as  well  as  military  life. 

The  disappoiulmeuls  entailed  by  the  Crimean  War  were  to 
strike  a  hard  blow  at  this  conception  of  the  proper  relations 
between  rulers  and  niled.  Society  did  no  longer  meet  with  the 
same  confiding  docility  all  orders  from  above,  nor  had  the  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy  the  same  faith  in  its  own  infallibility.  So  the 
mutual  attitude  of  the  press  and  the  agents  of  the  central  power 
cUauged  considerably,  even  before  the  alteration  in  the  censure 
laws.  This  spirit  of  reform  had  breathed  over  the  land,  stirring 
the  writers  to  a  display  of  boldness  and  the  authorities  to  a  toler- 
ance as  yet  unprecedented.  An  event  which  might  have  pro- 
dnced  only  new  restrictive  measures — the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1863 — increased  the  authority  of  tlic  press  instead,  by  showing  it  to 
be  the  natural  vehicle  of  the  national  feeling  at  a  moment  when 
Ihc  country  thought  itself  on  the  eve  of  another  European  war. 
This  post  of  honor,  unheard  of  till  then,  the  Ru.ssian  press  owed 
to  a  Moscow  journalist,  who  was  no  less  powerful  under  Alex- 
ander III.  than  under  Alexander  IT.,  the  editor  of  the  Moscow 
Gazette, — a  man  whose  \'iews  and  hatred  of  certain  things  a  for- 
eigner may  not  share,  but  whose  energy  and  strong  individuality 
no  one  will  dispute.  Mr.  Kalk6f  it  was  who  showed  Russia  the 
extraordinary  sight  of  a  daily  p^iper  transformed  into  a  rostrum  ; 
of  a  writer,  with  no  other  weapon  than  his  pen,  acknowledged  as 
the  leader  of  tlie  uation  and  the  inspirer  of  its  rulers.  For  the 
first  time,  autocracy,  astounded  and  half  dazed,  permitted  a  jour- 
nalist to  take  the  stand  of  a  judge  and  counsellor  of  the  govern- 
ment, suffering  him  to  praise  or  censure  things  and  men,  and. 
supported  by  public  opinion,  to  bring  under  his  ascendancy  the 
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official  circles  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  heedless  of  the  resist- 
ance opposed  by  Ukininmistn.  Never  perhaps  had  such  an 
anomaly  been  seen  under  an  absolute  go\*ernment.  One  day  the 
Moscmv  Gazeiie  was  suspended  by  ministerial  decree.  It  came 
out  all  the  same  ;  the  journalist  triumphed  iu  the  end^  and  the 
minister  was  defeated. 

The  press  thus  had  grown  into  a  power  before  it  had  any 
recognized  rights.  But  it  could  not  long  be  content  with  a  more 
or  less  enlightened  tolerance.  It  had  largely  contributed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  reforms — it  was  but  fair  that  it  should  benefit 
by  Iheni :  it  was  waiting  for  emancipation  too.  The  new  judi- 
ciary' regulations  seemed  calculated  to  encourage  its  ambition  ;  its 
dream  was  to  be  amenable  in  fultxrc  ouly  to  regular  courts ;  it 
boldly  proclaimed  that  the  written  word  should  lie  answered  for 
only  to  the  jury.  These  ambitious  hopes,  repeatedly  expressed 
since,  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  government  has  so 
far  persistently  kept  the  press  under  administrative  control ;  it  has 
left  to  it  its  franchises  without  recognizing  any  of  its  rights.  The 
censorship  has  not  been  suppressed,  only  its  jurisdiction  has  been 
narrowed,  and,  although  the  press  now  has  less  to  suffer  from 
arbitrariness, it  has  been  refused  the  .safeguards  of  law  and  justice. 

After  the  iron  rule  of  Nicolas*  censors,  it  was  easy  for  the 
government  to  gain  credit  for  acting  in  a  iitieral  spirit  while  still 
holding  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  books  and  periodicals.  Nothing 
known  in  Europe  equalled  the  severity  of  the  regulations  in  force 
since  1828,  unless  it  may  be  the  Roman  Index  prior  to  the  Italian 
Revolution  ;  for,  in  Russia,  the  lay  autocracy  never  was  so  severe 
ou  thought  and  science  as  on  politics.*    Everj'  periodical,  every 

*  Tbe  censure  of  Rome  and  that  of  P^tersbtirgh  frequently  met  in  epirit 

in  the  same  grotc«(|uc  pctlintsses.  Thus  auch  opera*  as  William  Tell  or 
T^e  HuguenoSs  were  banislied  from  the  sta^e.  or  admitted  only  under  dis- 
figuring (]is}>uUes,  both  in  the  capital  of  the  tsars  and  in  that  of  tbe  popes. 
Seethe  author's  study  on  papal  sovereignty  in  a  book  entitled,  An  Emperor, 
a  King,  a  Pbpf  (Vn  Empereur,  un  Rot,  un  Papej.  Paris,  1879.' 

'  It  may  be  meittioucd  tbat  the  sitme  opcnta  met  with  exactly  the  same 
treatment  on  tbe  Vicuna  stage  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
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pamphlet,  every  book,  whether  Russian  or  foreign,  was  subject 
to  preventive  censure.  But  that  was  uot  the  worst :  in  184.8  a 
supreme  committee  was  itisUtuted,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
censure  the  censors.  Then  Nicolas  created  special  ceusorships, 
which,  between  them,  embraced  all  the  branches  of  human  iutel* 
lectual  action.  There  was  a  militar>'  censorship,  abolished  by 
Alexander  II.,  an  ecclesiastical  censorship,  which  exists  to  this 
daj* ;  it  naturally  is  vested  in  churchmen,  and  extends  its  juris- 
diction over  all  works  bearing  in  any  way  on  religion  or  the  clergy. 
In  order  that  nothing  dangerous  or  awkward  might  escape  this 
police  of  the  mind,  the  principle  of  spcdalizatiou  and  division  of 
labor  was  applied  to  this  branch  of  public  service.  Each  admin- 
istration was  authorized  to  exercise  control  over  all  printed  mat- 
ters which  concerned  it.  So  the  Ministry  of  War  had  its  say  on 
all  that  touched  the  array,  that  of  Finances  on  all  that  bore  on 
the  countr>-'s  material  resource-s.  Even  the  Imperial  Stud  De- 
partment made  no  exception,  but  at  one  time  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  in  judgment  over  writings  that  came  within  its 
^»ecialtj'.  When  the  era  of  railroads  began,  the  management  of 
the  great  Pcteraburgh- Moscow  line,  disturbed  at  the  too  just  com- 
plaints of  the  public,  claimed  the  right  of  preliminary  investiga- 
tion over  all  writings  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the  lines, 
the  care  of  which  was  enlru.sted  to  it  by  the  State.  The  same 
system  of  a  protection  was  extended  to  the  universities  and 
academies.  Before  the  censorial  imprhnatitr  could  be  obtained, 
scientific  works  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  acade- 
micians or  professors.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  standing  such 
a  system  created  for  literature  and  the  press,  on  one  hand,  for 
bureaucracy  on  the  other.  To  the  latter,  in  every  department,  it 
simply  meant  insurance  against  criticism,  license  to  carelessness, 
routine,  incapacity. 

All  these  special  jurisdictions  fell  off  when  Alexander  II.  came 
to  the  throne.  In  principle,  if  not  always  in  fact,  the  different 
administrations  have  no  longer  the  priWIege  of  holding  control 
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over  all  writings  that  concern  them.  Save  in  church  affairs,  all 
writings  and  printed  matters  are  amenable  only  to  the  general 
censure  department.*  It  was  in  1S65,  the  year  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  Judidarj-  Statute,  that  the  law  was  issued  which 
liberated  from  preventive  censure  a  considerable  portion  of  litera- 
ture and  the  periodical  press.  An  imperial  nkhz  exempted  from 
it  all  original  writings  of  not  less  than  ten  printed  "sheets"  (a 
"sheet"  is  16  pages  in  8vo),  and  all  translations  of  not 
less  than  twenty.  The  same  privilege  was  granted  to  all 
publications  issued  by  the  government  and  learned  societies,  to  all 
the  editions  and  translations  of  ancient  classics.  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  Demosthenes  and  Plutarch,  now  could  appear  free  from 
the  corrections  and  mutilations  inflicted  on  them  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Nicolas,  who  was  in  this  respect  an  imitator  of  Napo- 
leon I. 

The  right  of  issuing  a  book  on  the  author's  and  the  publish- 
er's responsibility  does  not  reUeve  writers  of  all  control.  Bach 
volume  published  without  the  censors'  preliminary  permit  is  to 
be  deposited  with  them  a  few  days  before  being  placed  on  the 
market,  and,  if  by  them  judged  dangerous,  it  can  be  seized.  The 
ukdiz  of  1865  left  it  to  the  courts  to  decide  whether  the  seizure 
should  be  maintained  or  the  case  discharged.  But  another 
ukSi^,  dated  1872,  curtails  the  liberties  accorded  by  the 
former,  and  invests  the  Committee  of  Ministers  with  the  right  of 
finally  decreeing  the  interdiction  and  confiscation  of  a  book  or 
magazine  number,  not  precluding,  moreover,  judicial  proceedings 
against  the  publishers,  authors,  sometimes  even  tlie  printers. 
The  authority  thus  erected  into  a  supreme  tribunal  in  matters  of 
the  brain  and  the  pen,  is  indeed  an  exalted  one,  but  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary one  all  the  same,  which  decides  questions  by  administrative 
ordinance,  without  trial,  debate,  or  appeal. 

•  We  do  uol  here  refer  to  the  tlieatrical  censare,  nor  to  that  for  dra- 
matical productions,  wliicli  are  still  subject  to  singularly  obnoxious  regu- 
lations, so  that  the  sdniiiiistnitioii's  suspicious  tiag^ng  may  be  regarded  a£ 
nu  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  uatioual  stage. 
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As  to  the  periodical  pfess,  especially  the  daily  press,  it  would 
not  have  been  considered  safe  to  free  it  from  the  preventive  cen- 
sure without  taking  some  special  precautionar>-  measures  against 
it.  In  their  dilemma,  the  reformers,  as  usual,  turned  their  ga2e 
abroad,  towards  the  Seine  ;  tlicre,  in  Imperial  France,  thry  found 
the  sought-for  model.  It  was  from  the  legislation  of  the  Second 
Empire  that  Russia,  and,  soon  after  her,  Turkey,  borrowed  most 
of  their  press  laws.  The  meshes,  ingeniously  woven  in  Paris  to 
hold  thought  captive,  were  found  worthy  of  being  copied  in 
Pelersbnrgh  and  Constantinople.  Just  as  the  French  imperial 
government  was  preparing  to  drop  the  Napoleonic  system  of 
"warnings,"  the  ministers  of  the  Tsar  and  the  Sultan  picked  it 
up.  Still,  it  was  a  progress  at  the  time,  and  the  Russian  press 
would  have  gladly  seen  the  system,  so  distasteful  to  France, 
universally  introduced. 

But  the  law  of  1865  left  the  provinces  in  the  enjojTnent  of  pre- 
ventive censure.  Even  in  the  two  ca^tals  it  was  not  suppressed, 
but  made  optional.  By  an  ingenious  combination,  the  newspapers 
of  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  were  given  the  choice  between  the  old 
s>'stem  and  the  new.  Each  paper  is  to  declare  whether  it  wishes 
to  exchange  pre\*entive  censure  for  the  s>*stem  of  warnings  and 
their  attendant  penalties.  The  press  is  given  the  alternative  of 
fl>'ing  at  libert>',  at  its  own  ri.sk,  being  liable  to  be  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  flight  and  fall  a  \ictim  to  its  own  boldness,  or  of 
having  its  wings  clipped  and  lead  a  humdrum  but  safe  existence 
under  the  wing  of  preventive  censure,  which  protects  from  un- 
pleasant surprises.  The  monthlies  and  dailies  naturally  took  the 
risk. 

But  to  do  so  costs  money — a  deposit  of  2,500  roubles  ;  rather  a 
moderate  sum  on  the  whole.  As  in  France  under  the  Second 
Empire,  a  paper  can  be  suppressed  after  the  third  "warning"  ; 
but  the  government  seldom  goes  this  length.  Up  to  the  last  years 
of  Alexander  II.,  it  was  the  more  willing  to  treat  the  press  with 
paternal  gentleness,  that  it  did  not  encounter  any  systwnatic  oppo- 
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sttion  on  its  part.     The  third  "warning"  was  usually  followed 
by  a  three  months*  suspensiou,  and,  suppression  was  resorted  to 
only  if  the  paper  was  judged  to  Ijc  decidedly  evil-minded  and     ' 
iucorrigibk. 

So  arbitrary  a  system  did  just  the  good  that  can  be  expected 
from  governmental  tolerance  and  liberalism,  and  no  more.     The 
press  was  lield  in  leash  ;  the  government  could  give  it  rope  or  puU     ■ 
it  up  short,  according  to  the  humor  it  was  in.     Nothing  more     j 
variable  can  be  imagined,  than  the  latitude  left  to  the  papers :  the     ' 
same  thing  allowed  one  day,  forbidden  the  next.     For  some  ten     ' 
years,  the  Russian  administration  appears  to  have  made  use  of  its     j 
prerogatives  with  greater  moderation  than  the  government  it  had     . 
started  out  to  Imitate.     But  ever  since  the  "nihilist'  agitation     ^ 
began,  it  has  used  all  the  weapons  it  had  kept  in  reserve.     There     I 
are  few  newspapers  that  have  not  repeatedly  been  "  warned"  and     ! 
suspended.     In  its  growing  fondness  for  repressive  measures,  the      ' 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  appropriated  the  meanest,  most  decried     1 
tricks  of  Imperial  France,  such  as  stopping  the  retail  sale  of  num- 
bers.    It  invented  even  more  ruinous  measures,  such  as  forbidding     ' 
to  publish  advertisements,   the  main  source  of  income  of  everj* 
daily  press.     As  most  of  the  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  busi- 
ness men,  whose  first  and    foremost  preoccupation  is  for  ihcir 
pecuniary  interests,  this  disgui.sed  fine  strikes  them  on  the  most 
sensitive  spot.     It   is  really    a   way  of  starving   an   obuoxiuus 
paper  to  death,  without  incurring  the  odium  of  a  brutal  suppres- 
»on.     Besides  the  penalties  decreed  by  the  law  or  the  ministerial 
regulations,   the  authority  always  has  at  its  disposal  di.screeter 
means  of  action,  which  itdesen-es  credit  for  not  using  more  fre- 
quently.    It  can  quickly  compel  an  editor  to  give  up  the  manage- 
ment of  his  paper*  ;  it  can  get  rid  of  a  contributor  by  hanug  the 
leading  papersclosed  against  him  or  by  banishing  him  to  some 
distant  town. 

*  As  happened,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  AJexaader  It.,  to  Mr. 
Korsch  of  the  Russian  St.  Petersburgk  Cazf/^f  (there  are  a  Gemuin  and  a 
French  paper  of  this  uome). 
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From  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  to  the  acces- 
sioo  of  Alexander  III.,  the  persecutions  of  the  press,  with  the 
exception  of  short  breathing  spells,  have  gone  on  increasing. 
Between  1865  and  1870,  167  "  warnings  "  were  given  and  52 
papers  were  suspended.  From  1872  to  1S80  the  retail  sale  of 
single  numl>ers  was  prohibited  over  60  times ;  certain  papers, 
notably  the  Ob/oss.  were  punished  in  this  way  twice  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  each  time  for  six  months  and  more.*  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  pecuniar>'loss  inflicted  on  the  press  in  this  manner. 
The  Gi>hss,  declared  a  loss  of  200,000  roubles.  All  its  contempo- 
raries clearly  could  not  stand  such  trials.  And  so,  many  of  the 
papers  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  authority  were  successively 
forced  to  suspend  their  publication.! 

The  career  of  the  Ci>/oss  iiae\{,  which,  in  any  other  country 
would  almost  have  passed  for  an  "officious,"  i.  e.,  semi-official 
paper,  has  been  one  long  series  of  "  warnings  "  and  suspensions. 
After  being  repeatefily  silenced  in  the  latter  years  of  Alexander 
II.,  this  organ  of  Mr.  Krayifsky  was  again  suspended,  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  by  Alexander  III.,  in  July,  1881.  When  it 
came  out  again,  in  1882,  a  "warning"  descended  on  the  second 
number,  stopping  the  street  sale.  In  1S83  it  was  once  again  sus- 
pended, and  this  time  it  was  not  suffered  to  renve.  A  paper  the 
publication  of  which  is  suspended  for  a  whole  year  forfeits  forever 
the  right  to  reappear.  In  order  to  elude  this  regulation,  Mr. 
Krayifsky  had  a  number  printed,  specially  for  the  censors'  eye, 
composed  of  nothing  but  reprints  from  the  O^n'a/ .VesscNg-rr  and 
the  Mosanv  CazciU.  This  stratagem  could  not  save  the  doomed 
paper.  The  editor-in-chief  of  the  (?blass  was  notified  that  it  would 
not  be  suffered  to  appear  once  more  unless  tlie  proprietorship  and 
the  management  were  transferred  into  the  hands  of  persons  accep- 

*  Tliesc  figures  nre  taken  from  the  t^'i/sfttii  Ez'rdpy  for  June,  1880, 
t  The  I^riddok  (OrtUr)  and   the    Moltr^   (Rumor),   orgaas   of  ihe 
moderate-liberal  portr.  Bank  out  orsigbt  iti  this  way  in  theearlydays  of  the 
present  reign.    Under  such  a  system,  nothing  is  harder  than  to  keep  a  oenr 
paper  ahve. 
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table  to  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior.  What  was  aimed  at  was  to 
transfonn  the  leading  liberal  paper  of  Petersburgh  into  a  branch 
and  dependency  of  Mr.  ¥ji\.\iiiV s  Afoscow  Gazette,  Overtures  were 
made  for  the  sale  of  llie  paper.  The  GbhsSy  which,  al  the  lime, 
was  probably  the  most  widely  read  paper  in  the  empire,  repre- 
sented a  considerable  capital.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Kray^fsky, 
elected  to  lose  it  all,  rather  than  hand  over  his  paper  to  hi-s  politi- 
cal opponents. 

The  Petersbui^h  dailies  were  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer  under 
the  reaction  of  these  last  years.  The  government  of  Alexander 
III.,  feeling  insufficiently  armed  against  the  press,  issued,  while 
Count  ToIst6y  was  in  office,  in  August  1K82,  a  "temporarj'-  regu- 
lation" (all  these  restrictive  measures  arc  supposed  to  be  pro- 
visional), which  allows  the  goveniment  to  dispense  with  a  de- 
liberation of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  when  the  suppression 
of  an  avowedly  dangerous  periodical  publication  is  coutemplaled. 
Nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  decision  of  a  conference 
composed  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Justice,  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  This  quad- 
rumvirate  disposed  in  short  order  of  what  was  left  of  liberal 
organs.  Thus,  in  1883,  the  Moscow  Telegraph  was  suppressed, 
followed,  in  1884,  hy  W\e  National  Anitals,  Mr.  SoUyk6f's  review. 
Nor  should  the  consequences  be  forgotten  which  attend  such  a 
suppression,  the  chief  of  which  is,  to  the  editor-in-chief  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  coudemued  periodical,  the  prohibition  of  ever 
starting  another.* 

It  was  impossible  that  the  revolutionary  outrages  and  the  assas- 
sination of  Alexander  II.  should  not  make  the  condition  of  the 
press  worse  than  ever.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign, 
an^'thing  might  have  happened,  even  to  the  restoration  of  preven- 
tive censure.     If  this  extreme  measure  was  not  resorted  to,  it  was 


I 


♦  To  suppress  the  Annals,  the  drcutastance  was  taken 
that  some  of  Ihe  contributors  had  beeii,  rightly  or  wroogly, 
political  pursuits. 
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because  others  were  found,  which  proved  not  less  efficient.  At 
certain  moments,  the  govemor-generals,  specially  instituted  to 
combat  nihilism,  were  invested  with  the  right  of  sxippressing  any 
magazine  or  daily  paper  "  whose  tendencies  were  recognized  to  be 
harmful."  and  that  without  the  prcliminarj'  fonnalit>'  of  a  warn- 
ing, without  giving  any  reasons.  Not  often,  however,  were  these 
military  dictators  called  upon  to  exercise  this  right.  They,  like 
the  ministers,  have  at  their  disposal  other  means,  more  discreet 
and  not  less  to  the  point ;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  notify  the  press, 
semi -officially,  that  it  had  belter  abstain  from  discussing  such  or 
such  a  question,  such  or  such  a  measure.  The  papers  would 
never  think  of  not  conforming  to  such  "advice."  So  that  the 
censure  can  be  virtually  restored  in  the  form  of  verbal  communi- 
cations or  written  orders, — the  proprietors  or  editors,  alarmed  for 
their  interests,  can  become,  on  occasion,  their  own  paper's  severest 
censors.  This  makes  it  clear  how  the  government,  at  times  when 
Tei»'essi(xi  triumphs  along  all  the  line,  rarely  has  need  of  further 
coercive  measures  :  the  press  is  too  helpless  to  provoke  anger. 

Heavy  as  the  hand  of  power  is,  even  in  its  spells  of  good- 
nature, the  administrative  penalties  inflicted  on  the  press  might 
be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  a  paterual  goveniment.  While 
promising  it  liberty,  it  Teser\'ed  the  right  of  correcting  it  when 
needful.  And  in  fact,  these  penalties  were  often  remitted  before 
their  term  expired — after  the  manner  of  parents  forgiving  a  pun- 
ished child.  Frequently  the  punished  paper  would  humbly  beg 
to  be  restored  to  favor,  vowing  to  behave  itself  in  future.  Nor  did 
administrative  severitj'  strike  only  at  independent  papers  with 
marc  or  le.ss  liberal  tendencies — for  of  opposition  papers  there  can 
be  no  question  under  such  a  system.  "Warnings"  and  suspen- 
sion would,  on  occasion,  descend  on  the  most  consen.'ati^'e  organs, 
as  though  the  administration,  in  its  jealous  watchfulness,  made  it 
an  object  to  show  that  it  displayed  no  preference  towards  any  of 
its  wards.  The  Z»?«  (Day)  the  Moskva,  the  Grajdanln  fCitiscn)* 
*  The  GrajJanin  came  out  again  under  Alexattder  U. 
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all  papers  which  could  not  possibly  be  suspected  of  "  eA'il-miuded- 
ness,"  vanished  in  turn  ;  so  that  even  the  least  revolutionary*  of 
Russians,  the  Slavophils,  have  always  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  an  organ  of  their  own.* 

This  way  of  correcting  one  by  oue^  by  means  of  "warnings" 
and  notifications,  the  daily  misdeeds  of  the  press,  places  a  gm-em- 
ment  in  a  very  false  position  :  people  naturally  incline  to  impute 
to  it  the  responsibility  for  all  the  opinions  which  it  suffers  to  be 
freely  circulated.  Foreign  nations  especially  have  come  to  look 
on  it  as  the  inspirer  or  regulator  of  all  that  is  published  in  the 
empire.  Hence,  in  time.';  of  European  complications,  arise  ill- 
founded  judgment,  often  prejudicial  to  the  imperial  policy  and 
diplomacy.  This  was  seen  in  the  frequently  re\iving  rancorous 
polemic  between  Russian  and  German  daily  press.  If  the  admin- 
istration tolerates  attacks  against  foreign  cabinets,  the  tsar's  miius- 
ters  are  accused  of  fomenting  national  passions.  The  imprudent 
rantings  of  journalists  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  government, 
which  is  su.spected  of  conniving  at  all  that  it  does  not  interfere  to 
hinder.  Its  diplomatic  adversaries  pretend  to  take  the  shrill  voice 
of  the  daily  press  for  an  echo  of  the  Foreign  Department.  As 
concerns  the  policy  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  this  dependence  of  the 
press,  which  it  is  .supposed  to  be  able  to  prompt  or  silence  at  will, 
is  therefore  less  a  help  than  a  hindrance.t 

The  Russians  know  their  papers  too  well  to  look  on  them  as 
automata  wound  up  by  the  government  or  as  the  confidants  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellcrj'.  Yet  they  too  wonder  at  times  whether 
some  high-placed  personage  does  not,  on  occasion,  hide  behind 
this  or  that  paper.     When  it  chances  that  one  particular  paper, 

*  Even  Mr.  Aksdkof  s  Ruix  stopped  \xx  1886,  when  its  editor  died.  This 
paper  was  tbc  most  earnest  champiou  of  the  autocmtic  principle,  vhich  it 
upheld  iVom  convictiou  ;  yet  evcu  Ibis  did  not  avail  to  shield  it  igainst 
pursuit,  especially  in  i83s. 

t  The  Kovemineul  hu»  repeatedly  been  compelled  lo  notify  the  Ipress 
what  its  attitude  slioiild  be  towards  a  foveu  question.  This  was  dose  on 
more  than  one  occasion  under  Alexander  II,  wiib  regard  to  the  liastcm 
question,  mid  again,  under  Alexander  III.,  in  tS-Ss,  when  the  poleimcal  war 
broke  out  between  the  Russian  and  German  press,  and  io  lS8s-d6,  to  stop 
the  attacks  against  Austro-Uuugary. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  puuishments  showered  on  its  contemporaries, 
is  se^  to  devote  itself  in  safety  to  the  discussion  of  the  gra\-est 
or  most  delicate  questions,  it  is  suspected  of  being  prompted  by 
some  one  among  the  members  of  the  government  or  the  advis- 
ers of  the  Crown.  Nor  are  such  surmises  always  altogether 
unfounded.  Not  that  the  papers  are  often  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  test  public  opinion  ;  but  some  of  the  leading  ones  are 
sometimes  backed  by  high-placed  friends,  by  patrons  well  placed 
at  court,  who,  on  occasion,  support  them  with  tlfeir  influence. 
This  accounts  for  a  good  manj'  liberties  taken  with  impunity  by 
the  press  of  the  capitals  ;  also  for  the  more  or  less  covert  insinua- 
tions, the  more  or  less  discreet  attacks  manifestly  directed  against 
this  or  that  department,  this  or  that  personage.  What  offends 
or  worries  one  of  the  men  in  power,  sometimes  delights  his  col- 
league or  rival.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  less 
homogeneousness  in  absolute  governments  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. In  Russia,  where  there  is  no  solidarity  between  the  minis- 
ters, they  do  not  always  hold  the  same  views  on  things  and  people. 
All  these  divergences  in  opinions  and  interests,  all  these  more  or 
less  ill-concealed  rivalries  open  narrow  breaches  here  and  there 
in  the  bureaucratic  fortress  wall,  and  criticism  slips  in  unawares. 

Besides,  s<»nc  ministers  are  more  liberal  or  more  tolerant  than 
others.  Thns  when  Tolst6j-  was  at  the  head  of  Public  Instruction 
it  was  dangerous  to  touch  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Finance 
department  could  be  handled  almost  with  impimity.  "Your 
Excellency  is  too  good,"  was  once  said  to  one  of  the  heads  of  that 
department  in  my  presence  ;  "  the  papers  take  advantage  of  your 
longanimity."  And  about  the  same  time,  towards  the  end  of 
the  rdgn  of  Alexander  11.,  the  %vife  of  a  high  functionary'  said  to 
me  confidentially  :  *'  My  hiisband  is  too  patient  ;  he  tolerates  the 
hits  aimed  at  hira  by  the  press  ;  I  shall  have  to  step  in  and  see 
that  an  end  is  put  to  all  this  gossiping."  The  fact  is.  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  loyal  patriotism  and  carping 
faultfinding  prompted  by  env>'  and  perfidious  intrigues. 

Under  this  arbitrary  system,  where  everything  is  matter   for 
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suspicion,  leniency,  no  less  than  severity,  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
ill-uatured  comment.  As  already  remarked,  when  a  paper  takes 
a  few  liberties  and  escapes  reproof,  tUe  public  is  prone  to  conclude 
that  it  has  accomplices  or  well-wishers  in  the  ranks  of  the  admin- 
istration. Thus  it  was  that,  about  the  year  1880,  the  time  when 
the  Gbhss  was  being  ground  to  death,  the  tolerance  shown  to  its 
rival,  the  iWciv  Times  ( N7>i'oyi  Vrhnia),  gave  occasion  to  a  rumor 
that  the  censure  department  was  iatcrcsted  pecimiarily  in  the 
latter' s  success.  People  went  so  far  as  to  mention  the  figure  of 
the  alleged  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the  paper  to  the  censors  who 
were  ridding  it  of  its  competitor. 

The  law  wliich,  in  spite  of  aggravations  and  exceptional 
measures  of  all  sorts,  is  supposed  to  rule  the  press,  was  itself 
issued  in  1865  as  a  proWsional  one,  and  the  press  has  never  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  obtaining  fairer  conditions.  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  nihilist  crisis,  during  the  temporary  lull  induced  by 
the  accession  to  power  of  General  L6ris-M£likof,  the  government 
had  concluded  to  make  some  concessions  ou  this  point.  A  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  prepare  anew  law  ;  the  editors  had 
been  admitted  to  expose  their  grievances.  The  press  naturally 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  amenable  only  to  the  regular  courts  ;  if  it 
did  not  dare  to  expect  the  suppression  of  administrative  penalties, 
it  did  hope  that  they  would  be  lightened  and  simplified.  The 
violent  end  of  Alexander  II.  wrecked  this  hope,  perhaps  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  "provisional"  state  of  things,  which  has 
lasted  now  twenty  years,  may  endure  for  many  more  ;  Russia  is 
used  to  that,  in  things  more  vital  even  than  the  press.  In  the 
meantime  the  government  of  Alexander  III.  has,  so  far,  shown 
it^lf  more  suspicious,  more  vexatious  thau  that  of  the  preceding 
reign.  As  the  great  humorist  Shtchedrtn  said  in  one  of  his  biting 
satires:  "What  is  the  good  of  laws?  What  does  it  matter  to 
writers  whether  they  are  thrashed  strictly  in  accordance  with  legal 
rules  ?  The  papers  are  dumb  ?  All  the  better  !  Russian  pros- 
perity has  always  been  built  up  in  silence,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
so  solid." 


I 
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BOOK  V.    CHAPTER  II. 

Books  and  Paper*  that  are  Subject  to  Preventive  Censore — Foreign  Cen- 
anre — The  CeDsors'  Caviare — A  Persoiml  Misadventure — Severities 
agaitifit  Nttlive  Languages  Other  than  Ru^ian — The  Provincial  Press. 
Its  State  of  Subjection— A  Press  Trial  in  n  Province — How  the 
Bondage  of  the  I^oil  Prewi  ta  One  of  the  Causes  of  the  IneHflciency  of 
Reforms — The  Government's  and  the  Public's  I,aclc  of  lufornuitiou 
— Conscqaences  of  the  Monopoly  Enjoyed  by  the  Press  of  the  Two 
Capitals. 


FoREifJN  books,  not  beitigliabletoptirswUinthe  person  of  their 
authors  or  publishers,  do  not  enjoy  exemption  from  preventive 
ocnsure.  Now,  as  under  Nicolas,  there  exists,  for  their  especial 
benefit,  a  "  foreign  censure,"  whose  attentions  they  share  with 
the  for^^  periodicals  imported  into  the  empire.  The  oiEce  is 
not  8  fflnecure,  for  the  Rus.sians,  great  lovers  of  foreign  languages^ 
are  also  ver>'  fond  of  foreign  literatures.  Towards  the  middle  of 
Nicolas*  reign,  the  Russian  book  trade  imported  as  many  as 
350,000  volumes,  French  for  the  most  part.  The  majority,  it  is 
true,  belonged  to  what  is  called  "Ught"  literature, — if  not 
actually  licentious, — the  kind  which  finds  most  favor  with  the 
censors.  This  figure,  though  still  considerable,  has  perhaps 
somewhat  decreased,  owing  to  the  development  taken  by  the 
national  press  and  literature. 

All  the  same,  the  Foreign  Censure  Department  has  many 
thousands  of  works  to  pronounce  upon.  It  can  admit  or  eject 
them  ;  or  it  can  admit  them,  with  "  cuts."  There  w^as,  up  to  lately, 
a  special  paper,  which  kept  the  public  inforraed  as  to  what  books 
are  authorized  and  what  others  forbidden.     Under  Alexander  II,, 
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the  foreign  censure  was  vt;r>'  broad  and  liberal,  although  some- 
times seized  with  most  peculiar  qualms  of  conscience.  The  most 
radical  works  on  philosophy  and  political  econom)- — though  not 
on  politics — especially  the  most  noted  treatises  on  socialism,  were 
allowed  to  enter  and  to  be  translated.*  The  Russian  Index  differs 
from  the  Roman  one  in  that  it  inveighs  much  less  against  doc- 
trines and  theories  than  against  criticisms  on  facts  and  persons, 
and  in  this  way  the  Russian  censure  has  innocently  fai'ored  the 
diffusion  of  the  radical  theories  from  which  it  was  expected  to 
preserve  the  emjMre.  In  this  department  as  in  ever>*  other,  these 
last  years  have  brought  on  a  recrudescence  of  severity,  without, 
however,  renewing  the  intellectual  blockade  to  which  the  country 
was  subjected  under  Nicolas. 

The  circulation  and  influence  of  foreign  periodicals  have  nat- 
urally been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  great  development  of  the 
native  pres.*?.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  they  have  been  treated 
with  exceptional  favor.  About  300  foreign  papers,  two  thirds  of 
which,  it  is  true,  do  not  deal  in  politics  at  all,  are  freely  admitted. 
Should  any  of  them  be  found  "harmful"  or  systematically 
hostile,  admission  would  be  refused  them — as  was  done  with  the 
Journal  dts  Dibais  during  the  last  Turkish  war. 

The  foreign  reviews  and  magazines,  some  of  which,  like  the 
Reviu  des  Deux  Mondfs  and  the  Deutsche  /Rundschau,  always  have 
a  large  circle  of  subscribers,  sometimes  arouse  the  censors'  con- 
scientions  scntples.  The  obnoxious  passages  are  not  exactly  cut 
out  witli  scissors,  as  used  to  lie  done  in  Rome  in  the  times  of  pon- 
tifical rule  ;  the  Russian  censors  make  use  of  a  greatly  improved 
proceeding.  The  sentences  which  offend  their  watchful  ej'c  are 
smeared  over  with  printer's  ink,  producing  large  black  patches 
which  sometimes  cover  whole  pages.    This  is  called,  in  office 

•  So  the  work  on  Capital,  of  Karl  Marx.  Oti  the  other  hand,  (he  works 
of  caat)y  of  l^e  ftcicntisls  and  philosopher  most  renowned  in  the  West,  mch 
as  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  Haeckel,  Strauss,  Renati,  etc.,  have  been  shut 
out  or  admitted  in  n  wretchedly  mutilated  condition.  The  same  with  sncfa 
poets  and  novelists  as  Heine  and  FlanberL 
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slang,  going  over  a  passage  '*  wiihcaviare"  It  has  been  given  me 
to  see  several  of  my  own  studies,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes^ 
disfigared  in  this  manner.  Despite  the  habitual  moderation  of 
my  criticisms,  I  am  uot  sure  that  any  of  my  articles  have  escaped 
the  censors'  caviare.  They  would  be  afraid  of  appearing  lacking 
in  zeal  if  they  let  everything  stand,  and  blacken  pages  here  and 
there  from  a  sense  of  duly.  Sometimes  it  is  done  so  carelessly 
that  the  condemned  lines  can  easily  be  made  out  through  the  sort 
of  black  netting  with  which  they  are  too  tliinly  covered.  "  What 
do  we  care  ?  "  one  of  the  censors  replied  to  a  remark  I  made  on 
the  subject ; — "  the  great  thing  for  us  is  to  show  that  we  are 
keeping  awake." 

The  Foreign  Censure  Department  does  not  alwa^'S.  it  is  true, 
content  itself  with  smearing  over  single  passages  in  the  reviews  or 
pamphlets  submitted  to  it ;  now  and  then  it  cuts  out  entire  chap- 
ters, or  even  whole  articles.  This  also  I  know  from  personal 
experience.  The  thing  happened  to  rae  among  others,  in  iS8o, 
under  quite  amusing  circumstances.  I  was  in  Petersburgh  and 
had  met  sev-eral  ministers  and  high  dignitaries,  who  had  treated 
me  with  much  cordiality,  and  had  freely  discussed  with  me  an 
article  of  mine,  printed  in  a  nunilier  of  the  Rciue  des  Deux  Mondes 
which  bad  just  arrived.  Great  therefore  was  my  surprise  when 
I  found  thai  my  article  had  been  cut  out  bodily,  after  the  number 
had  been  kept  a  day  or  two.  I  was  prepared  for  caviare,  but  not 
for  the  scissors.  I  expressed  my  astonlshmeut  to  a  high  official. 
*'  It  i«  very  simple,"  he  replied  ;  '*  your  article  was  written  with 
so  much  moderation  that  the  censor  could  not  find  fault  with  any 
passage  in  particular  ;  yet  he  could  not  let  it  all  stand  ;  so  nothing 
was  left  him  but  to  suppress  the  whole  thing."  The  contrast 
between  the  reception  accorded  to  the  article  and  that  vouchsafed 
the  author  has  ever  since  remained  with  me,  a  typical  memory  of 
the  moral  condition  of  official  Russia. 

It  would,  however,  be  ungracious  of  me  to  bear  the  censors  a 
grudge.     I  quickly  found  out  that  the  condemned  article  had  been 
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read  all  the  same.  I  found  it  on  the  desks  of  functionaries  and  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  society  women.  The  interdict  laid  on  it  had 
turned  out  a  capital  advertisement,  and  must  have  bad  in  view 
only  vulgar  pro\inciaI  readers.  The  Censure  Department  is  not 
inexorable,  and  there  are  ways  of  dealing  with  it — as  with  other 
institutions.  The  decrees  of  this  lay  IntUx  are  not  for  all ;  excep- 
tions are  made  for  all  persons  favorably  known  at  headquartere. 
for  the  high  functionaries,  the  members  of  academies,  the  editors 
of  newspapers,  whom  the  law  very  generou-sly  wishes  to  read 
everything.  The  friends  and  acquaiutances  of  tliese  privileged 
ones  naturally  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  immunities. 
"  Books,  papers,  reviews,"  a  Jewish  banker  informed  me  confi- 
dentially.— "  I  get  eveo'thing  free,  under  cover  to  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  Any  number  of  llicm  are  ready  to  do  me  this 
little  service."  When  a  book  iscntered  on  the  black  list,  persons 
who  wish  to  read  it  ask  for  it.  If  they  have  the  least  credit,  they 
are  allowed  to  see  it.  Functionaries,  scientists,  writers,  Iiaveonly 
to  send  in  a  list  of  the  books  or  papers  they  wish  to  receive. 
True,  the  administration  can  slop  these  favors  at  any  moment. 

The  two  departments  of  foreign  and  home  censure  do  not  al- 
iK'ays  act  in  harmony,  auy  more  than  other  deparlmcuts.  It  has 
sometimes  occurred  that  a  l>ook  forbidden  in  the  original  was 
authorized  in  the  translation.  That  is  what  happened  to  Zola's 
Nana.  The  French  novel  was  vetoed  by  the  Foreign  Censtire 
Department,  white  a  translation  was  coming  out  in  instalments 
in  a  daily  paper,  and  another,  very  little  expurgated,  if  at  all,  was 
being  .sold  in  book  form,  no  objection  being  made.  The  fact  is 
the  more  peculiar  that  the  European  Mfssengerf  VUstnik  ExThpy), 
for  which  Zola  had  for  years  written  the  Parisian  Chronicle,  had 
had  advance  proofs  of  the  novel,  and  had  given  its  readers  large 
fragments  of  it  before  the  original  came  out  in  France. 

It  is  neither  the  French  nor  the  Geruiaii  books,  nor  the  West- ; 
ern  periodicals,  accessible  to  a  limited  public,  that  will  bring  about 
a  levohition .     Accordingly  the  Foreign  Censure  Department  keeps 
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its  strictest  watch  over  the  languages  spoken  within  the  empire, 
especially  Polish  and  Little- Russian. 

The  rulers  of  the  press,  like  the  government,  obey,  in  this  re- 
spect, ver>'  different  and,  at  &rst  sight,  coutradictor>-  inspirations. 
Ill-disposed  and  full  of  distrust  towards  the  different  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  they  are  rather  well  disposed  towards  certain 
popular  dialects  of  Finnic  or  IvCtto-Lithuanian  origin,  especially 
towards  Lett  and  Ehst,  the  rustic  tongues  of  those  plebeian  nation- 
alities which  it  is  the  Russian  policy  to  oppose  to  the  Germans, 
the  Swedes,  the  Poles.  As  regards  the  Slavic  tongues,  the  pre- 
scribed line  of  conduct  is  very  different ;  it  consists  in  systemati- 
cally abasing  them  to  the  rank  of  local  dialects,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  official  language.* 

Polish  papers  are  not  allowed  to  be  priuted  outside  of  the 
Visla  provinces.  Even  in  Petersburgh,  where  there  are  over 
60.000  Polish  residents,  and  where  "  Polouism  "  causes  no  appre- 
hcamons,  the  government,  as  lately  as  1883,  refused  permission  to 
start  one.  No  one  would  dare  to  apply  for  such  a  permission  in 
Lithuania.  In  the  quondam  Kingdom  of  Poland,  tlic  language, 
proscribed  from  the  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  i.i  reviving  of 
late  in  spite  of  the  censors'  scissors.  At  no  time  have  so  mauy 
Polish  books  or  papers  been  printed  in  Warsaw,  but  they  are  al- 
most exclusively  sciciitiBc  or  literary,  and  the  suspicious  publica- 
tions from  Galicia  and  Poznin  (Posen)  are  welt  looked  after.t 

Little-Russian,  although  it  is  the  only  language  understood  by 
fifteen  millions  of  the  tsar's  subjects,  fares  less  well  than  Polish. 
The  revival  of  this  popular  dialect  and  the  federalistie  aspirations 
of  a  few  Ukrainophils  have  aroused  some  apprehensions  in  Pctcrs- 


•  According  to  a  report  published  in  January,  1884,  in  the  Official  Mei- 
senger,  there  were  in  the  empire  ( Finland  not  included)  45  papers  or  periodi- 
Cflls  published  io  German,  some  13  in  Lrtt  and  lo  in  Elist,  3  in  Finn,  4  in 
Hebrew  or  tbe  Jewish  jargon,  jo  id  Armcuiaa,  3  in  Gnizin  (Georgian),  and 
4  in  Tatar. 

f  !□  18S6  there  were  in  the  "  KinKdora  "  about  eighty  Polish  papers  or 
magazines  ;  most  of  them  came  out  in  Warsaw. 
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burgh,  aiid  it  was  decided  to  arrest  the  development  of  this 
hannonioiis  Russian  Provencal.  An  ordiuance  was  issued  in  1876 
subjecting  all  Little-Russian  publications,  whether  origina!  or 
translations,  to  revision  by  the  supreme  press  authorities.  Sluce 
then,  very  few  works  besides  aliuanachs  aud  church  books  have 
found  favor  with  the  censors.  Writers  who  insisted  on  using 
the  Ukrainian  dialect  were  forced  to  have  their  books  printed  in 
Gaiicia  ;  I  don't  believe  there  exists  a  single  Little-Russian  paper 
in  Russia  ;  while  in  Austria  there  are  several.* 

The  lot  of  the  Russian  provincial  press  is  not  much  more 
enviable.  The  law  of  1S65  has  left  all  the  provinces  under  the 
system  of  preventive  censure.  While  the  other  reforms  have  been 
gradually  extended  to  the  provinces  after  being  tested  in  the 
capitals,  the  same  has  not  been  done  for  the  press.  It  is  not  better 
off  than  under  Nicolas  ;  in  some  respects  it  is  even  worse.  In 
Nicolas'  time,  when  the  Censure  Department  depended  on  the 
Ministry"  of  Public  Instruction,  the  pro^nncial  censors  were  district 
inspectors  or  heads  of  schools,  men  who,  apart  from  politics,  bore 
a  profes-sional  interest  to  sciences  and  letters.  Now  they  are 
employts  of  the  Ministry'  of  the  Interior,  mostly  clerks  out  of  the 
govenior's  offices,  having  neither  knowledge  nor  any  taste  for 
intellectual  matters.  And  these  jailers  of  the  mind  are  as  much 
to  be  pitied  as  their  victims,  as  they  are  always  in  dread  of  what 
would  hap|>en  to  them  if  caught  napping.  Wholly  at  the  merc>" 
of  their  superiors,  they  have  no  other  standard  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  than  to  please  the  local  authorities,  and  avoid  all  that 
might  give  ofiTence. 

•See  Part  I.,  Book  II.,  Ch.  IV.— The  censors  are  enjoined  to  look  over, 
iu  LitUe>Rus8ian  writings,  not  only  tbe  contents,  bat  the  apdling,  vhick 
ii*  not  to  be  phonetic,  but  must  cotiforni  to  the  Russian  speiliti];  or  that^ 
ancienUy  in  use  in  Little-Russia.  Tbc  government  of  Alexander  III.  has  ' 
somewhat  relaxed  these  rules  ;  it  has  authorized  the  publication  of  Littlc- 
RuKsian  dictionaries  and  texts  for  vocal  music  ;  it  has  also  |>ennitted  :>onie 
Rulheniau  papers  to  be  introduced  from  Gaticiu — the  same  tlmt  were  lately 
proeecuted  in  Austria  for  their  alleged  Panslavist  and  "  Hoscophil  "  tenden- 
cies. 
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Poor  as  these  rulers  of  the  press  appear  to  us,  happy  the  cities 
that  have  them  !  All  cannot  share  in  the  l>oon.  There  are  in  the 
whole  empire  only  eight  or  nine  censure  committees,  usually  over- 
whelmed with  work.  In  most  government  cities  there  are. 
indeed,  single  censors,  but  they  are  obliged  to  refer  every  doubtful 
case  to  the  committees,  which,  themselves,  must  frequently  con- 
sult the  central  authorities.  And  as  no  bureaucratic  hierarchy  is 
disUuguished  for  rapid  action,  the  manuscripts  are  weeks  and 
months  returning  to  the  paper  for  which  they  were,  aud  of  course 
lose  all  interest  together  with  tlieir  actuality. 

Are  the  cities  where  censors  reside  at  least  free  to  found  papers  ? 
By  no  means.  No  new  paper  can  be  establisliwl  without  a  permit, 
and  the  local  authorities  do  not  look  with  favor  ou  an  increase  in 
the  uumber  of  periodicals,  as  though  even  preventive  censure 
were  no  suflScient  safeguard,  or  rather  because  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  to  increase  tlie  censors'  work,  and   to  eucourage  com- 

tpetition  with  the  ofilicial  publications.  So  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  Kievlihitin  of  Kief  and  the  Messenger  of  Odessa, 
there  are  in  the  provinces  only  official  or  semi-official  papers,  al- 
most equally  depeiideut  or  servile,  equally  meaningless,  aud  some 
special  papers—journals  of  semstvos  or  universities,  or  diocesan 
church  journals.* 

For  tliis  press,  so  utterly  unprotected  there  can  be  no  question 
of  liberty.  Under  cover  of  the  censure  local  fchinbvnism  rules  it 
absolutely  ;  the  writers  have  to  adapt  their  tone  to  the  ideas  or  the 
humor  of  the  provincial  authorities.  The  severity  displayed  is 
sometimes  so  great,  that  these  poor  wretched  papers  have  been 
known  to  be  forbidden  from  reprinting  not  only  extracts  from  the 

f.great  periodicals  of  tlie  capitals,  but  even  quotations  from  the  Offi- 

•  The  greater  portion  of  provincial  papers  arc  the  property  of  the 
govemmeiiL  Tliese  "  Official  Gazettes  "  arc  usually  edited  by  a  fuuctioiiary 
cr  one  of  the  governor's  cmjiloy^.  In  certain  provinces — Uiat  of  KazAn 
for  insLance,  at  the  bejiinDinK  of  the  present  reign — fiovernore  have  been 
known  to  spare  no  pniiis  in  order  to  get  subscribers  in  their  domains  to 
•nbstitnte  these  obedient  local  ot^ans  for  the  Petersburgh  papers. 
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dal  Messenger.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  tweuly-five  years  ago, 
when  SamArin  drew  the  comparison,  tliat  the  press  enjoys  about 
the  same  liberty  and  security  at  the  hands  of  the  censors  as  the 
mouse  at  the  paws  of  the  cat. 

Nothing  can  be  sadder,  more  humiliating  than  the  position  of 
a  provincial  literary  man,  everj'where  except  three  or  four  large 
cities.  "You  never  could  picture  to  yourself,"  a  jouruahst  once 
said  to  me,  "  the  trials,  or  rather  the  daily  torture  which  hapless 
contributors  endure,  if  they  are  innocent  or  '  green '  enough  to  be 
in  earnest  about  their  work.  Day  by  day,  sheet  by  sheet,  tliey 
must  submit  their  productions  to  the  local  censor  ;  sometimes 
thc>*  are  required  to  have  them  set  in  type  for  the  purix>se,  as  he 
prefers  reading  print  to  manuscript.  If  the  copy  is  sent  in  long  in 
advance,  it  loses  all  the  charm  of  noveltj-  when  it  appears  in  the 
paper.  If  he  sends  the  proof  sheets  at  the  last  minute,  he  is  not 
sure  of  being  in  time  for  the  issue.  The  paper  conies  out  in  the 
morning ;  the  censor  gets  the  proofs  the  evening  before,  reads  them 
after  his  dinner  ;  frequently  he  dozes  over  tliem  ;  sometimes  goes  to 
sleep  before  returning  them  to  the  printing  office.  The  presses  are 
kept  waiting,  time  passes,  morning  is  at  hand — no  proofs!  The 
editor,  in  a  fever,  walks  the  floor,  watching  and  waiting  ;  he 
sends  off  messenger  after  messenger.  But  woe  is  him,  should  he, 
goaded  out  of  patience  by  delays  which  he  cannot  account  for, 
and  fearful  of  not  being  in  time,  be  reckless  enough  to  go  to  press 
before  having  received  the  ofEcial  permit !  "  This  is  how  it  can 
happen  that  a  paper  will  appear  with  several  blank  coliuuns  or 
even  with  no  text  at  all  but  advertisements,* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  there  occtured 


*  A  new  censOFC  or  ordinance  forbids  to  leave  blaolcs  in  the  tiody  of  the 
paper  :  there  must  be  no  visible  trace  of  the  cctison'  work.  Advertisements 
also  are  subject  to  preventive  censure  \  but,  for  tbeui.  it  is  the  police  com- 
missioner who  takes  the  ccnsot'a  place,  find  as  that  officer  is  very  busy  and 
frequently  absent  from  his  office,  that  arrangement  is  the  source  of  mt 
difficulties  and  delays.  (Note  of  the  Oerraan  translator  of  the  present  i 
Mr.  Pezold  :  Das  Reich  der  Zaren  und  die  Kussen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  405.) 
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a  press  trial  which  revealed  all  the  hidden  miseries  endured  in  the 
obscure  dens  of  the  censure-ridden  press.  The  trouble  was  about 
one  of  tlie  leading  papers  of  a  provincial  capital,  the  Obz)>r  of 
Tiflis.  The  editor,  a  Georgian,  whom  I  subsequently  met,  Mr. 
Nikoladze,  was  accused  of  having  obtained  the  local  censor's 
consent  by  dint  of  importunity.*  It  was  merely  about  z/ettilUtott, 
or  literary  supplement,  on  account  of  which  no  diBaculty  was 
anticipated.  Nothing  more  curious  can  well  be  imagined  in  this 
line,  than  the  testimony  of  the  too  good-natured  censor— it  is  a 
unique  bit  of  bureaucratic  manners.  We  therefore  must  ask  leave 
to  give  a  translation  of  it,  but  slightly  abridged. 

'*  That  night,"  writes  the  guardian  of  the  public's  literary 
conscience,  "  the  proofs  of  z.  fetiUUton  had  been  brought  to  me, 
entitled  Sunday  Talks.  I  returned  them  with  the  order  not  to 
print,  whereupon  I  went  to  bed.  It  was  about  2  o'clock,  a.m. 
An  hour  later  I  was  awakened  by  my  door  bdl  ringing.  I  step 
out  on  the  balcony  and  ask  who  is  there  ?  It  was  the  editor  of 
the  Obzt>r,  Mr.  Nicoladze.  '  I  am  here  to  ask  you,'  he  began, 
'  for  what  reason  you  vetoed  oxvc  feuilleton .'  '  I  probably  have  ray 
reasons,'  I  replied,  'but  this  is  no  time  to  give  them.  .Address 
yourself  to  the  censinc  committee.'  Mr.  Nicoladze  insisted  to  be 
immediately  informed  of  my  reasons,  so  that  our  conversation 
went  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  standing  on  the  balcony,  he  iu 
the  street.  At  last  I  declared  that  I  would  not  admit  him  into  the 
house  and  retreated  into  my  room.  *  I  shall  find  a  way  to  make 
you  open  ! '  he  shouted,  and  began  to  pound  the  door,  raising  a 
terrible  racket.  Several  persons  of  high  position  reside  in  that 
neighborhood,  Messrs  So-and-So  ;  the  noise  woke  them  up. 
Heads  began  to  appear  at  \viudows,  at  balconies  ;  people  thought 
my  house  was  being  burglarized.  Dread  of  a  public  scandal 
compelled  me  to  come  out  again  on  the  balcony.  I  declared  to 
Mr.  Nicoladze  that  his  excited  condition  made  it  impo.ssible  for  me 
to  receive  him.  '  Fear  nothing,'  he  replied.  *  I  shall  be  quiet.'  I 
•  For  a  lull  accoamt  of  this  trial  see  the  Gdloss,  27th  January^  1879. 
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then  opened  ihe  door  myself,  because  my  servant-girl  was  asleep. 
When  lie  was  in.  Mr.  Nicoladze  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  to  calm 
himself  down,  and  we  sat  down  to  read  the /rwi/Ztf/ow  together. 
He  argued  so  persistently,  showed  himself  so  stubborn,  did  such 
violence  to  my  better  sense,  that  I  ended  by  giving  him 
the  desired  permit,  stipulating,  it  is  true,  for  some  changes, 
although  I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  withhold  it  altogether. 
In  giving  that  permit  I  assert  I  simply  yielded  to  force." 

The  poor  wretch  of  a  censor  had  taken  fright  at  the  respon- 
sibility he  was  incurring  and  in  this  manner  did  Itis  best  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  of  fatigue.  The  obstinate  editor,  now  defend- 
ant, held  his  own  with  great  .skill.  Professing  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  press  laws,  he  only  complained  of  the  personal 
arbitrariness  of  the  censors,  of  their  caprices  and  ill-humor  which 
have  to  be  faced  anew  for  ever>'  number.  "  And  only  consider," 
he  concluded,  "  tliat  we  must  obtain  in  this  manner  365  permits  a 
year,  to  be  snatched  at  somehow  !  "  The  accused  had  become 
the  accuser.  To  the  credit  of  his  judges  let  it  be  said,  he  was 
acquitted,  and,  with  the  inconsistency  so  characteristic  of  Russian 
institutions,  the  entire  storj'  together  mth  the  pleading  in  court 
were  reproduced  at  full  length,  and  with  the  censor's  consent,  tu 
the  incriminated  paper,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  the  Peters- 
burgh  press,  and  so  went  the  round  of  the  empire. 

It  were  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  censure 
committee  acknowledged  itself  beaten  or  that  the  leniency  it 
showed  on  that  occasion  hampered  its  further  actions.  Not  many 
weeks  after  this  victorj'  of  a  day,  the  Obsbr  aimounced  that,  "  for 
reasons  independent  of  the  editor's  wishes,"  it  would  "indef- 
initely suspend  "  its  own  publication.*     Such  admissions  are  no 

*  TlieTitlis  censors  have  not  become  more  euy  to  get  along  with  since 
Ihfit  time.  Under  Alexander  III.  they  did  quite  &  novel  thing  :  punished  a 
paper  for  an  item  which  they  had  not  allowed  it  to  print.  In  NoTember, 
1887,  tlicy  decreed  the  suspension  of  the  Phaian.r,  a  satirical  paper  for  hav- 
ing ftubujitted  to  them  some  drawiojfs  with  text  "which  they  could  not 
permit  to  appear.'* 
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rarity,  and  everybody  knows  what  they  mean.  The  stubborn 
Georgian  had  to  gix-e  up  the  fight,  so,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  do 
all  the  jjapers  which  would  rashly  strive  to  reconcile  IheJr  inde- 
pendence with  the  censors'  power.  Such  an  attempt,  indeed,  is 
seldom  made  ;  the  majority  of  provincial  Couriers  and  Messengers 
have  neitlier  the  energ>'  nor  the  cleverness  needed  for  such  a 
struggle :  they  bow  to  their  fate,  and  are  content  to  reproduce  the 
official  circulars,  to  reprint  the  old.  harmless  stories,  to  dutifully 
report  the  dinners  and  receptions  given  by  tlie  local  authorities. 
If  they  are  very  particular  about  giving  their  readers  news,  they 
keep  them  informed  of  all  that  goes  on  iu  Geniiany.  England, 
France,  in  China,  and  America,  or  even  in  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow,  in  Turkestan  and  Siberia — in  short,  everywhere  under 
the  sun  except  in  their  own  province. 

This  bondage  of  the  provincial  press  is  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  the  practical  working  of  the  reforms,  to  any  control  by 
public  opinion  of  the  government.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which 
most  counteract  the  utility  of  the  new  self-government — the 
semshvs  and  the  municipalities.  And  lastly,  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  residents  of  the  capitals,  the  high  functionaries 
and  the  government  itself  are  so  ill-informed  on  all  that  goes  on 
in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  How  should  the  evils  that  beset 
the  people,  the  abuses  that  are  rife  in  the  various  departments, 
the  illegal  acts  of  the  local  authorities,  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  higher  authorities  by  a  press  which  has  not  much 
more  independence  than  the  governors'  reports  or  telegrams? 
The  provinces  are  dnmb ;  the  feeble  organs  it  puts  forth  are 
utterly  wanting  in  freedom  and  spontaneity.  Their  language  is 
that  of  wound  up  automata,  and  imparts  no  iiiformatton.  The 
real  utility  of  a  proviucial  press  lies  in  the  publication  of  local 
new.s,  and  that  is  precisely  where  it  is  most  hindered  and  ham- 
pered by  the  suspicious  distrust  of  the  authorities.  The  few  echoes 
of  provindal  life  which  reach  the  ears  of  the  public  and  the 
government,  are  brought  by  letters  from  the  correspondents  of 
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the  Moscow  or  Petersburgh  papers,  which  cannot  lia\*e  them 
everywhere.  Here  again  the  writers  subject  to  censure  encounter 
the  queerest  contradictions :  the  press  law  allows  papers  to  point 
out  abuses,  but  forbids  them  to  give  the  names  of  persons  and 
places ;  the  censure  regulations,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoin  censors 
to  admit  suet  coraplaiuts  only  with  precise  indicatious  of  both. 

In  view  of  the  many  obstacles  which  the  immense  distances 
oppose  to  the  government's  best  meant  efforts,  nothing  can  be 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  ignorance  in  which  it  is  thus  kept 
concerning  the  coitntr>*  it  rules.  For  it  really  can  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  people  do  not  know  in  Petersburgh — frequently  in  the 
ministerial  offices  themselves, ^how  the  reforms  and  new  institu- 
tions work  in  the  interior  of  tlie  empire.  No  matter  how  ofhcial 
reports  may  be  multiplied,  or  how  many  special  commissions 
created  and  inquests  of  all  sorts  set  on  foot,  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  local  press  and  the  \'oice  of  the  people,  while  on  the 
other  haud,  the  abasement  of  the  provincial  press  tends  to  give 
that  of  the  capitals  a  preponderance  which  the  got-emment  may 
find  excessive  some  day.  It  is,  in  fact^  in  its  dread  of  placing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  administrative  surv-eillance,  creating  a 
species  of  intellectual  monoply  in  their  favor,  and  actually  seems 
bent  on  increasing  the  power  of  the  press,  by  concentrating  it  in  a 
few  hands.  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  individual  influ- 
ence of  each  newspaper  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
all^  and  they  mutually  balance  one  another.  This  pri\'ilege 
virtually  conceded  to  the  papers  of  the  capitals  places  them  as  mas- 
ters and  rulers  over  the  entire  press  of  the  empire ;  it  practically 
entrusts  to  the  bauds  of  a  few  Moscow  and  Petersburgh  jounialists 
the  direction  of  the  Russian  intellect.  So  that  this  restrictive 
system,  the  outcome  of  the  government's  distrust  of  the  press, 
tends  to  increase  beyond  measure  its  ascendancy. 

All  these  things  are  true,  and  anybody  must  see  them  who  is 
not  blind.  Accordingly  there  seemed  of  late  to  be  some  inclina- 
tion in  official  spheres  to  admit  ihe  urgency  of  a  general  overhaul- 
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ing  of  the  regulations  ou  the  provincial  press  :  but,  like  so  many 
other  reforms,  already  taken  lu  hand,  this  one  too  is  conlinimlly 
put  off.  Sooth  to  say,  moreover,  the  provincial  papers  would 
ha\'e  gained  little,  during  these  last  years,  had  they  been,  like 
their  Petersburgh  contemporaries,  exempted  from  preventive 
censure,  for  the  capricious  severity  of  the  administration  has 
made  this  franchise  a  delusion  and  a  danger.  Now  and  tlien, 
when  it  has  not  to  do  with  a  too  malevolent  set  of  oflScials,  this 
captive  press  can  enjoy  as  much  freedom,  under  the  censor's 
fenile,  as  that  of  the  capitals,  paralyzed  as  it  i.s  by  the  dread,  of 
suspension  and  .senii-oflficial    "communications." 

Ne^'ertheless.  the  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of  the  bonds 
which  fetter  it  hand  and  foot,  the  provincial  press,  at  least  in  a 
few  large  cities,  has  grown  perceptibly,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
nihilist  crisis.* 


*  The  bondfljtc  of  the  provincial  □cwspftpera  is  not  the  only  hindrance 
opposed  by  the  censure  to  the  cou«tr>*'8  intellectual  development.  There 
is  another  preventive  censure,  for  which  there  may  be  beUer  reasons,  but 
which  is  not  less  harmful  from  its  manner  of  proceeding  :  it  is  the  censure 
on  public  libraries  and  the  pctldling  of  books.  The  libraries,  founded  by 
the  zemtsvos  or  by  private  persons,  can  acquire  only  such  works  as  are 
approve«l  of  by  the  scientific  coiumittee  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  choice  given  by  tlie  said  coiumitlee  is  sometimes  amazingly 
limited.  Among  the  boolt.1  withdrawn  from  the  public  libraries  uuder 
Alexander  III.,  the  Vilstnik  Evrdpy  pointed  out  the  work.i  of  Lyell, 
Agasaix,  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spcuccr,  and  even  of  the  father  of  political 
economy,  Adam  Smith.  As  to  the  rural  population,  the  only  books  allowed 
free  access  to  it  are  popular  publications  issued  iu  Moscow,  mostly  childish 
and  ignorant  and — probably  for  that  very  reason — enjoying  the  privilege  of 
being  amenable  only  to  ordinary  censure. 


BOOK  V,    CHAPTER  III. 

Infiuence  of  Uie  Press  System  on  Russian  Literature  and  Thonght — Para* 
doxical  Utleraiiceaof  a  Censor— How,  for  Want  of  Uberty,  Politic*  Find 
their  Woy  into  Poetry  and  Novcl-Writiiag— Light  Literature  with 
"  Tendencies  " — Its  Bad  Effects  on  Letters  and  the  Public  Mind — In 
what  Way  the  Censure  Eocourages  a,  Taste  for  NowUy  and  an  Inclina- 
tion to  Radical isin^The  Clandestine  and  Eniigrnut  Press— Nihilist 
Printing  Offices  and  Organs  of  Uie  Revoliitionafy  Committees — Power- 
lessness  of  Typographical  Regulations — In  what  Way  the  Existing  Press 
Syatem  I>tsposes  the  Reading  Public  to  Favor  Secret  Societies — How 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press  Would  Bring  with  it  More  Advantages  with 
Fewer  Orawbacks  in  Russia  than  anywhere  else. 


"What  do  you  think  of  us?"  inquired  a  fonner  censor  of 
ine — a  man  familiar  with  letters  and  liberal  after  a  fashion,  after 
having  explained  to  me  the  machiner>-  of  the  Censure  Depart- 
ment. "I  think,"  I  replied,  "that  sucli  a  system,  carried  out 
for  generations,  must  have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  both 
public  and  private  life.  In  my  opinion,  the  effects  of  it  are  to  be 
perceived  not  only  in  all  that  regards  your  government  and 
administration,  but  also  in  your  ideas,  your  habits  of  mind,  in 
yoiu"  art  and  your  literature, — in  Russian  thought,  in  a  wwd." 
"  And  these  manifold  effects  you  of  course  consider  as  altogether 
deleterious?  "  my  interlocutor  resumed,  with  a  smile,  half  court- 
eous, half  derisive.  "  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  make 
them  known  to  me,  for  I  am  like  those  who,  from  having  a  certain 
landscape  always  before  their  eyes,  end  by  not  seeing  any  more 
in  it — any  of  the  things  that  strike  a  stranger.  You  may  speak 
with  entire  freedom  ;  there  is  here  neither  censornor  censtu^. " 
"  To  be  sincere,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  your 
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office  ascuratorof  writers  and  writings.  Is  it  prejudice  or  lufatua- 
IJon  ?  I  know  not.  Only  you  appear  to  me  to  be  responsible  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy,  of  the  credulity  and 
ouesidedness  which  prevail  in  certain  classes  of  your  society.  I 
know  that  frivolity  is  rampant  all  over  the  world  ;  but.  by  forcibly 
turning  your  ecu utrj* men's  minds  away  from  the  great  questions 
— political,  social,  religious, — the  ccn.sure  seems  to  mc  to  involttn- 
tarily  confine  them  within  petty  thoughts  and  cares,  to  coudemu 
them  to  idle  discussions  and  futile  dissertations — all  most  innocent 
things  you  will  say,  or  at  least  harmless  as  regards  the  State  ; 
but  they  have  a  way  of  lowering  intellectual  standards,  of  relax- 
ing men's  characters,  of  frittering  away  individual  passiunii  and 
forces  unprofitably  for  the  whole.  I  am  tempted  to  make  this  too 
prolonged  period  of  intellectual  leading-strings  responsible  for 
many  of  those  shortcomings,  many  of  those  faults  which  you 
yourselves  so  frequently  deplore.  On  literature  as  on  society, this 
sort  of  intellectual  nonage,  this  treatment  of  the  public  mind  as 
though  it  were  forever  incapable,  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a 
debilitating  influence.  The  censure  has  unwillingly  fostered  the 
lower  and  more  frivolous  branches  of  literature  and  art  at  the 
expense  of  the  nobler  branches.  Even  leaving  politics  out  of  the 
question.  I  am  inclined  to  be  wroth  with  the  censure  for  this 
unner\'ing  of  the  national  mind.  You  sometimes  wonder  how  it 
is  that,  in  spite  of  so  many  tokens  of  natural  genius,  your  young 
literature  hasnot  yet  equalled  in  variety  and  richnes.s  that  of  old 
countries  so  much  smaller  than  yours  :  don't  you  think  this  long 
intellectual  bondage  has  something  to  do  with  it?  don'tyou think 
that,  under  such  a  system,  literature,  science,  the  nation's  mind 
itself,  must  have  lost  some  of  their  native  vigor  together  with 
their  spontaneity  ?  " 

"Are  these  indeed  your  sentiments?"  the  old  censor  inter- 
rupted me  in  a  serious,  yet  slightly  sarcastic  tone.  "  I  am  sorry 
you  should,  on  this  point,  not  have  got  beyond  the  commonplaces 
in  which  the  masses  delight.     You  would  have  done  far  better  to 
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reverse  this  threadbare  thesis  :  you  would  at  all  events  not  have 
gotten  farther  away  from  the  truth,  You  acaise  the  want  of  lib- 
erty of  having  fostered  in  our  garden  flimsy  flowers  and  evil 
weeds  at  the  expense  of  useful  and  nutritious  plants :  how  ungrate- 
ful !  If  you  knew  us  better,  you  might  find  out  that  wc  have, 
after  allj  deserved  well  of  literatnre.  \\Tio  has  done  most  to  keep 
writers  and  public  true  to  lofly  thoughts,  to  science  ?  is  it  not  those 
who  sought  to  protect  them  against  tht  encroachments  of  litera- 
ture's most  exacting,  most  dangerous  foe — politics?  The  news- 
paper is  the  rival  of  the  book  ;  current  iwlitics  the  great  adversarj* 
of  study  and  knowledge.  It  is  not  our  fault  if  Russia  has  not 
escaped  this  debasing  influence,  the  cause  of  the  West's  literar>- 
decadence.  Instead  of  letting  our  people's  mind  scatter  itself  in 
every  direction,  fritter  itself  away  on  barren  polemics,  we  com- 
pelled it  to  concentrate  itself,  to  gather  up  its  forces ;  we  taught 
it  to  dig  a  deeper  bed  for  its  studies,  to  weigh  its  words  ;  we  gave 
it,  at  the  same  time,  greater  Wgor  and  suppleness  ;  it  came  out  of 
OUT  hands  both  robust  and  finely  tempered,  \\^lat  h.is  been  the 
most  brilliant  era  for  our  literature,  our  poetrj-,  criticism?  Was 
it  not  the  lime  when  the  press  bad  least  freedom — was  it  not  the 
reign  of  Nicolas?  As  a  tree  pruned  and  trimmed  by  the  garden- 
er's knife,  the  Russian  genius,  freed  from  the  small  side-shoots 
which  disfigured  its  trunk,  grew  in  height  and  spread  out  at  the 
top  into  a  thick  leafy  cTo\\^l.  What,  too  often.  Is  the  part  that 
politics  act  towards  literature  ?  That  of  the  greedy  parasitical 
branch  that  shoots  up  from  the  root  and,  absorbing  the  cfaoict:st 
sap,  steals  the  nourishmeut  from  off  the  boughs  at  the  top,*' 

There  was  in  this  paradoxical  talk  a  portion  of  truth  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  admit  as  much.  Encouraged  by  my  attention  and 
willingness  to  be  fair  in  ray  judgment,  the  censor  went  on  : 
"Criticism  in  particular,  which  touches  on  everything,  explains 
and  interprets  ever>tliing,  owes  the  authoritj-  and  undoubted 
excellence  it  has  attained  in  Russia  to  the  subordinate  place  occu- 
pied by  politics.    It  is  to  our  censiuv  Russia  owes  the  great,  the 
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matchless  Bielinsky.*  Under  a  different  system  BiePinsky  wauld 
ne\'er  have  been  anything  but  a  mere  newspaper  polemist,  like  so 
many  others.  The  truth  of  what  I  am  sa>'ing  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that,  since  the  rights  of  the  press  have  been  extended, 
criticism  is  no  longer  what  it  has  been.  And  in  your  own  France, 
where  politics  hold  such  a  place,  it  may  almost  be  said  there  is  no 
criticism  any  more.T  Sainte  Beuve  did  wisely  to  die  under  the 
Second  Empire.  Beheve  me,  sir,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body 
may  be  benefited  by  privations  which  are  not  beyond  what  it  can 
bear.  See  our  press  !  What  has  it  gained  from  being  rid  of  pre- 
ventive censure  ?  It  has  gone  down  lower  and  lower  ;  it  has 
courted  success  by  means  of  sensational  news  and  scandals  ;  it  has 
become  a  tool  of  liljellers  and  blackmailers  ;  it  lias  sunk  into 
Ucense  even  before  it  was  free.  And  never  has  it  been  less 
respected.  To  art,  letters,  and  journalism  itself,  this  vaunted 
etnancipation  would  probably  be  more  of  a  loss  than  a  gain. 
Indeed,  for  the  intellect  as  for  morality,  liberty'  is  not  all  gain." 

I  nught  ha>'e  said  a  great  deal  in  reply  to  this  discourse,  had 
I  not  preferred  to  listen  and  draw  him  out.  I  might  have  asked 
whether  the  virulence  and  coarseness  of  the  press  in  Moscow  and 
Petersburgh  were  not  the  evil  fruits  of  a  system  which  would 
rather  tolerate  pr>*ing  into  private  life  than  the  investigation  of 
public  affairs.  I  might  have  appealed  to  Russian  literature— its 
sadness  and  irony  ;  recalled  the  sufferings  of  the  most  illnstrious 
writers,  the  exile,  the  premature  death,  or  the  disconsolate  age 
tbat  awaits  them,  the  latent  tears  which,  in  Gogol's  words,  ooze 
through  their  laughter.  Even  were  it  true  that  literature,  art,  and 
science  thrive  on  the  leisure  on  whicli  current  politics  make  no 
demand,  it  would  be  not  the  less  certain  that,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, literature,  historj',  philosophy,  criticism,  must  become  per- 
verted, disfigured,  must  shrink  under  the  influence  of  passions  or 


*6icVtnsky  dicl  a  sfanrt  time  before  tlie  revolntioo  of  1848. 
\  TIfld  my  friend  the  censor  kiiowu  the  writers  of  the  new  generation^ 
mcb  as  Bour(;et,  Dnineciire,  de  Vogu^,  he  nii^ht  have  spolcea  diSerently. 
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aims  which  are  not  congenial  to  them,  and  which,  uuable  to  show 
themselves  openly,  hide  behind  them  as  behind  a  screen  or  a 
mask.  Poetrj'j  the  novel,  the  storj*.  open  their  pages  to  cares 
which  should  be  foreign  to  tliem  ;  the  vast  field  of  letters  is  sur- 
reptitiously invaded  by  that  very  evil  weed,  politics,  because  it  is 
banished  from  its  own  natural  ground.  Poets  and  novdists  think 
it  beneath  them  merely  to  narrate,  to  paint  from  life  ;  they  drape 
themselves  in  the  cloak  of  social  reformers,  pose  as  the  apostles 
of  ideas,  don  the  armor  of  knights  of  progress.  Thus  has  it  been 
in  Ru&sia  at  the  times  when  the  press  enjoyed  least  freedom.  Ill 
at  ease  in  the  newspaper  or  in  special  treatises,  politics  invaded 
criticism  and  historj',  sneaked  into  the  novel,  the  drama  :  so  does 
water,  if  stopped  by  a  dyke  it  cannot  break  through,  infiltrate 
itself  into  the  soil.  Part>'  spirit  too  often  vitiated  in  this  man- 
ner every  branch  of  intellectual  work — criticism,  history,  Ugbt 
literature. 

Hence,  iu  contemporary  Russia,  as  in  Italy  prior  to  i860,  the 
vogue  which  the  so-called  "  tendency-literature"  enjoyed  so  long. 
Nowhere  iu  the  world  doth  art  for  its  own  sake  and — what  is 
more  to  be  deplored — science  as  science,  truth  aud  beauty  for  their 
own  sake,  "have  so  little  hold  on  the  public  raiud,"  The  coun- 
try in  which  politics  legally  hold  the  smallest  place,  vcr^'  much 
resembles  in  this  respect  those  where  politics  have  ended  by  invad- 
ing everything,  once  more  proving  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
extremes  touch.  What  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  study  of 
the  past  and  of  foreign  things  was  allusions  to  the  present  and 
things  at  home.  Wliat  readers  and  critics  valued  in  novels  as  in 
histor>',  was  what  they  proved.  Fiction,  passion,  plot,  were  only 
the  condiment  intended  to  make  a  thesis  palatable  and  digestible 
to  the  readers  or  the  censors.  When,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,  I^o  Tolst6y's  Anna  Karhitna  came  out, 
there  was  no  lack  of  critics  who  were  scandalized  that  the  author 
of  War  and  Peace  should  amuse  himself  with  telling  a  ^mple 
love  story.    What  was  appreciated  above  all  in  a  Uterary  work 
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was  its  social  bearing,  the  theory,  the  sjrstem  it  illtistrated.  It  ia 
easy  to  see  what  harm  such  a  pecuharity  must  have  done  a  litera- 
ture otherwise  rich,  deep,  powerful,  which,  without  this  fad, 
might  have  beeu  second  to  none  in  this  centurj-  and  which,  even 
as  it  is,  probably  is  the  greatest  of  the  age  as  regards  the  novel. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  that  the  narrower  the  field  left  free,  ihe 
better  cultivated  and  the  more  bearing  it  should  have  been.  But 
those  who  tilled  it  insisted  on  raising  upon  it  crops  for  which  it 
was  not  suited :  on  a  light  and  shallow  soil  they  kept  sowing 
seeds  which  needed  other  land,  at  the  risk  of  har\'est)ng  nothing 
but  straw  or  meagre  and  empty  ears.* 

The  harm  might  not  have  been  so  great,  had  it  befallen  litera- 
ture alone,  untrackcd  by  the  love  of  system-making  and  clogged 
with  pedantry.  But  alas,  it  fell  on  the  whole  country,  the  public 
mind  being  warped  and  misled  by  such  literary  methods.  The 
poet  or  novelist,  while  priding  himself  on  the  patriotic  work  he 
did  in  wrapping  round  his  day-dreams  or  social  theories  the 
seductive  veil  of  fiction  or  drama,  did  not  realize  that  these  bor- 
rowed garments  disguised  the  ideas  he  wished  to  make  popular, 
that,  tricked  out  in  such  accoutrements,  the  noblest  truths  took 
on  the  semblance  of  something  meretricious,  unreal,  fantastic, 
which  arouses  suspicion,  and  makes  them  look  like  something 
else.  Under  pretence  of  making  the  works  of  imaginalion  sub- 
servient to  serious  ideas,  this  pseudo-missionarj'  literature  intro- 
duced sentiment  and  imagination,  with,  their  illusions  and 
impulsiveness,  into  the  very  province  where,  being  altogether  in 
the  wrong  place,  they  are  most  pernicious.  On  the  questions 
whose  treatment  demands  the  severest  methods,  the  mind  trained 
at  such  a  school  habitually  brought  to  bear  vague  imaginings, 
faulty  tliinking,  extravagant  fancies.  Social  science  thus  was 
studied,  not  so  much  with  the  assistance  of  reason  and  experience, 

*  or  late  years  a  reactioa  appears  to  have  set  in,  anioai;  both  writen 
and  public,  against  didactic  litcratnre  of  this  kind ;  but  so  loag  aa  tbe 
political  conditions  remain  what  they  arc,  thii  propensity  can  never  qaite 
disai^Kai. 
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as  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  and  this  manner  of  handling 
matters  of  great  public  interest,  which  the  censors  looked  upon 
as  comparatively  hamilew,  was  the  worst  possible  for  the  public. 
because  the  most  equivocal  and  decepti\*e. 

Russia  is  not  alone  affected  by  this  peculiar  tendency,  but  it 
does  more  harm  in  a  countrj'  where  it  is  easier  to  approach  the 
great  problems  in  a  roundabout  way,  through  fiction  or  the 
drama,  than  to  treat  them  thoroughly,  by  a  rational  and  scientific 
method — in  a  country  where  it  has  ever  been  ea^er  for  the 
no\'eliRt  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the  people  than  for  the 
economist  or  the  philosopher  to  seek  out  remedies  against  them. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that,  under  Alexander  II.,  the  ecouomic 
domain  was  not,  as  a  rule,  more  accessible  than  the  political 
sphere  ;  that  the  administration  has  repeatedly  taken  the  trouble 
to  admonish  the  papers  not  to  publish  too  many  articles  or  letters 
from  correspondents  on  the  miserable  condition  of  peasants  and 
working  people ;  that  only  during  the  brief  time  that  L&ris 
M&Iikof  was  in  power  could  the  press  once  more  refer  with  a 
certain  amotmt  of  freedom  to  this  great  rural  question ;  then  no 
one  will  he  surprised  that  novels  and  stories  so  frequently  degen- 
erated into  political  pamphlets  or  sociological  treatises.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  tweuty-five  years  there  have  nevertheless,  it  is 
true,  been  printed  many  works  which,  rx  f>rofesso,  made  reforms 
their  theme ;  but  even  in  them  it  clearly  appears  that  the  fear  of 
displeasing  and  being  prosecuted  keeps  the  authors  preferably  in 
the  aerial  sphere  of  abstractions  and  generalities,  where  there  is 
less  chance  of  stumbling  against  realities  in  things  or  men.  mak- 
ing them  unwilling  to  analyze  concrete  facts,  to  meddle  with  the 
practices  of  the  government  and  its  agents.  It  has  always  been 
safer  in  Russia  to  emit  an  advanced,  even  a  radical  tlieory,  than 
to  touch  but  with  the  tip  of  the  pen,  on  existing  abuses  and  per- 
sons In  power. 

The  writers  who  best  escape  repression  are  those  who,  while 
perverting  and  misleading  the  public  mind,  know  the  art  of  flat- 
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tering,  or  at  least  not  offending,  the  authorities.  And  even  were 
it  not  so,  this  fondness  for  general  theses,  naturally  fostered  by 
the  censure,  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  that  it  is  only  too  much  in 
conformity  with  the  leanings  of  the  national  "character.  Thus  it 
is  the  government  itself  strengthens  this  inclination  to  argue 
in  tabtda  rasa,  to  draw  absolute  deductions,  which  is  ever>*wheTe 
a  main  principle  of  the  revolulionar>',  the  radical  spirit.  There 
is  here  a  strange  coincidence  with  the  old  French  ri^rhne,  which 
also  drove  its  subjects  into  theoretical  speculation  by  lea\-ing  them 
no  libert>'  except  in  the  land  of  dreams.*  Then,  the  political 
ground  being  the  more  slippery  and  unsafe,  it  is  on  social  ground 
that  theories  have  the  freer  scope  ;  in  this  manner  socialistic 
proclivities  are  developed  and  propagated  which  were  already 
favored  by  certain  traditions,  certain  features  of  the  communal 
organization. 

But  this  is  not  all  yet.  On  certain  matters,  those  precisely 
which  are  of  most  importance  to  the  government,  the  lack  of 
liberty  appears  to  have  dulled  the  critical  sense.  The  s>T>tematic 
suppression  of  contradiction  has  accustomed  the  miud  to  receive, 
without  weighing  them,  any  specious  or  seductive  idea,  increased 
the  fondness  for  sophisms  and  reckless  novelties,  encouraged  the 
v-ogue  of  extreme  doctrines,  between  which  there  remains  no 
room  for  moderate  opinions.  Instead  of  stopping  at  a  wise  liber- 
alism, the  Russian  mind  has  rushed  headlong  into  extreme 
solutions,  with  the  greater  haste  that  it  regarded  with  stispidon 
those  who  warned  it  of  the  abyss  which  was  waiting  to  swallow  it 
up.  When  governments  wish  to  invest  "  sound  doctrines"  with 
a  sort  of  privilege  or  monopoly,  they  invariably  weaken  their 
authority  by  making  them  appear  to  be  fighting  under  official 
protection.  A  system  wliich  undertakes  to  close  the  lips  of 
error  takes  all  authoritj'  from  the  principles  and  dogmas  wliich 

*  See  in  the  Rfvue  dfS  Dfux  Mondes,  for  jRnuary,  1882,  under  the  HUe 
of  A  Philosopher- Historian ,  our  study  00  Taine  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revolalion. 
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are  preached  with  its  approval.  Where  criticism  is  not  free, 
a  poorly  cultix'tited  mind  is  apt  to  fancy  that,  with  greater 
tolerance,  the  forbidden  opinions  would  easily  triumph.  The  fear 
of  them  shown  by^hose  in  power  lend  them  a  certain  majesty  ; 
the  shadow  into  which  they  are  driven  for  shelter  invest  them 
with  a  prestige  which  only  the  light  of  open  day  could  di^iel. 
The  protected — or  amply  permitted — opinions,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  on  an  official  or  semi-official  air,  a  something  obsequious  or 
ser\'ile,  which  disgusts  and  alienates  the  public,  especiallj'  the 
young.* 

To  sum  up  the  effects  of  the  system  just  described,  I  will  say 
that  it  sets  up  in  amis  against  the  governing  power  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  raslincls  of  the  governed  ;  it  arouses  the  suspicious- 
ness that  lurks  in  the  mind  and  the  mast  generous  qualities  of  the 
heart,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lends  to  the  proscribed  opinions  the 
acrid  flavor  of  the  forbidden  fruit  and  tlie  fascination  of  danger. 
What  is  allowed  becomes  stale  and  insipid ;  what  is  forbidden 
becomes  interesting  and  appeals  to  the  sympathies. 

The  Russia  of  to-day  shows  what  a  delusion  any  kind  of  intel- 
lectual dictatorship  is  :  it  enervates  where  it  aims  at  strengthening : 
it  strengtliens  what  it  would  destroy.  It  can  most  assuredly 
thank  itself  for  a  large  portion  of  the  fa%'or  with  which  the  most 
cxtravagaut  rcvolutionar>-  ideas  arc  received  by  the  most  culli- 

*  Nothing  can  welt  be  more  instnictive  in  this  respect  than  the  history 
of  the  Bireg,  a  paper  rounded  iu  i$8o,  by  the  iaitiaU^'e  of  Alexander  11. 
Its  editor,  Mr.  Tsitftvitch,  profesiior  at  the  Odessa  ITniversily,  had  won 
renown,  in  1879,  by  one  or  two  pamphlets  which  General  Toltehcn  had 
taken  to  Livadia.  "  That  man  Uoa  grit,"  said  tlie  Emperor.  He  sent  for 
Tsitdricch,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  funds  for  aturting  a  paper,  for  th^^ 
express  parposc  of  combating  radicalism.  In  spite  of  the  cleverness  with 
which  it  was  conducted,  this  paper,  whose  editor  was  immcdiatclv  pnt  on 
the  block  list  by  his  colleaKues,  barely  Jived  a  year,  for  lack  of  8ubscril»er» 
and  readers.  It  was  in  %'ftin  that,  in  order  to  arouse  pubHc  sympathies,  it 
one  day  received  a  '"  wnming."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  govemoient  paper 
has  been  able,  so  far,  to  make  a  sucoesfi.  The  only  conservative  papers  are 
those  wbo  preach  Slavophil  or  ultra-nattODal  doctrines,  and  those,  in  a  way, 
form  an  opposition  too. 
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rated  classes  of  society.  If,  so  far,  the  stability  of  the  State  has 
not  been  shaken  in  consequence,  it  is  because  the  masses  are 
unlettered  and  so  escape  the  contagion.  For  such  a  system  to 
succeed  it  would  be  necessary  to  stifle  in  Ihc  germ  the  ideas  which 
the  authorities  condemn.  Xow,  even  should  the  censure  succeed 
in  keeping  these  germs  from  slipping  through  its  sicv'es  and  bolt- 
ing cloths,  the  seeds  would  be  carried  in  from  abroad  by  the  wind 
or  in  the  dust  that  clings  to  travellers'  feet. 

One  man,  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
carried  out  the  only  logical  system,  by  isolating  Russia  and 
attempting  to  wall  up  his  subjects  in  it.  In  preventing  Russians 
from  leaving  the  country  and  foreigners  from  entering  it,  he  did 
the  one  and  only  thing  which  could  make  his  censure  appliances 
efficient  Unfortunately,  howe\-er,  a  vast  empire  cannot  be  quar- 
antined like  that  for  ever  and  a  day.  Much  against  the  grain,  he 
had  to  let  his  Russians  travel,  and,  the  moment  he  ts  on  foreign 
soil,  a  Russian  goes  in  for  everj-thing  that  is  forbidden  him  at 
home.  His  first  care  is  to  rush  to  a  bookstore  and  buy  all  the 
proscribed  books  ;  Gcruian  booksellers  are  well  aware  of  this  and 
keep  an  assortment  always  on  hand.  But  it  is  not  even  neces.sary 
to  go  abroad  ;  revolutionary  books  have  always  been  smuggled  in, 
and  few  are  the  young  men  who  do  not  own  or  have  not  read 
some.  The  nihilist  propaganda  has  done  better  than  that :  it  has 
contrived  to  have  printing  presses  in  the  couuto'  itself. 

My  first  \"isit  to  Naples  was  made  in  i860 ;  the  Bourbons  sHIl 
ruled.  Wishing  to  read  the  historians  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  I 
asked  a  bookseller  on  the  Via  Toledo  for  a  Machiavelli  or  a  Ouic- 
ciardini.  "Sir,"  he  replied,  "  they  are  both  iu  the  Index;  you 
won't  find  them  in  Naples."  I  was  lea\'ing  the  place,  when  the 
man  called  me  back : — "  You  are  a  foreigner,  1  see  ;  you  look  like 
a  decent  man  who  has  no  dealings  with  the  police :  I  can  get  yon 
both  the  books."  Whereupon  he  disappeared  into  the  back-shop 
and  re-emerged  tlience,  a  GiiJcciardini  under  one  arm  and  a 
Machiavelli  under  tlie  other.     For  similar  reasons,  the  same  thing 
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frequently  happens  iu  Russia :  uiauy  a  back -shop  harbors  books 
which  the  owner  would  not  think  of  exhibiting  iu  his  window, 
and  many  a  bookseller,  who  is  anything  but  a  radical  himself,  will 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  a  big  profit  on  forbidden 
books.  The  revolutiouarj-  book-trade  gets  its  supplies  from  two 
sources :  writings  printed  abroad,  and  pamphlets  clandestinely 
printed  in  Russia.  The  police  and  the  custom-house  are  not  always 
trustworthy  assistants  in  the  censors'  pursuit  of  forbidden  books : 
they  find  there  another  inducement  to  venality  and  corruption. 
The  silence  of  both  can  be  bought,  and  the  veritable  sanitary 
dead-line  drawn  round  the  conntrj-  cannot  keep  out  the  contagion ; 
and  it  is  tlic  more  dangerous  that  it  spreads  in  secret.  The  intel* 
lectual  protectionism  only  serves  to  make  literary  smuggling  more 
active,  and  the  government  finds  it  the  more  difficult  to  lay  its 
hands  on  the  culprits,  that  they  sometimes  have  accomplices  in 
tlie  ranks  of  its  agents.  So  it  was  discovered  one  day,  under 
Alexander  II.,  that  the  main  storehouse  of  revclutionar>*  pam- 
phlets, in  PetersbuT^h,  was  in  the  storage  rooms  of  the  custom- 
house. A  high  official  of  the  department  had  the  bales  of  pam- 
phlets invoiced  to  him  from  abroad,  and  made  use  of  bis  position 
to  pass  them  free  of  duty. 

Such  anomalies  are  no  novelty.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
reign  there  grew  up  abroad  a  rich  revolutionan,-  literature,  which 
became  all  tlie  more  powerful  that  the  censure  made  competition 
impossible.  So  all  that  could  not  be  printed  at  home  was  printed 
abroad.  A  Russian  priuting-office,  foimded  in  London  by  Herzen, 
in  the  latter  part  of  Nicolas'  reign,  published  works  of  all  descrip- 
tious, — official  documents  pilfered  from  the  State  archives,  \ioleut 
pamphlets, — besides  a  newspaper,  the  Bell  (fTbhkol),  which  was, 
during  many  years,  the  most  influential  of  all  Russian  papers.  It 
enjoyed  as  great  an  authority  with  the  government  which  pro- 
scribed it  as  with  the  public  who  read  it  on  the  sly.  Kerzen 
continually  received  communications  from  all  ends  of  the  empire, 
so  that  his  paper  kept  the  ministers  and  the  emperor  himself 
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informed  of  all  that  went  ou  in  Russia.  In  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  it  was  a  paper  printed  abroad  and  smuggled  in  which  dis- 
cliarged,  towards  society  and  the  government,  the  duties  which 
would  naturally  de\*olve  on  the  press.  Alexander  II.  wa.s  the 
KhhkoVs  most  assiduous  reader;  he  learned  from  its  columns 
many  things  for  which  he  would  have  looked  in  vain  in  his  minis- 
ters' 'reports."  Hence  the  following  occurrence,  so  often  told, 
and  so  characteristic  of  the  time  and  countr>-.  The  Khhiol  had 
attacked,  giving  names  and  documentary  proof,  some  persons 
placed  high  at  court.  lu  their  dismay  they  could  think  of  noth- 
ing better  than  having  a  special  number,  revised  and  conected, 
printed  for  the  emperor's  personal  use.  But  Herzen  found  that 
out  too,  and  some  time  after,  the  emperor  found  on  his  desk  a 
cop>'  of  the  original  number. 

The  emancipation,  whose  ardent  promoter  the  Kblokol  had  at 
once  become,  put  an  end  to  this  abnormal  moral  dictatorship 
of  a  refugee.  The  comparative  liberty  given  to  literature  and  the 
press  at  home  ruined  the  monopoly  of  the  foreign  revolutionary 
press,  lea\-iug  it  to  the  later  repressive  measures  to  revive  the 
interest  in  the  clandestine  publications  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
Switzerland,  especially  in  Geneva,  there  grew  up  a  Russian  press 
which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  found  quite  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  True,  all  these  publications  put  together  never  achieved 
the  authority  that  Herzen'a  ICbhkol  enjoyed  ;  but  they  too  find 
correspondents  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  empire  ;  and  though 
there  is  every  reason  not  to  place  implicit  trust  in  them,  I  have 
sometimes  found  in  them  information  for  which  I  would  have 
vainly  looked  in  the  press  of  Petersburg!)  and  Moscow.* 

*  There  bos  been,  of  laic  ycars^  quite  a  number  of  papers  ant)  reviews, 
all  more  or  less  revolutiouary  aud  generally  of  pronounced  socialistic  tea- 
deocies,  published  by  the  Russian  emigration^  Tbe  greater  number  of  them 
are  issued  intermitteully,  as  l!ie  Vperibd  (Go  Ahead),  a  theorizing,  coic- 
paratively  moderate  paper,  edited  by  Colonel  LavrAE  By  the  side  of  the 
mon  extreme  papers,  such  aa  tht  A'ab&i  C  Tocsin  j  edited  by  Tkatrhdf  who 
died  in  1885,  the  Rabdinik  (Labourer),  the  (^bsh-tehina  (Commune),  there 
AToac,  in  iSUi,  8  couatitutLOBsl  and  federalist  organ,  the  Vblnoyi  Htdvo  (Free 
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Since  Herzen's  times,  the  goveniment's  foes  have  progfressed^ 
in  audacity  and  management ;  not  content  with  having  printing- 
offices  and  issuing  periodicals  abroad,  they  concluded  to  have 
some  at  home,  even  in  the  capital  itself.  Innumerable  pam- 
phlets and  handbills  of  all  sorts,  printed  under  the  verj-  noses 
of  censure  and  police,  were  secretly  distributed  by  adepts  or  pub- 
licly posted  on  the  streets.  Since  before  the  Bulgarian  war, 
numerous  anonymous  proclamations  were  circulated  :  To  Young 
Russia  !  To  (he  Young  Gcntration  !  To  tlie  Russian  People .'  etc., 
not  to  mention  allegorical  stories  specially  for  the  people's  benefit, 
such  as  Thf  Story  of  Four  BroOurs  and  Tkf  Ingenious  Machim. 
After  the  war,  such  pamphlets  no  longer  satisfied  the  agitators' 
ambition  ;  they  founded  papers,  the  first  of  which  sported  as  title 
the  habitual  motto  of  Russian  radicalism :  Land  and  Liberty* 
This  little  clandestine  sheet  was,  in  1878  and  r879,  tlie  revolution- 
ists' official  monitor.  In  it  were  published  the  sentences  rendered 
by  mysterious  judges.  Besides  leading  articles  and  what  might 
be  called  an  official  department,  this  singtUar  paper  contained 
letters  from  correspondents,  fettifUlons,  even  advertisements,  and 
the  retail  price  was  marked  on  each  number.  There  vi'ere  various 
ways  of  distributing  these  pamphlets  or  papers :  they  were  mailed 
under  envelopes  ;  they  were  .slipped  into  con.<ier\'ative  papers  ;  they 
■were  distributed  in  the  streets  by  iuuoceiit  accomplices  who  cotild 
not  read :  they  were  left  at  doors,  or  dropped  under  tlie  seats  of 
stages  and  street  cars.    As  formerly  the  fC^lofeol,  so  now  Land  and 


^teech),  wWcU  its  more  violent  contemporari«s  took  it  into  their  beads 
to  denounce  as  a  creation  of  Geueral  Ign&tief  and  tlie  imperial  KOTernmenL. 
In  18S5  bej^n  to  appear,  in  Geneva,  The  Messenger  0/  the  l^ople^s  Witt 
f  Vifstnik  Narbdnoy  l^li),  an  orj^an  of  the  terrorists.  To  this  list  may  be 
added  the  Common  Cause  fObsh-tchey^  Diflo).  the  Hrom6da  CCommuneJ, 
an  Ukrainophil  publicalion,  iu  LitUe-Kussiau,  edited  Xty  Mr.  Dragominof, 
auil  siiiidr)'  Polish  papers. 

•  Land  and  Liberty  (Zemlih  i  VdUa)  was  already  the  title  or  motto  of  b 
revolutionary  association,  formed  about  i860  and  1862,  with  o  view  lo  impel 
the  rural  population  to  revolt  and  secure  for  the  former  ser&  the  free  owuer- 
sbip  of  land. 
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Liberty  was  placed  by  invisible  hands  among  the  papers  of  high 
fuiictiouaries.  or  sent,  m  the  name  of  the  "  executive  committee," 
to  the  ministers  accredited  at  the  imi>erial  court.  The  publication 
of  this  irrepressible  Zemlih  i  VSlia  was  suspended,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  arrests,  but  owing  lo  djsagreeratnls  between  the 
editors.  Its  place  was  taken,  in  1879,  by  two  papers,  representing 
the  two  fractions  into  which  the  Russian  revolutionary  party  had 
split  itself,  Xht  Narbditaya  V6lia  {Peopie's  Freedom),  and  the  Tchbr' 
rtoy  Prmiiil  ( Black  Partition}^  i.  c.,  "division  of  the  land  among 
the  piebs" — the  ichem  ;  one  being  the  organ  of  tlie  "terrorists,'* 
the  other  of  the  socialistic  propaganda.*  These  two  continuators 
of  Land  and  Liberty  were  printed  in  the  middle  of  Petersburg!!  by 
adepts  of  both  sexes.  These  printing-offices  or,  more  correctly, 
these  printing  presses  could  not  always  escape  the  house- searches 
ordered  by  the  government.  The  police  hunted  out  in  the  end 
the  headquarters  of  both  rival  publications ;  but  though  the  con- 
tributors or  compositors  were  banished  to  Siberia,  the  revolution- 
ists' declared  organs  have  gone  on  reappearing  in  the  capital,  at 
irregular  intervals. 

Under  Alexander  IT!.,  as  in  his  father's  time,  several  such 
printing  offices  have  been  discovered,  in  towns  and  villages,  in 
Kief,  Kh4rkof,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  as  well  as  in  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow.  And  what  were  their  hiding-places?  Always  private 
dwellings  ?  or  students"  dens  ?  or  some  of  those  factories  where 
only  "propagandists"  were  overseers  and  workmen  ?  Not  at  all. 
Presses,  as  wdl  as  laboratories  of  explasives,  ha\-e  been  found  in 
the  dwellings  of  functionaries. t  in  public  monuments,  in  Crown 
and  ministerial  buildings,  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries  and  convents. 
Some  day  perhaps  clandestine  presses  will  be  seized  in  the  offices 
of  the  Censure  Department. 

•  See  farther  on,  Book  VI.,  Chap.  n. 

t  Thus  in  Warsaw,  the  typof^pbical  plant  and  all  the  m*olulioDary 
"material"  of  the  Proletariate  Societywcre  found  ia  tbe  house  of  n  Russian 
official  justice  of  the  }M:acG,  Barddfsky,  wbo  was  banged  iu  January,  1886. 
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To  put  a  Stop  to  such  doings,  the  government  has  not  yet 
found  any  remedy  but  the  old  one  of  increasing  the  rigor  of  the 
press  find  printing  laws.  There  were  already  "  typographical 
inspectors  "  ;  it  was  already  forbidden  to  establish  priuliug-ofBces 
without  a  special  permit :  all  this  was  no  longer  deemed  sufficient. 
It  was  made  a  punishable  offence  to  sell  or  purchase,  without  a 
permit,  presses  or  any  typographical  material,  and  all  the  restric- 
tions imposed  about  the  same  time  on  the  trade  with  arms  were 
made  applicable  to  ever^'thiug  connected  with  printing.  To  make 
the  assimilation  more  complete,  those  who  violate  t\'pographical 
regtilations  are,  like  the  persons  guilty  of  attempts  against  func- 
tionaries, "  temporarily  wthdrawn,"  by  ordinances  dateti  1879  and 
1880,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regular  courts. 

These  draconian  measures  have  not  been  able,  so  far,  to 
strangle  iu  their  birth  revolution ar>'  papers  and  pamphlets.  But 
even  should  the  government  succeed  in  seizing  all  the  presses  of 
its  hidden  opponents,  it  would  not  by  that  stop  all  their  means  of 
propaganda.  Take  from  them  printing  and  all  the  resources  of 
modem  invention,  they  still  would  have  that  of  manuscript  copying, 
and  we  hardly  realize  how  much  can  be  done  by  that  archaic  pro- 
ceeding in  the  way  of  divulging  ideas.  In  Nicolas'  time  this 
was  the  main  stand-by  of  revolutionists  and  malcouteuts.  For  a 
long  while  there  existed  a  whole  clandestine  manuscript  literature 
which,  in  point  of  popularity,  was  in  no  way  behind  the  most 
widely  read  printed  works.  Many  a  piece  of  poetry  familiar  to  all 
never  was  printed  at  all,  at  least  not  in  Russia  ;  for  more  than  one 
collection  of  such  forbidden  productions  has  run  through  several 
editions  abroad.  Many  a  college  and  seminary  even  now  has  its 
manuscript  newspaper,  andone  of  the  first  things  most  young  men 
and  girls  do  on  entering  a  university  or  a  g>'ranasium  is  to 
memorate  and  copy  forbidden  poetry. 

And  shoiUd  the  manu.script  or  hectographed  copy  fail  them, 
there  remains  the  spoken  word,  which  leaves  no  trace, — memor>', 
whereon    seditious    speeches   and    revolutionary    songs  remain 
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in  spite  of  censure  and  police.  This  is  resorted  to  every 
day  :  more  than  one  Russian  has  told  me  how  he  had  memorated 
verses  or  stories,  no  copies  of  which  he  would  have  ventured  to 
own.  from  fear  of  the  police.  AU  these  things  may  impress  us  as 
rather  hamUess  and  childish  ;  but  these  acts  of  schoolboy  defiance 
have  one  decidedly  evil  effect :  they  train  t!ie  young  to  dissimula- 
tion, give  them,  in  play,  a  liking  for  mysterious  reunions,  which 
becomes,  in  sad  earnest,  a  taste  for  daudestiue  associations. 

Were  anybody  to  ask  ns  what  thrives  most  on  the  bondage  of 
the  press,  we  should  answer — secret  societies.  It  can  be  postu- 
lated a  priori  that,  in  every  state,  the  number  of  secret  societies  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  speech.  All  that  is  taken 
from  the  press  goes  to  enrich  underground  propaganda.  This  is 
a  phenomenon  as  easy  to  be  ascertained  in  Russia  now  as  it  was 
in  Italy  prior  to  iS6o.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  asking  a 
Russian  whether,  in  his  time,  there  had  been  any  secret  societies 
in  the  universities.  "  Not  precisely,"  he  replied;  "weonlyused 
to  come  together  to  read  proscribed  books  and  sing  forbidden 
.»ongs."  Many  a  revolutionar>'  association  has  grown  out  of  such 
beginnings  ;  the  genu  of  them  lies  in  such  meetings.  There  is  a 
mutual  lending  of  forbidden  books,  a  copying  of  them  unknown 
to  the  teachers ;  then  students  club  together  to  buy  them,  and 
behold — they  are  bound  by  a  common  and  compromising  secret. 
The  dread  of  spies  or  informers  prompts  an  oatli  of  .secrec}',  and  the 
more  suspicious  the  police,  the  stronger  the  feeling  of  solidarity. 
)Xnth  such  habits,  the  friendships  of  young  men  easily  slip  into 
complicity  ;  they  become  chains  often  difficult  to  break.  Even 
where,  properly  speaking,  there  are  no  secret  societies,  all  the 
elements  of  them  are  on  hand.  And  it  is  no  new  thing  in  Russia : 
the  e%Tl  can  be  traced  back  to  Nicolas,  indeed  to  Alexander  I., 
since,  at  that  sovereign's  death,  the  secret  societies  of  the  North 
and  Sonth  deemed  themselves  strong  enough  to  attempt  a  revolu- 
tion. The  best  remedy  against  secretiveness  is  free  publicity. 
It  is  often  said  that  bad  teachings  are  propagated  by  the  press, 
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and  they  are  ;  but  of  all  meaus  of  revolutioiiar>'  propagaoda,  this  is 
perhaps  the  least  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  watch 
and  to  combat  with  even  weapons.  Oral  and  secret  propaganda, 
as  carried  on  in  Rnssia,  mysterious  and  elusive,  whose  progress  is 
not  to  be  traced  or,  consequently,  arrested,  sullenly  luidermiues 
institutions  seemingly  revered  of  all,  and  its  ravages  go  the  deeper 
that  it  is  most  liable  to  illusions.  It  is  a  singular  tbiug  that  the 
country  of  Europe  where  the  press  seems  to  be  most  feared,  is 
precisely  that  where  it  can  influence  only  a  limited  number,  the 
immense  majority  being  unlettered. 

When  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  subversive  doctrines, 
every  government  ought  to  repeat  the  prayer  of  the  Homeric 
hero,  who,  having  to  fight  gods,  asked  but  one  favor  of  them— 
not  to  remain  invisible.  It  would  indeed  be  half  the  battle  if  tlie 
Russian  government  only  could  fight  its  foes  face  to  face,  for  tlie 
first  effect  of  light  would  be  to  expose  before  all  eyes  the  small 
numbers  of  those  troops  of  darkness  which  kept  it  at  bay.  thanks 
to  the  shadows  which  enshrouded  them. 

Russia's  experience  shows  that,  in  our  days,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  not  alone  answerable  forthe  growth  of  revolutiouar>'  ideas. 
True,  liberty  is  not  a  panacea  ;  it  does  not  heal  all  the  wounds 
it  delights  in  probing  ;  it  sometimes  envenoms  the  disease  it  claims 
to  cure.  Few  things  have  so  many  faults  and  drawbacks  ;  but, 
even  apart  from  political  considerations,  it  confers  on  the  State 
some  matchless  advantages.  It  might  not  have  lessened  the  num- 
berof  revolutionary  fanatics,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  evil  would 
not  have  been  either  more  \-iolent  or  more  contagious,  and  both 
government  and  nation  would  at  least  have  had  a  clearer  know!- 
edge  of  their  own  needs  and  strength.  Free  discussion  and  free 
criticism  would  have  kept  the  former  better  informed  ;  justice, 
public  instruction,  finances,  even  the  army,  would  have  gained 
more  than  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  If  countries  where  the 
press  is  free  of  all  shackles  sometimes  make  us  feel  disgusted  with 
a  liberty  which  seems  inevitably  fated  to  degenerate  into  license. 
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what  we  see  in  states  where  that  liberty  is  too  much  curtailed  is 
well  calculated  to  recoucUe  us  with  a  free  press. 

There  are,  in  our  opinion,  two  reasons  why  the  emancipation 
of  the  written  thought  would  do  more  good  and  less  harm  in 
Russia  than  almost  in  any  other  countr>'.  The  first  is  that  there 
is  no  dynastic  question,  uo  disseusion  about  the  fundamental  form 
of  government,  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  nation  is,  in  all 
dasses,  at  one  on  that  one  principle,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
s>*stematic  and  purely  negative  opposition,  except  in  the  ranks  of 
extreme  revolutionists.  The  second  reason  is  that,  under  an  auto- 
cratic rSgimc^  the  press  is  the  only  means  it  has  to  influence  its 
government,  and  almost  the  only  means  by  which  its  rulers  can 
6nd  out  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  more  powerful 
a  government,  the  less  it  should  dread  the  indiscretions,  the  te- 
merity, even  the  attacks  of  the  press  ;  for  it  always  rests  with  it  not 
to  mind  it  or  to  silence  it.  Under  the  autocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, laws  are,  indeed,  insuflScicnt  to  insure  thought  the  right  of 
expression  ;  in  this  sphere,  as  in  all  others,  the  sovereign  power 
cannot  be  tied  down  by  its  own  ukhses.  The  francliises  it  would 
confer  on  the  press  would  be  the  less  dangerous  that,  with  what- 
ever legal  guaranties  it  is  tricked  out,  the  freedom  it  would  enjoy 
would  only  be  due  to  tolerance. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  AGITATION  AN1>  POLITICAL  REFORM& 

CHAPTER  I. 

Wby  is  it  that  the  Reforms  Appear  to  have  Helped  Develop  the'RevoIu- 
tionary  Spirit — Explanation  Given  by  the  Conservatives — Rxplaoation 
Given  by  the  Liberals — Russia  in  Disagreemcut  with  herself  and  with 
the  BxldTnil  World — Classes  from  which  Revolutionists  arc  Recruited 
— Causes  that  Incline  the  Intellectual  Classes  towards  RadicAlism — The 
Schools  aud  Lettered  Proletariate — The  Question  of  Education  and 
Nihilism — Repafi^iiance  of  the  People  against  Radical  Theories — The 
Agitatora  Defeated  and  Why — What  Hold  Revolutionism  can  Have  on 
the  People — The  Socialistic  and  Agrarian  Question.* 

Thbre  are,  iu  the  lives  of  uations,  epochs  which  staud  out  aa^ 
puzzles  in  history.  Such  is  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Never, 
in  DO  Christian  country',  have  so  many  changes  been  accomphshed 
in  so  short  a  time  without  the  help  of  a  revolution.  Who  would 
have  dared  to  prophesy,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Emancipation, 
that  all  these  grand  measures,  one  of  which  would  have  sufficed, 
at  another  time,  to  cover  a  reign  with  glory,  wotild  culminate  in 
the  assassination  of  him  who  set  free  the  serfs,  and  would  leave 
Russiii  disappointed,  sobered,  doubtful  what  way  to  go,  uncertain 
as  to  her  future?  Vet.  whoever  knows  contemporan."  Russia,  her 
disappointments  in  peace  and  war,  the  financial  straits,  public  and 
private,  consequent  ou  the  fall  of  paper  currency,  on  bad  crops 

•In  oar  Jirst  volume.  Book  III.,  Chap.  IV..  we  made  a  study  of  "  nihil- 
ism "  as  a  manifestation  of  the  national  IcmpiTrauicnt ;  we  shall  here  trace 
the  revolutionary  luovcincut  to  its  political  causes,  follow  its  variooi 
evolutions,  study  its  organization. 
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.and  famines, — especially  to  whoever  realizes  the  bitterness  engen- 

'dered  by  the  inefficiency,  the  slaudstill  of  the  great  reforms, — 

nothing  will  be  a  surprise ;  neither  the  zeal  and  audacity  of  the 

government's  foes,  uor  society's  indifference  and  apparent  torpor, 

nor  the  moral  isolation  and  hesitations  of  the  rulers.* 

We  have  been  led  at  ever>-  step  to  confess  that  not  one  of  the 
great  reforms — ^whether  in  the  administration,  in  the  justice 
department,  or  iu  the  press — has  given  to  the  government  or  to  the 
country  what  they  looked  forward  to.  Almost  in  everj*  sphere  of 
public  life,  we  have  seen  the  confiding  optimism  of  the  first  years 
make  room  for  a  sort  of  depressed  pessimism,  or  anxious  scepti- 
cism. The  nation  feels  so  ill  at  ease,  the  thinking  miuds  are  so 
thrown  off  their  balance  ;  there  is  such  disarray  in  all  branches 
of  the  goveniment,  that  cue  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  revolu- 
tionism alone  has  been  benefited  by  those  reforms.  U^en  we 
contemplate  the  eflfer\'escent  condition  of  the  young  generation 
and  the  educated  classes,  the  gloomy,  mysterious  somnolence  of 
the  masses.— the  hesitations  and  inconsistencies  of  a  ruling  power 
which  has  drifted  from  its  bearings  aud  flounders  about  without  a 
platform,  almost  without  anj' convictions,— the  future  of  Russia, 
now  she  is  rid  of  serfdom,  seems  no  less  lowering  than  it  was  in 
the  last  days  of  Nicolas,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  defeats. 
These  studies  of  ours  would  be  too  incomplete  if  we  did  not  try  to 
account  fur  so  sad  an  anomaly. 

For  all  these  disappointments,  too  numerous  and  simultaneous 
not  to  have  a  common  cause,  it  is  easy  to  find  two  reasons,  etjually 
^mple,  though  opposite  to  each  other.  To  begin  with,  could  not 
this  phenomenon  be  accounted  for  precisely  by  the  number  and 
rapidity  of  all  these  accumulated  reforms  ?  Of  all  answers  to  such 
a  question,  this  is  one  of  the  most  obvious.  It  is  impossible,  we 
are  told,  to  upset  all  a  countr}*'s  laws  and  customs,  without 
convulsing  it.  without  unhinging  numbers  of  minds  in  a  way  that 

♦  See,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  April  i,  1881,  a  itudy  entitled 
"Alexander  11.  and  the  New  Tsar's  Miasion." 
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must  have  dangerous  after-effects.  Changes  are  awkward ;  the 
most  necessary  bring  about  a  temporary  perturbfition.  And 
Russian  society  has  been  too  deeply  stirred  this  last  quarter  of  a 
centiir>'  so  soon  to  recover  its  balance.  Instead  of  giving  the  new 
laws  time  to  bear  and  mature  their  fruit,  they  were  kept  grafted 
all  the  time  with  still  newer  ones.  Is  this  not  enough,  apart  from 
the  great  social  upheaval  caused  by  the  Emancipation,  to  account 
for  the  ground  gained  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  among  inex- 
perienced and  blindly  presumptuous  youths  iu  a  nation  itself 
inexpcrienced^  yet  self-confident,  conscious  of  being  behindhand 
with  others,  humiliated  at  the  fact,  yet  not  always  willing  to 
admit  it,  and  lucapable,  iu  its  mad  haste  to  catch  up  with  or  get 
ahead  of  the  others,  to  comprehend  that  the  first  conditions  of 
normal  progress  are  time  and  patience. 

You  mistake !  we  hear  from  another  camp ;  the  cause  of  all 
the  e\"il  is  not  that  there  have  been  too  many  reforms,  but  that 
liiere  have  not  been  enough ;  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  ill-planned  or  badly  applied  ;  that  the  lawmakers  did  not  dare 
to  frame  their  laws  in  accordance  %\ith  their  principles,  and 
then,  when  it  came  to  practice,  did  not  obey  their  own  la^vs.  No : 
not  too  much  has  been  done,  but  too  little.  One  reform  calls  for 
another ;  they  mutually  complete  and  prop  up  one  another ;  they 
cannot  stand  singly  ;  and  of  all  those  that  have  been  attempted 
these  twenty-five  years,  not  one  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 
It  is  a  chain  of  many  liiik.s,  and  several  links  are  missing.  The 
evil  comes  from  half  measures,  restrictions,  contradictions ;  &om 
being  too  tender  of  the  past  e\'en  while  innovating  ;  from  the  fact 
that,  contrar>'  to  the  evangelic  warning,  old  garments  have  too 
often  been  patched  with  new  cloth,  and  new  wine  has  been  poured 
into  old  skins,  till  they  wellnigh  burst. 

In  tlie  complex  world  of  politics,  truth  is  often  donble-faced  ; 
two  propositions,  seemingly  irreconcilable,  may  each  contain  a 
portion  of  the  truth.     It  is  so  in  this  case.     In  any  country-  it  is 


hardly  possible  to  make  great  alterations  without  setting  people 
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longing  for  greater  ;  to  stir  society  to  its  bottom  without  briugiiig 
up  the  mud.  A  nation  engaged  in  a  political  transfomtation  may 
steer  dear  of  revolutions,  but  can  scarcely  escape  the  breath  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit. 

Yet  this  is  the  cause  of  only  a  small  portion  of  Russia's  present 
difficolties.  The  main  cause  and  the  deepest-lyiug  is  wliat  we 
have  never  ceased  to  point  out :  it  is  the  want  of  logic,  the  absence 
of  a  general  plan,  of  a  bond  connecting  all  these  reforms  between 
them  or  even  the  different  parts  of  each,  and  their  curtailment  in 
the  practice,  as  though  their  own  natural  promoters  made  it  their 
object  to  pass  them  by  and  bring  them  into  discredit.  It  is  the 
want  of  harmony  of  the  new  laws  b«twecu  themselves  and  between 
them  and  the  old  manners,  the  sur\'iving  relics  of  the  old  institu- 
tions. It  is  as  though  an  old  house  were  to  be  rebuilt  in  some 
of  its  parts  and  preserved  nearly  intact  in  others,  without  an 
architect  to  bring  into  hannony  the  old  and  the  new,  with  differ- 
ent levels  at  ever>'  stor>',  with  low,  dark  halls  openiiig  into  high, 
well  lighted  rooms.  Could  we  wonder  if,  while  some  of  the 
inmates  deplored  the  destruction  dtrae,  others — the  younger — 
insisted  on  pulling  down  the  whole  barrack  and  putting  up  an 
entirely  new  building  ? 

This  twofold  lack  of  harmony  would  alone  suffice  to  foment 
the  revolutionary  spirit.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
diffusion  of  radicalism  and  subversive  ideas, — of  equal  importance 
and  wfejch  should  not  be  lost  sight  of :  it  is  the  fact  that  Rassiais 
at  variance,  not  only  internally  with  herself,  but  also  with  modem 
Europe,  the  contrast  between  the  forms  and  maxims  of  her 
government  and  her  immediate  surroundings,  the  spirit  of  our 
age  and  civilization.  In  order  that  the  revolution  may  have  no 
chance  in  Russia,  the  country  should  be  at  peace  with  itself 
and  in  hannony  with  the  outside  world  of  the  day,  which 
unbeknown  to  it  exercises  a  heavy  pressure  on  it.  Of  these  two 
conditions,  almost  equally  essential,  one  is  as  much  wanting  as 
the  other. 
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The  Russians  have  a  way  of  looking  on  revolutions  as  a  sort 
of  senile  malady,  brought  on  by  changes  or  perturbations  in  the 
latal  social  organs — atrophy  in  one,  h\'pertrophy  in  another. 
Feeling  young,  they  fancied  themselves  safe  from  such  affections. 
A  revolution  being  in  their  eyes  the  result  of  proletariate  and  claims 
strife,  how  could  it  make  its  way  into  a  country  where,  owing  to 
a  peculiar  property  system,  both  are  unknown  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  could  threaten  Russia,  with  her  peasant  commune  imir). 
We  did  not  wait  for  events  in  the  form  of  conflicting  plots  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  most  confiding  optimists  and  lay  bare  the 
delusion  into  which  national  pride  had  been  betrayed.  We  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  Moscovite  mir  is  a  manifestly  insuf- 
ficient safeguard  in  thi.s  respect.*  Not  all  revolutions  are  the 
outcome  of  class  strife.  The  radical  doctrines  do  not  blossom 
forth  only  in  proletarian  workshops ;  if  they  do  find  there  an 
exceptionally  favorable  soil,  it  is  not  tlie  only  soil  on  which 
they  can  germinate. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  Rn.s.sia,  the  sphere  in  which  such  instincts 
move  and  stir  around  is  very  different  from  that  where  they 
encounter  moat  sympathy  in  Western  countries.  The  theories  and 
claims,  the  systems  and  fancies  are.  at  bottom,  much  the  same  in 
both  ;  not  so  the  proselytes  and  preachers,  and  here  we  come  upon 
a  phenomenon  de.ser\'ing  of  the  greatest  attention. 

There  are  other  things  besides  material  privations  and  hard- 
ships that  irritate  people ;  nations  have  other  needs  besides 
economic  ones.  Of  this  Russia  herself  is  an  instance.  It  is  all 
ver>'  well  for  numbers  of  Russians  to  pretend  that  in  their  country 
there  are  no  political,  but  only  economic,  questions — events  gix-e 
the  lie  to  this  materialistic  view. 

Albeit  the  grievances  of  the  revolutionists  preferably  assume  a 
socialistic  and  subversive  form,  the  economic  and  material  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  not  the  only  nor  maybe  the  principal 

*  See  Part  I.  of  tlie  present  work,  Boolt  VIII.,  Ch.  VII.,  and  the  Jievue 
dgs  Dfujr  Afondis  of  Novemba  15,  1876,  and  March  i,  iti;^. 
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cause  of  the  vogwe  of  revoIutionar>*  ideas.  What  has,  more  than 
anything,  favored  the  development  of  radicalism,  is  the  moral 
duresse,  the  inlelleclual  privations  and  constraint  inherent  to  the 
political  regime  in  force  ?  It  is  this  kind  of  spiritual  diet  which, 
by  warping  and  souring  people's  minds,  by  unnerving  their 
characters,  and  over-exciting  their  nervous  systems,  has  predis- 
posed the  Russians  to  disordered  cravings,  to  passionate  6ts,  and 
morbid  fancies. 

How  else  account  for  the  favor  or  leniency  which  opposition 
ideas,  if  not  downright  revalutionar>*  sophisms,  encounter  in  those 
classes  whose  interests  manifestly  lie  on  the  side  of  social  order  ? 
We  have  already  noted*  that  it  is  not  among  the  rural  population 
or  the  townsfolk,  1.  t.,  among  those  classes  which  would  seem  to 
have  the  most  right  to  complain,  that  the  most  zealous  opponents 
of  the  go\'emroeut  are  recruited  in  the  greatest  numbers.  It  is, 
on  the  contrar>',  in  tlie  cultivated,  the  late  "  privileged  "  classes  ; 
in  that  thin  ci^nlized  layer  which,  in  opposition  to  the  masses,  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  "  the  intelligence."  t  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  this,  cultivated  men  beiug  naturally  those  who  feel 
most  keenly  the  internal  jars  of  tlie  country  and  suffer  most  there- 
from. Accordingly  it  was  through  them  and  tlie  high  aristocracy 
that  revolutionary  ideas  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.  to  ooze  into  the  empire  along  mth  liberal  ideas.  Since  then, 
since  the  defeat  of  the  conspirators  in  1825.  much  has  been  done, 
many  abuses  have  been  suppressed,  but,  to  quote  Tocqucville's 
profound  remark  about  ancient  France — it  is  often  at  the  moment 
when  abuses  are  lightened  that  they  irritate  most.  Albeit  the 
eccentric  intemperateness  of  the  subversive  theories  and  the  cruel 
outrages  committed  by  the  fomenters  of  the  revolution  have 
greatly  detracted,  in  the  higher  societj*  circles,  from  the  vogue 

•  See  Part  L,  Book  V..  Ch.  IH.,  and  Book  VI.,  Ch.  III. 

t  A  statistical  list  of  iRJloHhowa  four  (iftlis  nf  the  af^itators  arrested  by  the 
police  to  have  been  nobles,  soas  of  priests,  offuuctionaries  and  ofiicers,  of 
metcbanta  or  city  "  notables" ;  only  30  per  cent  were  small  employtfa, 
working  people;,  and  pea&anta. 
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enjoyed  by  revolutionary  theories  and  amateur  radicalism,  there 
Tcmains,  nevertheless,  wherever  people  are  independent  from 
position  or  character,  wherever  there  is  no  personal  interest  in 
the  abuses,  a  vague  fennent  of  liberalism  which  the  goven:nient 
is  only  too  ready  to  mistake  for  revolution. 

There  is  perhaps  no  countrj-  where  the  spirit  of  opposition  is 
so  widely  spread.  Those  classes  which  iu  other  countries  are 
known  as  the  couser\ative  or  ruling  classes  are  all  more  or  less 
imbued  with  it.  The  high  nobility  and  the  high  functionaries,  as 
a  rule,  keep  within  the  safe  bounds  of  light  banter  ;  but  the  lesser 
nobility  and  the  rising  fujurgeoisi^^  the  lower  ranks  of  tchhunmism 
and  the  children  of  the  clergy,  arc  to  the  agitators  an  inexhaustible 
nursery.  It  is  in  those  regions  of  "  the  intelligence  "  which  con- 
fine with  the  people,  in  the  needy  and  half-educated  classes,  that 
the  revolutionarj'  propaganda  makes  the  greatest  number  of 
converts.  That  is  but  natural ;  straitened  material  circum- 
stances and  the  difficulties  of  daily  Hfe  are  added  in  the.se  classes 
to  moral  discomfort  and  intellectual  sufferings;  the  high-spirited 
protest  against  the  injustice  and  inconsistencies  of  an  arbitrarj- 
rule  is  embittered  by  the  less  unselfish  grudge  against  the  real  or 
seeming  vices  of  a  social  order  which,  of  a  great  and  fertile 
empire,  appears  to  be  making  a  land  of  penury. 

The  schools,  as  the  reader  is  aware  already,  have  always  been 
the  hotbeds  of  radicalism,  and  the  higher  the  school,  the  more 
imbued  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  the  young  people  who 
graduate  therefrom.*  Nothing  there  to  surprise  anybody,  for 
education  fatally  opens  the  minds  of  the  young  to  aspirations 
which  the  order  of  things  prevailing  in  their  country  cannot 
satisfy.  The  govenmient  caunot  possibly  indulge  in  any  illu- 
sions on  this  head.     Science  and  education,  no  matter  how  watch> 

•  Here  again  statistics  supply  some  curious  facts.  Wliile  the  immcase 
majority  of  the  nation  is  unletterecJ,  we  find  scarcely  one  man  wlio  cinnot 
read  in  a  bundred  avowctl  revolulionists.  Of  the  couspirators,  four  fifllis 
bad  received  superior  or  secondary  education,  most  of  ihein  in  govemmeot 
schools.     The  same  applies  to  the  women. 
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fill  the  supervision  they  are  subjected  to, — by  the  wants  which, 
they  create,  by  the  confidence  in  right  and  reason  wliich  Ihcy 
inspire,  by  the  curiosity  they  arouse  and  the  comparisons  they 
suggest, — invincibly  predispose  to  criticism,  to  free  investigation, 
hence  to  liberalism,  to  the  spirit  of  innovation.  As  a  consequence, 
an  autocrat's  subjects  wU  be  "unsafe"  in  proportion  as  their 
intellectual  horizon  is  less  narrowly  limited.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment has  long  vaguely  realized  this;  hence,  in  spite  of  its  noble 
wish  to  ele\'ate  the  intellectual  level  of  the  nation,  its  frequent 
attempts  at  restriction  against  science,  universities,  schools. 
Nicolas  is  known  to  have  systematically  reduced  the  number  of 
students  and  mutilated  the  course  of  instruction.  Alexander  II. 
reaped  much  honor  by  not  following  his  father's  example,  yet, 
in  spite  of  abundant  official  encouragement,  science,  its  schools 
and  interpreters,  always  are  to  the  government,  more  or  less,  an 
object  of  suspicion.  This  is  not  to  be  avoided,  and  this  everla.sting 
suspicion,  ill-disguised  under  vexatious  regulations  and  au  in- 
vidious super\*i.sion,  cannot  fail  to  make  bad  feeling  between 
masters  and  scholars.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  failure  of 
the  classical  scheme,  and  of  several  methods  successively  recom- 
mended by  various  ministers.*  But  science  in  any  shape,  whether 
impregnated  with  antique  idealism  or  modem  naturalism,  was 
bound  to  bring  into  strong  light  the  anomalies  of  Russian  life, 
and  to  fail  in  the  task  of  moulding  subjects  for  autocracy.  That 
could  best  be  done  by  the  old-fashioned  home  education,  super- 
ficial, all  made  up  of  forms  and  fads. 

In  any  countr>'  similar  to  Russia  the  diflFiision  of  knowledge 
must  at  first  tuni  to  the  advantage  of  the  revolution  ;  but  this 
phenomenon  has  been  greatly  intensified  by  the  conditions  in 
which  teaching  is  placed  in  Russia.  I  do  not  mean  only  the 
vexations  to  which  Ixflh  masters  and  scholars  are  subjected,  the 
tyrannical  regulations  framed  by  certain  ministers,  the  abasement 
in  whicli  tlie  university  corporations  are  kept,  the  fascinatioa 
•  Sec  Part  I..  Book  til..  Ch.  IV. 
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which  the  censure  lends  to  forbidden  writers  and  writings  :  I  mean 
the  general  urganization  of  llie  iustniction  dirpartment  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  entire  school  system.  In  the  first  place,  Russia, 
where  education  used  to  be  wholly  domestic,  is  to-day  perhaps 
the  countr>'  where  e<lucation,  both  secondary  and  superior,  re- 
rao\-cs  children  farthesl  from  the  family.  This  transformation, 
brought  about  not  more  by  the  demands  of  the  official  programmes 
aud  the  small  number  of  schools  than  by  Uie  rise  iu  the  cost  of 
living  aud  by  universal  competition,  causes  first  of  all  a  relaxation 
of  the  family  bonds,  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  the  youug 
are  left  undirected,  bereft  of  their  natural  guides.  Instruction 
is  separated  from  education,  in  the  sense  of  bringing  up.  The 
young  are  left  to  their  dreams,  their  spells  of  discouragement,  of 
exaltation  ;  and  this  is  almost  as  true  of  the  girls  as  of  the  hoys. 
Indeed  the  enl  is  the  greater  in  this  latter  respect  that,  owing 
to  the  Russian  woman's  eagerness  for  knowledge,  Russia  is 
probably,  of  all  modern  countries,  that  where  there  is  the  least 
diBerencc  in  the  intellectual  food  provided  for  both  sexes,  so  that 
the  feminine  mind,  being  suddenly  gi\*cn  a  diet  sometimes  too 
substantial,  is  occasionally  aiTected  as  by  a  sort  of  plethoric 
inflammation. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  larger  cities,  day-schools  for  girls 
as  well  as  for  boys,  but,  in  order  to  study  in  these  "gymna- 
siums," as  they  are  called,  a  great  many  of  them,  whose  homes 
are  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns,  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
parental  roof ;  they  board  in  cheap  lodging-houses,  or  crowd  and 
mess  together  in  boarding-places  of  their  own,  sometimes  open  to 
both  sexes.  It  were  not  so  bad  if  these  students,  thrown  into  a 
new  sphere  where  they  are  out  of  touch  with  their  surroundings, 
had  carried  away  from  home  a  substantial  primary*  education,  if 
they  kept  up  an  afTectionale  and  respectful  intercourse  with  their 
parents ;  but  in  most  cases  this  is  not  possible.  The  parents,  even 
when  they  live  in  the  neighborhood,  cannot  retain  any 
moral  ascendancy  over  children  to  whom  they  are  intellectually 
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ioferior.  Aud  here  we  touch  on  a  point  of  capital  importance  for 
the  comprehension  of  Russian  radicalism.  A  large  number  of  the 
students  at  schools  aud  universities  come  out  of  families  loo  poor, 
too  little  cultured,  to  be  capable  of  directing  them  in  any  way.  A 
great  many  ore  nearly  destitute,  aud  indebted  for  the  instruction 
they  receive  to  public  or  private  munificence.  The  Russians, 
whose  boast  it  is  that  they  have  no  economic  proletariate,  ha\-e 
a  sort  of  intellectual  proletariate,  of  university  panperisui,  which 
State  and  countr>-  maintain  at  their  own  cost. 

The  same  thing  existed  iu  France  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
students  and  clerks  flocked,  from  the  four  ends  of  Europe  to  the 
foot  of  Stc,  Gcneviiive's  hill,  but  at  that  time  there  was  guidance 
for  the  young — in  the  church,  aud  a  check — in  faith  ;  the  students 
then  were  fed  on  scholastics,  instead  of  feasting  on  Renan.  Danvin, 
or  Karl  Marx.  Even  now  Russia  is  far  from  being  the  only  coun- 
to*  where  the  too  sudden  difiFusion  of  frequently  ill-balanced 
knowledge  threatens  society  with  a  sort  of  general  breaking  up  of 
classes.  France  and  all  the  continental  states,  including  Germany 
and  Auatro-Hungar>',  have  a  touch  of  the  same  disorder.  *  In- 
deed this  common  sore  of  our  modem  societies  is  perhaps  less  ex- 
tensive or  less  deep  in  Russia  than  in  other  countries  ;  but  it  is 
envenomed  and  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  nation's  age  and 
temperament.  Nowhere  are  the  popular  and  poorer  classes  so 
little  prepared,  morally  and  intellectually  for  the  reception  of 
knowledge  ;  nowhere  are  the  crude  young  minds  proner  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  fascinations  of  logic  and  the  vagaries  of  abstractions. 
Nather  family  traditions  nor  hereditary  culture  are  there  to 
weight  the  scale  opposed  to  the  perturbing  influenCL-s  of  what  is 
too  often  miscalled  science.  The  universities  and  schools  not  only 
unfit  young  people  for  any  well  defined  place  in  the  world,  but 
mibingc  their  brains.     It  is  accordingly  in  the  ranks  of  this  pro- 

*  See.  for  itutance,  a  study  by  a  professor  of  the  Vienna  University  in  the 
Revue  InUrnaiionah'  de  t  EnseigmtHent  for  Ociohtr,  18S5.  Bismarck  hlm- 
Bclf  has  drawn  attention  in  one  of  bis  speeches  to  this  pbenomeDon ;  Abi- 
turienten-ProUtariai  be  calls  it. 
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letariate  of  the  "  gfyninasiums ' '  and  the  universities,  these  dry-in- 
ihe-bud  fruitsof  civil,  military,  ecclesiastical  schools,  that  nihilism 
has  found  its  most  detennined  recruits  and  raised  each  year  its 
largest  contingent. 

The  State,  the  emperor,  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  muuici- 
pa!  councils,  the  corporations  of  merchants  or  burghers,  not  to 
speak  of  wealthy  private  men,  \ie  with  one  another  in  endowing 
"purses"  for  youths  and  girls,  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Alexander  II.,  towards  1869,  devoted  half  a  million  roubles  to  the 
endowment  of'purses"  attheSt.  Pctersburgh  University.  Num- 
bers of  private  persons  followed  this  uoble  example ;  ever)'  suc- 
ceeding year  added  hundreds  of  "purses"  ;  there  were  about 
Afteeu  hundred  of  them  in  1S80.  Of  course  vanity  had  much  to 
do  with  the.te  endowments,  many  of  which  give  an  income  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  the  beneficiaries  alive :  but  that  is  their  least 
fault.  In  order  to  prevent  the  young  people  from  being  stranded 
out  of  their  sphere,  each  "  purse  "  should  ensure  a  corresponding 
position.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  A  young  man, 
after  receiving  his  schooling  at  tlie  hands  of  the  government  or  of 
society,  frequently  sees  e\'er>-  public  career  closed  before  him 
through  the  mistrust  of  that  ver>*  government  to  which  he  owes 
his  education.  For  it  distrusts  its  own  wards,  and  not  always 
without  reason.  Several  of  the  regicides — Solovibf,  Jelidlxif, 
Ryssakbf,  etc. — were  "  pursers"  or  "  half-pursers,"  whose  studies 
were  defrayed  by  private  persons,  or  by  members  of  the  imperial 
family. 

Moreover,  this  school-proletariate  does  not  con.sisl  solely  of 
purse- holders.  These  pri\nteged  ones  mix  in  the  auditoriums  and 
recitation  rooms  with  numbers  of  needy  students  who,  ha\nng 
failed  in  securing  a  subsidy,  have  to  be  content  with  a  meagre 
allowance  from  their  families.  The  militar>-  law.  which  awards 
great  privileges  to  the  holders  of  university  diplomas,  is  the  cause 
of  Christian  and  Jewish  families  sparing  no  sacrifice  to  secure  a 
liberal  education  for  their  sons.    Hence  an  amount  of  hardship  and 
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suffering  among  these  destitute  ones,  not  calculated  to  arouse  iu 
them  auy  very  friendly  feelings  towards  society.  It  is  not  only 
books  and  other  necessaries  for  their  studies  which  they  are  la 
want  of,  but  reut.  food,  clothing.  On  tlie  sbowiug  of  reports  from 
inspectors  of  public  instruction,  numbers  of  students,  both  in 
gymnasiums  and  universities,  could  not  follow  the  courses  in 
winter,  because  they  did  not  own  clothing  sufficiently  warm  for 
the  street;  others  could  not  work  eveiiiugs  from  want  of  light. 
In  these  desperate  straits,  the  young  people — frequently  of  both 
sexes — crowd  into  small  rooms,  to  save  fuel  and  lights,  and  spend 
the  long  winter  evenings  in  socialistic  wool-gathering.  Such 
conditions  are  as  unfavorable  to  study  as  to  health  and  moral 
balance.  Many  of  these  young  people  fin<l  it  impossible  to  pursue 
their  studies  to  the  end  of  the  course,  and  being  of  110  use  to 
either  State  or  society,  are  fatally  doomed  to  radicalism  by  want 
and  disappointment. 

Government,  provincial  assemblies,  educational  councils,  all 
have  taken  pity  on  these  destitute  students,  most  of  Ihem  boys  in 
years.  Societies  have  been  founded  on  their  behalf,  which  supply 
them  with  clothing,  food,  lodging.  In  some  cities — in  Samdra 
among  others—' '  shelters  '*  have  been  established,  where  a  certain 
number  of  "  gymna-sists  "  are  lodged,  fed,  get  fuel  and  light  for 
nothing  or  at  half  price.  As  often  happens  with  charities,  these 
philanthropic  undertakings  act  only  as  palliatives  and  perpetuate 
school  pauperism  instead  of  doing  away  with  it.  So  now.  after 
priding  itself  on  opening  the  doors  of  secondary-  and  superior 
education  "to  the  children  of  all  classes  alike,"  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Ttistruclion  has  been  thinking  for  the  last  few  years 
of  partly  closing  the  access  to  gymnasiums  and  universities,  by 
considerably  raising  the  tuition  fees.  In  a  country  which,  take 
it  all  in  all,  has  not  too  many  well  informed  men,  this  would  be 
going  to  the  other  extreme.  Such  a  tax  on  education  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  government  of  the  present  cmjjcror 
seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  its  first  objects  to  purify  the  atmos- 
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phere  of  schools  and  universities.  To  accomplish  this,  it  has  un- 
fortuimtely  found  uo  better  way  than  resorting  to  vexations  of 
which  the  uselessness  has  long  been  demonstrated  by  experience. 
The  university  regulations  issued  in  18S4-85,  by  Mr.  Katk6f '3 
advice,  are  better  calculated  to  humiliate  science  and  lower  the 
standard  of  the  studies  than  to  check  revolutionary  tendeucies. 

The  school  and  university  question  is  assuredly  one  of  the  big 
problems.  Nowhere  is  the  fate  of  the  country  so  closely  depend- 
ent on  education.  It  is  especially  in  the  high  schools  that  the 
revolutionary*  spirit  needs  counteracting  ;  btit  tliis  cannot  be  done 
by  means  of  proceedings  renewed,  more  or  less,  from  Nicolas' 
time, — by  attacking  modern  culture  aud  studies,  by  upsetting  all 
accepted  programmes,  by  substituting  the  .study  of  the  classics  for 
that  of  natural  sciences,  or  vice  versa  ;  by  limiting  the  number  of 
students  or  circumscribing  the  field  of  stndj',  by  repulsing  the 
young  women  and  girls  who  long  to  qualify  themselves  for  liberal 
professions  and  to  make  an  independence.  They  may  subject  the 
universities  to  military  discipline,  rig  up  the  students  in  untfonns, 
put  them  in  barracks — all  these  things  will  be  mere  palliatives, 
more  likely  to  conceal  the  evil  than  heal  it.  Inquisitorial  methods, 
petty  and  tyrannical  regulattous,  nagging,  pedantic  fonualism, 
as  practised  under  the  long  rule  of  Tolstoy,  all  these  things  also 
have  so  manifestly  failed  in  meeting  theirpromoter's  expeciatiotis, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  lose  in  trying  the  opposite  experiment.  To 
restore  to  universities  the  autonomy  and  privileges  of  which  they 
have  been  robbed.— to  raise  the  professors'  authority  by  giving 
back  to  them  rights  which  present  no  danger  to  the  Stale, — to 
loudly  profess  respect  for  science  and  its  representatives,  and  above 
all  to  give  the  country*  institutions  wliich  can  stand  free  criticism  : 
these  might,  after  all,  be  the  best  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the 
fascinations  and  radicalism  for  the  possession  of  the  young  and 
the  *  intellectual "  classes.  As  such  a  change  of  front  cannot  be 
operated  in  a  day  or  bear  its  fruits  in  one  season — as  youth  is 
naturally  and  eveo'where  more  or  less  in  love  with  no\*eIty,  it 
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may  be  preiliclud  that  the  schools  will  remain  for  some  time  yet 
the  hotbed  and  nursery  of  the  re\'olutionary  propaganda. 

In  what  way  can  the  revolutionary  impulse  be  transmitted  from 
the  educated  classes — "  the  intelligence  " — to  the  masses  ?  Taken 
in  bulk,  the  people,  both  rural  and  lliat  of  towns  and  cities,  re- 
mains a  complete  stranger  to  subversive  ideas.  By  their  habits 
and  their  beliefs,  the  lower  classes — Ihe  mujik  especially — shrink 
from  innovations  which  confront  them  under  the  form  of  a  rupture 
with  the  country's  whole  past  and  traditions,  of  a  revolt  against 
authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Mastly  unlettered  as  yet, 
the  mujik  is  not  only  indifferent,  or  rather  hostile,  to  the  nihilist 
and  radical  doctrines,  his  mJnd  is  closed  against  them,  he  is  deaf 
to  any  preaching  of  the  kind.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  triumph 
of  the  revolutionists  lies,  not  in  the  strength  of  a  rule  which  all 
their  plotting  has  not  availed  to  overthrow,  but  in  the  repulsion 
of  the  popular  masses,  a  repulsion  which  no  efforts  of  theirs  can 
begin  to  break. 

As  the  radical  propaganda  comes  from  abo\'e,  from  the  young 
people  at  school  in  particular,  the  great  problem  for  the  agitators 
is  to  carry  it  into  the  unlettered  classes,  which  distrust  unbeliev- 
ing science, — into  the  people,  which,  far  from  being  open  to  the 
revolution,  positively  refuses  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it. 
For,  between  the  thick  popular  layers  which  form  the  hard  pan  of 
the  nation  and  the  thin  upper  crnst.  there  is  in  reality  an  immense 
moral  gap  :  one  would  not  think  that  the  latter  rests  upou  the 
former  at  all,  or  rather,  they  are  merely  superposed  without  cohe- 
sion or  intcrpenetration.  Herein  shows  the  whole  extent  of  the 
moral  dualism  which,  since  Peter  the  Great,  has  wellnigh  cut  the 
empire  in  two.  *  There  are  in  the  stale  two  nations  almost  as  dif- 
ferent as  though  the  one  had  been  conquered  by  the  other, — two 
Russias,  nearly  as  strange  to  each  other  as  though  they  had  been 
separated  by  race,  language,  religion. 

It  is  in  the  people's  name  that  tlie  revolutionists  have  declared 
*  Sec  Part  L.  Book  IV.,  Ch.  IV. 
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war  to  autocracy ;  yet  the  same  people,  whose  champions  they 
proclaim  themselves,  far  from  looking  on  them  as  empowered  to 
act  for  them^  ignores  them,  denies  them,  betrays  tlicm.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  complete  want  of  mutual  comprehension,  a  sort 
of  incapacity  to  come  to  an  understanding  and  act  in  common. 
Forgetting  that  the  people  is  absorbed  by  its  material  needs,  out- 
side which  nothing  exists  for  it,  the  innovators  insist  on  crediting 
it  with  faculties  it  is  not  possessed  of  and  aspirations  unknown 
to  it  * 

Under  this  name,  "  the  people,"  many  picture  to  themselves 
a  sort  of  abstraction,  partly  taken  from  books,  partly  coined  out 
of  their  own  brain.  One  Russian  thinker  even  remarks  that  many 
enthusiasts*  conception  is  framed  after  a  foreign  type.  "  The 
people  "  of  their  dreams  is  rather  the  urban  plebs,  the  laborer  of 
the  West^  whom  our  democracies  habitually  address,  than  the 
still  wholly  rural  denizen  of  Great-Russia.  Their  mistakes  come 
in  part  from  this  false  premise,  as  they  themselves  are  beginning 
to  realize.  If  the  Revolution  is  to  be  preached  to  the  Russian 
people,  it  must  be  in  another  language  and  other  forms  than 
in  the  West,  or  the  preachers  will  ne\'er  make  themselves  under- 
stood. 

In  the  midst  of  the  peasants  and  the  workingmen  whom  they 
go  forth  to  enlighten,  the  apostles  of  the  Revolution  look  much 
like  missionaries  landed  on  distant  shores  and  preaching  a  strange 
faith  to  men  who  do  not  understand  them,  or  else,  like  members 
of  Bible  societies,  handing  round  Bibles  and  tracts  to  people  who 
cannot  read.  Hence,  what  sad  blunders!  what  hard  trials  andj 
bitter  disappointments  !  How  can  ideas  wholly  strange  to  the 
people  be  brought  within  their  grasp?    To  begin  with,  the  revo- 

*  "  Russian  radicalism  is  an  abstraction,  founded  on  iguorauce  of  the  na> 
tore  and  needs  of  the  people,  whose  wants  arc  reilured  to  such  a  minimnm 
that  only  excessive  misery  can  elicit  a  protest,  which  trifling  concessions 
are  suCtcteivt  to  silence.  Nor  will  there  be  a  chfinf*e  until  the  people  reaches 
a  certain  degree  of  caltare."  (Frnf^ment  of  a  curious  memorandnm  found 
amoDff  the  papers  ofa  "propagandist"  and  quoted  at  a  trial  held  in  1877.) 
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lationary  slang  is  incomprehensible  to  them,  or  tf  they  do  know 
some  of  the  words,  they  cannot  take  in  what  these  words  stand 
for  in  this  connection.  "  What  stuff  is  he  jabbering,  the  French- 
man?" exclaims  a  peasant  in  Turgufeinefs  Virgin  Soil,  in  reply 
to  a  long  revolutionary  tirade.  "  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  in  the 
coontry,  near  Uf4,"  wrote  a  political  woman-exile  (tried  in  De- 
cember, 1877),  to  an  accomplice,  "  but  I  had  to  leave  ;  the  people 
took  me  for  a  witch."  Another  woman,  who  had  hired  herself 
as  a  servant  on  a  farm,  in  order  to  Itam  rural  work  by  practice, 
confesses  that  the  peasants  looked  on  the  experiment  with  great 
disfavor,  and  plainly  accused  her  of  taking  the  bread  out  of  a  real 
working- woman's  mouth.  In  order  to  get  the  people  to  accept 
their  revolutionary  pamphlets,  the  nihilists  frequently  were  com- 
pelled to  give  them  out  for  devotional  tracts,  tricked  out  with 
sayings  from  the  Scripture  and  a  l>-itig  title-page  as  decoy.*  If 
some  illiterate  peasant,  deceived  by  this  masquerading,  treasures 
any  of  these  anything  but  Christian  volumes,  the  moment  he  finds 
out  how  he  1ms  been  taken  in,  he  hands  them  over  to  the  police, 
or  tears  them  up  himself,  with  prayers  and  signs  of  the  cross,  as 
did  a  certain  peasant  who  appeared  as  witness  in  one  of  the 
numerous  political  trials. 

The  revolutionarj'  parables  or  apologues  composed  expressly 
for  the  people — such  as  the  famous  story  of  The  Four  Brothers  on 
Their  Travels  or  The  Ingenious  Afachtne — are  not  always  rightly 
understood  by  those  for  whom  they  are  written,  and  occasionally 
produce  on  the  guileless  readers  an  effect  ver>'  different  from  that 
intended  by  tlie  authors.  Here  is  an  anecdote  in  point  which  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  match  ; 

A  school-teacher,  somewhat  of  a  democrat  and  "liberal,"  like 
many  of  his  colleagues,  used  to  call  the  peasants  together  of  an 
evening,  to  read  to  them  and  keep  them  amused,  so  they  should 


*  Pamphlets  against  the  governmeDt  and  clergy  have  even  l^een  dis- 
guised under  tlie  form  of  homilies,  nflcribed  to  favorite  saints  or  holy  pastprs^ 
stich  as  tbf^  Blessed  Tilcbon  Zad6Dsky,  bishop  of  Vordnej. 
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stay  away  from  the  tap-room.  "And  what  did  you  read  to 
them?"  he  was  asked  by  a  geutleman- landholder  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. "Stories;  The  Generals  and  the  Mnjik  for  one,  of 
Sh-tchedriu  (Sall>'k6f ). ' '  This,  though  not  exactly  a  revolutionarj', 
not  even  a  forbidden  piece,  is  one  of  those  stories  conveying  a 
decided  "  tendency  "  with  which  Russian  hterature  abounds.  It 
tells  how  two  generals  wake  up  on  a  desert  island  and  are  at  their 
wits'  end  what  to  do  with  themselves,  when  they  come  on  a  peas- 
ant, fast  asleep.  "  Up,  lazybones  !  "  they  shout ;  "  what  are  you 
thinking  of,  to  lie  there  sleeping  when  we  are  starving  to  death? 
Quick!  to  work  ! "  The  peasant  obeys.  He  gathers  berries, 
catches  a  partridge,  cooks  their  dinner,  and  waits  on  them  gener- 
ally, making  himself  so  useful,  they  tie  him  to  a  tree  for  the 
night,  that  be  may  not  nm  away.  Several  days  go  by  ;  the  gen- 
erals, well  taken  care  of  by  their  prisoner,  grow  fat  and  ros>*. 
Still,  they  tire  of  such  a  lonely  life ;  so  the  peasant,  scorned  and 
abused  all  along,  goes  to  work  and  builds  a  boat,  on  which  he 
conveys  back  to  Petersburgh  the  two  generals,  who  reward  him 
for  his  trouble  with  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  a  five-copeck  coin. 
"And  what  did  the  peasants  say  to  this  story?"  the  school- 
teacher was  asked.  "  Thi:y  laughed  heartily»  and  were  much 
flattered  that  such  great  men  could  have  had  need  of  the  likes 
of  them." 

We  can  easily  fancy  all  the  mishaps  which  await  the  knights- 
errant  of  nihilism  in  such  a  sphere.  The  most  enthusiastic  often 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Rus.sian  people,  like  the  Jews  of 
old,  stone  their  own  prophets.  The  political  trials  have  laid  bare 
these  failures.  The  preachers  of  revolt  met  with  no  more  success 
among  the  workingraeu  than  among  the  peasants,  for  the  lower 
classes  are  still  much  alike  in  lovra  and  country.  Even  in  the 
capitals  they  are  far  from  being  in  s>Tnpathy  with  the  malcon- 
tents, on  wlioni  they  look  as  on  traitors  to  the  country.  Was  not 
the  piebs.  of  Moscow,  as  lately  as  1S78.  seen  to  renew  its  exploits 
of  iS6t,  and  ill-treat  students  who  had  dared  to  cheer  a  parly  of 
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political  prisoners?  *  In  the  laboring  centres  chosen  as  head- 
quarters for  the  propaganda,  for  instance  in  IvAnovo-Voznes- 
s6nsk,  which  boasts  the  name  of  the  Russian  Manchester,  the 
indefatigable  zea(  of  the  nihilist  recruiting  agents  resulted  ia  a 
ludicrously  small  number  of  converts. 

In  this  respect,  tlierefore,  things  look  as  well  as  possible.  The 
radical  agitation  is  all  on  the  surface,  fenced  in  among  the  lettered 
classes,  and  unable  to  make  its  way  into  the  people.  The  most 
corrosive  revolutionary  ideas  have  failed  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  masses :  they  are  acid-proof.  But  will  they  long  be  so  ? 
Will  the  people  always  shut  their  ears  against  the  ardent  and  per- 
sistent wooing  of  the  agitators  ?  To  indulge  this  hope  too  blindly 
might  some  day  lead  to  terrible  disappointments.  Already  there 
are  some  signs  which  show  that,  with  all  his  conservative  instincts, 
the  "  man  of  the  people," — the  viujik  himself, — is  not  everywhere 
irapen-ious  to  the  fascinations  of  Tevolutionar>'  ideas. 

In  the  world- renowned  political  trials  which  occurred  between 
1878  and  1S86  there  have  almost  invariably  been  a  few  operatives, 
ft  few  peasants  among  the  persons  implicated,  and  c\*cn  among 
the  cou\nct(;d.  The  "propagandists,"  it  is  true,  have  not  yet 
been  able,  .so  far,  to  organize  in  the  great  cities  a  compact  work- 
ing-men's party,  with  regular  sections;  but  they  have  succeeded, 
especially  in  tlie  south,  to  instil  some  of  their  ideas  into  the  work- 
m%'pkbs  of  several  ports  and  factories.  In  more  than  one  city 
groups  of  working  men  have  been  known  to  issue  violent  revolu* 
tionar>'  appeals.!    If  such  cases  still  are  the  exception,  there  is 


•  "  In  Moscow.*'  we  read  in  a  letter  to  Nicolas  MiH6tin  of  the  a6th  of 
Octol)er,  1861,  "  the  stiidents'  xulheriugs  bttve  been  dispersed  by  the  people, 
who  s»id  tluit  Uie^e  young  scnnip»  of  nohlerneo  were  plotting  against  the 
government"  "The  people's  hatred  against  the  student*  i*  Rrowing  each 
day,"  another  correspondent  wrote  to  Mililitin  ;  "  the  Society  for  Assisting 
I,fterar>-  People  has  been  forced  to  order  two  hundred  suits  of  plain  clothes 
for  poor  students,  to  save  them  from  being  buowu  by  Ibeir  utiifomis  and  ill- 
treated  in  the  streets."  (Unpublished  letter  from  Mr.  Kavdlin,  of  July  4|. 
J86a.     (See  ,'/  Rutsxan  StaUsman,  etc.) 

1 1  wiU  quote  as  wa  instance  the   Worktutn's  League  of  the  SoulM, 
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danger  that  the  development  of  industry  and  the  growth  of  cities 
may  render  them  less  and  less  rare.  The  slow  but  iue\'itable 
traiisfoniiatiou  which  Russian  iudustr>-  is  undergoing. — the  daily 
increasing  substitution  of  large  factories  aud  the  modem  manu- 
facturing methods  for  the  small  workshops  and  petty  village  home- 
industries  {kusidimyia  ixdiitiya)^  must  silently  accomplish  their 
evil  work  aud  amass  in  the  Russian  cities  tlie  materials  for  a  pro- 
letariate analogous  to  that  of  the  mammoth  industrial  hives  of 
the  West.  The  more  the  city  laborer  becomes  estranged  from  his' 
rural  brother  and  from  the  soJl.^the  more  he  will  become  special- 
ized and  citifietl,  aud  the  more  easily  he  will  become  accessible^ 
to  the  same  sophisms  as  his  brethren  of  France  and  Gennany. 
Unfortunately  this  is  a  danger  which  Russia  can  escape  only  by 
remaining  a  cotintrj-  with  little  industry  and  scant  capitals.  Still, 
even  should  this  transformation  of  the  city-/J/f*j  await. her  in  the 
near  future,  it  would  not  entangle  the  great  rural  empire  into  diffi- 
culties as  serious  as  those  which  beset  the  industrial  states  of  the 
West. 

For  generations  yet  the  peasant  will  remain  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  empire,  and  it  looks  as  though  nothiug  could  shake 
autocracy,  as  it  leans  on  tiie  mxtjiks  ignorance  and  devotion. 
Yet  peasants  have  already  been  fouud  in  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
spirators, even  of  the  regicides.  JeliAbof,  one  of  the  leading  man- 
ipulators of  the  great  plots  against  Alexander  11..  was  the  sou  of 
a  serf.  It  may  be  objected  that  his  university  education  disso- 
ciated him  from  the  people  aud  classed  him  rather  with  the 
"  intelligence  "  \  but  take  Mikhiilof  and  Khaltlirin,  and.  before 
them,  Tfkhonof  and  Shiridyef;  these  were  all  peasants  hardly 
touched  by  education  at  all.  And  letting  alone  these  tsaricidcs, 
plain  mujiks,  guilty  only  of  affiliation  to  some  clandestine  associa- 
tion and  a  share  in  the  socialistic  propaganda,  have  more  thaa 
once  figured  before  courts-martial,  more  particularly  in  the  south. 

which,  in  1880  riliI  i&8t,  more  tlian  once  cIiiilleuKed  attention  by  its  threat- 
euiug  proc-I(imatiou&,  addressed  to  Kief  and  tlie  surrouudiug  couiitr>'. 
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— Ukraina  and  New  Russia, — where,  for  various  reasons,  the  peo- 
ple seem  less  impervious  to  the  radical  propaganda.  These  are 
indications  which  should  not  pass  unobser\'ed.  No  matter  how 
safe  one  may  feci  on  the  strength  of  the  mujik's  conser%-ative  sen- 
timents, even  prejudices — such  instances  force  on  us  the  question  : 
will  the  crude  rural  populations  always  remain  insensible  to  the 
machinations  of  the  enemies  of  order  ?  Are  we  quite  sure  that 
these  masses,  so  iudiflferent  to  any  and  all  political  theories,  give 
no  foothold  whatever  to  the  agitators? 

By  DO  meaus,  in  our  opiniou.  This  people,  apparently  so  well 
guarded  against  contagion,  has  one  vulnerable  point :  the  agrarian 
system.  The  immense  majority  of  peasants  and  also  of  working 
men — who  are.  most  of  the  time,  merely  peasants  temporarily 
residing  in  cities— are  landowners.  This,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out.  is  what  makes  mast  Russians  feel  so  safe  from  any 
revolulionar>-  possibilities :  what  inducement  has  socialism  or 
revolution  to  offer  a  people,  each  member  of  which  owns  his  share 
of  the  land  ?  If  each  peasant  really  and  personally  owned  the 
land  he  tills,  then  indeed  socialism  would  have  little  to  tempt  him 
with.  But  we  know  that  the  peasant,  in  Great-Russia  at  least, 
has  only  the  temporary  use  of  a  lot  of  the  communal  lands.  Can 
this  collective  mode  of  property  holding,  unstable  in  its  very- 
nature,  be  expected  to  have  the  same  social  value,  the  same  pre- 
9er\-ing  effect,  as  the  hereditary  form  of  property  which  makes  of 
a  piece  of  land  a  thing  belonging  to  a  man  and  his  family  ?  The 
Russian  system  has  the  advantage  of  making  landed  property 
acces^ble  to  all  ;  but  this  advantage  dwindles  to  very  little  as  the 
population  increases  and  the  lots  become  smaller  and  smaller,  till 
they  no  longer  suffice  for  the  keeping  of  a  family.  Under  this 
system,  the  so-called  landed  proprietors  can  very  well,  all  in  a 
lump,  be  discontented  and  in  want,  because  they  can  all  feel  cramped 
and  the  mir  habits — the  habit  of  ever>'  man  considering  him- 
self entitled  to  the  possession  of  land — make  them  more  exacring. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  all  I  have  already  said  on  this  importaat 
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subject.*  Those  of  my  readers  who  have  followed  me  so  far  will 
not  have  forgotten  the  conclusions  to  which  I  was  led.  But  this 
I  must  say  ouce  more  ;  the  mir  cannot  be  looked  on  as  an  unfail- 
ing antidote  against  the  revolutionar}'  \anis.  If  there  were  in 
Russia  only  one  class  of  property  and  property-holders,— if,  side 
by  aide  with  the  peasant  communes'  territorial  endowment  there 
were  not  the  reduced  estate  of  the  former  lord, — if,  in  a  word,  all 
Ihe  lands  were  owned  under  the  same  title  and  in  common,  such  a 
system  might  destroy  all  socialistic  claims  in  their  principles,  at 
least  all  agrarian  claims,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  would 
then  be  no  private  property.  But  we  know  this  not  to  be  the  case. 
A  large  portion  of  the  land  under  cultivation  remains  outside  of 
the  communal  domain,  and  to  these  lands  the  revolutionists  can 
direct  the  peasants'  attention  and  desire.  They  will  find  this  the 
less  difficult  that  the  system  of  village  communities  has  not  incul- 
cated in  the  Russian  mind  the  notion  of  the  permanence,  the 
inviolability,  the  sacredness  nf  landed  proiierty  ;  that  the  periodi- 
cal partitions  which  take  place  in  the  communes,  the  allotment  of 
lands  to  the  serfs  at  the  time  of  their  liberation,  have  accustomed 
the  peasants  to  look  on  a  general  rehandling  of  this  kind  of 
property  as  a  natural  and  proper  thing,  which,  to  be  as  legal  as  it 
is  just,  only  needs  an  imperial  %tkb.s.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  blood  of  this  people,  so  eminently  conservative  in  many 
respects,  there  circulates  a  sort  of  latent  socialism,  a  vague  and 
unconscious  communism,  which  shows  in  certain  religious  sects 
and  which,  under  the  incitements  of  po\'erty  or  pressure  from  the 
outside,  may  become  conscious  and  tntelligeut,  when  it  can,  at 
any  given  moment,  grow  into  a  danger. 

The  social  situation  of  Russia,  therefore,  cannot  give  an 
obser\'er  the  same  seuse  of  security  that  many  of  the  tsar's  own 
subjects  enjoy.  It  is  pos!!ible  that  the  twentieth  century  haa 
some  queer  surprises  in  store  for  Russia  in  this  direction.  To  use 
a  metaphor  current  in  Moscow  ;  if  the  Russian  mir  is  to  be  con- 
•  See  Part  I.,  Book  Vin.,  especially  Cbs.  IV.  and  VII. 
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sidered  as  the  bulwark  of  property  agaiust  revolutionary  instincts 
and  socialistic  theories,  it  is  liketlioseadvanced  works  of  a  fortress 
which,  once  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  can  be  turned  against 
it  and  become  the  basis  of  attack. 

Personal  property  might,  it  is  true,  be  gradually  substituted  for 
collective  ;  but  the  legal  abrogation  of  the  mir  would  not  suffice 
to  kill  its  spirit  and  traditions.  WHiether  maiutained  or  sup- 
pressed, the  system  of  village  communities  supplies  the  innovators 
with  a  weapon  which  they  will  not  fail  to  make  use  of.  Thanks 
to  the  MoscoWte  mir,  it  will  be  under  the  agrarian  form  that 
revolution  and  socialism  will  make  their  appearance  in  Russia  ;  it 
is  under  this  form  they  have  a  chance  of  infiltrating  themselves 
ioto  the  people.  Russia  thiuks  herself  the  best  protected  nation 
of  Europe  on  this  side ;  she  may  find  out  the  contrary-.  She  is 
tlie  only  state  in  the  civilized  world  where  it  is  possible  to  tliiuk 
of  attempting  to  suppress  property  by  decree  of  the  government. 
The  secret  societies  knew  what  they  were  about  when,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  they  inscribed  their  flag  with  the  two  words : 
Land  and  Liberty — (Zemlid.  i  Vdlia).  To  keep  alive  the  peo- 
ple's illusions  and  cupidity,  the  mischief-makers  from  time  to 
time  start  a  nimor  of  a  new  di.stribiition  of  land  among  the  peas- 
ants and  compel  the  government,  the  clergy,  and  the  zetnstvos  to 
contradict  these  insidious  nimors.*  The  Emperor  Alexander  Til. 
has  himself  thought  it  his  duty  to  declare  to  his  faithfu!  peasants, 
at  his  coronation  in  18H3,  that  there  should  be  no  further  allotment 
of  lands,  t 


•  See  Part  I..  Book  III..  Ch.  IX..  (at  the  end).  Tlie  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  1879,  the  clergy  of  some  dioceses,  tlint  of  Orifil  for  instance,  in  18S1, 
repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  warnetl  the  people  agfliost  these  machinations. 
It  is  the  more  difficnlt  to  do  so  that  the  inferior  a^nts  of  the  poUce  and 
tbe  administration  frequently  share,  on  this  subject,  the  ideas  of  the  people, 
otitof  whose  ranks  they  have  risen.  WTien  ordered  to  contradict  the  rumors 
of  a  new  aRrarian  law,  the  police  agents  and  the  \illagc  elders  say  that  the 
distribution  is  put  off  till  further  noUcc  and  that,  in  the  mcoittinie,  it  is  not 
to  be  i?poken  of. 

t  Thin  occurred  at  a  banquet  i;iven  by  the  tsar  to  the  elders  of  the  rural 
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Grossly  absurd  as  such  fables  appear  to  us,  the  mujifc* sever 
expectant  credulity,  feeds  on  theni  with  aviditj'.  He  goes  on 
waitiug  for  the  tsar's  bounty  (miUs/)  with  invincible  obstinacy'. 
Some  even  assert  ha\Tng  read  in  the  Rural  Messoiger  that  this 
"  bouuty  '*  was  coming.  Many  a  noble  landlord  has  been  politely 
notified  that,  in  accordance  with  "orders  received,"  the  division 
of  the  lands  left  him  by  the  Eniaucipatiou  Charter  would  now  be 
proceeded  with.  To  one  landlord  the  peasants,  who  had  a  regard 
for  him,  offered,  out  of  pure  friendliness,  the  position  of  a  com- 
munat  clerk  {pfssar).  To  another  they  promised,  for  life,  a 
double  lot,  and  moreover  engaged  to  cultivate  it  for  him  and  to 
make  good  farmers  of  his  young  children.  Such  traits  have  not 
been  rare  in  the  last  years.  The  violent  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  11.  only  confirmed  the  villagers  in  their  wild  fancies. 
Many  are  convinced  to  this  day  that  the  only  reason  why  the 
liberator  of  the  serfs  was  assassinated,  was  that  he  contemplated  a 
new  allotment  of  lands  to  his  faithful  peasants.  One  noble  land- 
lord of  the  lyower  Volga  was  telling  me  that  his  former  serfs  could 
not  conceal  their  astonishment  at  his  return  from  Petersburgh 
after  the  tragedy.  "Why,  father, "  they  said,  "we  thought  you 
had  been  hanged  or  imprisoned  with  the  other  lords  and  mur- 
derers of  the  tsar."  I  could  bring  many  similar  facts,  showing 
thatj  by  an  easy  penersion,  the  con.ser\*ative  sentiments  of  the 
mujik  and  his  devotion  to  the  sovereign,  can  be  turned  against 
social  order,  against  the  wealthy  classes  and  against  property.' 
The  peasant,  in  his  ignorance,  has  a  sort  of  blind  logic  which 
causes  hTm  to  open  his  cars  to  the  fallacies  circulated  by  the  insti- 


cominuaefi.  "  Give  no  fftith,"  the  aoTereigii  said  to  them  with  his  own  lipi, 
"to  the  absurd  raniora  which  are  circulated  conceraing  a  rc-distribntion 
of  lands  and  a  free  extension  of  the  lands  bcloagiug  to  you.  These  ramon 
are  the  work  of  our  enemies.  All  property — yours  oa  well  aa  other  people's 
— moat  be  inviolable." 

I  The  history  of  the  two  great  peasant  risingB  under  the  bandit  cbieb 
Stidnka  Klzin  [reign  of  Ak-xis)  and  Pugatchdf  (reign  of  Catherine  II.)  Is 
most  instructive  reading  lo  the  point 
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.gators  of  lawlessness.  Owing  to  his  crude  conceptiou  of  sover- 
eignty and  society,  the  revolutionists  may  some  day  utilize  their 
own  outrages  against  the  sovereign,  to  win  the  people  (who 
aboniiuate  them)  over  to  their  subversive  teadiiugs.  There  may 
come  a  time  when  mujiks  will  be  found  ready  to  avenge,  on  the 
nobles  and  offidals,  the  crimes  committed  against  the  tsar.  One 
of  the  fonns  wliich  a  revolution  raight  afwume  in  this  strange 
]and,  would  be,  according  to  Yliri  Samdriu's  sinister  prophecy,* 
a  popular  rising  in  the  emperor's  name,  against  the  cultured 
classes,  against  all  the  representatives  of  Western  civilization. 

That  the  peasant's  greed  for  land  does  not  more  often  disturb 
the  material  order  of  society,  Russia  partly  owes  to  his  confiding 
gnilelcssness.  He  is  so  sure  that  the  tsar  will  some  day  change 
his  dreams  into  reality,  that  he  patiently  waits  for  that  day.  If 
he  sometimes  shows  a  disposition  to  hasten  the  hour  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  will,  to  put  himself  by  his  own  act  in  possession  of 
the  lands  held  by  tlie  nobles,  it  is  because  revolutionary  emissaries 
have  persuaded  him  that  he  thereby  fulfils  the  imperial  will. 
Thus,  in  187*},  some  forty  peasants  were  tried  in  Kief  and  con- 
%*icted  of  having  formed  clandestine  associations  with  the  object 
of  seizing  on  the  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  village  communes. 
These  as.sociations,  which  had  received  a  military  organization 
under  the  historical  xxtawcoi  drujtuas,  numbered  about  a  thousand 
memljers,  all  peasants,  with  the  exception  of  the  instigators.  It 
was  proved  at  the  trial  that  those  poor  people,  when  they  enrolled 
in  these  drxtjfnai,  believed  they  were  obej-ing  the  mandate  of  the 
tsar,  as  whose  secret  messengers  the  emissaries  gave  themselves 
out. 

That  is  the  Russian  people  all  over.  If  they  have  socialistic 
instincts,  it  is  from  above,  from  the  tsar's  paternal  hand,  they 
await  the  signal  for  substantiating  their  claims.  Their  ear  is  ever 
open  to  deceivers,  and  now,  this  day,  just  as  three  centuries  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  false  Diniitris,  and  later,  of  Pugalch6f,  those 
•  See  Book  I.,  end  of  CIi.  L 
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who  would  have  a  chance  to  start  a  popular  rising,  must  speak 
iu  the  name  of  the  autocrat  or  of  a  pretender. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  a  revolution  in  Russia  does  not  lie 
in  the  natioual  good  sense,  uor  iu  the  state  of  society,  in  the 
so  far  contented  or  resigned  cundition  of  the  masses ;  it  mainly 
lies  in  the  lower  classes'  capacity  for  veneration,  in  their  almost 
equally  religious  reverence  for  the  person  of  the  sovereign  and 
divine  law.  In  iguoriug  this  feature,  the  nihilists  have  fre- 
quently gone  to  work  the  wrong  way  with  the  people,  and 
that  accounts  for  the  little  success  they  ha\-e  had.  It  may 
be  said  that,  in  many  respects,  the  throne  in  Russia  is  the  ke>'- 
stone  of  the  entire  social  structure  ;  this  is  why  the  revolution- 
ists have  aimed  all  their  blows  at  it.  The  security  of  property 
itself  depends  in  great  part  on  the  soliditj'  of  the  throne.  Evei^'- 
Ihing  would  tumble  down  with  it,  because  everything  rests  upon 
it  or  leans  against  it. 

What  a  popular  revolution  might  be  iu  Russia,  the  past  can 
teach  us.  With  agrarian  socialism  let  loose,  there  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  Pugatch6f.  A  revolution 
enacted  by  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous  people  of  Europe 
would  probably  outdo  in  horror  all  the  French  Terrors  and  Com- 
munes. And  those  Russians  who  are  trying  to  unleash  the  popu- 
lar passions  do  not  indulge  in  any  illusions  on  the  subject.  They 
have  not  the  naivi'  confidence  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  supposed  sheeplike  good  nature  of  the  common 
people.  Many  are  quite  aware  that  they  would  become  the  wild 
beast's  prey.  They  know  that,  like  Samson,  they  are  likely  to 
be  buned  under  the  pillars  which  their  hands  shake  from  their 
seat.  "  The  people/'  wrote  one  of  the  radical  leaders,  in  uncon- 
scious unison  with  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  Slavophil  Samd- 
rin — *'  the  people,  ignorant,  filled  with  gross  prejudice  and  a  blind 
hatred  against  all  those  who  have  forsaken  their  barbarous  cus- 
toms,— the  people  would  make  no  distinction  whatever  between 
those  who  wear  '  German  '  (European)  clothes  ;  they  would  have 
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One  measure  for  all  ;  they  would  spare  neither  science,  nor  poetry, 
nor  art ;  they  would  sweep  away  our  entire  civilization.'** 

The  one  and  only  basis  on  which  the  social  and  political 
order  rests  in  Russia  is  the  people's  trust  in  the  so%'ereig:i.  But 
indestructible  as  this  faith  of  the  mujik  appears  to  this  day,  it 
were  unwise  to  place  entire  reliance  on  it.  In  the  cities,  especi- 
ally the  capitals,  the  audacity  of  the  conspirators,  the  seeming 
impotence  of  the  govenimcnl,  the  shrinking  attitude  of  the  tsar, 
wellnigh  invisible  in  the  mazes  of  his  half-desert  palace — all 
lese  things,  prior  to  the  coroualiou  of  Alexander  III.,  appeared 
to  have  somewhat  shaken  the  prestige  tliat  ages  have  woven 
around  autocracy.  "  Ru-ssia  has  no  tsar  any  more,"  men  of  the 
lower  classes  said  in  Petersburgh  in  the  spring  of  iSSz.f  In  the 
pro\'inces,  and  even  in  the  villages,  sundry  symptoms  show  that 
the  docility,  the  devotion,  the  abnegation  of  the  people  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  on.  The  troubles  with  the  Jews,  for  instance, 
ha\"e  revealed  in  it  violent  and  rapacious  instincts  which  the  agita- 
tors, if  Ihey  know  how  to  deal  with  the  masses,  at  once  credulous 
ind  distrustful  of  o£Bcial  authorities,  may  some  day  turn  in  another 
direction.  "  We  are  eating  the  Jews  for  breakfast."  a  man  of  the 
people  .said  in  iHK:,  during  the  three  days'  pillage  in  K.ief ;  "  we 
will  have  the  landlords  for  dinner  and  the  popes  for  supper."  To 
cause  such  threats  to  be  carried  out,  in  one  or  other  region  of 
Great  or  Little- Russia,  nothing  is  needed  but  a  new  series  of 

•  Tchentysh^sky,— £f//;rs  without  an  Address.  ( Vperidd,  1874, 
p.  254.) 

fAmonf^  the  numerous  legends  tliat  have  already  formed  around  the 
tragic  end  of  Alexander  II.,  there  arc  some  that  betray  the  doubts  and  per- 
plexities awakened  in  llie  popular  miud  by  cvenis  so  Incoinprcheiisible  to 
it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  loxend  tlint  jjol  circulated  in  some  portions  of 
Little-Russia.  When  God  heard  of  the  fourtli  attempt  against  Tsar  Alex- 
ander, he  setit  for  St.  Nicolas  and  said  to  him  :  "  For  men  to  have  Buch  a 
grtidge  against  the  Tsar,  he  must  have  committed  some  great  wroDg.  Pro- 
tect him  once  more  from  his  enemies,  and  if  he  does  not  do  better,  then 
leave  him  to  bis  fate."  So  St.  Nicolas  did  protect  him  on  the  fifth  occasion, 
(the  explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace),  but  the  Tiar  did  not  "  do  better,"  and 
St.  Nicolas  lelX  him  to  die. 
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anarchistic  outrages,  cleverly  imputed  to  the  nobles,  or  even  only 
the  troubles  of  a  regency.  A  people  so  easily  accessible  to  the 
absurdest  rumors,  ready  to  take  the  first  comer  for  a  confidential 
agent  of  the  sovereign  power,  prone  to  sudden  risings  on  the 
strength  of  vague  anonymous  rumors,  is  like  a  sea  whose  uncon- 
scious waters  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 


_  BOOK  VI.    CHAPTER  11. 

Evolution  and  Organization  of  tbe  Kevolationary  Party — From  Socialifltn 
to  Terrorism— How  the  Nihilists  at  First  Meant  to  Keep  witliia  tlie 
Bounds  of  a  Peaceable  Propi);;anda — What  Prove  them  into  Opeo  War 
with  the  GovcmmcDt— Formation  of  a  Terrorist  Group  and  Congress 
of  Lipetsk — Scission  of  the  Party  into  Two  I'ractions — How  Nihilism 
Passed  on  from  the  Social  to  tlie  Political  Question — The  Conspirators 
and  the  Executive  Committee — Their  Methods — Their  Petniniary  Re- 
Miirce« — Errors  and  Prejudice  on  this  Subject. 


PoPirLAR  masses  wrapped  in  densest  ignorance  mid  given  to 
fabulotu  credulity,  cliiigiug  to  the  sovereign  in  blind  and  child- 
like tmst :  and,  above  these,  swaying  and  surging  on  the  surface, 
a  few  young  people  foreign  to  their  manners  and  wants,  vainly 
strixing  to  get  the  people  to  take  by  force  what  it  insists  on  await- 
ing from  the  tsar's  bounty — such  has  been  Russia  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  or,  more  truly,  since  the  Emancipation.  The  revolu- 
tionarj'  effer\-esceucc  of  the  young  and  the  "  intelligents  "  unable 
to  penetrate  into  the  people,  save  by  the  help  of  lying  rumors  ;  an 
empire  of  too  vast  extent,  with  a  population  too  sparsely  scattered, 
a  burcaucracj'  loo  powerful  to  easily  allow  of  one  of  those  sur- 
prises which  in  other  countries  achieve  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
enimeut  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  large  ciUes  loo  few  to 
venture  on  a  popular  revolution — no  centre  like  Paris,  that  could 
force  it  on  the  country  ; — in  the  capital  itself  no  class  of  people 
capable  of  effecting  one  ; — the  only  possible  revolutions,  now  as  in 
the  eighteenth  centur>'.  those  plotted  within  the  palace  walls — a 
kind  the  revolutionists  know  little  about  and  which  is  of  least 
benefit  to  them — aud  even  those  gone  out  of  the  couutr>''s  habits, 
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a  lost  tradition  for  the  last  three  generations  :   such  are  the  pros- 
pects which  lie  before  the  enemies  of  the  established  power. 

If  they  did  some  honest  self-examination,  if  they  reviewed  their 
forces  and  their  allies,  how  would  they  have  to  appraise  them- 
selves, the  men  who  planned  the  conquest,  by  force,  of  au  empire 
of  a  hundred  million  souls?  A  few  hundreds,  a  \-er>'  few  thou- 
sands at  most,  of  young  people  without  experience,  without  posi- 
tion in  the  state,  withont  influence  on  society  ;  nobodies,  mostly 
not  understood  and  looked  at  askance  by  the  people.  ^*hat  were 
their  resources  ?  What  llieir  means  of  action  ?  Pamphlets,  book- 
lets, printed  or  manu.script,  for  a  people,  the  great  mass  of  which 
cannot  read  !  And  what  else  ?  The  willing  arm  of  a  few  despera- 
does, balls  and  bombs,  enough  to  kill  au  emperor — not  an  empire. 
We  have  seen  that  clearly  enough  after  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II.  :  the  conspirators  made  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
take  possession  of  the  government.  They  indulged  in  no  illusions 
on  the  subject :  even  in  the  surprise  aud  general  disarray  attend- 
ing an  unexpected  change  of  sovereign,  they  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  for  that.  The  foes  of  tsarism  could  not,  in  their  bloody 
triumph,  have  given  a  more  damottig  testimony  against  their  own 
weakness.  Yet  they  had,  in  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  the  young, 
the  indifference  or  disaffection  of  society,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
police  and  inofficial  corruption,  such  facilities  for  their  propaganda 
and  their  plotting,  as  no  other  European  state  could  have  offered 
them.  In  vain  they  were  admirably  served  by  the  contradictions 
aud  blunders  of  those  iu  power  ;  in  vain  their  most  audacious  at- 
tempt had  been  for  years  attended  by  impunity.  They  could  kill 
the  tsar  in  the  streets  of  his  capiul,  but  they  could  not  seize  on 
one  ministerial  building  or  City  Hatl.  It  was  of  no  use  to  them 
that  they  had  accomplices  among  their  official  ad\*ersaries.and  help- 
tTS  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy.  After  four  or  five  years 
of  incessant  efforts  and  miracles  in  the  way  of  audacity,  energj', 
self-denial,  all  they  achieved  was  to  supply  weapons  to  the  foes  of 
progress  and  draw  down  on  the  country  unheard  of  retribution. 
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Was  this  what  the  promoters  of  the  barbarous  duel  hoped  for? 
Most  assuredly  uot.  Vet  it  cannot  be  said  they  were  decei\'ed  in 
their  trust.  However  juvenile  their  presumption,  however  over- 
strained the  fervor  of  their  revolutiouarj'  zeal,  ver>'  few,  at  the 
time  that  they  engaged  in  the  unequal  combat,  were  self-deluding 
enough  to  flatter  theinsetves  with  the  hope  of  an  immediate 
triumph. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  this  subject.  The  nihilists  did  not  de- 
liberately throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  challenge  aulocrac>-.  It 
was,  so  to  speak,  in  self-defence  that  they  attacked  the  throne, 
that  they  appealed  to  dynamite.  Far  from  planning  to  effect  a 
sudden  revolution  through  the  tsaricide,  they  had  long  hoped  to 
prepare  the  revolution  beforehand  at  their  leisure.  They  did  not 
underrate  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  Before 
setting  Russia  ablaze,  they  should  have  liked  patiently  to  collect 
all  the  combustible  matters  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  countrj-. 
Nay,  more :  the  nihilists — most  of  them — were  uot  sworn  enemies 
of  the  tsar,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  live  at  peace  with  autocracy,  though  iu  the  hope  of  sometime 
making  use  of  it  for  the  furtherance  of  their  dreams. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  yet  it  is  a  truth  brought  out  by  the 
facts  and  revelations  of  a  score  of  political  trials.  Nihilism  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  with  autocracy  only  on  the  day  that  its 
socialistic  propaganda  was  put  a  slop  to.  Like  the  pea.sants,  num- 
bers of  innovators  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have 
the  tsar  take  in  hand  himself  the  realization  of  their  dreams.  Only 
when  they  saw  that  the  Crown  not  only  would  not  remain  neutral 
but  was  resolved  to  repress  their  popular  preaching,  did  they  make 
up  their  minds  to  direct  their  blows  against  it. 

Take  the  files  of  the  tsaricides'  trial  iu  1881  ;  read  the  declara- 
tions of  the  leading  conspirators, — of  JeliAbof  and  Sophia  Per6fsky 
especially,  two  haughty  souls,  whose  proud  inflexibility  never 
wavered,  either  before  the  judges  or  the  hangman.  What  sa>-s 
Sophia  Per&fsky  ?    That,  being  anxious  to  elevate  the  people's 
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moral  and  economic  level,  the  socialists  bad  dispersed  all  over 
villages  and  boroughs  to  sow  the  seed  of  their  doctrines  broadcast 
through  the  land.  "Only  when  the  repressive  measures  taken 
by  the  government,"  she  explicitly  avers  "  had  made  this  propa- 
ganda impossible,  the  party,  after  long  hesitations,  was  forced 
into  open  warfare  against  existing  institutions,  as  the  main 
obstacle  to  their  ends."  Aud  even  yet,  she  says,  the  majority 
blamed  tliis  course  ;  the  dogged  delcnninalion  to  take  Alexander's 
life  was  due  to  the  conviction  ' '  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
change  in  his  attitude  towards  the  socialistic  party  or  in  his  home- 
polic>-."  * 

Jeliibof,  KibdJtchitch.  Ryssak6f— all  Sophia  Per6fsky's  accom- 
plices,— as  also  Lieutenant  Sukhinof  aud  his  companions  in  1S82, 
held  the  same  language,  and  their  actions  were  undoubtedly  in 
keeping  with  their  words.  The  greater  number  of  these  regicides, 
the  veterans  of  the  faction  at  least,  /.  c,  those  who  approached  the 
age  of  thirt>-.  had  for  years  plied  a  peaceable  propaganda  in  the 
villages  aud  workshops. 

Thanks  to  innumerable  trials,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  different 
phases  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  For  a  long  while,  es- 
pecially from  1S71  or  1872  to  1878,  the  socialists  of  both  sexes 
give  vent  to  their  zeal  by  mixing  with  the  people,  catechising 
them,  inculcating  their  principles  on  theni.  They  proceed  in 
small  groups,  scattered  o\'er  the  empire,  without  starting  any 
downright  conspiracy  against  the  government,  whose  good  nature 
or  carelessness  they  build  on.f    That  is  the  idealistic  and  idyllic 

*  Declaradons  of  Sophia  rerifsky,  given  in  tlie  opening  speech  for  ihe 
prosecution,  i8St.  Compare  the  depo&itions  of  Goldenberg,  the  young 
Hebrew  conspirator,  who  committed  suicirle  in  prison,  in  1880,  after  making 
a  fiUl  conrcssioD,  moved  thereto,  he  explained,  by  the  desire  to  put  sn  end 
to  a  bloody  and  hopeless  struggle. 

t  On  this  period  of  peaceable  propaganda,  read,  in  the  Deutsche 
Jlutidsehau  for  June,  1S81,  a  secret  report,  indited  in  1S75,  by  Count 
Pahlea,  then  Minister  ofjaatice.  Compare  Terrorisnt  and  Freedovi  (Ter' 
rorizm  i  SvobddaJ,  1880,  and  Le  T^raHHtcide  en  Russie,  of  3ir-  Dragoui^* 
□of,  Geneva,  1881. 
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period  of  nihilism — the  " evaugelizatioti  of  the  masses"  by  the 
young  enthusiasts  of  whose  character  and  distinctive  traits  we 
have  given  a  sketch.*  Towards  the  end  of  187S  there  is  a  sudden 
and  complete  change ;  in  tlie  place  of  mysterious  preaching  to 
peasants  and  workiugmen  begin  murderoufi  plots,  tuiheard-of 
outrages  in  quick  succession.  Strange  to  say,  the  heroes  of  both, 
epochs  were  in  many  cases  the  same  ;  the  assassins  were  the  sur- 
vivors among  the  propagandists,  who  seemed  bent  on  imitating 
the  resignation  of  Christian  martj-rs  as  well  as  their  abnegation. 
How  did  those  lambs,  on  such  short  notice,  become  transformed 
into  ravenous  wolves,  and  the  idyl  into  bloody  tragedy  ? 

This  abrupt  change  was  accomplished  by  the  arrest  and  trans- 
portation of  most  of  the  propagandists.  The  intenal  was  filled 
with  sensational  trials,  which  ended  in  the  pick  of  the  young 
ulopists  being  sent  to  prison  or  to  Siberia.  These  trials,  like  that 
of  the  193  in  Moscow,  1S78,  harshly  aroused  the  socialists  from 
their  dreams  of  effecting  a  peaceable  social  reform  by  preaching 
under  the  listless  eyes  of  autocracy.  Not  only  did  the  imperial 
government  refuse  them  a  privilege  which  it  really  never  grauted 
to  anybody, — it  displayed  towards  them  a  se\-erity  such  as  not 
the  most  bourgeois  of  Western  states  could  have  surpassed.  These 
men,  who  at  first  seemed  to  take  for  their  model  the  apostolate 
of  a  religion  of  peace,  suddenly  sought  thdr  iuspiration  in  the 
examples  of  heathen  antiquity  and  in  revolutionary  traditions. 
Embittered  by  severe  and  sometimes  illegal  proceedings,  by  the 
infliction  of  frequently  exces.sive  penalties,  they  decided  to  have 
recourse  to  force,  to  pass  from  words  to  action, — and  action,  for 
them,  could  mean  nothing  hut  killing.  It  was  against  governors 
or  chiefs  of  police  their  first  blows  were  directed — the  men  who 
had  cast  their  brethren  into  dungeons.  I,ike  Vfera  Zassiilitch, 
when  she  fired  on  the  chief  of  the  St.  Petcrsburgh  police,  they 
claimed  that  they  merely  vindicated  human  dignity  by  punishing 


•  See  Part  I.,  Book  ni.,  Ch.  rv. 
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the  oppressors  and  taking  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.  As  JeliA- 
bof  admitted  before  his  judges,  they  took  for  their  device  "  Death 
for  death."  The  courts-martial  and  all  the  exceptional  measures 
decreed  against  them  only  exasperated  them :  this  v-endetta-hke 
warfare  was  waged  first  against  the  agents  of  absolute  power,  then 
against  its  represeutative,  the  sovereign's  own  person. 

As  early  as  1878,  the  socialists,  fired  with  their  fight  against 
the  high-grade  police  and  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  tlie  first 
political  assassinations,  had  begun  to  consider  the  "expediency' 
of  t>'rannicide."  After  several  conventicles  held  in  the  private 
rooms  of  small  Petersburgh  restaurants,  the  measure  was  decided 
on,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  by  six  young  men,  who  contended  for 
the  honor  of  carrj'iug  it  out.  A  Jew  and  a  Catholic,  Goldeuberg 
and  Kobyliiusky,  were  set  aside  ;  it  was  considered  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  the  moral  effect,  that  the  tsar  should  fall  under  the 
hand  of  an  Orthodox  Russian.  The  choice  fell  on  Solovibf,  who 
boasted  of  being  a  crack  shot.  Only  after  his  revolver  missed  fire 
and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  when  all  Russia 
was  already  under  martial  law  ("state  of  siege  "),  was  the  famous 
"  executive  committee  "  established,  which^  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  by  means  of  mines  and  bombs,  pur- 
sued to  its  completion  the  sinister  revolutionary  task. 

How  this  committee  was  formed  is  well  known. 

In  July,  1S77,  in  the  goveniracnt  of  Tanil)6f.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  small  unfrequented  town,  there  was  a  meeting  of  about 
fifteen  young  men,  most  of  whom  died  since  In  prison  or  on  the 
.scaffold.  *  There  in  the  silence  of  the  woods,  or  in  the  safe  soli- 
tude of  desert  commons,  it  was  decided  to  take  up  again  the  at- 
tempt against  llie  emperor's  life.  Ways  and  means  were  studied 
out,  the  parts  distributed,  a  programme  was  drawn  up,  a  *'  direct- 
ing commission ' '  instituted,  together  with  an  "  executive  comniit- 


•  There  was  among  them  a  yonng  girl.  Vira  Fiegner,  a  follower  of 
Sophia  I'crdfslcy.  She  was  sentenced  to  death  in  1884,  but  tbe  emperor 
commutcil  tbe  Sentence  to  bard  labor  in  Siberia  for  life. 
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tee."  It  was  resolved  to  dismiss  revolver  and  dagger  as  obsolete 
and  nnccrtain  weapons,  and  Irust  to  d>'namite  and  bombb.  This 
is  what  has  been  styled,  somewhat  ambitiously,  "  the  Congress  of 
lyipctsk  " — a  cougrtais  whose  murderous  resolutions  became  the 
party's  law  and  the  inspiration  of  all  the  evil  deeds  committed 
since* 

Such  a  departure  from  the  principles  and  the  peaceable  propa- 
ganda of  tlie  theoretical,  liimianitarian  nihilism  of  preceding  years 
could  not  be  accepted  by  all  unresistingly.  The  result  was  a 
schism.  The  outrages  which  now  followed  were  repulsive  to  the 
socialists,  who  remained  true  to  their  original  doctrines,  and 
looked  on  any  political  struggle  with  contempt.  The  party  mili- 
tant divided  into  two  fractions  :  the  "  terrorists,"  who  advocated 
the  "suppression  of  the  rulers,"  and  the  "  moderates,"  who  were 
for  plain  propaganda  and  opposed  to  murtler.  These  two  groups 
had  each  its  own  organ — a  clandestine  paper,  the  title  of  which 
they  adopted  as  their  own  party  name :  the  "  terrorists  "  became 
known  as  the  party  of  the  Narbdnaya  VSlia  (People's  Will)  ;  the 
'■  moderates  "  as  the  party  of  the  THibmy  PeredUl  \ — labels  under 
which  the  Russian  revolutionists  class  themselves  to  tlits  day.  Of 
these  two  fractions,  following  rival  tendencies,  the  most  audacious, 
the  most  energetic,  naturally  was  bound  to  become  predomiuaut  in 
the  excitement  of  the  fray.  The  disagreement,  however,  bore 
rather  on  the  form  than  on  the  substance,  on  the  means  than  on  the 
end.  The  propagandists  came  to  confess  that  the  revolution  cculd 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  series  of  violent  jars,  and  funiished 
man)'-  a  recruit  to  theparty  of  the  Narbdnaya  VSlia,  while  the  latter, 
though  extolling  terror  as  the  only  way  to  deal  with  absolutism 
and  manifest  Ibcir  own  strciigtli,  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
%*iolence  was  justifiable  in  their  eyes  only  when  directed  against 


•  Depo&idon  of  Goldenberg  ;  trial  of  "the  Sixteen  "  in  18S0  ;  irlal  of 
the  regicides  Id  18S1  ;  of  "  the  Tweuty  "  in  1883;  of  V^ra  Fiegncr  in  1884. 

t  Tbis  title  is  mi triDsl stable,  but  it  meaiia,  in  the  dioJcct  of  the 
Higher  Volga,  a  uuiveisal  di\-isioQ  of  lauds. 
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Oppression  aud  despotism.*  Of  these  two  fractions  the  less 
aggressive  was  more  purely  socialistic  and  rural,  the  other  more 
urban  and  political. 

In  the  bloody  warfare  which  the  revolutionists  uow  waged„ 
the>'  had,  indeed,  changed  not  only  their  tactics  and  methods,  but 
their  point  of\'iew.  After  looking  down  contemptuously  for  so  long 
on  the  bourgeois  liberties  of  Europe,  they  discovered  that  that  same 
political  liberty  which  they  had  scorned,  was  uot  so  entirely  worth- 
less, if  only  as  a  guaranty  against  administrative  arbitrariness 
and  as  a  means  of  free  propaganda.  This  conception  was  new  to 
nihilism,  and  practically  altered  its  character.  Out  of  the  vague 
aud  cloudy  domain  of  Utopia,  the  conflict  had  slipped  down  to  the 
battle-ground  of  practical  politics.  To  their  ruthless  campaign 
against  the  sovcreigzi  they  gave  a  positive,  well-defined  object : 
the  supprcs.sion  of  absolutism.  In  this  manner,  at  the  very  time 
that  they  shocked  society  by  the  savageness  of  their  actions,  they 
were  really  coming  nearer,  by  their  newly  adojited  standpoint,  to 
the  views  held  by  the  liberals  and  by  public  opinion.  In  their 
proclamations  they  declared  thdr  readiness  to  disann,  if  only  the 
sovereign  would  consent  to  call  together  a  territorial  congress.  By 
this  abrupt  change  of  front  nihilism  landL>d  in  the  midst  of  that 
which  it  had  most  vehemently  scorned — constitutionalism.  Leav- 
ing to  the  future  the  solution  of  the  social  question,  it  suddenly 
rai.sed,  with  the  a.ssistancc  of  bombs  and  dynamite,  the  very  politi- 
cal question  the  urgency  of  which  it  would  not  hitherto  admit 

The  nihilists'  organization  and  their  methods  are  almost  as 
well  known  nowadays  as  their  programme.  Bewildered  by  the 
audacity  and  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  outrages  committed  almost 


*  The  following  is  Ihe  view  expressed  by  the  terrorist  paper  of  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Garfielrl ;  "  lu  a  couulry  where  Uie  pcnonal  lil>crty 
of  the  citizens  is  so  compk-te  as  to  allow  of  peaceably  conteuditig  for  an 
idea,— where  the  free  will  of  the  people  not  only  issues  tlie  laws,  1ml  elect* 
the  rulers, — aasassiuation,  as  a  means  to  a  political  end,  is  equivalent  to  the 
despotism  the  overthrow  of  which  is  the  aim  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Russia."    iNarddnaya  V6lia,  No.  6,  /88i.) 
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simnltaneously  from  end  to  end  of  the  empire,  public  opinion,  in 
tbe  general  scare,  pictured  the  terrorists  as  au  immense  army,  dis- 
posing of  a  cosily  plant  and  oiwrating  with  perfect  emembU  on  all 
points  of  the  empire.    This  was  a  mistake. 

The  twenty  attempts  perpetrated  from  1878  to  1882, — the 
mines  in  the  two  capitals,  in  Odessa,  in  Alexindrofsk, — the 
explosions  at  the  Moscow  railway  station  and  in  the  Winter 
Palace, — the  assassination  of  the  chief  of  police  and  the  govern- 
ors.— were  the  deeds  of  a  handful  of  men.  As  early  as  1880.  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Alexander  II.  was  telling  how  this  conviction 
had  been  arrived  at.  As  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  conspira- 
tors had  been  arrested,  it  was  noticed  that  a  man  implicated  in  one 
affair  was  always  implicated  in  others  also.  Like  the  supers  at  a 
play,  the  weird  actors  of  the  revolutionary  drama  indefatigably 
cumulated  their  parts,  passing  and  repassing  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  vast  stage  comprised  between  the  Black  and  Baltic 
Seas,  continnally  changing  their  names,  their  disguises,  their 
tasks :  the  same  man  was,  here  a  miner  handling  the  pickaxe, 
there  a  type-setter  or  a  journalist,  so  that  they  appeared  to  be 
eveoTvhere  at  once  and.  by  this  seeming  ubiquitousness.  increased 
their  party's  influence  tenfold.  The  hand  of  JeliAbof  and  that 
of  Sophia  Per6fsky,  for  instance,  are  shown  in  all  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  iu  the  South  and  in  the  Moscow  explosion,  as  well  as 
in  the  final  catastrophe  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

One  of  our  great  writers  *  dreamed  of  a  future  society  in  which 
a  body  of  scientists,  masters  of  all  the  secrets  of  science,  would 
rule  the  world.  Surely — and  setting  aside  any  such  dream  of  a 
learned  oligarchy, — the  unceasing  advance  of  physical  sciences, 
of  chemistr>',  mechauics,  will  place  in  the  hands  of  public  rulers 
weapons  every  day  more  irresistible  ;  but  will  these  engines  of 
destruction  and  infernal  machines  of  the  future  lend  their  redoubt- 
able aid  only  to  the  regularly  consrituted  authorities,  who  will, 
most  of  the  time,  scruple  to  use  them  ?  What  is  going  on  iu  our 
•  Reaan,  Diaioguts  c(  Fragments  I^ilosophiques. 
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t-imes,  what  we  have  seen  in  Russia,  might  almost  lead  us  to  a 
different  conclusion.  Scieuce,  with  all  her  inventious  aud  refine- 
ments, with  her  machines  aud  poisons,  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  chosen  few,  who  mysteriously  hand  round  her  secrets 
within  their  own  circle,  as  a  kind  of  revelation  or  esoteric  doc- 
trine. Her  secrets  are  uol  mysteries  known  to  the  initiated  alone, 
entrusted  to  obscure  hieroglyphics  and  transmitted,  under  impres- 
sive rites,  by  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  hierarchy.  There  is  nothing 
occult  about  modem  science.  Her  methods  and  her  discoveries 
she  teaches  in  broad  daylight ;  she  popularizes  them  in  schools 
and  books  ;  her  dread  secrets  she  places  within  the  reach  of  per- 
sonal hatred  and  of  5olitar>-  plotters.  Judging  from  the  happca- 
ings  in  that  ver>'  comitry  where,  of  all  Europe,  science  is  least 
widely  spread,  she  can,  like  a  mediseval  sorcerer  or  malevolent 
demon,  compel  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  to  do  the  bidding  of 
foolish  children  or  seT\*c  the  fanaticism  of  rebellious  schoolboys. 
It  is  not  \*ery  difficult  for  an  undergraduate  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
such  as  Kibkltchitch,  one  of  Alexander's  assassins,  to  manufac- 
ture dynamite  or  nitro-glycerine,  of  which  he  finds  the  formula  in 
his  handbooks  ;  nor  does  it  require  much  genius  for  young  engi- 
neers out  of  work, — given  an  incapable  or  demoralized  police, — to 
apply  their  freshly  acquired  knowledge  to  the  digging  of  mines 
under  a  railroad  track,  in  order  to  wreck  an  imix-rial  train. 

Two  or  three  dozen  resolute  young  people,  who  had  "entered 
a  contract  with  deatli,"  have  for  several  years  held  at  bay  the 
government  of  tlie  most  extensive  empire  iu  the  world. 

The  fifteen  members  of  the  Lfpetsk  Congress  were  not  only  the 
delegates  of  the  revoIutioaar>'  sections  aud  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  they  also  were  their  chief  executive  agents.*     They  were 

*  Stepniik,  in  bis  Uadgr^round  /fussia,  admits  the  small  number  of 
the  conspirators.  Indeed,  mindful  of  Machiavelli's  fainoufl  laying  that 
"  conspiracies  are  marred  by  numben,"  tt  is  to  tbts  very  fact  be  ascribes  bis 
friends'  bloody  success.  Another  rcvolotiunary  writer,  L.  Tiltbomlrof, 
confirms  this  view,  as  likewise  many  more  expressed  by  os.  (La  Jiuute 
Bililique  et  Sociale,  1886.) 
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not  content  to  plan  and  direct  the  plots, — they  took  a  hand  in  the 
work  themselves,  digging  at  the  underground  galleries,  mamifac- 
tnriug  the  projectiles,  acting  both  as  generals  and  soldiers,  as 
engineers  and  laborers. 

The  greater  number  of  the  conspirators,  even  to  the  undoubted 
organizers,  such  as  JeliAbof,  gave  themselves  out  before  the  judges 
as  merely  the  instruments  of  an  in\'isible  executive  committee. 
Their  statements,  ht)we\-er,  should  not  be  accepted  too  literally  on 
this  one  point :  such  modesty  was  prompted  by  the  wish  not  to 
detract  from  their  party's  mysterious  prestige.  Everything  points 
to  the  supposition  that  Jelillbof  and  his  Lipetsk  friends  were 
themselves  in  reality  that  famous  "executive  committee."  the 
sight  of  whose  seal  made  people  tremble,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
empire.  There  do  not  even  seem  to  have  been  any  vast  secret 
societies,  with  regular  lists  of  members,  but  only  "  circles,"  scat- 
tered all  throiigh  the  cities  and  bound  together  not  so  much  by  a 
hierarchical  organization,  as  by  the  personal  relations  existing 
between  the  members  and  their  common  aspirations.  When,  for 
the  execution  of  one  of  their  bold  strokes,  the  conspirators  needed 
aid,  they  enlisted  on  the  instant  as  many  as  they  needed  from  the 
ranks  of  young  revolutionists  or  from  their  "  Laborers'  Phalanx  " 
{rabStckaya  dmjina),  and  the  moment  some  were  arrested,  others 
were  ready  to  take  their  place.  To  get  such  men  as  Ryssak6f 
and  Timothy  Mtkhdnof,  they  only  had  to  look  among  penniless 
students  or  passportless  workingraen,  whom  they  supplied  with 
false  names  and  forged  papers. 

Se\*era!  times  the  government  thought  it  had  got  hold  of  the 
real  leaders.  The  gallows  and  the  mines  have  done  away  with 
most  of  the  Lipetsk  men  and,  no  doubt,  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee also.  So  far,  those  in  power  may  feel  safe.  Yet,  all  things 
considered,  that  such  a  handful  of  men  could,  for  the  space  of 
four  years,  terrorize  the  empire,  is  rather  an  occasion  for  appre- 
hension in  the  future  than  for  a  feeling  of  security.  The  satisfac- 
tion at  having  removed  at  least  some  of  the  members  of  the 
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executive  committee  is  singularly  detracted  from  by  the  memor>' 
of  the  facility  with  which  this  unprecedented  committee  had  beea 
formed,  aud  the  ease  ^^'ith  which  it  could  fill  its  vacancies  and  riii^ 
fi-om  its  own  ashes.  Jeliibof  and  Kibailchitch  may  find  imitators. 
And  indeed,  the  life  of  Alexander  III.  has  already  been  conspired 
against.  The  Russian  atmosphere  is  too  favorable  to  plotting  for 
perfect  reliance  on  the  watchfulness  of  the  police  or  the  lassitude 
of  the  revolutionists  to  be  wise  or  advisable.  When  people  believe 
that  the  love  of  liberty  authorizes  the  most  barbarous  crimes  and 
fancy  that  they  hold  in  their  pocket,  in  the  form  of  a  few  balls  no 
bigger  than  an  orange,  an  infallible  means  of  social  regeneration 
and  political  renovation,  when,  moreover,  there  are  brethren  to  be 
avenged  and  the  foe  one  deals  w^ith  is  one  who  seems  likewise  to 
consider  all  things  lawful  in  the  struggle,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
methods  the  efficiency  of  which  is  boasted  of  as  proven  will  not  be 
relinquished. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  small  number  of  the  conspirators 
appears  out  of  proportion  with  the  enormity  of  their  deeds.  They 
have  been  credited  with  hidden  financial  resources,  with  confede- 
rates abroad  and  accomplices  at  home  even  in  the  most  exalted 
circles.  Among  the  lower  classes,  ever  inclined  to  countenance 
romantic  combinations  and  to  entertain  fanciful  suspicions,  ru- 
mors obtained,  tracing  the  plots  to  sources  within  the  immediate 
most  intimate  surroundings,  and  even  the  own  family  of  the 
"  martyr- tsar."  Public  voice  loudly  designated  one  of  Alexan- 
der's brothers  as  having  been  tempted  into  the  part  of  Richard  III. 
or  Philippe  Egalitfr.  Such  rumors  were  merely  another  deplor- 
able symptom  of  the  general  moral  disarray  in  a  society  obsessed, 
like  a  beaten  army,  by  the  phantasm  of  treason. 

Not  more  substantial  is  the  explanation  offured  by  the  patriots, 
who  imagine  that  they  can  detect,  behind  the  conspirators,  the 
machinations  of  foreign  foes.  However  unfriendly  Russia's  neigh- 
bors may  be,  it  is  not  a  war  of  mines  and  plotting  they  will  ever 
wage  against  her.    Such  methods,  say  what  one  will,  are  out  of 
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date  in  modern  politics,  and  as  regards  subject  nationalities — Poles 
and  others — the  trials  have  shown  what  au  exceedingly  small  part 
they  ha\-e  taken  in  all  the  undertakings  of  terrorism.* 

In  the  eyes  of  certain  conservatives,  the  root  of  the  enl  lies 
neither  in  foreign  e\dl-mindedness  nor  in  Polish  machinations,  but 
in  the  Russian  emigrant  colonies  residing  in  Switzerland,  in 
France,  in  England. 

The  "  executive  committee  " — thatsecret  revolutionarj- centre, 
which  never  was  located  within  the  empire  with  any  certaint>',  is 
sometimes  represented  as  having  its  habitation,  far  out  of  sight 
or  teach  of  the  imperial  authorities,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Seine  or 
Thames,  and  especially  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  This  is 
another  error,  as  unsubstantial  as  the  others.  There  certainly 
is  in  the  West — (/.  c,  in  Paris,  in  Tendon,  in  Switzerland,  for  refu- 
gees would  hardly  trust  themselves  to  Germany  or  Austria) — a 
Rus.<dan  emigrant  colony,  swelled  by  tlie  persecutions  or  petty 
worries  at  home  ;  a  colony  really  not  numerous,  but  active  and 
restless,  which,  with  its  prinliug-oflBccs  and  papers  issued  in 
its  nati\*e  language,  conducts  from  a  distance,  under  the  .shelter 
of  Western  laws,  a  pen-and-ink  war  against  autocratic  tsardom. 
These  little  centres  boast  many  a  learned  and  talented  man,  and, 
thanks  to  the  strictness  of  the  police  and  the  Petershurgh  censure. 
have  been  able,  these  last  years,  to  recover  some  sort  of  influence 
o\'er  the  folk  at  home.  It  is  this  colony,  mainly  recruited  from 
among  exiles  escaped  from  Siberia,  that  semi-official  organs  take 
pains  to  represent  as  the  great  revolutionary  laboratory.  Whoever 
lias  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  refu- 
gees, knows  that  this  is  a  fancy  utterly  devoid  of  foundation. 
Diwded  against  itself  and  torn  with  rivalries  and  conflicting  doc- 
trines,— a  pre>'  to  treachery  and  espionage, — lacking  in  resources, 
this  colony,  whose  members  are  almost  all  actually  poor  and  foticed 

*  Even  iu  Poland,  such  brnncbes  as  tbere  have  been  of  Ibe  A'arddnaya 
V6lia  pnrty. — for  iustauce   the    ProUtariale  society,   whose  leaders  were 
haoged  in   Warsaw  in  January    1SS6,— moetly  were  diiected  by  men  of 
I  Kuwian  birth. 
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to  earn  their  dail}'-  bread,  is  as  incapable  of  gixing  the  conspirators 
pecuniar}'  aid  as  of  directing  their  operations.  Geneva,  Paris, 
London,  are  too  far  away,  their  communications  with  Russia  are 
too  slow  and  uncertain  to  allow  tlie  hand  of  a  few  refugees  to  hold 
the  fine  threads  of  conspiracies  spun  fifteen  hundred  miles  away, 
and  which  require  secrecy  above  all  tilings,  as  well  as  promptness 
and  quick,  ready  resolve.  In  fart,  these  refugees  were  not  the 
first  informed  of,  nor  the  least  amazed  at,  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II.  Say  what  yon  will,  this  terrible  \varfare  by  means 
of  traps  and  plots  is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  carried  on  from  a 
di.stance,  seated  at  a  desk,  like  an  international  game  of  chess : 
conspirators  must  be  on  the  spot  and  take  the  risks.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently averred  that  these  theorizing  lookers  on,  .sometimes  desig- 
nated as  "  the  leaders  of  the  nihilist  movement,"  exert,  in  reality, 
far  less  influence  on  their  own  countrymen  at  home  than  on  the 
socialists  of  the  countries  which  extend  their  hospitality  to  them. 
This  has  been  the  case,  we  honestly  believe,  with  Prince  Krapiit- 
kin  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  with  Uak^nin  himself.  If  there  is 
one  sure  thing,  it  is  that  Russian  terrorism  never  had  a  Mazziui 
at  its  head,  leisurely  combining  abroad  deeds  to  be  executed  by 
blindly  obedient  agents  at  home. 

The  political  trials  have  shown  that  all  the  great  conspiracies 
were  planned  on  the  spot  by  men  who  had  never  breathed  the  air 
of  the  West.  Instead  of  being  the  starting-point  and  the  cradle 
of  conspiracy,  Switzerland  and  England  are  its  refuge  and  of^en 
its  grave.  What  Geneva,  Paris,  or  London,  with  the  connivance 
of  their  governments,  reallj-  offer  nihilism,  is  not  so  much  a  base 
of  operations  as  a  shelter  for  the  wounded  and  the  fugitives 
of  these  horrible  battles,  a  place  of  rest,  where,  as  one  refugee 
confessed  to  me,  the  zeal  of  the  survivors  mostly  becomes  relaxed 
in  idleness,  far  away  from  the  weird  battle-field  which  they  have 
deserted. 

Had  the  West  been  hermetically  closed  against  the  yaim(^ 
veterans  of  nihilism,  the  secret  campaign  of  bombs  and  explosives 
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wutild  not  the  less  have  been  pursued.  It  is  self-delusion  to 
ascribe,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  Russia,  the  persistent  rebellion  of 
the  nihilists  to  the  culpable  tolerance  of  foreign  governments  ;  it 
is  only  another  instance  of  the  universal  proneness  to  look  abroad 
for  llie  cause  of  one's  suCferitigs,  to  seeik  au  external  remedy  to 
an  internal  injury. 

Neither  extradition  treaties,  nor  even  the  expulsion  of  Russian 
refugees  out  of  Europe  would  stifle  the  revolutionary'  spirit  within 
the  empire.  Had  Hartmann  and  V'fera  Zassdlitch  been  givcu  up 
to  the  Russian  authorities,  their  having  preceded  Sophia  Perbfsky 
and  JeliAbof  on  the  gallows  would  not  have  saved  Alexander  II. 
The  Russian  press  may  denounce  the  abuse  of  extending  shelter 
to  notorious  asbossjus,  but  it  uever  can  make  Europe  responsible 
for  what  is  happening  under  its  eyes :  it  might  as  well,  as  certain 
Moscow  papers  do,  throw  the  guilt  eutirely  on  the  Poles  or  on 
the  Jews,  those  two  scape-goats  of  the  ultra- nationalists. 

But — it  will  be  asked — if  nihilism  did  not  get  froni  abroad  its 
doctrines  and  its  sinister  heroes,  was  it  not  thence  it  drew  its 
resources,  the  funds  which  enabled  it  to  purchase  houses  and 
undermine  railroad  tracks  and  much  frequented  thoroughfares  ? 
Sooth  to  say,  the  imjrortance  of  tliis  pecuniary  question  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overrated.  The  resources  which  the 
terrorists  could  command,  as  well  in  men  as  in  money,  have  been 
beyond  measure  exaggerated. 

People  have  gone  the  length  of  crediting  them  with  a  sort  of 
budget,  fed  from  the  secret  funds  of  states  hostile  to  Russia,  or 
from  the  safes,  of  bankers  whose  interests  were  served  by  the 
depreciatiou  of  tlie  rouble.  The  Moscow  Gazette  oue  day  figured 
out  what  sums  would  be  required  to  maintain  an  array  of  ten 
thousand  conspirators,  regularly  receiving  a  high  pay.  These 
are  mere  fancies.  The  cost  of  the  war- in-lhe- dark  waged  by  the 
nihilists,  was  not  greater  than  could  be  covered  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  whose  hatred  the  State  police  had  aroused.  Poor 
as  they  were  fancied  to  be,  the  Russian  revolutionists  were  not  too 
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poor  to  pay  for  their  whistle.  Terror  and  the  love  of  the  wouder- 
fhl,  which  enlarge  all  things,  prompted  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  their  clandestiue  publicatious  and  their  bloody  exploits  which 
probably  far  exceeded  the  actual  outlay.  Millions  were  spoken 
of,  where  probably  thousands  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.. 
Besides,  the  terrorists,  like  the  propagandists  before  them,  could 
draw  from  various  sources.  There  were  the  voIuutar>'  contribu- 
tions, in  which  all  adepts  that  could  at  all  afford  it,  took  a  part. 
We  know  where  the  slender  dowries  of  those  youug  girls  went  to, 
who,  in  order  to  be  freer  to  "go  out  among  the  people,"  had 
recourse  to  the  fictitious  marriages  iu  vogue  amoug  uihilists  dur- 
ing their  period  of  peaceable  mi.ssionarisni.* 

To  the  slender  subscriptions  of  needy  students,  to  the  sums 
collected  from  malcontents  of  all  sorts,  were  added  contributions 
from  some  wealthy  neophyte.s,  such  as  Doctor  Weimar  of  Peters- 
burgh,  sentenced  in  1880  ;  such  as  Dmitri  Ltzogiib,  executed  in 
1879.  on  the  information  given  by  his  steward  Urigo,  for  banng 
des'oted  his  fortune  to  the  work  of  propaganda  and  conspiracy. 
He  had  sold  for  the  purpose  lands  to  the  amotint  of  about  200- 
000  roubles.  Many  a  landholder  and  many  a  great  lady  have 
been  suspected  of  following  these  examples  and  disguising  their 
contributions  to  the  revolutionary  fund  under  the  mask  of 
charity.t  On  some  occasions— but  these  were  rarer  still — some 
rich  capitalist  contrived  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  publication  of 
the  radical  papers  abroad  and  at  home,  and  escaped  detcctiou.J 

Behind  the  soldiers  of  nihilism  sometimes  loom  more  timid 
abettors,  who,  while  not  daring  to  risk  their  lives,  wet«  willing  to 

*  S«-  Part  I.,  Book  III.,  Cli.  IV.  The  trial  of  Prince  Tltsianofand  bis 
accomplices,  in  1877,  supplies  several  iusuincesof  the  kind. 

\  Several  novelists,  among  otliern  tlie  late  Mtirk^vitcb  in  his  last  fitory, 
Thf  Abyss  (ii[84),  brought  out  such  secret  agents  of  nihilism,  belonging  to 
high  social  circles. 

X  It  bus  been  said  that  Hcrzeo  received,  by  the  will  of  a  coantiyman,  a 
capitnl  which,  after  baviuff  served  to  piibJisli  tht;  Kbtokol.  was  transmiUed, 
as  a  revolutionary  fund,  to  Herreii's  successors,  especially  Coloael  I,avT6C 
HerzcD's  family  have  positively  denied  the  atory. 
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give  their  money.  The  Nat^dnaya  V6ii  has  repeatedlj-  reported 
buch  anonymous  contribntiona.  I  may  as  well  give  Iiere  a  pretty 
story  which  was  told  me  by  a  refugee  who  had  it  from  the  hero 
himself.  A  gentleman  landholder,  who  was  classed  as  a  conserva- 
tive, fell  dangerously  ill  aud  was  cured  by  a  jouug  physician 
-whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  understanding  with  the  revolution- 
ists. "Here,"  he  said,  handing  the  doctor  his  fee, — "here  are 
two  hundred  roubles  to  get  dynamite,  and  do  let  them  make  an 
«id  of  it." 

Notccoitent  witlt  these  spontaneous  donations,  the  revolution- 
ists sometimes  levied  forced  contributions,  a  sort  of  war-tax,  on 
this  or  that  wealthy  subject  of  the  tsar.  Several  rich  merchants 
were  taxed  in  this  way  by  anonymous  correspondents,  whose 
cummauds  not  all  dared  disobey.  Another  resource  was  the  fab- 
rication of  bills,  and  the  State's  own  exchequer  was  not  safe : 
audacious  hands  sometimes  rifled  the  cash-boxes  of  regiments  as 
well  as  mail  bags  and  governmetit  funds.  The  b«rglar>'  com- 
mitted in  the  treasurj*  of  Khirkof,  in  1879.  by  means  of  an  under- 
ground passage — a  proceeding  which  was  since  tried  in  Kishinif 
and  elsewhere — put  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  1,500,000 
roubles.  With  that  sum — nay  with  one  quarter,  one  tenth  of  it — 
there  was  plenty  of  money  to  dig  several  mines  and  make  no  end 
of  bombs. 

These  various  funds,  which  did  not  always  reach  the  executi\*e 
committee  unbroken,  must  have  run  out  after  a  time.  Seeing 
that  the  struggle  was  being  prolonged  indc6nitely  and  the  number 
of  victims  was  continuously  increasing,  it  was  natural  that  the 
enemies  of  tsarism  should  wish  to  give  the  party's  contributions 
the  form  of  a  regular  subsidy.  They  attempted  to  institute  a  sort 
of  re\'olutiouary  "  Peter's  Pence  "  tax.  In  the  early  part  of  18S2, 
the  oflBcial  organ  of  the  terrorist  fraction,  announced  the  creation 
of  a  central  committee,  "The  Narhdtiaya  IWiti's  Red  Cross 
Society'.''  The  advocates  of  dynamite  thus  appropriattd  a  name 
made  popular  by  the  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  who,  in 
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the  Bulgarian  war.  had  generously  ser\'ed  uuder  the  Red  Cross 
badge.  The  revohition  too  had  its  wounded,  its  captives,  its 
iavaUds,  whom  their  brothers- iu- arms  could  not  forsake.  There^ 
already  existed,  if  T  am  not  mistaken,  a  sort  of  mutual  lielp  asso- 
ciation among  the  revolutionists  of  St.  Petersbui^h  ;  but  the  new- 
committee  aimed  at  centralizing  the  whole  organization.  Its  pro- 
fessed object  was  "  to  lend  material  and  moral  support  to  all  who 
suffered  persecution  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  thought  and  con- 
science." The  central  committee  appealed  on  their  behalf  to  all 
persons  of  good  will,  without  distinction  of  class  or  nationality. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  sections  of  the  Red  Cross 
abroad.  In  Paris,  a  public  api>eal,  signed  with  the  names  of  Peter 
Lavrftf  and  V^ra  Zassdlitcli,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  the 
authorized  agents  of  the  Petersburgh  committee,  appeared  in  the 
httransigeant  (Jauuray,  18S2),  and  motivated  the  expulsion  of 
ex-Colonel  Lavr6f.  Although  there  was  no  denying  the  reality 
of  the  suflFcrings  which  the  new  Red  Cross  claimed  to  alleviate, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  benevolence  to  be  its  only  object, 
considering  the  committee  which  had  started  it.  the  clandestine 
paper  which  patronized  it ;  the  verj*  name  it  assumed  seemed  to 
identify  it  with  the  terrorist  fraction.  The  society  did  its  work  all 
the  same.  It  could  not,  indeed,  ostensibly  take  a  stand  in  France  ; 
but  in  Bnglaiid  it  cotdd  hold  public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  subscriptions  "for  the  victims  of  Isarian  tyranny,"  at 
the  same  time  that  it  secretly  received  contributions  from  certain 
socialists  in  Germany,  as  shown  in  trials  that  occurred  in  the 
Rhiue  provinces. 

Whatever  the  mission  of  the  terrorist  Red  Cross,  it  is  not  from 
abroad  that  Russian  revolution  will  ever  draxv  its  main  resources. 
The  foreign  confederates  of  nihilism  are  themselves  in  need  of  loo 
many  things  to  largely  aid  their  Russian  friends.  The  Russian 
revolutionists  have  not,  like  the  Irish  Land-League  or  Fenians, 
powerful  natural  supporters  bej'ond  the  seas.  They  are  compelled 
to  rely,  first  of  all,  oa  themselves ;    yet,  poor  as  their  finances 
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appear  to  be,  it  is  not  waut  of  mouey  that  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
struggle.  The  histor>'  of  the  conspiracies  and  the  horrible  end 
of  Alexander  II.  show  that,  when  it  comes  to  plotting,  the  most 
successful  attempts  are  nut  always  those  that  cost  most  in  the 
preparaticHi. 

Neither  the  loss  of  their  most  devoted  aad  fearless  workers, 
nor  the  seeming  aimlessness  of  their  most  successful  crimes^  could 
discourage  the  revolutionists  or  di.sgust  them  with  the  bloody 
methods  of  terrorism.  Sad  to  say,  the  horror  and  blame  aroiLsed 
by  the  inhumanity  of  these  methods  abated  as  the  savage  deeds 
increased  in  frequency  and  crueltj'.  The  sense  of  indignation 
became  singularly  blunted  through  habit.  People  do  not  seem  to 
be  surprised  or  shocked  at  anything  any  more.  If  the  terrorists 
did  make  a  risky  assertion  when  they  boastfully  assured  the  tsar 
that  regicide  was  growing  popular  in  Russia,  numbers  of  men  and 
women  came  to  thiuk  all  thiugs  lawful  against  a  government 
which,  itself,  .shrinks  from  nothing  and  admits  of  no  meaus  of 
legal  struggle. 

The  precocioas  disappointments  of  a  rdgu  so  full  of  promise, 
—the  weariness  of  a  rudderless  society  which  more  than  ever 
"drifts  about  through  u  mist  of  ideas,"* — the  mauifest  impos- 
sibility of  leaving  things  as  they  are  and  the  almost  equally  e\'i- 
dent  difficulty  of  making  a  change, — the  sort  of  moral  and 
intellectual  anarchy  in  which  the  country  is  plunged,— all  these 
things  may  well  kt-ep  alive  the  revolutionists'  hopes  and  confirm 
them  iu  the  idea  that,  seeing  that  nobody  knows  how  to  stop 
them,  victory  must  be  theirs  in  the  end. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  those  who  succeeded  the  assassins 
of  Alexander  H.,  had  the  boldness  to  signify  Alexander  III.,  of 
the  conditions  on  whidi  the>'  would  consent  to  disarm.  In  one 
of  their  ultimatums  they  demanded  as  an  absolute  prelirainar}*, 
a  general  amnesty  and  the  convocation  of  a  territorial  caugress.t 

•From  one  of  Yiri  Sam&rin"*  leUtrs. 

t  Narddn^ya  V6Ua,  March,  i^i,  and  March.  1SS2. 
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If  autocracy  refused  to  abdicate  at  their  bidding,  they  Uireatened 
to  harass  it,  discredit  it,  paralyze  it,  till  tlie  time  came  for  its 
overthrow.  Indeed,  the  hopes  of  some  revolutionists  soared  very 
high.  ■*  lu  Petersburgh,"  a  refugee  said  to  me  as  early  as  1882,, 
"  they  are  confident  they  can  soon  establish  a  Commune." 

Tlie  hostility  of  the  people  no  loiager  abashes  them.  If  they 
dare  not  hope  to  win  the  masses,  they  expect  soon  to  find  them 
indifferent.  Even  the  multitude  of  troops  disposed  around  the 
capital,  one  of  the  most  military  in  Europe,  does  uot  seem  to 
them  au  insuperable  oKstacle.  The  precedent  of  Pestel  and  his 
accomplices  of  1825  was  not  lo.st  on  them  :  tliey  have  many  a 
recruit  in  the  amiy  and  navy,  and  fxilly  intend  to  extend  their 
ramifications  in  these  directions, — so  that  many  are  thinking  of 
a  military  atupd'Hat.^ 

Should  the  present  stale  of  things  continue — i.e.,  this  enerva- 
ting statu  quo^  universally  detested,  openly  condemned,  a  state 
of  things  which  is  slowly  undenniuing  the  State  and  the  dynaslj*, 
not  many  years  might  be  required — perhaps  not  a  generation — to 
bring  about  a  catastrophe.  The  perpetual  compromises  so  dear  to 
authority,  the  lougiug  to  get  out  of  a  provisional  condition  which 
cannot  last  forever,  may  end,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  making 
inevitable  that  which  only  yesterday  seemed  the  most  improbable 
of  things — a  revolution. 

Nihilism,  though  it  shows  only  on  the  surface  and  affects,  so 

to  speak,  only  the  nation's  epidermis,  is  not  a  transient  accident, 

a  trifling  ailing  which  the  Russian  constitution  is  strong  enough 

to  throw  off  if  left  to  itself.     Unless  it  is  treated,   the  disease 

threatens  to  become  incurable,  to  eat  its  way  into  the  nation's 

*  It  i«  mainly  ia  Ibis  direction  that  the  revoluliouists  appear  to  have 
put  forth  their  efforts  under  Alexander  III.  Proof  is  supplied  hy  variotifi 
political  trials.  So,  in  October,  1B85,  seven  officers  of  different  coqM  and 
grades — one  licatcoant-colotiel  in  the  number, — were  convicted  of  aBiliation 
to  the  terrorists.  Army  propaganda  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  abases  of 
the  military  administration,  by  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  special  scboola, 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  ofhccrs'  pay,  also  by  the  inferior  social  standing 
occupied  by  the  army  o^  cumpurcd  with  the  Imperial  Guard. 
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vitals  and  marrow.  As  to  the  remedy,  the  sure  care,  that  can  be 
fonnd  neither  in  repressive  nor  in  preventive  measures,  still  less 
in  deceptive  palliatives.  There  are  diseases  which  used  to  be 
treattU  by  dieting  and  blood-U-tting,  and  which  are  now  combated 
with  fortifying  food,  tonics,  open  air,  and  exercise.  Russia's  case 
is  of  that  kind :  it  were  time  to  try  her  with  a  less  debilitating 
treatment. 

Against  the  revolutionar>'  epidemic  science  knows  of  uo  infal- 
lible preservative,  of  no  certain  .specific  cure.  Only  charlatans  or 
ignorants  can  promise  such.  Revolutionism,  radicalism,  social- 
ism, are  uncomfortable  things,  with  which,  however,  all  nations, 
afler  reaching  a  certain  age,  must  make  shift  to  get  along  :  they 
are  not  to  be  shaken  off.  so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  be  sure  one  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  tliem.  Of  all  patent  medicines  that  have 
been  tried,  to  help  in  this,  political  liberty  has,  so  far,  proved  the 
best.  It  is  an  old  one,  gone  out  of  fashion  with  mauy  people,  and 
some  even  think  it  worse  than  the  diseases  it  widertakes  to  cure  ; 
still,  in  our  eyes,  it  is  the  only  eflSdent  medicine.  All  the  states 
that  have  used  it  honestly  and  patiently,  have  been  benefited  by 
it.  The  reader  must  have  seen  many  a  time  that  what  Russia 
mainly  suffers  from  is  the  total  lack  of  political  liberty.  A  k-gal 
outlet  will  have  to  be  opened  for  all  the  vague  aspirations  which 
are  bred  in  society,  for  the  imperious  needs  which  torment  youth 
and  "intelligence"  (the  educated  classes), — or  the  explosion  must 
come. 


BOOK  VI.     CHAPTER  IH. 

Necessity  of  Political  RcfomiB — Reasons  which  Make  it  Trgent  thai  they 
should  be  Carried  out — Who  is  to  be  Considered  in  Governing  ? — Ob- 
jections :  the  Extent  of  the  Empire  nnd  the  Differences  of  Races  and 
Nationality  :  Centralism  or  Fedemlisni  ?  —The  Undeveloped  Condiltoa 
of  tlie  Papular  Masses  and  the  Differences  in  Classes,  Educatios, 
AfipiratioDft. 


"  Take  care  !  "  some  Russians  will  say  ;  "you  are  judging 
Russia  by  your  Western  standards.  You  mistake  our  Slavic  peo- 
ple for  one  of  your  Teutouo-Latiu  nations  !  The  Russian  is  not 
a  political  people  ;  he  does  not  crave  a  share  in  the  government ; 
he  has  no  use  for  your  liberties — ^he  will  none  of  thena,  does  not 
understand  them.  He  fuels  completely  free  under  the  authority 
of  an  autocrntic  tsar."  This  is  the  time-honored  axiom  held  by 
a  certain  school,  formerly  based  by  the  Slavophils  upon  the  call 
of  Rnrik  by  the  Sla\'s  of  N'6vgorod,  and  on  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion of  the  victorious  people  into  the  hands  of  the  Romdnofs 
in  1612,* 

As  applied  to  the  Moscovite  past  and  to  the  modem  mujik, 
this  position  contains  a  good  deal  of  truth.  Not  that  the  Russian 
is  essentially  a  "  non-pohtical  "  people,  as  his  Moscow  friends 
claim  ou  his  behalf  a«  a  merit,  .seeing  in  that  fact  a  sign  of  wis- 
dom and  "  saintly  Christian  humility  *' ;  not  that,  by  his  origin, 
the  Russian  is  an  Asiatic,  Altaic  people,  incapable  of  comprehend- 

•This  doctrine,  persistently  advocated  l>y  the  Neo-Slavophils,  is 
expounded  in  a  curious  memorial,  which  was  written  by  the  late  Constan- 
tine  Akfl^kof  and  banded  to  Alexander  XL,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  by 
Countess  BHidof.  This  confidential  paper  was  publisheil  in  iSSi.  in  the 
J^bss  ol  Ivan  Aksikof,  who  pioposed  the  same  ideal  to  Alexander  III. 
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iug  European  political  ideas,  as  his  foreign  detractors  would  have 
it,  but  simply  because,  in  his  grdss  ignorance  and  the  abasement 
in  which  he  has  been  kept  for  centuries,  yesterday's  serf  has  not 
yet  !iad  a  chauce  to  rise  up  to  such  conceptions.  What  one  side 
extols  as  the  sign  of  a  higher  vocation  and  the  other  stigmatizes 
as  a  token  of  innate  inferiority,  is  merely  a  symptom  of  child- 
hood, the  moral  immaturity  of  a  half-grown  nation. 

That  the  people — meaning  the  lower  classes,  taken  as  a  mass, 
— is  utterly  devoid  of  political  aspirations,  is  undeniable.  But  is 
the  peasant's  sheepskin  coat,  however  great  its  place  in  the  empire 
— all  Russia?     Is  it  to  say,  like  Louis  XIV.,   "  I  am  the  State  "  ? 

We  are  here  confronted  by  a  question  of  capital  importance  : 
Who  is  to  be  considered  iu  governing  Russia  ?  Is  it  only  the  com- 
mon people  and  the  unlettered  plebs  ?  Only  one  class — and  that 
the  most  ignorant  and  the  least  exacting  ?  This  is.  in  substance, 
the  advice  of  those  men  who  would  have  autocracy  lean  for  sup- 
port entirely  on  the  masses  and  oppose  them  to  the  educated 
daaaes, — who  extol  above  all  things  a  "  peasant  policy,"  calling 
it  "national  " — ;  who,  not  always  consciously,  indeed,  would 
make  of  Russia  a  vast  village  and  of  the  great  Peter's  successor 
a  mujik  tsar ! 

The  actors  of  the  social  drama  appear  to  have  exchanged 
parts  :  while  the  revolutionists  aud  socialists  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  political  Iil>erttes  which  but  lately,  in  accord- 
ance with  Hcrzeu's  tradition,  they  scorned,  the  conser\'atives. 
taking  up  for  their  own  ends  the  position  vacated  by  their 
opponents,  compbcently  proclaim  that  there  are  in  Russia  only 
social  questions,  that  e\'ery  government  must  bear  iu  mind  only 
the  people,  its  well-being,  its  needs,  and  not  the  trifling  niinoritj- 
known  as  "  the  cultivated  classes."  The  apologists  of  autocracy 
in  their  turn  in\nte  civihzed  Russia  to  check  her  aspirations,  to 
abdicate  her  most  legitimate  demands  in  favor  of  the  masses.  As 
formerly  the  socialist -propagandists,  they  adjure  Russian  society 
to  forget  itself,  to  sacrifice  itself  on  the  altar  of  the  people's  inter- 
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ests.  Unfortunately,  these  mystical  advices  in  favor  of  reuuncia- 
tion  and  abnegation  have  no  more  reason  ou  their  side  or  chance 
of  success  when  they  come  from  con5er\-ative  than  from  revolu- 
tionary lips.  No  society  cau  be  expected  to  immolate  itself,  lo 
give  np  its  own  spirit,  feelings,  ideas.  In  no  countT}''  can  the 
cultured  dasses  indefinitely  efface  themselves  before  the  ignorant 
masses,  especially  when  the  triumph  of  their  rights  would  best 
serve  the  people's  true  interests. 

No  matter  if  Russia  is  first  and  foremost  an  agricullnral  and 
rural  state — "peasant  policy**  cannot  long  prevail.  To  ensure 
its  success,  St.  Petersburgh,  Kief.  Odessa,  Khilrkof  and  all  the 
cities  where  revolutioaists  and  liberals  are  enlisted,  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground ;  gymnasiums  and  universities  should  be 
closed  ;  the  ports  of  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  should  be  choked 
up  ;  the  railroads  in  the  West  should  be  cut  off  and  the  empire 
girded  with  an  impassable  Chinese  Wall.  It  is  too  late  for  such 
an  undertaking.  The  Romdnofs  themselves,  by  working  for  two 
centuries  to  train  their  subjects  in  tlie  ways  of  the  West,  ha\'e 
made  it  foreveraiore  impossible.  The  only  means  to  bring  about 
the  triumph  of  tliis  so-called,  national  poUcy  would  be  to  bring 
back  Russia  to  the  times  of  the  Ivans  and  the  Vassflis.  But 
where  is  the  ukaz  that  cau  strike  out  of  history  the  reigns  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II.,  that  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Alexander  II.  ?  The  Moscovite  theoreticians  cannot  do  away 
with  what  they  call  the  Petersburgian  period.  No  country  will 
ever  submit  to  remain  in  a  state  of  real  or  seeming  inferiority 
towards  its  neighbors,  much  less  when  it  is  conscious  of  its 
strength  and  greatness.     Nor  will  Russia. 

Or— is  there  in  the  genius  of  the  Russian  people,  in  its  blood, 
its  history,  its  religion  ;— is  there  in  its  social  constitution  or  its 
national  stock,  anytliing  that  sufTiciently  separates  it  from  other 
Christian  peoples  to  make  it  incapable  of  sharing  in  those  political 
liberties  which  all  European  nations  nowadays  enjoy  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  measure  ?    This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  whicl 
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was  our  staiting-poiut :  Is  Russia  so  radically  different  froiu 
Europe,  does  she  so  little  belong  to  our  continent  and  d\ilization, 
85  to  be  doomed — by  nature  or  a  sort  of  etluUcal  fatality — to  a 
type  of  society  and  a  form  of  gov'cmnient  radically  unlike  those  of 
Europe? 

If  men  equally  sincere  and  enlightened  are  at  variance  on  this 
point,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Russia  stands  too  close  to 
Europe,  has  been  too  much  under  her  iu6uence  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  to  cut  herself  adrift  from  her  morally  now.  Be- 
tween the  West  and  the  empire  of  the  Rominofs  there  are  no 
monntain  ridges  that  could  turn  aside  from  it  the  great  liberal 
and  democratic  current  from  the  West,  as  the  jutting  bulwark  of 
Scandina\*ia  turns  off  from  its  shores  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  tide  of  European  ideas  incessantly  beats  against 
its  boundaries. 

Yet  and  at  the  same  time,  the  old  autocratic  empire  still  differs 
too  much  from  Europe  by  its  habits  and  wants,  by  the  ethnical 
elements  that  compose  it,  by  its  traditions,  its  prejudices,  its 
national  education,  to  readily  borrow  her  political  and  constitu- 
tional forms,  Russia,  in  a  word,  can  neither  keep  outside  of  the 
liberal  current  which  carries  away  the  West,  nor  appropriate  its 
foreign  political  apparatas.  She  can  neither  ward  off  European 
influence  nor  copy  Europe.  Such  is  the  dilemma  against  which, 
after  two  centuries  of  imitation,  the  Russia  created  by  Peter  the 
Great  finds  herself  cornered.  She  seems  placed  between  two 
impossibilities,  with  only  a  choice  of  dangers.  Betn-een  those 
two  submarine  cliffs,  where  is  the  pilot  who  shall  discover  a  free 
channel  ? 

The  ardent  and  tumultuous  aspirations  which,  fanned  by 
Europe's  breath,  consume  the  young  generation  and  the  edu- 
cated classes  must  have  an  outlet,  and  that  outlet  can  be  opened 
only  by  political  rights  and  franchises,  by  a  charter  and  a  consti- 
tution. Words  and  names  matter  little :  what  Russia  wants  is 
the  thing — a  national  representation.      This  country,  officially 
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dumb  for  centuries,  must,  under  penalty  of  all  possible  catastro- 
phies,  be  given  a  voice  and  speech ;  on  the  vast  stage,  till  now 
filled  by  the  government  and  its  agents,  it  is  time  to  produce  this 
uew  actor,  this  probletuatical  personage,  who  has  so  long  been 
talked  about,  but  has  never  been  seen  or  heard. 

Under  the  reigu  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  a  clever  and  clear- 
sighted Russian,  Nicolas  Turgu6nicf,  classed  all  the  reforms 
which  he  planned  under  two  categories,  those  that  are  compatible 
with  an  autocracy,  and  those  that  are  noU*  The  former  have 
nearly  all  been  carried  out ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  any  efficient  value  can  I)e  done  any  more  without 
interfering  with  the  fonu  of  goveniment  or  the  very  principle 
of  the  niling  power.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  when  treating  of  the  courts  and  high  police.t  all  the 
administrative  and  judiciarj'  reforms,  all  the  institutions  which 
aim  at  establishing  a  legal  and  well  regulated  order  of  things, 
indirectly  tend  to  limit  the  practical  workings  of  autocracy's 
theoretically  unbounded  power.  Though  untouched  de  jure, 
autocracy  would  no  longer  be  so  de  fado^  had  all  the  dcdared 
reforms  been  carried  out  to  their  full  extent  and  with  entire  sin- 
cerity. For  every  reform  inspired  by  the  genius  of  modern  times 
must  surround  arbitral^*  power  ^K'ith  hindrances  and  limitations  at 
the  verj'  start 

It  can  therefore  be  said  that  the  chasm  between  the  reforms 
which  seem  compatible  with  absolute  power  and  those  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  is  neither  so  wide  nor  so  deej)  as  would  seem  at 
first  sight.  The  grant  of  poHtical  liberties  would  but  extend  to 
uew  spheres — the  State  finances,  the  police,  tlie  administration 
generally,  foreign  affairs — the  rights  already  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  society  in  local  affairs  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

Before  we  examine  into  the  probable  condition  of  this  political 
emancipation  and  consider  what  sort  of  thing  a  Russian  constitu- 

*  La  Rustic  et  Us  Ruises. 

f  See  Book  IV.,  Ctis.  I.  aad  VL,  of  tKc  present  Tolome. 
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tion  is  likely  to  be>  it  is  best  to  look  objectioiis  in  the  face, 
especially  Russian  objectious.  There  are  several,  some  more 
important,  some  less.  Let  ns  examine  the  more  serious  and  those 
more  frequently  raised. 

To  begin  with — if  this  people  is  to  ha\*e  a  voice  and  be  repre- 
sented, it  should  be  homogeneous,  1.  €.,  there  should  be  only 
Russians  in  Russia,  the  sovereign  power  should  have  to  deal  n'ith 
only  one  nation,  one  people.  Is  not  the  Knipire  of  the  North  too 
vast,  does  it  not  embrace  too  many  different  races  aud  nationalities 
to  be  safe  and  well  governed  under  any  but  absc^ute  power  ? 
Would  not  any  attempt  at  a  charter  or  constitution  endanger  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  created  and  upheld  as  it  has  been  by  auto- 
crac>*'s  strong  hand  ?  Without  this  bond  tied  by  centuries, 
without  the  solid  metal  clamps  which  hold  together  all  its  parts 
and  all  the  stones  that  compose  it,  the  gigantic  structure  built  on 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  soon  fall  to  pieces  with  its 
own  weight.  What  is  to  be  done  with  all  those  "  border-lands," 
more  or  less  heterogeneons,  which,  from  north  to  south  and  from 
east  to  west,  encircle  old  Moscovia  with  a  girdle  of  more  or  less 
foreign  provinces  ?  How  can  a  place  be  found  for  all  these  con- 
quests of  tsardom  in  a  liberal  constitution  and  a  Russian  assembly? 

The  objection  is  serious.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  its  cen- 
tralistic  traditions,  the  variety  of  races  it  holds — these  are 
assuredly  great  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  form  of 
government.  But  does  it  follow  that  Russia  is  doomed  to 
renounce  political  liberty  forever?  We  do  not  think  so.  The 
road  to  liberty  is  closed  against  her  only  in  so  far  as  she  may 
refuse  due  consideration  to  the  national  instincts  of  the  peoples 
who  are  subject  to  her  rule.  And  there  ought  to  be  several  waj-s 
of  giving  them  their  due,  either  by  means  of  local  franchise,  or 
t^  decentralization  on  a  large  scale. 

What  is  to  be  done,  we  are  asked,  with  Poland  and  those 
western  provinces  to  which  the  government  has  not  hitherto  dared 
to  extend  the  modest  local  franchise  conceded  to  the  old  MoscoWte 
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pro\*inces  ?  As  regards  the  Visla  provinces,  the  Polish  kingdom 
proper,  the  simplest  way  were  perhaps  to  do  what  was  done  in 
Finland^  i.  f.,  to  restore  tu  them  both  autonomy  and  a  constitution. 
That  would  be  the  best  way  for  Russia  to  protect  her  western 
frontiers,  to  snatch  her  western  subjcctJi  from  revolutionar)'-  influ- 
ences and  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  neighbors,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  secures  a  free  government.  To  belie\^,  as  some  do  who 
are  blinded  by  national  prejudice,  that  the  Russian  people  can  be 
politically  enfranchised  while  a  large  tract  of  European  provinces 
is  kept  in  a  condition  of  political  serfdom  or  helotlsm,  is  a  mis- 
take which  would  soon  be  found  out.  An  attempt  on  the  other 
hand  to  apply  the  same  institutions  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
empire,  to  force  them  all  into  a  strictly  uniform  constitution, 
would  greatly  complicate  the  action  of  the  new  system  and  endan- 
ger its  success. 

Poland,  such  as  the  Congress  of  1815  left  it,  is  not,  indeed  the 
only  portion  of  the  empire  i,vhich  is  possessed  of  national  indi- 
viduality and  might  not  fit  into  a  Russian  constitution.  The  same 
might  perhaps  be  said  of  the  Caucasian  Lieutenancy,  at  least  of 
Transcaucasia,  enlarged  by  the  war  of  187S.  Even  setting  aside 
the  Asiatic  possessions,  several  of  wliich,  as  Turkestan,  cannot,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  more  thau  militar>-  colonics,  governed  by 
special  laws,  there  are,  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Prut, 
many  pro^nnces  which,  owing  to  their  situation,  their  population, 
their  historical  traditions,  have  more  or  less  pronounced  centrifugal 
tendencies.  Baltic  Provinces,  Lithuania,  White-Russia,  Little- 
Russia,  Bessarabia, — not  counting  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Volga, 
of  the  Ural  or  Siberia,  which,  from  their  remoteness,  would  be 
apt  to  indulge  in  aulonomistic  dreams.  In  spite  of  the  unity,  the 
homogeneoasness  of  the  national  stock,  this  is  a  difficulty  that 
Russia  will  have  to  face,  owing  to  her  size.  The  problem  is 
undoubtedly  rendered  more  arduous  thereby  ;  the  solntion  will 
probably  be  found  only  after  years  of  groping  and  possibly  centu- 
ries of  struggle  and  discord. 
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Does  this  mean  that  the  obstacle  is  insurmountable?  The 
case  of  Austro-Hungary,  the  ethnical  composition  of  which  is  a 
good  deal  more  complex  still,  where  the  State  itself  is  not  based  on 
any  predominant  nationality,  seems  to  prove  thecontrarj-.  What- 
e\*er  form  of  government  Russia  finally  adopts,  she  cauuot  be 
spared  a  period  of  conflict  between  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
elements  she  encloses,  and  thatcoufiict  may  fill  out  a  great  portion 
of  the  coming  century — but  this  is  only  the  price  she  must  pay 
for  her  greatness, — and  pay  it  she  must,  unless  she  recedes  behind 
the  boundary  line  of  the  days  before  Peter  the  Great,  or  even 
Alexis  Mikh^ovitdi. 

As  to  the  Crown  and  reigning  house,  they  may  find  some 
compeusatiou  for  the  discomfort  of  such  a  conflict.  Racial  and 
national  competitions  within  the  bounds  of  an  empire  fi^uently 
turn  out  favorable  to  monarchic  feeling.  Hereditaiy  monarchisra 
can  draw  from  them  an  increased  influence  which  it  could  not 
attain  in  countries  whose  unity  is  older  and  less  contested.  To 
achieve  this,  all  the  throne  has  to  do  is  to  set  itself  up  as  arbitrator 
between  the  different  nationalities,  to  prevent  them  from  mntnally 
oppressing  one  another,  to  enact  a  balancing  and  moderating  part 
which  no  one  else  could  possibly  assume. 

However  that  may  be,  the  problem  certainly  presents  itself  as 
an  unknown  quantity  which  alarms  everybody,  though  for  oppo- 
site reasons.  In  the  wide  zone  of  more  or  less  heterogeneous 
provinces  which  extends  from  Finland  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  preference  will  be  shown  to  Great  Russia  in  the  matter 
of  political  rights,  which  may  thus  become  in  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain school  an  instrument  of  nissification  and  oppression  against 
the  so-called  alien  nationalities  and  religious.  In  Moscow,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  "centralists  "  are  afraid  that  the  extension  of 
political  franchises  to  the  annexed  pro\Hnces"  may  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  assimilation  of  the  numerous  "border-lands"  and 
pave  the  way  for  federalism  or  separation. 

On  this  capital  point  the  government's  enemies  have  also  lonjf 
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been  divided.  Of  the  revolutionists,  many  are  striving  to  bring; 
together  all  the  foes  of  tsarism — Russians,  Poles,  Ukrainians, 
autouomists,  liberals,  socialists,  communists, — on  the  platform  of 
federalism.  Their  dream  is  to  create  another  United  States  in  the 
Old  World.  This  object — probably  the  only  one  on  wliich  they 
can  agree — is  much  in  vogue  among  the  enemies  of  autocracy, 
although  the  terrorists  numbered  a  great  many  centralist  radicals 
in  their  ranks.  Should  the  Revolution  triumph,  it  would  indeed 
probably  start  in  with  the  dictatorship  of  a  democratic  commune, 
after  which  it  might  fall  into  disintegrating  federalism,  or  cantonal 
separatism.  But  that  danger  does  not  threaten  Russia  in  the 
near  future.  Under  a  constitntion.  the  opposite  danger  would  be 
more  feared — the  domination  of  an  ultra -centralist  and  Moscovite 
majority,  of  an  aggressive  Slavophilism  and  an  intolerant  ortho- 
doxy. To  an  unprejudiced  mind,  this,  indeed,  might  seem  the 
more  alarmiug  possibility  of  the  two.  The  danger  of  the  minority 
would  perhaps  be  greater  in  Russia  than  elsewhere  ;  but,  the 
Crown  would  have  to  strip  itself  of  its  power  in  granting  a  charter 
to  its  sulyect  peoples,  or  to  be  driven  by  national  passions  into 
forgetting  its  true  mission  and  interests.  Moreover,  looking  at 
the  matter  closely,  we  shall  find  that  this  danger  is  not  inherent  to 
government  by  elective  assemblies  only  :  the  russifying  and  ortho- 
dox centralism  of  Nicolas,  as  well  as  many  an  act  of  his  two 
successors  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  or  the  Baltic  Provinces,  has  shown 
that  autocracy  is  not  always  a  protection  against  it. 

This  difficulty  is  so  great  that,  in  oiu*  opinion,  it  will  take  gen- 
erations to  solve  it ;  yet  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  the  only,  nor 
even  the  chief  one.  Back  of  it  there  looms  another  and  still 
greater  one.  Setting  aside  all  differences  of  race,  religion, 
memories,  national  aspiratiou,  and  rebellious  instincts,  there 
are,  at  the  very  heart  of  Holy  Russia,  of  this  ethnologically  so 
compact  people,  two  distinct  and  separate  nations,  different  in  cul- 
ture, tendencies,  wants, — two  Russias  which  it  would  be  sheet 
insanity  to  treat  to  the  same  diet  by  gi\iug  them  the  same  liberties. 
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On  top,  on  the  surface,  we  have  modem  and  European  Russia — 
" Petersburgian  Russia/'  as  her  detractors  sneeriugly  call  her; 
below,  at  the  bottom,  we  strike  Russian  Russia,  old  Moscovia. 
What  charter  and  what  constitutional  franchises  can  possibly 
give  satisfaction  to  both  ?  What  iiigeuious  combinatiou  can  fit 
astriratious  and  tendencies  so  opposite  ?  For  which  of  these  two 
Russias  will  a  constitution  have  to  be  framed  ?  What  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  one.  would  it  not  be  considered  by  the  other 
a  dangerous  luxury  and  a  scandal  ? 

The  main  point  is,  in  every  country,  not  to  miss  the  moment 
when  the  nation  begins  to  be  ripe  for  a  share  in  the  government; 
but  who  is  going  to  say  "  Time  is  !  '*  in  Russia  ?  The  high  classes, 
the  top  layers  of  society,  may  have  felt  for  gcucrations  the  need 
of  political  emancipation,  while  the  masses  are  still  utter  strangers 
to  any  notion,  any  feeliug  of  the  kind.  Whatever  is  done,  either 
one  portion  of  the  nation  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  rights 
of  which  it  feels  itself  to  be  worthy,  or  else  the  other  will  have  to 
be  put  prematurely  in  possession  of  franchises  which  it  would  not 
know  how  to  use.  No  middle  way  is  perceived  between  the  two 
alternatives.  By  what  iiigenious  machinerj-  can  au  outlet  be 
opened  to  the  aspirations  of  the  nobler  minds  above  without  fling- 
ing the  door  wide  open  to  the  grosser  and  ignorant  instincts 
below?    And  if  the  same  rights  cannot  be  granteii  to  both  Rus- 

.aas,  how  is  each  to  be  given  her  proper  share  and  prevented  from 

^encroaching  on  the  other  ? 

Of  all  the  difficulties  which  political  enfranchisement  must 
encounter,  tliis  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious.  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  so  distinctively  Russian  as  it  looks  at  first  sight.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  placed  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  before 
a  similar  dilemma.  With  all  of  them  it  has  been  necessary  to  give 
the  new  rights  at  the  start  only  to  the  more  cultivated  portion  of  the 
population,  to  proceed  gradatim.  This  is  the  historical  reason  of 
electoral  qualifications  :  thej'  are  the  agents  of  progressive  evolu- 
tion.    If  we  undertook  to  wait  till  a  whole  people  should  be  capa- 
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ble  of  disctassiug,  or  ouly  understanding,  administrative,  economic, 
financial  questions,  we  should  wait  hundreds  of  years,  we  should 
wait  forever.  Willi  such  a  standard,  no  nation  ever  would  be  ripe 
for  liberty.  In  Russia  as  elsewhere  the  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  in  a  sensible  distribution  of  political  influence.  What  makes 
this  solution  more  difficult  and  awkward  in  Russia,  is  chiefly  the 
absence  of  a  real  middle  class,  a  bourgeoisie,  or  the  feebleuess  of 
that  apology  for  one  which  is  all  the  countr>'  has.  But  there  is 
tliis  compensation,  that,  the  bulk  of  the  people  having  remained 
more  coaservative,  or,  lo  put  it  quite  accurately,  more  confiding 
and  docile, — the  Russian  government  will  have  less  cause  to  mis- 
trust it.  In  spite  of  its  ignorance,  there  may  be  less  risk  than  in 
a  more  educated  country,  in  convoking  this  people,  so  new  to 
political  liberties. 

Westerners  deride  or  incredulously  repudiate  the  mere  idea  of 
calling  the  Russian  people  to  a  share  in  their  govemraent.  For- 
eigners have  got  into  the  habit  of  considering  despotism  as  equally 
uatural  to  Russia  with  ice  and  snow.  But  this  is  simply  begging 
the  question,  out  of  national  prejudice.  That  such  a  judgment 
should  be  passed  on  the  Turks,  so  far  removed  from  us  in  uiaii- 
ners  and  in  all  the  elements  of  culture.  I  can  understand^ 
although  even  there  I  would  not  pledge  mj-self  for  the  ftiture. 
But  the  Russians — a  people  who,  say  what  you  will,  is  of  our 
blood,  our  faith,  our  type  of  culture  !  In  force  of  what  historical 
law  do  you  condemn  it  to  absolutism  for  life  ?  Nations  have,  ere 
this,  given  great  surprises  to  those  who  contemned  them — witness 
modem  Italy,  dubbed  by  the  poets,  the  "land  of  the  dead." 
Political  liberty  is  indeed  a  delicate  flower,  not  easy  to  acclimate  ; 
yet  it  has  easily  blossomed  in  the  land  of  the  orange  :  where  is  the 
experience  which  warrants  the  assertion  that  it  cannot  push  its 
roots  through  the  snows  of  the  North  ?  The  true  question  is  by 
what  proceedings,  at  the  price  of  what  sacrifices,  in  how  long  a 
time,  after  how  many  fruitless  experiments,  it  will  be  possible 
successfully  to  plant  it  there. 
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Assuredly  it  will  be  no  easy  work,  nor  one  to  be  accomplished 
at  one  pull.  The  difficulty  will  be  enhanced  by  natioual  preju- 
dice and  the  shamefaced  reluctance  to  be  seen  imitating  the  other 
countries.  Besides  the  timid  ones,  who  do  not  believe  iu  the  peo- 
ple's maturity,  there  are  the  ultra- radicals  and  the  conservatives 
with  a  leaning  to  Slavophilism,  who  both  pretend  not  to  want  any 
constitutional  liberties — possibly,  though  they  may  hardly  be 
conscious  of  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  fox  did  not  want  the 
grapes.  Still,  the  Bulgarian  war  took  dovini  these  airs  consider- 
ably ;  since  then  nationals  and  radicals  have  repeatedly  given  to 
understand  that,  after  all,  Russia  might  do  worse  tlian  to  appro- 
priate some  of  the  despisetl  ways  of  constitutional  countries. 
Have  we  not  seen,  after  Plo'na,  the  leaders  of  those  very  Slavic 
committees  which  had  most  deprecated  the  adoption  of  anything 
coming  from  Europe,  clamor  more  or  less  openly  for  a  convo- 
cation of  delegates  from  the  nation — which  would  have  been 
singularly  like  our  elective  chambers  ?  And  have  not  the  most 
determined  revolutionists  ever  since  tried  hard,  by  plot  and  bomb, 
to  bring  the  rulers  to  give  them  that  verj-  representative  govern- 
ment whicli  they  so  lately  aGoeied  to  scorn  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  any  political  change  are 
perfectly  right  when  they  contend  that  the  revolutionists  cannot 
be  brought  back  into  the  fold  by  any  such  concessions.  Those 
who  are  really  deserving  of  the  name — which  is  bestowed  far  loo 

ily — would  look  on  legal  liberties  only  as  on  an  engine  of  war 
and  demolition — as  they  always  have  done  in  all  countries.  But 
then  the  government  might  find  in  the  same  political  reforms  new 
means  of  defence. 

Since  the  long  series  of  nihilist  outrages  first  began,  the 
imperial  government  more  than  once  addressed  a  solemu  appeal 
to  society — to  the  conservative  cla.sses,  the  heads  of  families,  the 
nobility,  the  people,  calling  on  them  to  combine  against  the  per- 
torbers  of  public  order.  The  nation  being  legally  mule  and  inert, 
all  these  appeals  encountered  only  a  mechauical  response — like  an 
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echo  sending  back  automatically  the  voice  that  had  spoken,  without 
imparting  any  strength  to  the  speaker.  Under  present  conditions 
nothing  else  was  to  be  expected.  The  most  urgent  appeals  elicited 
nothing  but  hollow  and  conventional  protestations  of  devotion, 
pompous  and  inflated  official  addresses,  void  of  meaning.  Some 
few  zemstvos,  indeed,  respectfully  gave  to  understand  that  sodely, 
bound  hand  and  fool  as  it  is,  is  powerless  to  lend  efficient  assist- 
ance. If  the  nation  is  to  aid  the  sovereign,  let  its  hands  be  untied, 
let  its  tongue  be  loosened. 

And  that  is  possible  only  with  the  help  of  permanent  and 
organic  institutions,  giving  5ociet>"  a  normal  and  regxilar  share  in 
the  management  of  the  commonwealth.  Even  an  extension  of 
the  rights  and  functions  of  the  provincial  assembhes  would  not 
long  prove  sufficient.  Out  of  these  same  zemstvos  or  out  of  some- 
thing else  a  national  representation  would  have  to  be  e\*oH'cd  ; 
for,  weak  and  scattered  as  they  are  at  present,  these  semstvos  are  ft 
currency,  depreciated  before  it  is  put  in  circulation. 

Liberty,  we  repeat,  cannot  stifle  the  revolutiouary  spirit ;  it 
even  would  supply  it  with  several  new  weapons  ;  but  it  would 
at  the  same  time  wrest  from  it  its  poisoned  arrows  and  cowardly 
explosives,  substituting  more  loyal  anus  ;  it  would  change  a  war- 
fare worthy  of  savages,  full  of  traps  and  ambushes,  into  a  civilized 
struggle,  in  the  opeu  field,  where  victoo'  is  sure  to  stay  with  the 
best  equipped,  most  numerous,  and  best  conducted  troops, 


BOOK  VI.     CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  Form  of  Political  Lihtrties— Can  Russia  Have  National  Institution* 
in  this  Line?— DifScuUies  Beseuiug  both  Imitition  and  Originality — 
Tbe  PotDts  of  tlie  Problem  and  the  Principal  Solutions  Proposed — The 
Special  Council  of  Alexander  II.— Increasing  Datigera  of  the  Siattt 
Quo. 

Nearly  eveo-body  in  Russia  would  be  agreed  on  the  6tness 
of  changing  the  existing  form  of  government,  if  they  only  knew 
how  to  do  so  without  rushing  into  imitatious  which  are  dreaded  by- 
some  and  repugnant  to  others.  While  wishing  for  pf)litical  fran- 
chises, the  majority  of  Russians  should  like  their  coiintr>'  to  retain 
its  own  individuality  at  the  same  time.  I  have  met  many  Russians 
of  different  opinions,  who  all  said  the  same  thing  tome ;  "  We  can- 
not indeed  get  along  much  longer  without  political  franchises,  but 
we  otherwise  want  something  different  from  all  that  is  found  abroad. 
Your  charters  and  statutes, — your  constitutions,  whether  favoring 
the  aristocracy  or  the  bourgeoisie,  already  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
the  West,  are  too  complicated,  too  formalistic.  too  tight-fitting  for 
us  ;  such  a  garment  would  never  suit  us  ;  it  would  tear  ever>-  time 
we  moved.  We  ueed  something  wider,  ampler,  simpler,  and  more 
^popular  at  tbe  same  time."  And  when  1  would  try  to  elicit  some- 
thing less  vague,  to  get  views  expressed  with  greater  precision, 
they  seldom  came  out  with  anythiug  more  defniite ;  they  would 
merely  repeat  with  profound  conviction  : — "  Enough  borrowing, 
enough  imitating  ;  we  need  something  national,  indigenous,  Rus- 
sian^Slavic."  Many  Russians,  in  fact,  would  like  to  unearth, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  huge  countr>'.  new  forms  of  self  govern- 
ment, a  new  way  of  being  &ce.     Some  would  fed  humiliated  at 
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beiug  free  after  the  manner  of  a  little  decrepit,  rotteu  Western 
people,  like  the  English  or  the  Belgians  for  instance.  On  this 
point  their  patriotism  may  rest  easy  ;  they  need  not  fear  any  sudli 
thing  for  quite  a  while. 

This  scorn  of  beaten  tracks,  this  wish  to  get  to  their  goal  by 
some  as  yet  untrodden  paths,  this  conceit  and  national  pride, 
though  hitherto  barren  of  results,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a 
young  nation,  proud  of  its  greatness — a  country  where  patriots 
holding  different  opinions  daily  pass  condemnation  on  Western 
civilization  and  our  meagre,  humdrum  culture,  where  eloqueut 
and  erudite  writers  pore  over  the  solemn  question  whetlier  the 
Russian  soil  does  not  contain  the  seeds  of  another  civilization, 
another  society,  a  different  political  status.  Could  not,  with 
regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  wheels  of  state  machinery, 
of  the  relations  between  the  people  and  hereditarj'  power.— <ould 
not  a  type  of  social  order  and  government  be  conceived  of,  more 
perfect,  more  harmonious  than  anything  that  has  been  seen  till 
now?  A  government,  for  instance,  untrammelled  by  class  or 
party  strife,  by  social  and  political  antagonism,  by  the  spirit  of 
negation  and  revolt  which,  with  the  nations  of  Latino-Teuton 
culture,  corrupt  in  their  ver>'  principle  both  State  and  Society  ? 
Such  is  the  ideal — more  or  less  vague,  more  or  less  coasdous  and 
reasoned  out. — which  haunts  those  Russians  who,  in  Aks^kof 's 
words,  do  not  wish  to  wear  the  cast-off  clothes  of  European  Con- 
stitutionalism. They  claim  there  must  be  a  way  of  arri\ing  at 
freedom  without  a  constitution,  a  parliament,  or  political  right 
of  any  kind. 

Setting  aside  the  manifestly  utopistic  element  in  these  aspira- 
tions, the  question  arises  ;  are  there  really,  in  the  Russian  and  in 
the  Slav  generally,  tlie  rudiments  of  a  new  political  state,  a  mode 
of  self-government  differing  in  form  and  spirit  from  all  that  we 
have,  so  far,  met  with  in  history  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  Slavs  carry 
in  themselves,  in  the  elements  of  their  culture  or  the — as  yet  unde- 
fined— traits  of  their  racial  character,  the  embryo  of  a  political  type 
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hitherto  unknown  and  original  ?  Up  to  what  point  is  il  possible 
for  these  last  comers  of  Christian  civilization  to  seek  freedom  by 
other  paths  than  their  elder  brothers  of  the  West,  to  create  some- 
thing that  is  distinctively  Slavic  and  new,  and,  in  doing  differently, 
to  do  better  than  the  others  ? 

This  claim,  perfectly  natural  and  rational  if  limited  to  ques- 
tions of  adaptation  and  even  to  tlie  mould  in  which  future  institu- 
tions are  to  be  cast  and  the  national  stamps  to  be  imprinted  on 
them,  becomes  indefensible  if  extended  to  the  substance  of  things 
and  the  very  essence  of  the  state.  "  Institutions,"  we  are  told, 
"  shonld  grow  out  of  the  national  soil."  But  where,  iu  Slanc 
soil,  are  the  roots  and  the  seeds  of  them  ?  If,  in  Russia  and  else- 
where, the  Slavs  did  possess  the  germs  of  them  in  their  viitekes 
and  their  dixtnas,  the  seed  was  withered  and  dried  up  by  time  and 
has  lost  all  germinative  power.  Where  are  the  Slavic  institutions 
which  conid  serve  Russia  a.s  models  or  types  ?  Are  we  to  look  for 
them  in  the  post,  in  Russia  herself,  in  the  sobbr  or  shushiya  ddnut 
(territorial  congress)  of  the  sixteenth  and  se\'eutecnth  centuries.' 
Bat  these  Moscovite  assemblies  would  no  more  fit  contemporary 
Russia  than  the  French  States- General,  with  their  three  orders, 
would  fit  modem  France.*  Suppose  the  emperor  called  together 
the  s^Mskiy  sobbr:  the  old-time  Moscovite  congress  could  not, 
any  more  than  the  States-General  convoked  in  1789,  sit  any  length 
of  time  without  transforming  itself  into  a  modem  Chamber  or 
Parliament.  Shall  we  look  for  il,  this  Slavic  origiuality,  in  the 
present,  among  the  small  kindred  peoples  of  the  Balkans — in  the 
Serbian  Skhpshtina  or  in  the  Bulgarian  Statute,  elaborated  in  St. 
Petersbiirgh  in  Russian  government  offices  and  su.spended  soon 


•  A  RoBsian  scholar,  Mr.  SerRU^yeviich,  has  very  well  shown  thai  tlie 
Mcwcovite  sobdris  not  in  any  way  really  original,  not  dificring  essentially 
from  our  StatcsOcncral,  for  instance.  The  great  bisCuriaii  Kostoindrof, 
vho  at  one  time  seemed  to  uphold  the  opposite  theory,  baa  nclcdowlerlget], 
in  a  polemic  with  the  Ndvoyf  Vrfmia  [May,  1880.)  that  Ihe  Russian  sobdr 
did  not  differ  mnterially  from  the  contemporary  iissemblies  of  the  West, 
except  in  its  spirit  of  ciocitity  and  humility  towards  the  tsar. 
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after  by  Pritice  Alexander's  €Xfup  d'Hat^  to  tlie  plaudits  of  the 
national  press  in  Moscow  ? 

This  Bulgarian  Statute,  disfigured  beyond  recognition  by  the 
notables  of  Timovo,  is  of  great  interest  to  us,  as  having  been 
framed,  by  tlie  tsar's  orders,  by  a  Russian  statesman,  for  a  Slavic 
people.  One  is  naturally  tempted  to  wonder  if  that  be  the  pat- 
tern after  which  a  Russiau  constitution  is  to  be  cut  out  on  the 
day  when  the  tsar  makes  up  his  mind  to  grant  one  to  his  hundred 
million  subjects,  to  place  them  on  the  same  political  level  with 
^^■\x protigh  of  the  Balkans. 

And  if  it  is — wherein  then  would  consist  Slavic  originalitj'  and 
the  racial  stamp  ?  In  a  single  House,  as  in  Serbia  or  Bulgaria  ? 
For,  if  we  needs  will  discover  national  characteristics  in  these 
South-Slavic  constitutions  or  obscure  Slavic  traditions,  we  can 
hardly  look  for  them  anywhere  else. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  single  House  would,  for  some  reasons,  be  con- 
sidered mure  Slavic,  more  Russian  than  a  parliament  with  two 
distinct  and  independent  Houses  or  Chambers,  such  as  most  civ- 
ilized nations  have  nowadays,  in  Europe  and  America.  In  reality 
there  is  nothing  distinctively  Slavic  there,  for — not  to  mention  the 
great  French  Assemblies  of  the  Revolution,  Greece  in  Europe  and 
Costa-Rica  in  South  America  have  even  yet  only  one  Chamber ; 
but  it  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  inclination  and  prejudices, 
— if  not  with  the  needs  and  traditions — of  the  modem  Slavs.  A 
.single  Hotise  has  the  great  merit,  in  the  eyes  of  Russian  self-love, 
of  being  something  rather  less  common,  less  universal,  than  the 
other  arrangement.  Besides  a  deceptive  air  of  novelty,  it  has  a 
certain  democratic  flavor  which  all  Slavs — be  they  Russian,  Serbs, 
or  Bulgars — find  most  attractive.  And  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  the  one-House  scheme  may  find  favor  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  look  so  much  like  the  familiar  form  of  par- 
liamentary machiner>'.  This  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  St.  Peteraburgh  statesmen's  choice  of  this  form  for  Bulgaria, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  government  some  day  made  the 
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same  present  to  its  own  people,  though  it  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
repent  some  day  of  not  having  heeded  the  teachings  of  history 
and  other  nations'  experience. 

One  thing  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  :  that  the  Russians,  if 
called  upon,  like  the  Bulgarian  "notables,"  to  \-ote  on  the  ques- 
tion, would  not  pronounce  themselves  in  favor  of  two  Houses  any 
more  than  the  latter  did  at  Timovo.  The  "  Occidentals  "  would 
be  as  snrely  defeated  in  Moscow  as  they  were  in  Timovo. 

Besides  their  distaste  for  the  parliamentary  scheme  with  two 
Houses,  and  their  very  general  wish  not  to  do  as  other  people,  the 
Russians  have  two  more  reasons  for  their  objection — two  reasons 
which  really  amount  to  one.  "  What  after  all,  is  the  good  of  this 
ingenious  double- attachment  machinery',"  some  patriots  exclaim, 
— "  this  complicated  system  of  weights,  counter- weights,  and  par- 
liamentary' balance  ?  What  are  they  but  a  symptom  and  conse- 
quence of  that  antagonism  between  forces  and  powers  which  we 
encounter  e\*er>'where  in  the  West — in  the  present  and  in  tlie  past, 
in  the  State  and  in  5odet>'  ?  In  our  country,  where  there  never 
was  distrust  or  strife  between  the  people  and  the  sovereign,  nor 
between  the  different  clas.ses. — where  there  were  neither  the  same 
collisions  nor  the  same  frictions — what  is  the  use  of  all  this  pon- 
derous apparatus  of  checks  and  counterchecks,  which  would  only 
hamper  and  paralyze  the  free  play  of  our  institutions  ?  " 

This  objection  is  usually  based  on  a  prejudice  of  a  similar 
nature.  An  Upper  House  impresses  most  Russians,  who  are  in 
this  like  the  South  Slavs, — as  representing  a  privileged  class  ;  it 
bears,  to  them,  a  certain  aristocratic  look,  which  recalls  to  their 
minds  obnoxious  class  distinctions.*  In  their  opinion,  a  Senate 
or  a  House  of  I^rds  can  suit  only  countries  with  feudal  traditions 
or  ruled  by  a  bourgeois  oligarchy,  while  the  Russian  people,  being 

*  We  find  Ibis  idea  even  among  tbc  Slavs,  Serbs,  and  Oulgars,  vbo  bave 
graduated  from  our  own  schools.  Tbu«  ouc  Bulgarian  writer.  M.  G.  Dmndai, 
says:  "  Dualtsni  in  0  parliumeut  is  an  EuKlisb,  French,  German,  irapor- 
tstiou.  it  never  could  suit  Slavs."  yCifui  arts  de  Rignt  :  U  Prince  Alexan- 
dre de  liulgarie.     Paris,  18S4.) 
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one  in  its  histor>'  and  its  own  consciousness,  should  be  represented 
in  its  unity  by  a  single  assembly. 

Setting  aside  these  semi-Slavophil,  semi -democratic  claims  and 
prejudices,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Russia  does  uot  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  elements  of  an  Upper  House,  either  independent  or, 
especially,  hereditary,  like  that  of  the  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  or 
of  the  Herren  in  Prussia.  The  Rusiiian  nobility,  being  entirely 
issued  from  State  ser\-ice,  never  had  enougli  material  power  or 
moral  authority,  enough  individuality  to  yield  an  indcix-ndent, 
self-centred  House^  influential  and  respected.*  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  Russian  hahits  and  tradi- 
tions, or  even  with  Sla\ic  instincts,  than  an  assembly  composed 
of  high  functionaries,  civil  and  mililarj-,  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eign. Russia  already  has  something  of  the  kind  in  the  Council 
of  State,  whose  attributions  and  mode  of  recruiting  need  only 
some  slight  re-moddling,  to  be  turned  into  a  sort  of  bureau- 
cratic Senate. 

In  the  curious  rough  draft  of  a  constitution  sent  from  Peters- 
burgh  to  Timovo  in  1S78,  the  single  House  planned  for  the  Bul- 
gars,  was  composed  prettj'  equally  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
nation  and  of  high  functionaries  appointed  by  the  government,  so 
that  the  latter  would  have  had  about  as  many  representatives  as 
the  people.  Perhaps  this  was  to  symbolize  the  union  between 
prince  and  people,  .so  much  vaunted  by  the  Slavophils.!  This 
portion  of  the  Russian  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
neighboring  state,  that  of  Serbia,  the  only  Slavic  principality  at 
the  time  in  possession  of  a  representative  government.  In  the 
Serbian  Skiipshtina  about  one  fourth  of  the  members  are  appointed 


•  See  Part  I.,  Book  VI.,  Cli.  TV. 

t  One  half  of  thv  hishops,  one  half  of  the  high  jndtdary,  and  the  great- 
est portion  of  high  functiouarie*  were  to  be  members  by  right  of  the  Bnl- 
garian  Natfonal  Assembly  ;  and,  under  Art.  79,  one  third  of  the  members 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Prince.  By  refusing  to  accept  this  project,  the 
Btilgnrs,  a.f  wa.s  to  be  foreseen,  incurred  the  suspension  of  their  incipient 
constttution.    See  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  of  June  15,  iSSo,  p.  819. 
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b>'  the  sovereign.  Slavic  originality,  then,  on  tiiis  point,  would 
consist  in  bringing  together  within  one  hall  two  elements  of  differ- 
ent origin,  which  other  nations  keep  apart  in  two. 

Nothing  couUi  be  easier,  certainly,  than  to  apply  this  proceed- 
ing in  Russia.  Little  more  would  be  needed  than  to  add  to  the 
Council  of  State  a  few  high  dignitaries,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, elected  representatives — say  delegates  from  the  scmshHis. 
The  result  would  be  a  mixed  assembly,  not  at  all  alanning  to  the 
government.  We  know  that  some  such  measure  has  been 
repeatedly  spoken  of  these  last  years. 

This  might  be  called  representation  in  small  doses — homeo- 
pathic constitutionalism.  Such  a  statute  would  indeed  be  some- 
thing novel,  something  Russian  and  national.  And  yet.  little  as 
it  seems,  it  would  be,  at  and  for  the  time,  a  great  step.  It  might 
serve  as  a  transition,  as  a  bridge,  between  the  autocratic  and  the 
genuine  constitutional  forms  ;  and  later  on.  when  the  progress  of 
political  education  would  allow  of  it,  the  single  assembly  might  lie 
split  in  two,  putting  the  direct  representatives  of  the  nation  into 
one  and  the  high  dignitaries  appointed  by  the  Crown  into  the  other. 

Towards  the  last  days  of  Alexander  II..  another  combination 
was  suggested,  which  would  have  been  carried  out  but  for  his 
sudden  death.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  conx'oca- 
tioa  of  a  congress  entirely  composed  of  elected  delegates  of  all  the 
proi'inciat  semstvos  and  ttie  diimas  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. That  was  at  the  beginning  of  1881,  and  Lbris  M^Iikof  was 
in  power.  He  and  several  of  his  colleagues  felt  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  efficient  support  of  the  nation,  and  realized  that  this 
could  be  (lone  only  by  bringing  together  the  representatives  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  easy  to  induce  Alexander  II.  to  accept 
the  idea,  for,  personally  not  at  all  infatuated  with  absolute 
power,  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  inaugurate  the  con- 
stitutional era.  Out  of  tenderness  to  his  scruples  and  prejudices, 
as  much  as  from  a  wish  to  smooth  the  way  from  the  old  state  of 
things  to  the  new,  his  ministers  did  not  venture  to  recommend 
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anything  but  a  consultative  assembly.  Like  the  present  Council 
of  State,  the  nev  sol&r  was  only  to  study  the  projects  of  laws  that 
would  have  been  submitted  to  it.  The  decision  would  still  have 
rested  with  the  sovereign.  In  this  way  the  emperor  was  assured 
that  autocratic  power  would  be  intact.  Alexander  II.  seems  to 
have  felt  that  facts  might  uot  6t  in  with  theory  and  that,  once 
started  on  this  road,  one  never  knew  where  one  might  be  able  to 
stop.  "  GeuUemeu,"  he  said,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Council,  "  what 
they  propose  to  us  is  the  Assembly  of  Notables  of  T^ouis  XVI. 
We  must  not  forget  what  followed.  Still,  if  you  think  it  for  the 
country's  good,  I  -will  not  oppo.se  it."* 

The  proposed  project  was  discussed  iu  a  council  in  which  took 
part  several  grand-dukes  besides  the  Tsesar6vitch  (now  Alexander 
in.).  After  a  long  deliberation,  it  was  adopted  "in  principle," 
ha\*ing  been  warmly  supported  by  General  L6ris  Mfelikof,  Mr. 
Abazik,  Count  Val'Clyef.  A  commission  was  directed  to  elaborate 
the  details  and  to  formulate  the  basis  of  the  new  law.  This  com- 
mission met  at  the  palace  of  the  Tsesflr^\ntch,  whose  approval 
was  naturally  much  wished  for.  He  had.  moreover,  been  sounded 
beforehand  by  L^ris  Mtlikof.  and  had  expressed  hims;elf  encour- 
agingly. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  February,  r88i,  Russia  was  on  the  e\''e  of 
liaviug  a  representative  assembly,  which  would  have  been  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  transformation  that  might  have  led  to 
anything.  The  matter  was  decided,  the  new  charter  put  in  shape 
I  with  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  and  his  heir.  A  sort  of  fatality 
1  arrested  the  proceedings  and  threw  back  Russia  into  the  unknown, 
possibly  for  a  long  while. 

Inclined  by  nature  to  procrastination,  absorbed  at  the  time  by 
the  autumnal  joys  of  his  recent  morganatic  marriage,  Alexander 

*  I  have  tbfse  details  and  tbe  following  from  a  sure  source,  principally 
from  one  who  was  minister.  Already  I  had,  immediately  after  Alexander's 
death,  Announced  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  convoking  a  national  assem- 
bly ;  but  I  did  not  then  know  exactly  in  what  conditions.  {Sec  Heim^  det 
XVw.r  Mondes,  April  i,  1881,  p.  666.)     See  note  I,  p.  74. 
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II.  put  off  for  several  weeks,  till  after  Lent  and  the  holidays,  the 
promulgation  of  the  act  on  which  depended  the  future  of  the  em- 
pire and  his  own  existence.  He  forgot  that  nobody  commands 
the  morrow.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  hesitated  or  wished  to 
retract  his  intention.  It  is  a  most  tragical  detail,  showing  what 
the  fate  of  princes  and  empires  sometimes  hangs  on,  that,  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  1st  (ijth)  of 
March,  1881,  before  leaving  the  palace  to  attend  the  parade  from 
which  he  was  to  be  brought  back  an  expiring  wreck,  Alexander 
II,,  who,  on  tlie  day  before  had  been  infonned  of  the  arrest  of 
Jeli&bof  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  plot,  sent  to  the  Ministrj*  of 
the  Interior  the  order  of  announcing  in  the  Official  Messenger  of 
the  next  morning  the  important  reform,  with  which  he  intended 
to  surprise  his  subjects.  Had  there  been  a  hitch  iu  the  prepara- 
tions of  Sophia  Per6fsky  and  KibMtchich  sufficient  to  delay  them 
for  one  single  day,  Russia  would  have  been  started  on  the  road 
to  political  liberty.  However  imperfect  this  sort  of  consultative 
assembly  aud  this  embryo  charter  may  seem  to  us,  it  is  probable 
that  their  promulgation  would  have  arrested  the  ann  of  misled 
fanatics,  spared  Kus.'^ia  an  occasion  of  national  mourning,  and 
saved  the  countrj*  and  the  dynasty  from  great  perils. 

A  few  instants  before  he  left  the  Winter  Palace,  Alexander  was 
saying  to  his  new  consort  the  Princess  Yiiriefski  :  "I  have  just 
signed  a  paper  which  I  hope  will  produce  a  good  impression  and 
convince  Russia  that  I  am  ready  to  give  her  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  give."  And,  as  was  his  habit  on  solemn  occasions,  he  crossed 
himself  as  he  added :  "  To-morrow  it  will  be  published.  I  have 
given  the  order." 

Not  only  had  the  order  been  sent,  not  only  had  the  official 
text  been  received  at  the  printing-office — the  type  of  it  was 
actually  being  set  when  the  Tsar  drew  his  last  breath.  In  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  assassination,  in  the  midst  of  the 
disorder  which  filled  tlie  palace  plunged  in  general  mourning, 
M^likof  went  up  to  the  new  sovereign,  told  him  of  the  order 
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given  that  very  morning,  and  asked  if  it  should  be  carried  out, 
"Change  nothing  in  what  my  father  ordered,"  replied  Alex- 
ander ni.,  "this  shall  be  his  bequest  to  his  people."  O  that 
he  had  persisted  in  this  resolution  and  respected  his  predecessor's 
last  will  ]  By  accepting  this  legacy  moist  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyred  Tsar,  he  would  have  escaped  many  perplexities  and 
many  dangers.  Had  he  acted  without  delay  in  Ihi:  name  of  the 
assassinated  emperor,  the  new  sovereign  would  liave  met  public 
opinion  half  way,  without  seeming  to  yield  to  force  and  riot ;  he 
would  have  al  once  glorified  his  father's  memorj'  and  restcM^ed  the 
prestige  of  the  Crown.  Just  imagine  what  would  have  been  the 
feeling  of  the  country  and  the  confusion  of  the  conspirators,  had 
Russia  and  Europe  beard  in  the  same  breath  of  the  Tsar's  violent 
death  and  of  the  convocation  by  that  cold  and  lifeless  hand  of  a 
representaiive  assembly  !  The  modest  postbutuous  charter  would 
have  received  from  these  dramatic  associations  a  sort  of  con- 
secration. 

On  that  evening,  the  evening  of  the  ist  (13th)  of  March, 
the  opportunity  which  had  .slipped  from  the  hand  of  Alexan- 
der II.  was  still  within  the  grasp  of  Alexander  III.  It  was 
one  of  those  critical  moments  when  on  the  fleeting  hour  hangs 
the  whole  future  of  the  beginning  reign.  The  point  escaped  him. 
Yielding  to  the  impulse  given  by  certain  counsellors,  the  imperial 
pupil  of  Pobedonbstsef  went  back  on  his  first  in.spiration  :  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  received  a  countennanding  order  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  The  project  did  not  appear  in  the  OfficusI 
Afessengcr  oil  Monday,  The  new  measure,  tliey  assured  the  young 
sovereign,  had  not  been  sufficiently  matured.  Before  taking  such 
a  step  all  consequences  should  be  weighed.  A  few  days  later  an 
extraordinary  council,  to  which  were  invited  several  of  the  sur- 
vivors from  Nicolas'  times  and  several  declared  apologists  of  the 
statu  ijuo,  went  over  the  whole  matter  in  presence  of  the  emperor. 
This  time  stagnation  had  the  day.  The  convocation  of  a  national 
<xmgress  was  declared  imprudent  or  premature.    The  question  was 
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adjourned,  i.<*.,  indefinitely  shelved.  Eye-witaesscs  have  assured 
me  that  at  the  end  of  the  sitting  the  emperor  was  seized  with 
a  sort  of  fainlness,  as  though,  while  taking  this  decision,  he  had  a 
foreboding  of  what  it  portended. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  two  or  three  occasions,  within  a  short 
interval,  under  Alexander  II.  in  his  last  days  and  under  Alexan- 
der III.  at  the  dawn  of  his  reign,  autocracy,  for  lack  of  strong 
resolve,  allowed  the  propitious  moment  to  slip  by.  So  favorable 
au  hour  may  never  again  occur. 

Yet,  b(.-cause  in  tSSi  this  mistake  was  made,  is  that  a  reason 
to  hold  on  indefinitely  to  the  system  which  engendered  nihilism 
and  the  most  horrible  series  of  murderous  attempts  recorded  in 
history  ?  Is  it  a  reason  why  Russia  should  be  led  back  to  the 
times  of  Nicolas,  and,  from  blind  obstinacy,  the  indefatigable 
stubbornne&i  of  the  conspirators  should  be  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  a  great  portion  of  tlie  couutr)'  ?  Even  should  retrograde  influ- 
ences cease  to  prevail  at  court,  the  problem  is  already  more  compli- 
cated than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  The  national 
congress  suggested  by  the  liberator  of  the  serfs  would  doubtless 
have  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  immediately  after  the  tsaricide ; 
after  years  of  disappointment  the  impression  would  not  be  the 
same.  Even  in  autocracy's  own  native  land  it  woiild  not  be  easy, 
in  these  our  days,  to  find  a  representative  assembly  always  vnlling 
to  say  as  did  the  ancient  Moscovite  congress:  "These  are  our 
views.  But  everything,  O  lord,  lies  in  thy  bands,  so  do  thou 
what  it  may  please  thee ! ' '  Life  and  ideas  are  no  longer  patriar- 
chal enough  for  that.  Besides,  what  the  countr>'  and  the  govern- 
ment most  stand  in  need  of.  is  not  so  much  advice  as  control. 
Refuse  an  assembly  the  right  of  control,  and  you  cut  the  ground 
under  its  feet  before  it  begins  to  work. 

A  representative  assembly  to  which  the  State  budget  would  not 
be  submitted,  would  apjxrar  of  lillle  use  to  itself  and  to  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  how  can  Russia's  finances  be  submitted  to  her  representa- 
tives, if  they  are  not  to  have  any  other  right  than  that  of  verifying 
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the  figures  and  platotaically  pleading  for  savnTigs  ?  The  control  of 
tbe  public  treasury  will  always  and  everj'where  be  the  first  care  of 
the  nation's  delegates,  and  once  that  control  is  admitted,  the  vote 
on  taxes  cannot  be  withheld  from  them  any  length  of  time — and 
that  alone  sooner  or  later  invoh'es  an  actual  share  in  the  exercise 
of  sovereign  po%ver. 

It  would  be  self-delusion  to  believe  that  a  great  representative 
assembly  can  be  kept  together  any  length  of  time  without  grant- 
ing it  any  effective  power.  That  dream  was  dreamed  out  in  France 
in  the  eighteenth  centur>*.  Turgot  advistd  Louis  X\T[.  in  1775 
to  convoke  ever)'  year  an  assembly,  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
control  the  administration,  never  interfering  with  the  goverumeut ; 
which  might  give  advice,  but  not  express  any  wishes ;  which. 
■would  be  asked  to  talk  over  the  laws,  but  never  to  make  them. 
"  In  this  way,"  said  Turgot,  "  the  royal  power  would  be  enlight- 
ened without  being  hampered,  and  public  opinion  would  be  satis- 
fied without  incurring  any  danger.*'  Who  does  not  to-day  realize 
the  utopianisra  of  such  a  combination  ?  Had  Louis  XVI.  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  before  17S9  followed  Turgot's  adi-ice,  he  might 
have  had  a  fair  chauce  of  heading  off  the  Revolution  :  but  the 
assembly  convoked  by  him  would  certainly  not  have  remained 
many  ycarscouteut  with  its  purely  consultative  duties.  A  uatioual 
representation  is  much  like  the  flood  of  the  sea :  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  it  "  Thou  shalt  go  no  farther." 

"  Of  all  political  assemblies,"  Count  P.  Shuvilof  said  to  me  in 
confidence,  in  St.  Petersburgh  in  1S80,  "  the  kind  of  national  con- 
gress advocated  by  certain  Neo-Slavophils,  would  probably  turn 
out  the  most  unmanageable.  We  would  be  exposed  to  difficulties 
the  opposite  of  those  which  legislative  chambers  prepare  for  a 
government.  Not  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  dissolve  it  in 
case  of  disagreement ;  uo,  the  difficulty  would  probably  be  to 
get  the  delegates  to  sit.  They  might  take  offence  at  seeing  their 
advice  slighted  and  simply  strike:  'You  won't  listen  to  us,' 
they  would  say  to  the  ministers  ;    '  it  is  useless  for  us  to  come 
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together,' — and  the  couutr>'  would  be  thrown  into  constitutional 
crises,  out  of  which  Ihc  government  would  emerge  only  humili- 
ated and  stripped  of  part  of  its  prestige." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  such  fears  arc  wholly  un- 
founded. What  makes  in  reality  the  power  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly, is  not  so  much  its  legal  prerogatives  as  its  moral  authority, 
placed  in  the  scales  against  that  of  the  goveniing  power.  Had 
autocracy  been  wise  enough  to  forestall  the  needs  of  the  country 
and  the  demands  of  the  revoIutionisLs.  Alexander  II.  would  have 
convoked  the  representatives  of  the  nation  about  1875,  when  the 
prestige  of  the  Crown  was  still  intact,  and  a  Russian  assembly,  no 
matter  with  what  prcrogalivt^  it  might  have  pleased  the  Tsar  to 
endow  it,  would  scarcely  have  grown  into  anything  beyond  a  con- 
sulting body.  To-day  it  is  doubtful  whether  things  would  shape 
themselves  thus  ;  a  national  congress  would  set  about  its  task  in 
earnest  and  go  to  work  to  extend  its  rights.  Therefore,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  goveniment,  to  spare  itself  the  struggles,  with  which 
all  political  assemblies  are  fraught,  will  do  its  best  to  get  along 
without  one  for  some  time  to  come. 

To  sum  up,  Russia  seems  to  us  in  a  position  which  will  com- 
pel her  to  enter  the  road  of  modem  liberties  at  some  time  more  or 
less  distant.  By  what  door  it  is  not  for  ns  to  dictate  to  her,  or  to 
foretell  the  course  of  coming  events.  From  a  foreigner  this  would 
be  the  height  of  presumption.  WTiat  we  do  know  is  that  it  is 
high  time  to  make  a  start,  that  the  way  will  be  long  and  hard, 
that  short  cuts  which  might  do  for  others  would  be  dangerous  to 
her,  because  she  is  too  massive  and  ponderous  to  climb  the  steep 
and  narrow  paths  which  smaller  and  more  agile  political  individ- 
uals might  undertake  with  impunity. 

Several  Russians  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  send 
ia  a  project  of  a  constitution.  I  have  always  been  particularly 
careful  not  to  do  so.  Others  have  questioned  me  on  the  models  to 
be  found  abroad.  "What  in  your  opinion  would  suit  us  best?*' 
I  was  asked  in  a  drawing-room  by  one  of  the  clever  political 
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wumen,  of  whom  Russia  has  quite  a  few.  Would  you  recommend 
the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  or  your  constitution  of  1852  ?  " 
To  such  a  quesliou  there  is  ouly  one  possible  answer :  if  in  this 
matter  it  were  puerile  to  insist  on  absolute  originality,  it  would 
not  be  much  more  rational  to  go  round  copying  foreign  models] 
wholesale.  The  country  would  gain  Utile  if  its  time-honored 
autocrac>-  should  be  suddenly  travestied  into  Napoleonic  C^sar- 
ism.  Ou  the  other  hand,  bureaucratic  parliamentarism,  as  it  U 
practised  in  certain  Western  states,  is  assuredly  not  a  thing  to  be 
erected  into  a  model.  Besides  which  parliamentarism  in  a  country 
only  just  rid  of  serfdom  would  greatly  risk  being  nothing  but  a 
Utopia  and  a  fallacy.  The  very  elements  for  it  appear  to  be  lack- 
ing. Considering  the  moral  separation  and  isolation  of  the  differ- 
ent classes,  which  even  yet  absolutely  need  a  common  arbitrator, 
placed  far  above  their  private  interests  and  prejudices, — considering 
the  patriarchal  habit  of  the  masses,  there  can  scarcely  yet  be  any 
question  of  government  by  parties  and  majorities.  On  this  point 
the  opponents  of  political  reforms  may  be  right ;  and  this  is  why 
Russia,  even  while  entering  the  circle  of  constitutioual  states, 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  mould  her  institutions  entirely  after 
the  most  advanced  states,  not  to  break  abruptly  with  national 
tradition  and  popular  instinct. 

To  suddenly  transfer  the  power  of  crown  counsellors  to  party 
leaders  or  heads  of  majorities, — to  declare  all  at  once  irresponsi- 
ble the  heir  of  four  or  five  centuries  of  autocracy,  would  probably 
be  only  an  idle  and  dangerous  fiction.  In  politics,  as  In  architec- 
ture the  best  conceived  building  is  that,  of  which  the  exterior  best 
answers  the  interior,  of  which  the  facade  and  elevations  best  indi- 
cate the  internal  disposition.  For  Russia  the  best  constitution 
■will  be  that  which,  while  giving  the  nation  a  substantial  share  in 
the  discussion  and  direction  of  its  own  affairs,  will  leave  the 
supreme  power  in  the  jussession  of  prerogatives,  of  which  neither 
ukUs  nor  charter  could  for  a  long  while  despoil  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  deplorably  unwise  than  to  tr>'  and  deceive  the 
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couDlr>'  and  Europe  by  false  appearances  and  purely  decorative 
facades. 

T^Tiatever  forms  may  be  adopted,  two  things  appear  to  us  cer- 
tain :  one  Is  that  in  order  to  create  something  really  efficient,  the 
fovemment  should  not  proceed  with  stinting  hand,  but  go  at  once 
the  whole  length  of  the  concessions  which  it  will  tliiiik  possible  to 
make  :  the  second  is  that  the  later  the  nation  will  be  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  goveromeut,  the  more  room  will  have  to  be  made 
for  it. 

For  a  long  while  the  most  enlightened  Russians  have  been  lit- 
tle inclined  to  hasten  the  hour  when  the  nation  shall  be  put  in 
possession  of  political  rights.  The  lesson  taught  by  other  coun- 
tries prematurely  endowed  with  free  institutions,  parliaments,  and 
responsible  ministers — that  lesson  taught  by  Spain  and  even  by 
France  heraelf,  did  not  appear  to  them  encouraging.  A  few 
months  prior  to  the  Bulgarian  war.  an  intelligent  and  liberal 
Russian  made  the  following  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  this 
subject.  "  Constitution  !  We  shall  leave  that  for  the  next  reig-n. 
for  Russia  that  it  should  come  fifteen  years  too  laic  than 
■fifteen  too  soon."  Tlie.se  words  sounded  very  wise,  and  I  confess 
I  myself  admired  the  prudence  which  dictated  them  and  admitted 
thetr  juirtice.  And  yet,  are  we  quite  sure  to-day  that  they  were 
wise  ?  Subsequent  events  ha^-e  led  me  to  doubt  it.  The  tumultu- 
ous agitation  which  prevails  through  the  young  generation,  soci- 
ct)-'5 ever-increasing  ner\-ous  irritabilitj-,  the  manifest  impossibility 
of  indefinitely  maintaining  the  statu  qito^  and  the  difficulty  of 
coming  out  of  it  under  the  pressure  of  revolutionary  threats — all 
these  things  make  us  ask  ourselves,  even  against  our  will,  whether 
it  had  not  been  better  to  forestall  the  hour  of  political  reforms 
rather  than  wait  for  it  to  strike  noi.sily  and  angrily. 

The  excitement  and  disappointments  of  the  Bulgarian  war, 
the  implacable  terroristic  campaign,  the  disarray  of  a  rudderless 
government,  condemned  vainly  to  use,  one  after  the  other,  all 
possible  counsellors,  have  singularly  matured  the  question,  if  not 
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the  nation.  The  cultivated  classes,  society,  and  the  "  intelligents  '  * 
may  come  to  the  point  where  to  deceive  their  appetite  for  reforms 
and  liberty,  the  imperial  government  will  have  no  resources  but 
external  diversions,  heroic  adventures,  for  which  Russia  is  not 
fitted  from  any  standpoint,  diplomatic,  financial,  or  militar}-. 
Like  our  ephemeral  French  empires,  this  government,  which  has 
seen  ten  centuries,  may  have  to  choose  between  iniemal  reforms 
and  foreign  campaigns,  between  liberty  and  gIor>'.  This  aUcma* 
tive,  so  familiar  to  the  French,  is  now  threatening  Russia,  and  the 
war  of  1877-78  has  taught  her  how  risky  aud  uncertain  is  such 
a  game,  even  with  victories.  There  is  there  a  sort  of  vicious 
circle.  War  often  roughly  lays  bare  a  conntr>-'s  sore.%  makes 
palpable  the  vices  of  a  government  and  the  necessity  of  control. 

This  ia  preciselj'  what,  at  twenty  years'  inter\*al,  the  two  last 
Oriental  wars  have  done.  The  Crimean  war  was  the  point  of 
departure  of  Ihc  eraandpatiou  and  the  great  reforms ;  the  Bul- 
garian campaign  was  not  indeed  fallowed  by  any  important 
reform,  but  gave  the  signal  to  the  letting  loose  of  revolutionary 
terrorism,  and  started  the  era  of  the  tsaricides.  This  internal 
war,  longer,  more  embittered,  aud  not  less  costly,  a  war  against  an 
invisible  and  ever  reviving  enemy,  Alexander  III.  did  not  knotv 
how  to  end  it  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  the  soul  of  his 
people  and  of  the  young  generation  which  he  should  have 
pacified,  and  that  he  never  could  do  except  by  attuning  his  sway 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  without  allowing  the  threats  of  one 
party  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  others  to  disturb  his 
equanimitj'. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  Russia  that  would  not  benefit  by  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  :  thL-  material  force  and  the 
moral  authority  of  the  great  empire,  no  less  than  the  internal 
order  and  the  administration.  Nor  these  alone :  military  training, 
finances,  public  instruction,  diplomacy,  would  all  corae  in  for 
thtrir  share  of  improvement.  The  mere  fact  of  a  public  di^us- 
sion  of  the  budget  in  a  free  assembly  would  have  such  results  as 
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no  one  can  foresee  at  present.  Then,  and  then  only,  the  ponder- 
ous colossus  would  develop  a  real  vigor  in  proportion  to  his 
natural  resources. 

Russian  statesmen  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that,  if  anarchy 
is  an  incurable  weakness,  liberty  is  a  force  which  nothing  can 
replace.  So  much  a  foreigner  has  the  right  to  assert  and  ask 
them  to  believe  it:  liberal  institutions  alone  can  draw  to  Russia 
the  esteem  of  governments  and  the  sympathy  of  nations.  Any 
movement  in  this  direction  would  give  her  a  prestige  and  a  credit 
which  all  her  regiments  and  all  her  diplomats  never  can  ensure  for 
her.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  she  can  overcome  the  distrust  and 
inveterate  prejudice  which  cling  to  her  policy.  In  the  East,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  she  thus  would  recover  an  ascendency 
which  neither  her  services  nor  her  material  power  ever  can  win  for 
her.     Liberty  is  tlie  only  magnet  whicli  can  attract  to  her  and 

'  retain  the  affections  of  those  same  small  nations  which  owe 
their  liberation  to  her  arms  ;  liberty  alone  can  prevent  them  from 
turning  their  eyes  away  from  their  great  patroness  and  looking  else- 
where for  lessons  and  models.  In  the  West  it  would  be  the  same 
thing  :  a  liberal  Russia  would  recover  the  influence  and  the  place 
in  Europe  which  will  never  be  given  to  absolutistic  Russia.     As 

[•long  as  she  will  persist  in  holding  aloof  from  all  the  political 
reforms  which  are  being  worked  out  everywhere  else,  the  univer- 

'  sal  distrust  and  repulsion  which  her  form  of  government  inspires, 
will  turn  from  her  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  who  by  nature  would 
feel  most  drawn  to  ally  themselves  with  her. 

Russia  has  eveo'thiug  to  gain  in  taking  a  liberal  start,  every- 
thing to  lose  in  the  temporizing  and  slow  awkwardness  of  the 
ilatu  pui,  even  should  the  regular  order  be  restored.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  one  charter  or  one  appeal  to  tlie  nation  would, 
like  a  magic  spell,  calm  down  all  the  passions  which  are  now  fer- 
menting within  her.  Most  assuredly  not.  Such  illusions  should 
be  guarded  against.     No  form  of  government  but  has  its  peculiar 
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difficulties,  and  so  has  liberty,  especially  at  the  start.  The  roads 
which  lead  to  that  goal  are  far  from  being  even,  straight,  and  easy  : 
they  have  their  sleeps  and  their  short  turns,  they  often  feel  hard 
and  weary,  especially  while  they  are  new  and  have  not  been 
smoothed  by  the  passage  of  ages  and  generations. 

Some  years  ago  the  Russians  still  could  flatter  themseh'es  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  without  violent  jars  the  dreaded  transition 
from  absolute  power  to  a  free  government.  Many  hoped  to  see 
political  hberties  grow  up  slowly  out  of  their  soil,  under  the  pro- 
tecting shade  of  a  power  sufficiently  strong  to  guard  them  from 
license  and  barren  squabbles.  Such  a  power  is  no  longer  in  season 
now  :  possibly  it  never  was  more  than  a  dream.  To  use  a  trite 
metaphor,  political  liberty  is  not  a  plant  easily  cultivated  in  a  hot- 
house ;  it  hardly  ever  thrives  except  in  the  open  air.  buffeted  by 
the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  strikes  roots  only  when  its  branches 
and  trunk  have  been  so  maltreated  by  storms  as  to  be  almost 
broken  ! 

On  this  one  point  let  us  have  no  mistakes.  When  Russia 
starts  out  again  on  the  high  road  of  reform,  she  certainly  will  en- 
counter difficulties,  puzzles,  even  dangers ;  but  these  puzzles  and 
perils  will  1*  the  same  that  all  modem  governments  have  to  con- 
tend with.  That  alone  will  be  a  gain  for  her.  Her  struggles, 
her  blunders,  even  her  disappointments  will  turn  out  profitable  to 
her.  The  s/af II  quo,  on  the  contrary,  can  give  her  nothing.  There 
are  dangers  which  should  be  bravely  faced,  if  only  not  to  let 
imagination  magnify  them  ;  there  are  cases,  where  the  safest 
thing  to  do  is  the  most  reckless,  where  there  is  least  risk  in  risk- 
ing all.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  heir  of  Alexander  II.— of 
him  who  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  :  "  Reform  from  above 
or  Revolution  from  below — this  is  our  choice." 

Then,  again,  there  are  changes  so  deep  that  one  wonders  anx- 
iously how  in  the  world  they  can  be  achieved  peacefully,  without 
riots  or  revolutions.  Thus  felt  France  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the 
Ancicn  Rigime.    Will  the  political  transformation  of  Russia  go 
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the  same  way  ?  That  will  greatly  depend  on  the  skill— and  the 
luck — of  the  dynasty. 

Nations  and  societies  have  periods,  one  might  say,  of  moult- 
ing, transformations  which  seem  impossible  without  crises  and 
agonies  of  pain,  sometimes  even  without  a  sort  of  seeming  decline 
and  even  a  lethargy  like  death.  But  let  us  not  look  to  appear- 
ances :  should  Russia  e\'er  have  to  pass  through  similar  tests,  and 
come  out  of  them  temporarily  weakened  and  wasted,  the  crisis 
would  be  for  her  as  it  was  for  France  in  1789 — one  of  growth, — 
by  no  means  the  convulsions  of  mortal  agony  or  the  faintness  of 
decrepitude. 

A  Russian  revolution  (if  it  should  not  prove  merely  a  fleeting 
and  confused  interregnum)  would  in  many  respects  show  au  origi- 
nality, a  novelty  which  could  never  be  encountered  in  any  other 
nation  of  the  European  continent.  Our  Revolution  has  been  iu 
a  way  the  rerlcmption  of  old  feudal  Europe  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  patriarchal  Europe  of  the  East, — the  Orthodox  Slavic 
world, — is  still  awaiting  her  revolution  or  whatever  is  to  take  its 
place ;  and  whence  should  the  inspiration  come  to  her  but  from 
Russia?  Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  a  Russian  revolution 
may  yet  be  the  greatest  event  of  history*  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  which,  at  a  century's  distance,  it  would  be  the  couuterparl. 
Doomed  almost  fatally  to  end  in  a  sort  of  agrarian  socialism,  it 
could  not  but  differ  from  all  that  has  been  seen  before.  It  is 
assuredly  in  a  revolution  that  Russia  could  most  easily  have  her 
wish — of  being  original,  of  creating  something  new  and  Slavic  ; 
but  at  what  price,  at  what  cost  to  science  and  civilization  ?  Iu 
any  case  and  whatever  its  ardent  pioneers  may  claim  for  it  before- 
hand, however  vast  a  field  it  may  have  before  it  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia,  the  French  Revolution,  on  the  ground  itself  of  revolutionary 
ideas,  will  always  hoM  the  superior  glor>'  of  having  been  the  first 
as  to  date  and  the  inspirer  of  all  others.  This  advantage  the 
Revolution  of  1789  owes  not  merely  to  priority,  but  pre-eminently 
to  its  abstract  logic,  to  the  speculative  nature  of  its  principles, 
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which  gave  it  a  character  of  tiniversality  unprecedented  in  history, 
so  that,  iu  Russia  or  elsewhere,  the  schools  which  aspire  at  going 
beyond  it.  really  flow  out  of  it. 

And  now,  since  we  are  led  back  to  France  and  the  West,  I 
shall  end  this  volume  by  a  retrospect.  If  Russia's  future  seems 
cloudy  and  dark,  where  is  the  people  of  Europe  whose  horizon  is 
not  overcast  ?  Wliere  the  people  which  sees  far  ahead  and  feels 
sure  of  its  footing?  We  Uve  at  a  time  of  general  transformation 
— political,  religious,  social, — aud  where  it  is  going  to  stop,  not  the 
sharpest  eyes  can  discern.  No  one,  as  yet,  can  sight  the  unknown 
shore  towards  which  the  winds  of  the  open  sea  are  carr>*ing  na. 
In  this  respect  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  do  indeed  belong  to 
modem  Europe.  It  is  not  Russia  alone  which  struggles  through 
a  crisis — it  is  the  entire  Christian  civilization.  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  hostile  prejudices  of  foreigners  and  of  many  Russian 
nationalists,  it  may  be  said,  taking  a  bird's-eye  -view  of  things, 
that  Russia  is  neither  much  more  healthy  nor  much  more  dis- 
eased than  most  European  nations.  Through  all  her  difficulties 
she  has  one  advantage  which  most  others  lack.  In  the  uncertain 
march  toward  an  indistinct  goal  lost  in  the  distance,  the  nations 
which  have  the  best  chances  to  avoid  falls  on  the  way  seem  on 
the  whole  to  be  those  which  can  give  free  scope  to  their  aspira- 
tions towards  the  future  without  breaking  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past.    Such  a  nation  is  Russia — if  her  rulers  will  let  her  be  so. 
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Agitation,  political  :  unsuccessful 
amooK  the  people.  494-498  ;  with 
occasional  exceptions  threatcniog 
for  the  future,  498-506 

Alexaoder  III.,  uoble  character  of, 
107,   to8  ;  powerless  against  evil. 

Arbiters  of  Peace,  created  to  mediate 
between  the  landlords  and  foniier 
serfs,  48 ;  superseded  by  Rural 
Canton  Chiefs,  40 

Arindas,  see  Granu. 

Artil,  free  associations,  3S ;  de- 
scribed at  len^,  39-43  (appendix) 

Assemblies,  Communal,  bow  com- 
posed, 23-25  ;  their  right  of  exclu- 
sion, 37,  zS ;  informality  of  Ibeir 
meetings,  29,  30;  Ihgir  mode  of 
voting,  30-33  ;  their  extensive 
powers,  34,  35  ;  asses;!  aud  collect 
tbe  taxes.  35  ;  aud  distribute  the 
couiiumial  lands,  ib. 

Cantonal,  23-33 

District,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  classes,  162, 

163 
—  Municipal,  how  composed,  233, 
334 ;  irregular  in  attendance,  334- 
336  :  subject  to  the  governors, 
242,  243 ;  bear  heavy  expenses 
while  commanding  slender  re* 
sources,     245-2491 ;     exercise    the 


■right of  telf-taxatiou,  239-250;  dis- 
appointing on  the  whole.  250,  251 

Nobiliary  ;  their  original  object, 

^53  \  generally  indifterent,  154  ; 
snubbed  when  showing  any  initia- 
tive or  attempting  some  freedom 
of  speech,  155,  156 

Pro\'iacia],    their  competence 

and  duties.  171-173;  their  limita- 
tions, 173-175  ;  Iheir  scuut  re- 
sources, 176;  their  excessive  bur- 
dens, 177,  182  ;  their  discoursing 
budgets,  178,  179  ;  their  sources 
of  income,  179-181  ;  their  efforts 
to  cslabUsh  primary  schools  and  a 
medical  service,  183-1S9  ;  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  up  grain  store-houses 
and  mutual  Bre  insurance,  [90-193, 
also  rural  savings  banks,  194  ;  tliey 
raise  excessive  hopes  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  excessive  disappoint- 
ments, 195-197  ;  causes  of  the 
Itttler,  198-201 

Territorial    iZrmshos),    repre- 

seuliug  all  classes,  158  ;  inspired 
by  the  old  Moscovile  in  territorial 
congress,  158 ;  elective  and  how 
elected,  159-162  ;  sparsely  at- 
tendetl,  167  ;  introduced  only  in  a 
portion  of  the  empire,  i6ft-i7o 

Assizes  of  the  Peace,  the  uMembled 
body  of  justices  of  the  peace  which 
sits  once  a  month  as  an  appellate 
court,  319,  320 
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Aolocracy,  based  on  tbe  patriarchal 
or  family  principle  representet]  by 
ihe  commune  (»<iV),  9  ;  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  people,  12,  13 


B 


Baniahment,  to  Siberia  witb  hard  la- 
bor, the  heaviest  penalty,  406  ; 
twenty  years  tbe  longest  term, 
except  in  some  political  cases, 
4d6  ;  involves  civil  death,  407  ;  its 
hardships  and  alleviations,  408, 
409;  hardest  for  puliti'cal  exile:s. 
4to;  iu  stattstias  from  1S35  to  tbe 
present  time,  413,  413 

Bar,  Russian,  dates  from  tbe  law  of 
i364,  333 ;  ofEcially  incorporated, 

335 
Bureaucracy,  the  special  tool  of  civ- 
ilization, 70;  createil  by  Peter  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  ib.  ;  in- 
efficient  and  sunt  in  routine,  91- 
95,  iit-114;  and  in  venality,  95, 
97-103 ;  bounties  and  rewards 
lavished  on  the  high,  103-106; 
opposes  reforms,  108-110;  its  nn- 
popularity,  114,  115;  opposed  to 
all  beneficial  innovations  at- 
tempted by  the  zemstvos,  204-306 ; 
hatred  of  the  only  point  on  which 
all  parlies  agree,  306 


Cantons  {vdteit)  an  agglomeration 
of  Several  communes,  4  ;  averajje 
size  and  population  of,  5  ;  of  later 
creation  than  the  commnne,  id.; 
its  character  and  jurisdiction,  6 

Cantonal  Board,  19 

Capitals,  tbe  two,  their  antagonism, 
309-313 

Censure  department,  holds  the  press 
in  bondage,  43S-441 :  roreign, 
449-453  :  its  severity  against  the 
press   of  alien  races.  Poland  and 


Little  Russia,  453,  454;  against 
the  provincial  periodical  press, 
455-460  ;  its  effects  as  seen  by  the 
author.  462-470 

Centralization,  its  antiquity  aud  ex- 
cessive rigor,  59-62  ;  its  necessity 
in  the  interests  of  national  unity, 
62-64  ;  at  the  bottom  of  national 
history,  65  ;  of  one  birth  with 
autocracy,  66 ;  tbe  main  instru- 
ment of  reform,  ib.;  its  draw* 
backs,  67,  68;  threatened  by  and 
therefore  opposed  to  the  new  in- 
stitutions, 304-307 

Chiefs,  Rural  Canton  \Zemskiyi 
Nsichhlniki),  supersede  the  Ar- 
biters of  Peace,  49  ;  their  institu- 
tion the  principal  reform  of  the 
present  reign,  ib.  ;  their  position, 
attributions,  and  powers,  50-53  ; 
advantages  and  drawbacksof  their 
creation,  54;  are  given  the  place 
of  justices  of  the  peace  in  rural 
diitricts,  331.  323 

Cities,  their  small  number  and  great 
influence,  3oq,  310 

Clerk  or  scribe  ( fifssar)  attached  to 
the  Cantonal  Board,  so;  his  privi^J 
leged  poMtion  and  how  he  abuses 
it,  30,  31  :  attached  to  the  com- 
munal and  cantonal  courts,  381  ; 
his  baleful  influence.  282 

Commune,  rurni  (mir),  essentially 
Russian,  most  aucient  national  in- 
stitution, 2 ;  older  than  serfdom, 
3  ;  in  the  times  of  serfdom,  ii. ; 
its  authorities,  elective,  4 ;  com- 
bined into  cantons  {tfdiost),  ib. ; 
founded  on  collective  land  tenure 
and  tax  solidarity,  ib.  ;  its  charac- , 
ter  and  jurisdiction,  6  ;  the  purest 
direct  type  of  democrucy.  ib.  ;  it» 
scpaiatisni.  7-9 ;  its  legal  right* 
and  authority  over  its  members^ 
8.  27,  3S,  34,  43-45  :  the  true  social 
unit,  9,  10;  its  elective  function- 
aries,   14-17;    its  assemblies,   32- 
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35  :  it  is  typically  democratic,  33- 
37  ;  its  fiscal  solidarity  aud  abuses 
it  leads  to,  43-47 ;  its  advantages 
and  drawbacks,  54-57 ;  it  is  an 
apprenticeship  to  political  liberty, 

Coav«ntioa  of  experts  composed 
of  delegates  from  zemstvos  and 
mumcipalilies,  convoked  in  Sep- 
tember, 18S1,  by  Alexander  III., 
to  consider  general  and  local 
questions,  201-204 

Comption,  the  universal  vice  of 
boreaucracy,  95-97,  102,  109;  its 
cuiHs,  97-100  ;  combated  by  the 
government,  100 ;  ansucce&stully 
and  why,  loi,  102, 107-112  ;  higher 
forms  of,  101-106 

Cotincil  of  Stale,  created  by  Alexan- 
der r.,  71;  the  chief  consullicg 
body  iu  the  empire,  ib.  ;  its  posi- 
tion wholly  passive,  72-75 

Conrt  of  Cassation,  French  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  for  reversing  the 
decisions  of  courts  below.  325 

Courts,  of  Justice,  independent  of  bu- 
reaucracy aud  of  one  another,  268 ; 
distinct  for  each  class  of  society, 
370 ;  peasant  or  rural,  governed  by 
local  custom  and  independent  of 
common  Iftw.  271-275  ;  Ibeir  juris- 
diction, 375-281,  287;  their  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  282-2S5;  ccclesi- 
asticalj  288-295 ;  ertraordinar>', 
instituted  for  political  offences, 
376-3S3 

Military  or  Courts- Martial,  395 

Criminal  or  Prosecnting  Department, 
(parquet)  under  direct  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  330,  331 ; 
its  duties,  346-348 

D 
D&tna,    or  gorodskAya  d^ma,   see 

Municipal  Assembly 
Dvoridnstvo,  see  Nobility 
Dvdmik,  see  House  porter 


B 

Elective  principle  applied  to  justice, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 

305-307 


Golavi  or  Gorodskoy  CoiavA,  see 
Mayor 

"  Governments  "  {Guhh^ias},  prov> 
incesoftheempire, 87-89;  divided 
into  "districts,"  89  ;  their  organi- 
zation, 89-91 

Coveniors  of  provinces,  their  duties 
and  powers,  S9-91 :  their  power 
ovtT  the  zemstvos.  174,  175 

Grants  of  Crowu  lands,  leases 
{arhtdas),  or  gifts,  abuse  made  of, 
104,  105 

Gubhuia,  see  Governments 


H 


House  portet  {dvdmik),  subordinate 
to  the  police,  120;  his  special  du- 
ties, 121 


*'  Inspector,  the"  {Revisdr),  comedy 
of  Cn^gol,  a  satire  on  bureaucratic 
corruption,  95,  96 

Ispr^vniks,  chiefs  of  rural  police. 
iiH;  tbeir  power,  iS;  tbeir  illegal 
interference,  48 ;  appointed  by 
the  nobiliary  assemblies,  153 


Judges,  in  old  limes,  ill-paid  and 
venal,  360,  a6i  ;  elected  by  the 
nobility,  361  ;  of  ibe  new  cotirts 
irremovable,  329,  330 ;  assisted  by 
a  prosecuting  attorney  appointed 
by  the  minister.  33a,  331 ;  must 
have  taken  a  law  course,  333 
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Judiciary  Procedure,  secret  aud  cor- 
rupt until  Alexauder  II.,  359-362 

Judiciary  Reform,  tbe  most  neces- 
sary of  all,  353,  359 ;  the  most 
radicfi],  263-364;  in  great  part 
borrowed  from  France  and  Eng- 
lind,  264-267 ;  obnoxious  to  the 
bureaDcmcy,  367  ;  equality  before 
tbe  law,  its  fundamental  principle, 
370 

Jury,  inlToduced  by  tbe  jodiciarj-  re- 
form of  1&64,  349 ;  open  to  all 
classes  witbout  distinctioa,  350- 
353 ;  difficulty  of  cstablisbing  a 
capacity  criterion  for,  352-355 ; 
queer  compo«ition  of  and  strange 
verdicts,  355-339 ;  hopeful  features 
of,  360-364  ;  excluded  from  politi- 
cal trials,  370.  374  ;  its  unwarrant- 
able verdict  in  tbe  case  of  V^ra 
ZasslJlitcb,  374-376 

Justice*  of  the  Peace,  elective,  297, 
300-303 ;  their  jurisdiction,  lA, 
316  ;  copied  chiefly  from  EnKlaud, 
398  ;  strictly  independent  from  the 
administration,  399, 300 :  appointed 
by  the  Crown  in  some  parts  of  tbe 
empire,  303.  304 ;  their  election 
subject  to  restrictions,  304-306 ; 
working  aud  bouorary,  307-309 ; 
their  democratic  tendencies,  309, 
310;  have  to  &bow  pecuniary  and 
educational quatilicatious,  310-314: 
tbeir  simplicity,  317 ;  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Assises  of  the  Peace, 
3r8-32n;  abolished  by  the  law  of 
1SS9  except  in  St.  Petersburgb, 
Moscow,  and  Odessa,  320,  321  ; 
tbeir  powers  mostly  transferred  to 
tbe  rural  canton  cbiefa,  331,  333 


JCnni,  abolished  over  half  a  century 
ago.  384  ;  the  word  of  German  ety- 
mology.  3S6,  not*;  ita  brutality, 
395 


Law.  Russian,  from  Yaroslav  to  Peter 
tbe  Great,  254.  355  ;  its  confusion, 
255;  firstcodifiedby  Catherine  II,, 
256  ;  more  completely  under  Alei- 
ander  I.,  357;  subject  10  tbe  im- 
perial  will,  35S,  359 ;  swaniped  by 
routine.  263,  263 

Lawyers,  clever  and  enterpriaing, 
333 ;  how  admitted  to  plead,  334, 
335  :  their  extraordinary  courage 
in  defending  political  prisoners, 
337-Mo 


Mayor  {Gorodskoy  Golovd)  elected 
bead  of  tbe  municipality,  237;  bis 
function  and  powers,  238.  339  \ 
draws  salary  end  wears  uuUbnn, 
240-243 

Ministerial  crisis  in  the  first  days  of 
Alexander  ITI.,  84-86 

Ministries,  created  by  Alexander  I., 
succeed  the  "Colleges"  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  the  Mo9co\-ile 
prikdzcs,  75  ;  their  machinerj-,  76, 
77 ;  never  formed  a  real  Cabinet, 
78 ;  independent  of  and  frequently 
hostile  to  each  other,  80 

Mir,  ue  Commune 

Moscow,  her  poputatioo,  310.  note  : 
the  national  holy  city,  31 1,  313; 
also  the  chief  iuterual  empotium, 
ib. ;  her  ascendancy  prevailing 
stirred  np  the  Rulgarian  War,  313, 
213;  suggested  BR  Ibc  only  capital, 

213-215 
Mnnidpalitiea,  franchises  granted 
them  by  Catherine  U.  and  her 
successor,  217^219;  tbeir  elective 
system,  unsuitable  because  copied 
from  the  German.  317-330  ;  given 
a  new  elective  Statute  in  1S70, 
32U  :  their  elective  tnacbiuery 
under  this  Statute,  230-326;  their 
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practical  bondage  in  the  bands  of 
the  ricb  merchant  class,  226-228  ; 
Ibey  are  given  a  new  Electoral 
Statute  in  1892,  129-331 

N 

Neo-Slavopbils,  their  contempt  of 
Western  fallacies  and  their  ideal 
of  a  national  state,  307 

Nobilitj*  (livondnsii'O),  favored  by 
Catherine  II.,  151, 153  ;  its  indiffer- 
ence and  supineness,  153  ;  \\a  pre- 
ponderance iu  tlie  zemstvos,  164-- 
166 


O 


Oblasti,  see  Territories. 


Passport  system,  134;  its  evils,  135, 
136  ;  its  inefficiency  against  nibJI- 
ism,  137-139 

Patriarchal  or  family  principle, 
commaue  (mi>),  based  on,  8,  9; 
also  the  state,  9,  10 ;  decline  of, 
11;  iusafSdency  of,  la 

PiSiar,  see  Clerk  or  scribe. 

Police,  its  necessity  in  an  absolute 
monarchy,  117;  regular,  118;  its 
impurity  and  ignorance,  i  iS,  Tr9; 
its  muHitudinons  duties  and  un- 
reasonable demands  upon  it,  i3i  ; 
its    consequent    inefficiency,    131, 

135,  116-139;  mounted  rural  (HrV- 
HdHtki),  133,  134;  used  to  have 
charge  of  criminal  inqnestB ;  its 
unheard-of  abuses,  341-343 

State,  or  secret,  otherwise  the 

Third  Section,  created  by  Nicolas, 
131  ;  abolished  by  Alcxsudcr  II., 
133,  134  ;  it»  character  and  work, 
132,  133;  still  exists  under  another 
name,    135  ;   its  real  inefHciency, 

136,  137  ;  its  rights  and  powers  for 
«vtl  and  for  good,  13S-143, 149 ;  its 


demoFftliring  inftuence  on  the  oa- 
tioaal  character.  143-146;  its  un- 
popularity, 147  ;  iu  special  powers 
not  interfered  with  by  the  judiciary 
form,  366-370 

Press,  the,  periodical,  its  htatoiy, 
437-430  ;  its  statistics,  430-433  ;  its 
peculiar  character,  433-434;  im- 
portance and  inBuence,  437,  435  ; 
its  boldness,  436,  437  ;  its  bondage, 
43^448 ;  clandestine,  political, 
472-476 

Preas  Laws,  new,  issued  In  1S65  and 
copied  from  France,  441  j  their 
regulation,  441,  443;  their  work- 
ings described,  443-446  ;  their  evil 
effect  in  fostering  secret  societies 
and    the   spirit   of  concealment, 

476-479 

Prisons,  not  worse  than  elsewhere  in 
the  great  cities,  421 ;  bad  in  tlie 
provinces  and  insufficient  in  ntun- 
ber,  433 

l^nisbmcnt,  capital,  393  ;  repngnant 
to  the  Russian  spirit,  401-403 ; 
abolished  in  1753,  394 ;  corporal, 
predominant  in  the  old  Russian 
legislature,  384-391;  corporal,  abol- 
ished in  1863,  387 


Reform,  political,  henceforth  a  ne- 
cessity, 53S-533  ;  the  people  if  im- 
mature capable  to  grow  np  to 
them,  ib.  ;  doubts  and  suggestions 
about,  551-553 ;  folly  and  danger 
of  delay,  556-559  :  cheering  poast- 
bilitics,  560 

Representation,  popular,  difficulties 
of,  with  so  many  various  races, 
533-544 ;  obstacles  not  nnsur- 
mountable,  535  ;  as  couceived  by 
different  parties,  535,  536;  real 
problem  of,  S36-540 ;  danger  of 
falling  into  extreme  imitation  or 
extreme  originality,  541-544;  sug- 
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gestions  for,  544-547 ;  preliminaries 
of,  a&  projectec?  by  Alexander  II. 
and  cut  short  by  liLi  death,  547-551 

Revolution,  the  spirit  of,  developed 
ami  fostered  fay  the  reforms.  480- 
48a  ;  by  the  pfreal  distance  between 
the  people  and  the  ititellectual 
clas&efl,  by  the  want  of  harmony 
between  the  present  and  tbe  past, 
483-4&6 

Revolutionary  Parly,  consists  of  only 
a  few  hundred  of  desperate  youths. 
508  ;  conscious  of  their  own  weak- 
ness, \f>.  :  historj'  of  its  progress 
from  bnrmlcss  nihilism  to  niardcr- 
ous  ICTToriBm,  509-5131  its  foreign 
colonies,  really  more  refuses  tbau 
centres,  519,  520 ;  its  limited 
resources,  522-525  ;  its  tenacity 
agninst  all  odds,  525-527 

Rods,  still  survive  in  rural  ports, 
388,  389;  in  military-  reforma- 
toHes,  389;  their  use  limited  by 
rejfulations  and  steadily  decr«is> 
ing,  27».  279  ;  392.  393 


Schools,  always  hotbeds  of  radical- 
ism, and  therefore  objects  of  sus- 
picion and  repression,  4S6-4S8  ;  at 
the  same  time  encouraged  and 
endowed  by  the  state,  emperor, 
and  all  classes.  490 ;  the  "  purses  " 
or  scholarships,  mostly  tusufH- 
dent,  result  in  a  nnmerous  and 
dangerous  scbooNprolctariate,  490- 

494 

Senate,  created  by  Peter  tbe  Great, 
71  ;  almost  a  sinecure  now,  ih.  ; 
acts  as  Supreme  Court  or  Court  of 
CaBsatiou,  298;  326-328 

Siberia,  ouly  Russia  intensified  ; 
wholesome  as  a  place  of  trans- 
portation, 405  ;  mode  of  transpor- 
tation to,  formerly  and  now,  410, 


4'i,  413;  peual  settlers  in.  415; 
high  average  of  criminality,  416 

Socialistic  outrages  and  assassiiia- 
tious,  the  deeds  of  a  handful  of 
desperadoes,  515-518 

SL  Petersburgh,  Ru&sia's  occidental 
and  modem  capital,  211  ;  rendered 
hatefnl  by  tbe  ni&ityrdom  of 
Alexander  II.,  213  :  conseni-atives 
suggest  to  transfer  tbe  seat  of  gov- 
cramcntto  Moscow,  213;  imprac- 
tical but  not  impossible,  214,  215 

Stattoi'dy,  inferior  officer  of  ruril 
police,  48,  118 

StArosta,  communal  elder,  his  func- 
tions, his  rights  and  duties,  17 

Slarshind,  canton  elder,  his  fnnc- 
tiotu,  bis  rights  and  dnties,  t& 


■*  Table  of  Ranks,"  its  evil  effects, 

92-95 
"  Territories  "  {Oblasti),  87,  nofe. 
"Third  Section,"  see  Police.  State. 
Torture,   reduced  by   Catherine  n. 

and  abolished  by    Alexander  I., 

343 


Uri&dniki,    mounted    rural    police, 
123,  124 

V 

V£rB  Zasslilitch,  her  case,  374-376; 

391.39* 
Vdlost,  set  Canton. 
Volosin^'i  Pravlhtiyi,  see  Cantonal 

Board. 


Zemskiyi  NatchUlniki,  see  Cbiefs, 

Rural  Canton. 
Zemsivo,  see  Assemblies,  Territorial. 
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